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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE CHEMOTHERAPY OF 
SYNTHETIC HYPNOTICS.* 

By S R UpxJndr^ IST/vth Brvhmvciivri, Kt., M.A. M.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S.B., F.N.I. 

It is a great privilege to be asked to preside at the annual meeting of a 
learned society like yours, whose chair was previously occupied by dis- 
tinguished persons like vSir P. C. Ray, Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler and other 
illustrious men. I hive chosen for my discourse a subject which constitutes 
one of the most important applications of chemistry to medicine and there- 
fore should interest the votaries of chemistry as well as of medicine. 

As I stated in ray presidential address at the Indian Science Congress 
last year (Proc. Indian Science Congress, 1936, p. 23) the demand for a 
suitable hypnotic has been intense in recent times, because due to the stress 
and strain of modern life, many ask for an ideal draught or a tablet 
or a pill that would gently put them in possession of 'tired nature's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep.’ From the hypnotics of olden times to recent ones, 
the chemist has travelled a long way, and he is still moving farther and 
farther in the search for better hypnotics. 

The chief advances in our knowledge of hypnotic drugs in recent times 
have bjen (i) the discovery of many new derivatives of the barbituric acid 
scries; (2) the introduction of a number of drugs other than alkaloids for 
purposes of basal anaesthesia. The barbituric acid derivatives are perhaps 
the most commonly used hypnotics at the present day. Other recent 
hypnotics not derived from barbituric acid include avertiu, although alcohols, 
chlorinated alcohols, aldehydes and urithancs have also come to the fore- 
front. 

An ideal hypnotic should be free from any toxic effects, should be 
quickly excreted, give a quiet natural sleep of normal duration in a 
short time, should give rise to no addiction and leave no effects when one 
taking it wakes up in the morning. Such a hypnotic has yet to come. 
Further, the same hypnotic is not suitable for all types of cases and 
sometimes methods other than hypnotics are suitable for individual persons 
for relief of sleeplessness. 

To Hyderabad the history of hypnotics must have a peculiar interest 
because the first Chloroform Commission in the whole of the world was held 
in this great city under the auspices of its illustrious Ruler. Here, as many 

• Presideiitial address at the thirteenth Annual General Meeting of the Indian 
Chemical Society at Hyderabad, Deccan, 1936. 
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of you may know, Lauder Bruuton made his classical observations on 
anaesthetics, assisted by Lawrie and others. It was in India again that 
Waldie, who was one of the pioneers of chemical research in India 
and who lived in Calcutta, was associated with the discovery of the 
anaesthetic properties of chloroform in 1847. To his memory there is a 
tablet in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, containing the 
following words: 


In memory of 
David Waldie 

Bom in Linlithgow, Scotland, February 27th, 1813, David Waldie was 
associated with the discovery in 1847 of the anaesthetic properties of 
chloroform. Arriving in Calcutta in 1853, he became the pioneer of 
chemical manufacture in India. He was an active member of this Society 
for twentyfive years and served on the Council for ten years. Died in 
Calcutta, June 23rd 1889. 

As pointed out by Willcox, the classification of hypnotic drugs on a 
purely chemical or pharmacological basis is diflBcult and unsatisfactory. 
Hypnotic drugs of low toxicity are alcohols, bromides, etc. A chemical 
classification of the synthetic hypnotics may be more or less as follows: 
(i) the alcohols and aldehydes with or without a halogen radical, (2) the 
urea group, (3) sulphone or sul phone-alkyl group, (4) the barbituric acid 
group. 


Alcohols and aldehydes TvUh or without Halogens* 

Chloral. 

Chloralamide- 

Chlorobutol. 

Hypnal, a compound of chloral and antipyrine, 

Dormiol, a compound of chloral and amylene hydrate. 

Ural, a compound of chloral and urethane. 

Isopral is trichlorotsopropyl alcohol. 

Bromal. 

Paraldehyde. 

Amylene hydrate. 

Aponal, a compound of amylene hydrate and urea. 
Hedonol is isomeric with aponal. 

Neuronal, diethylbromide acetamide. 

Avertin is tribromoethyl alcohol. 
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The Urea Group, 

Urethane — Ethyl carbamate. 

Aleudrin — ^Dichioroisopropyl carbamate. 

Uradal or adalin is broinodiethyl acetylurea. 

Uvaleral or bromural or dormigene is a monobromowovaleryl urea. 
Somnosal is a proprietary preparation composed of a mixture of 
bromural and dimethylaminoplienylinethyl/scpyrazolon. 

Voluntal — urethane of tricliloioelliyl alcohol. 

Sulphone oi Sulphonc-alk^i Gioup. 

Sulphonal is dimethylniethane dictliylsulplione. 

Trional is methylsulphonal. 

Tetronal is ethylsulphonal. 


The Barbituric Acid Group, 

Barbitone or veronal is diethylbarbituric acid. 

Sodium baibiione or medinal is the sodium salt of barbitone. 

Proponyl is dipropylbarbituric acid, and 
Neonal or soneryl is N-butylethylbarbituric acid. 

Dial is diallylbarbituric acid. 

Phenobarbiionc or luminal is diplienylbarbituric acid. 

Sodium luminal is its sodium salt. 

Phanodorm is cyclohexenylethylbarbituric acid. 

Evipan is W-methylcyriohexenyliiietliyl barbituric acid, and 
Sodium evipan or evipal is its sodium salt. 

Penio-barbitone is ethylmethylbutylbarbituric acid, and its sodium 
salt is Nembutal, 

Ipral is calcium ethyltsopropylbarbituric acid. 

Allonal is a combination of allyluopropyl barbituric acid with 
aniidop3nrme. 

Veramon, a combination of veronal with amidopyrine. 

Gardenal is phenylethylbarbituric acid. 

Cihalgin is a combination of dial and amidopyrine. 

Somnifaine is a combination of allyh^cpropylbarbituric acid and 

veronal. 

Sodium hebaral is the sodium salt of hexylcthylbarbituric acid. 

Beatol is a proprietary preparation said to be a mixture of veronal with 
extracts of valerian and jusquimane. 
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Quadronox is a proprietary preparation said to contain 8 o% veronal, 
with phenacetin, phenazonc, etc. 

Amytal is woamylethylbarbituric acid. 

Pernocton is 2-butylbromoethylbarbituric acid. 

Sandoptal is wobutylallylbarbitnric acid. 

Rv /CO-NHv 

The barbiturates conform to the general formula yCO 

x:c)' NH^ 

where R and R' represent alkyl or aryl groups. 

As already mentioned the barbituric acid derivatives are perhaps the 
most commonly used hypnotics at the present day. When taken by the 
mouth they are quickly absorl)ed and within an hour or so after a clinical 
dose sleei) usually ensues. 

The addition of alkyl or aryl radicles of higher molecular weight 
than ethyl adds to the toxicity of the substance, thus luminal, dial, 
proponal, gardenal, soneryl and nembutal are all more toxic than veronal. 

The combination of a barbituric acid compound with an analgesic 
drug such as amidopyrine, phenacetin, etc. occurs in veramon, allonal, 
cibalgin, and quadronox and appears according to some to be dangerous 
since the barbituric acid compound is much more toxic than the analgesic 
drug, and this may lead to an overdosage of the barbiturate when the prepa- 
ration is taken in large doses to relieve ])aiii. 

Introduction of sodium in the barbituric acid group makes the product 
soluble. This confers greater speed in action — ^for example, barbitone 
sodium or medinal is far more soluble and quicker in action than simple 
barbitone or veronal. Solubility also makes it possible for one to inject 
the drug. 

The simpler amides are without any appreciable narcotic action, and it 
it is only with the fifth and subsequent members of the scries — valerylamide, 
C4lIo’CO)NH2 that any .signs of narcotic activity are shown. Aliphatic 
amides containing longer carbon chains than valerylamide and the next two 
members of the series show but little narcotic action, so that the range of 
simpler aliphatic amides showing such activity is confined to those contain- 
ing the carbon chains, five, six or seven units in length. 

The effect of replacing the hydrogen of the CHs group of acetamide by 
alkyl groups is said to inciease its narcotic action. 

If valerylamide is converted to its A^-diethyl derivative (I) it does not 
lose its narcotic activity. This has led to its use in dealing with hysterical 
or neurasthenic cases. 
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CHa'CHa'CHa’CHs-CON^ 

^CaHo 

(I) 

The complete replacement of ethyl groups of the N-hydrogen atoms in 
many of the acid amides, as in dipropylacetodiethylamide (II) leads to the 
formation of compounds w ithout either narcotic or paralytic acti\ ity. 

CHa’CHa'CHav /CHa-CII., 

>CHCO-N< 

CHa'CHaCHa' ^CH./CH3 

(II) 

The urethanes occui)y place midway between the simple amides and 
ureas, and arc the esteis of the half amide of carbonic acid. They exert 
a pronounced narcotic action. Ethylurcthane (III) possesses a mild narcotic 
action. Many of the substituted urethanes arc more active than the parent 


CO 


O-CaHa 

^NHa 

(III) 


CO 


och/ 

/ 

^NHa 


CHa 

CHaCHa’CHa 


(IV) 


CO> 


< 


XH 

O-C 

■NHa 


3 

3 

3 


(V) 


ethyl derivative. Thus methylpropylcarbiiiol urethane (Hedonal, IV) has 
been advocated as a safe hypnotic for general use- The ininiiiiuni narcotic 
dose values show it to be appreciably less narcotic than the simple ethyl 
urethane, but the tertiary butyl derivative (V) is more active. The introduc- 
tion of halogen atoms, as is general with this type of compound, is attended 
with a considerable increase in narcotic activity. I'hus aa'-dichlorof^o- 
propyl carbamic ester (Aleudrin, VI) has a minimum narcotic dose value 
When the NH 2-group is substituted by aryl residues as in phenylethyl- 
urethane (VII), the narcotic action disappears and an antiseptic action results* 
Whist the isomeric unsymmetrical dichlorowopropyl carbamic ester is 
claimed to be a useful hypnotic (Sen, J. Indian C hem, Soc., ig 24 ,i, i8; 
Biochem, Z., 1924, 161, 52), voluntal (Linter and Luers, Z. physikal Chem^t , 
88, 122; Willstater, Ber., 1923, 66, 2283) is also used as a hypnotic, supply 
thereby a mitigated chloral. 
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Quadronox is a proprietary preparation said to contain 8o% veronal, 
with phenacetin, phenazonc, etc. 

Amytal is isoamylethylbarbituric acid. 

Pernocton is 2-butylbronioctliylbarbituric acid. 

Sandoptal is i^obutylallylbarbitnric acid. 

Ry /C()“NHy 

The barbiturates conform to the general formula yCO 

R"^ X:0- NH^ 

where R and R' represent alkyl or aryl groups. 

As already mentioned the barbituric acid derivatives are perhaps the 
most commonly used liypnotics at the present day. When taken by the 
mouth they are quickly absorbed and within an hour or so after a clinical 
dose sleep usually ensues. 

The addition of alkyl or aryl radicles of higher molecular weight 
than ethyl adds to the toxicity of the substance, thus luminal, dial, 
proponal, gardenal, soneryl and nembutal are all more toxic than veronal. 

The combination of a barbituric acid compound with an analgesic 
drug such as amidopyrine, phenacetin, etc. occurs in veramon, allonal, 
cibalgin, and quadronox and appears according to some to be dangerous 
since the barbituric acid compound is much more toxic than the analgesic 
drug, and this may lead to an overdosage of the barbiturate when the prepa- 
ration is taken in large doses to relieve pain. 

Introduction of sodium in the barbituric acid group makes the product 
soluble. This confers greater speed in action — for example, barbitone 
sodium or medinal is far more soluble and quicker in action than simple 
barbitone or veronal. Solubility also makes it possible for one to inject 
the drug. 

The simpler amides are without any appreciable narcotic action, and it 
it IS only with the fifth and subsequent members of the series — valerylamide, 
C4H9’C0*NH2 that any signs of narcotic activity arc shown. Aliphatic 
amides containing longer carbon chains than valerylamide and the next two 
members of the series show but little narcotic action, so that the range of 
simpler aliphatic amides showing such activity is confined to those contain- 
ing the carbon chains, five, six or seven units m length. 

The effect of replacing the hydrogen of the CH3 group of acetamide by 
alkyl groups is said to increase its narcotic action. 

If valerylamide is converted to its iV-diethyl derivative (I) it does not 
lose its narcotic activity. This has led to its use in dealing with hysterical 
or neurasthenic cases. 
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/ClH, 

CH3*CHa-CH2‘CH8-CON< 

(I) 

The complete replacement of ethyl groups of the N-hydrogen atoms in 
many of the acid amides, as in dipropylacetodiethylamide (II) leads to the 
formation of compounds A\ithout either narcotic or paralytic acti\ity. 

CHs-CHa-CHav /CHa’CH, 

>CHCO-N< 

CH/CHa-CHa^ 

(II) 

The urethanes occupy a place midway between the simple amides and 
ureas, and are the esters of the half amide of carbonic acid. They exert 
a pronounced narcotic action. Ethylurethane (III) possesses a mild narcotic 
action. Many of the substituted urethanes are more active than the parent 


CO^ 


/CH 3 

O'O H OCH^ 

U LaHfi VHa CHg-CHs 

''r\' 


CO 


NHa 

(III) 


\ 


■NHa 
(IV) 


CO<^ 


XH 

‘NH 2 


3 

3 

S 


(V) 


ethyl derivative. Thus inethylpropylcarbiuol urethane (Hedonal, IV) has 
been advocated as a safe hypnotic for general use- The inininiuin narcotic 
dose values show it to be appreciably less narcotic than the simple ethyl 
urethane, but the tertiary butyl derivative (V) is more active. The introduc- 
tion of halogen atoms, as is general with this type of compound, is attended 
with a considerable increase in narcotic activity. Thus aa'-dichlorowo- 
propyl carbamic ester (Aleudrin, VI) has a minimum narcotic dose value 
When the NH 2 -group is substituted by aryl residues as in phenylethyl- 
urethane (VII), the narcotic action disappears and an antiseptic action results. 
Whist the isomeric unsym metrical dichloroi^opropyl carbamic ester is 
claimed to be a useful hypnotic (Sen, J. Indian C hem. Soc., ig 24 , 
Biochem. Z., 1924, 161, 52), volimtal (Winter and I^uers, Z. physikalChem., 
88 , 122; Willstater, Ber., 1923, 66, 2283) is also used as a hypnotic, supplying 
thereby a mitigated chloral. 
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'n/ 


CO: 


yCHaCl 

0-CH< 

^HoCl 


'^NH 


2 

(VI) 


NH-CO'O-CaHj 



(VII) 


Concerning the higher alii)hatic derivatives ot urea a generalisation 
may be made somewhat similar to that which applies to the active amides 
namely, that the branched chained compounds are invariably more narcotic in 
their action than those with normal chains and that a tertiary formation con- 
taining a preponderance of ethyl groups favours the development of narcotic 
activity. Thus, ^er-butylurea (VITI) is a compound with slight narcotic proper- 
ties, while the tcr-amylurea (IX) in which one of the methyl groups has been 
replaced by an ethyl group produced a ten-hours* sleep in the same animal 
in a dose of two grams. The leplacement of all the methyl groups by ethyl 
groups as in the ^er-heptylurea (X) gives a more powerful compound of 
which I g. only was required to produce a six-hour's sleep. It will be 
remembered that the three alcohols containing the ^et-butyl, ^er-amyl and 
fer-heptyl residues (XI— XIII) have also a hypnotic action, and that the 


/CHs 

NHs-CO-NH’C^CHg 

^CHs 

(VIII) 


OH ^ 

NHs’CO-NH-C^CHs 

\C2H5 

(IX) 


NHa'CO-NH- 



5 

5 

5 


(X) 


CHsX 
CHs— C-OH 
CHs/ 

(XI) 


CH, \ 

CHs — COH 
C2H5/ 

(XH) 


CsHbX 
C2H5— COH 
C2H5/ 

(XIII) 


magnitudes of their activities are of the same relative order as those of the 
simple ureas. 
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The halogenation of acid amides and ureas almost invariably enhances 
their physiological activity. Among the first instances discovered of this 
action was that of the increase of activity obtained by brominating diethyl 
acetamide. The latter compound has only a moderate narcotic action, 
during a slight stupor, but bromodiethyl acetamide (Neuronal, XIV) has a 
comparatively strong narcotic action, producing a twenty-six hours' sleep. 
Similar increases in activity, not so pronounced however, are observed when 
ethylpropyl and dipropyl acetamide are converted into their bromine 


CaHsX 

C2H5— CCO-NHa 

/ 

Br 

(XIV) 


CsH'n-CCO-NH-CO-NHa 

Br 


(XV) 


derivatives, whilst the acetyl derivative (XVI) of broniodiethylacetylurea 
(XV) has a hypnotic action superior to that of the parent body. It is to be 
noted, also, that the isomerof bromodiethyl acetamide ~ bromocaprylurea 
(XVII) is only one-fifth as active as that compound, a fact which further 

C2H5--C-C0NH*C0-NH-C(>CH3 NHg'CO-NH-CO'C^HioBr 
Br 

(XVI) (XVII) 


indicates the necessity of a tertiary hydrocarbon residue in building up 
hypnotics of this class. 

The bromination of valerylaniide and its corresponding urea derivative 
also leads to the foimation of compounds of enhanced activity. Thus, 
a-bromoi 50 valerylamide produces a fairly deep sleep, and cx-bromoisovaleryl 
urea (Broiuural) has been fairly used in practice Curiously enough, the 
lower members corresponding to these compounds, c.g., a-bromomethyl- 
eihyl acetylthiourea and a-bromotsobutyrylurea have but little hypnotic 
activity. 

The question of the effect of the nature of the halogen atom upon the 
physiological action of compounds in this series, has been investigated in the 
case of the halogen compounds of wovalerylurea. woValerylurea itself 
has a comparatively slight narcotic action, but cx-bromowovalerylurea 
is a fairly good narcotic producing sleep. (X-Chlorowovalerylurea is 
less narcotic. The introduction of iodine in place of chlorine, giving 
a-iodovalerylurea, appears to destroy almost completely the narcotic action. 
The simplest cyclic ureas are the hydantoins, concerning the physiolo- 
gical action of which but little is known. Hydantoin itself (XVIII) is physio- 
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logically inactive, and the yy'-dietliyl derivative, (XIX) corresponding lo 
diethylacetylurea, possesses a certain narcotic action, which is nevertheless 
less than the last mentioned substance. I'he replacement of one of the ethyl 


NH CH2 

I 

O) 

I 

NH CO 

(XVIII) 


NH- 

I 

CO 

NH CO 

(XIX) 


CsHn 

CsHb 


CaHr, 




NH- 

I [ 


CO 

I 

XH CO 

(XX) 


C.H: 


groups by a phenyl residue greatly increases the narcotic activity and gives, 
in 77'-phenylethylhydantoiii (XX) a compound which l)y reason of its 
prompt narcotic working and freedom from unpleasant secondary eflects is 
used in practice (Nirvanol). 

The group oi cyclic ureas wdiich have been most widely investigated are 
the malonylureas, of w hich malonylurea itself (XXI) is the parent compound. 
The peculiar ease with which chemical derivatives of malonic ester can be 
prepared, accounts in some measure for the large number of members of this 
series of compounds which have ]:)een examined. 

The narcotic action of malonylurea is insignilicaut, and can scarcely be 
said to exist. It is, however, a striking fact that a certain rough parallelism 
exists between the activity of the malonylureas and of the sulphones, 
especially in that the methylene group ('’) must be elaborated u]) to a certain 
size by the substitution of its hydrogen atoms w ith alkyl groups before the 
narcotic activity becomes pronounced. Thus, the four compounds methyl, 

NH CO NH CO 

/ \ / \ 

CO CH 2 » CO CH-CHs 

\ / \ / 

NH CO NH CO 

(XXI) (XXII) 


NH CO 

/ \ 

CO CH-CsH, 

\ / 

NH CO 


(XXIII) 
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(XXII) dimethyl, ethyl and propyl, (XXIII) malonyloreas are all without 
any appreciable narcotic activity. The methy 'ethyl derivative (XXIV) is, 
however, a mild uarcotic, producing sleep, whilst diethylmalonylurea (XXV) 
(Veronal) is a powerful narcotic producing a deep sleep. The isomeric 
methylpropylmalonylurea (XXVI) is less active than the diethyl compound, 
producing only a mild stupor. There is no appreciable increase in narcotic 
effect when one of the ethyl groups of diethylmalonylurea is replaced by a 
propyl group, but the corresponding dipropyl compound (XXVII) is 
somewhat more active. Any increase in size of the carbon chains above 
that corresponding to two propyl groups is attended by a diminution in 


OC 




NH- 


\ 


NH 
(XXIV) 


-CO CHa 

\/ 

C 

/\ 

•CO CjHs 
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NH- 


OC 
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NH- 


-CO C2H5 

\/ 

C 

/\ 

-CO CaHr, 


(XXV) 


NH CO C3H7 

/ \/ 

OC c 

\ /\ 

NH CO CHs 

(XXVI) 

narcotic activity. Thus, diiroamylmalonylurea (XXVIII) produces only a 
kind of drowsy intoxication. The replacement of simple alkyl groups by 
unsaturated residues appears to produce only a slight increase in the narcotic 
activity compared with that of the corresponding saturated derivative. 
Thus, diallylmalonylurea (XXIX) (Dial) is almost equally as active as the 
dipropyl compound. 

NH CO CHs'CHa'CHs 

/ \/ 

OC c 

\ /\ 

NH CO CHz'CHa’CHa 

(XXVII) 


/CHs 

NH CO CHs'C— CHs 

/ \/ XCHs 

OC c 


'^NH ^^'^CHa'C^Hs 

NCHs 


(XXVHI) 
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NH COv /CH2-CH = CH 

NH Cq/ N:H2-CH=CH 


2 

2 


(XXIX) 


The effect of various modifications in structure upon the activity of 
inalonylureas shows that for the development of narcotic properties the 
structural type must be kept within compaiatively narrow limits. Replace- 
ment of the oxygen of the urea group of diethylmalonyl urea by sulphur, 
as in thioveronal (XXX) does not appear appreciably to alter the hypnotic 
activity, although a considerable increase in toxicity is noticed. Methyla- 
tion of the imino groups acts similarly, giving a fairly toxic compound, 
(XXXI), while the corresponding dibromopropyl compound (XXXIII) 
(Diogenal) finds use in practice as a rapid and powerful hypnotic. 


/NH COv 


\NH CO'' 

(XXX) 


isH, 


/ 

/N— 

OC< 

^NH 


CH. 


■ COv yCaH.ij 

/K 

_CO'^ CaHs 
(XXXI) 


The use of a side-chain in which the bromine is attached to an unsatur- 
ated carbon atom has been found particularly active in developing the 
hypnotic activity of the malonylurea series. Thus ^-bromopropenyl- 
propylbarbituric acid (Noctal) (XXXII) has a powerful hypnotic action and 
produces a six-hour’s sleep in proper doses. 


OC 


yNH COv /CHa’CHa’CHs 

^NH CO'^ XH2’CHBr=CHa 


(XXXII) 


/C3H3 

C < OC 

VaHi 

I 

CUBr CHa'CHaBr 

(XXXIII) (XXXIV) 

The opening of the ring malouyl is invaiiably associated with the 
almost complete iuhibition of the narcotic activity. Thus, even with 
veronal, the corresponding open-chain compound diethylmalonic acid 
Vireide (XXXIV) is quite inactive. 


/NHa HOOCy yCaHj 
^NH CO / ''CaHj 


yNH COy 

OC^ > 


\ 


•N- 


-CO^ 
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Amidopyrine, 

Attempts to confer pain-relieving qualities on the barbiturates have 
not been very successful. The closest approaches to a solution which has 
been made up to the present are the association of a barbiturate nucleus 
with amidopyrine in Pfeiffer’s compound, used m verainon, and the linkage 
with a member of the morphine group in Didial and Condeonal. Amido- 
pyrine, a derivative of antipyrine, is well known under the registered name of 
Pyramidon, and appears to possess greater analgesic properties than anti- 
pyrine itself or other members of the coal-tar group. Its pain-relieving 
powers are enhanced by admixture with a simple hypnotic, possibly because 
the latter diminishes the patient’s anticipation of pain. The fact has been 
made use of in a popular modern series of pain-relieving mixtures which 
fall outside the Dangerous Drugs Acts. 

In each case pain-relief is due to amidopyrine combined rather mechani- 
cally or molecularly with a simple hypnotic. A barbitone derivative with 
pain-relieving qualities in its own right is still to be found. 

Up to recent times, the derivatives of amidopyrine weie considered to 
be of low toxicity. Recent observations have shown that they are respon- 
sible for an almost fatal condition known as agranulopenia. They have, 
therefore, to be used with very great caution. 

The Margin of Safety in a Hypnotic, 

The actual potency does not concern us much. It is just as easy to 
give five grains of one drug as one grain of a more potent one. The point 
of practical importance is the margin of safety between the hypnotic dose 
and the lethal one. This is represented by the ratio M. D. D./M. Th. D. 
The higher this figure, the safer the drug. Quoting fromtheliterature: 
luminal is 1*3 ; barbitone i*6 ; soneryl, nembutal and phanodorm, 2*4; 
dial, 2*5 ; evipan, 5. From this it would appear that it is not very safe 
to employ luminal in full hypnotic doses, although in sedative or anti- 
epileptic dosage it is free from immediate risk. 

Duration of Sleep to be Ejrpecled. 

The effect of a sleeping draught should last many hours, but die away 
before morning. For a basal anaesthetic a much shorter duration is desirable. 
Quoting once more from available literature : — Human therapeutic dosage : 
sodimii evipan, intravenous, lasts twenty minutes and evipan by mouth, 
two hours. Rats with coma dosage ; nembutal, four and a half hours, 
pemocton, five hours ; amytal, six to thirty hours ; barbitone, eighteen to 
thirty-six hours- The duration of narcosis produced by the dial group 
lies between the evanescent basal andLSthetics and that of diowsy barbitone 
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itself. As judged by these two considerations of safety and duration alone 
the basal anaesthetics of choice are evipaa and nembutal. Practical experi- 
ence appears to justify this conclusion. 

In 1927 a paper was read by Dr. F. A. Pickworth in which it was 
shown by animal experiments that actual degenerative changes occurred in 
the nerve-cells after the prolonged administration of barbituric acid com- 
pounds. This work had liecn carried out by the late Sir Frederick Mott in 
conjunction with Dr. Pickworth. There is, therefore a pathological basis 
for the toxic nervous symptoms which are observed clinically. 

In the stage of intoxication which precedes narcosis susceptible 
patients show excitement, which may hinder rather than promote sleep. 
The preventive for such trouble is a preliminary dose of bromide. In 
certain cases, therefore, bromine has been introduced into the barbiturate 
nucleus — for example, noctal, pemocton. 

There are many urea derivatives other than the malonylureas, and 
some of them are first class hypnotics. They are not barbiturates, and are 
particularly useful for patients with idiosyncrasies and for those who have 
become habituated to barbiturates. 

May I now refer to the hypnotic properties of the extracts from the 
root of Rauwolfia Serpentina. As early as March 1912, the speaker read a 
note on its alkaloidal principles and therapeutic properties in a meeting of 
the Asiatic vSociety of Bengal. The extracts have marked hypnotic proper- 
ties and are specially indicated in certain forms of insanity. Since the 
above paper was read, much work has been done on the chemistry of the 
drug and many alkaloids have been extracted from the roots. Its hypnotic 
properties may lie due to these alkaloids. 

It would be more in keeping with the digfnily and traditions of the 
profession of medicine and chemistry if independent pharmacological re- 
search could be endowed in our medical schools and universities sufficiently 
well to enable us to make our own discoveries. The credentials of every 
new hyi>notic should be carefully examined before a single dose is prescribed. 

Now I come to the end of ray address and in doing so, I cannot help 
referring to the various accomplishments, the courteous and unassuming 
manners, the warmth and benevolence of heart which distinguish the 
gentleman who has been nominated by the Council to succeed me in this 
chair and I rejoice most sincerely that the Society possesses amongst its 
members a person who, is so well qualified to preside over our meetings, 
to watch over our interests and help us in our deliberations, and who has won 
for himself a high international reputation for bis researches. May our 
Society prosper under the presidentship of Dr. J. C. Ghosh. 



SYNTHESIS OF NEW LOCAL ANiESTHETiCS. PART I. 

By K. N. Gaind. 


Novy (Amer. Chem. /., 1888, 10 , 145 ; also cf. Merck, Ber., 1885, 18 , 
2954; ibid,, 1888, 21, 48) prepared different esters of benzoyl ecgonine and found 
that the higher the alcohol the more pronounced is the local anaesthetic proper- 
ty. Since the simplest compounds that can possess the local anaesthetic pro- 
perty are the benzoylated hydroxyamino acids, therefore it seemed of inte- 
rest to synthesise substances possessing the general formula (I, R"'=H), 
and vary R to find out if there is any change in activity. 


COOR 

Me-COCO^ ^R' 
R"-CHNEt2 
(I) 


COOH 

I 

Me— COH. 

I 

CHaCl 

(ID 


These have been prepared by converting monochloroacetone via its 
cyanhydrin to the corresponding chlorohydroxyisobutyric acid (II) 

The acid was esterified with various alcohol (ethyl, propyl, wopropyl, 
benzyl), and then the chlorine atom was replaced by reaction with dietliylamine 
under pressure. The hydroxyl group in (II) was benzoylated or /^-nitroben- 
zoylated and in the case of the :f)-nitrobenzoyl derivative, the product was 
further reduced to />-aminobenzoyl derivative (I, R'=NH2, R" = H) using the 
platinum oxide catalyst. 

The cyanhydrin of chloroacetone, which could not be prepared satisfac- 
torily by the method of BischofI {Bc't,, 1872, 6, 865 ; cf, Fourneau, Bull. Soc. 
chim.y 1909, iv, 5, 229), was obtained from the bisulphite addition product of 
chloroacetone by interaction with the calculated amount of potassium cya- 
nide. The cyanhydrin was transformed to the corresponding hydroxy acid 
by fuming hydrochloric acid. The chlorohydroxy acid, thus obtained, was 
esterified with various alcohols. 

Chloroethylmethyl ketone was prepared by the chlorination of ethyl- 
methyl ketone (Forster and Fierz, /. Chem. Soc., 1908, 98 , 675) and the two 
chloro compounds, Me’CH (Cl)*CO*Me and Me^CHg’CO'CHgCl were sepa- 
tated ty distillation in vacuo. The former was converted into its cyanhydrin 
and *then hydrolysed. The reauhing acid# Me*CH(Cl)*C(OH) (COOH}Me 
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purified via its zinc salt, was esterified and then reacted with diethylamme 
and finally benzoylated giving (I, R"=Me, R'=H). 

All the compounds described in this paper have strong local anaesthetic 
action as tested by rabbits* cornea method. A full detail of these expeii- 
ments would be published elsewhere. 


Experimental. 

Freshly distilled chloroacetone (46 g.) was treated with a saturated solu- 
tion of sodium bisulphite (54 g.) in small portions at a time and the rise of 
temperature was avoided by cooling in ice. The reaction was completed at 
5® by allowing to stand for some time. A solution of potassium cyanide 
(65 g. in 130 c.c. of water) was slowly added to the mixture at 5® with 
stirring when the solids were replaced by an oily layer which was extracted 
several times with ether, dried, solvent recovered and then distilled, b-p- 
iio®/22 mm., yield 46 g. (c/. Bischoff, loc. cit,), 

P-Chloro-a^hydroxyisobuiyric Acid . — ^The foregoing nitrile (46 g.) vas 
hydrolysed by fuming hydrochloric acid (60 c.c.), first at room temperature 
for 2 hours and then at 100® for 4-5 hours. The ester was isolated 
in the usual manner and crystallised from benzene, m.p. no®, (cf, Four- 
neau, loc. cit.). 

Benzyl P-chloro-a~hydioxyisobutyrate . — The above acid (13 g.) was 
esterified with benzyl alcohol (30 g.) with hydrogen chloride by heating at 
100® for 12 hours. The ester, isolated in the usual manner, had b.p. 
185V45 mm. (Found : Cl, 15 45. C11H13O3CI requires Cl, 15*52 per cent). 

Benzyl P-diethylamino-a^benzoyloxyAsobutyratc (I, R = CH2Ph ; R' = 
R"s=H). A mixture of the above benzyl ester (20 g.), diethylamme 
(59 g- of 33% solution in benzene) was heated under pressure at 150® for 6 
hours. The precipitated hydrochloride of diethylamine was separated and 
the benzene solution was freed from the solvent in vacuo. The residual oil 
was extracted with 2iV-hydrochloric acid and the solution extracted with 
ether. The hydrochloric acid solution was concentrated and basified in the 
cold with sodium carbonate and extracted with ether. Tne ethereal solutioh 
furnished an oily base which decomposed on distillation in vacuo. Hence 
the crude base was directly benzoylated with benzoyl chloride and 
sodium bicarbonate solution. The benzoyl derivative was crystallised 
from hot dilute alcohol in needles, m.p. 63®. (Found: N, 3*9. C22H27O4N 
requires N, 3*79 per cent). 

It was converted into the hydrochloride in dry ether with hydrogen 
chloride and purified by crystallisation from a mixture of ether and alcohol 
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as slender needles, m.p. 198®. (Found : N, 35 ; Q, 8*9. C22H28O4NCI 
requires N, 3-45 ; Cl, 8*75 per cent). 

Hydrochloride of Benzyl P-diethylainino^<i-{p'-nitro)^benzoyloxyisO'‘ 
butyrate (I, R = CHgPh ; R' = NOg ; R" = H).— A mixture of iS-diethyl- 
amino-a-hydroxyw(?butyrate (3 g.) and f>-nitrobenzoyl chloride (3 g.) was 
heated at i6o® for hours. The mixture was treated with dry ether and the 
insoluble residue was extracted with boiling acetone whence on concen- 
tration slightly brown needles, m. p. 190®, were deposited. The product 
was crystallised from a mixture of alcohol and ether, m.p. 195®. (Found : 
Cl, 8*0. C22H27ON2CI requires Cl, 7*88 per cent). 

Hydrochloride of Benzyl fi-diethylainino-o,-{p^amino) benzoyloxy-iso- 
butyrate (I, R = CHg.Ph, R' = NHg ; R" = H). — The above compound 
(i g.) in absolute alcohol (50 c.c.) was reduced using platinum oxide 
catalyst (o’l g.) (cf. /. Amer. Chetn. Soc-, 1922, H, 1397). After the 
removal of the solvent, the residue was crystallised from a mixture of 
alcohol and ether, ni p- 175'’- (Found : N, 69 ; Cl, 8's. C22H29O4N9CI 
requires N, 6-82 ; Cl, 8'46 per cent). 

Propyl fi-chloro-(x-hydroxy\sabutyrate had b.p. ioo“/i3 mm. {cf. Four- 
neau, " Organic Medicaments,” 1925, p. 222). 

The above ester was converted into the diethylamino derivative as 
described in the case of benzyl ester. The base in this case also resisted 
purification and therefore it was benzoylated as described before. The 
propyl P-diethylamino-a-benzoyloxyisobutyrate (delicate needles) melted at 
56°. (Found : N, 4'3. Ci8H.j7O.4N requires N, 4*36 per cent). The 
hydrochloride melted at 217°. (Found : Cl, lo’i. C18H28O4NCI requires 
Cl, 993 per cent). 

The isopropyl P-chloro-a-hydroxyisobutyrate, prepared in an analogous 
manner, had b.p. 110° 1 12 mm. It was reacted with diethylamine and then 
benzoylated. The isopropyl fi~diethylamino-a-benzoyloxyisobuiyrale 
had m.p. 44° after crystallisation from dilute alcohol. (Found : N, 4‘5. 
C18H27O4N requires N, 4*36 per cent). The hydrochloride, m.p. 207', was 
crystallised from a mixture of alcohol and ether. (Found : Cl, lo’o. 
C18H28O4NCI requires Cl, 9'93 Per cent). 

a-Hydroxy-a-chlorovaleronitrile [Me'CH(Cl)’C(OH){CN)'Me] was pre- 
pared from a-chlorosthylmethyl ketone (not always homogeneous, vide 
below) via the bisulphite compound as described before. 

The crude nitrile (5 g.) could be hydrolysed with fuming hydrochloric 
acid (30 c.c., d 126) by heating on the water-bath for 4 hours. After 
cooling the separated acids were extracted with ether and the residue from 
ether was converted into zinc salt by neutralisation with zinc carbonate. 
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The zinc sabs were crystallised from hot water, the first crop being pure 
zinc salt of <i-hydroxy-i 8 -chlorovaleric acid, whence the acid, m-p. 92 • 
(cf. Annden, 1890, 287 . 123) was isolated. In the case of benzyl ester, the 
tedions process of purification of the acid can be avoided by directly 
esterifying the crude nitrile. With benzyl alcohol, the resulting esters are 
separable by fractional distillation. 

A mixture of the above nitrile (20 g.) and benzyl alcohol (60 g.) was 
saturated with hydrogen chloride at 0° and then heated at 100® for 5 hours. 
After decomposition with boiling water, the resulting ester (A) was extracted 
with ether, dried, and distilled at 180°/ 20 mm. A second ester (B), b.p. 
210® /20 mm., may be admixed with the above if the chloroketone is not 
pure, presumably arising from an isomeric chloroketone. 

The esters (A), and (B) when analysed gave Cl, i4‘4 and i4's respective- 
ly. CisHigO^Cl requires Cl, i4‘67 per cent. 

The two esters were reacted separately with diethylamine and then 
benzoylated in the usual manner and the benzoyl compound derived from 
the ester (A) had m.p. 61® after crystallisation from alcohol, whilst the 
corresponding benzoyl derivative from (B) had m.p. 47®. (Found in A : 
N, 3’8 ; in B : N, 3’6. C33H2904N requires N, 3'65 per cent). 

The two hydrochlorides had m.p. 207® and 235® respectively [Pound 
in the hydrochloride derived from the ester A; Cl, 8*5; and that from B : 
Cl, 84. C2aH3o04NCl requires Cl, 8’46 per cent). 

The author is inclined to the view that the ester (A) has the structure 
Me'CH{Cl)-C(OH)(COC)CHgPh)-Me, whilst the ester (B) is probably 
Me'CHg ClOH) (COOCHaPhl’CHjCl. But at present definite proof is 
lacking for confirmation of the view. Both the hydrochlorides have strong 
local ansesthetic action. 

The author’s best thanks are due to the Lady Tata Memorial Trust for 
a scholarship and to Professors P. C. Guha and J. N. R&y for thfeir 
interest and guidance. 


Thb Dnivirsi*y Chbmicai, 
l/Aioiutouss, Labors. 


Received December 17, 1936. 



THE electrcx:hemical properties of palmitic 

ACID HYDROSOLS. 

By Sudhamoy Mxjkherjer. 

The study of the electrochemical properties of colloidal solutions of 
acidic substances has received considerable attention in recent years. Colloi- 
dal solutions are often treated as homogeneous systems possessing the 
properties of acids in true solution (Pauli and Valko, Elektroche- 
mie der Kolloide/* 1929; Buchner, ** Colloid Chemistry" by Alexander 
1926, pp. 126-136). The work of Mukherjee and co-workers (a connected 
account of their work and references to literature have been given in a 
paper by J.N. Mukherjee, R. P. Mitra and S- Mukherjee, to be publislied 
shortly in the transactions of the National Institute of Sciences of India) 
on the other hand has drawn attention to their polyphase character and to 
the part played by the electrical double layer in such systems. Investiga- 
tions on sih'cic acid sols and on acid clay sols have shown that interactions 
of these systems with electrolytes consist mainly of interchanges of ions 
present in the electrical double layer surrounding the particles. The 
present investigation on colloidal solutions of palmitic acid w^as undertaken 
\Vith a view to examine its behaviour in the light of the above theoretical 
stand-points. 


Kxpkrimbntae. 

Preparation of Palmitic Acid Sol . — Pure palmitic acid (Kahlbaum) 
was dissolved in absolute alcohol (Merck's Reagent) so as to obtain a satu- 
rated solution The clear solution was added drop by drop to boiling 
conductivity water (specific conductivity 1-3 x 10“® mho). Part of the 
palmitic acid, instead of being dispersed colloidally, floated on the surface 
in the form of solid particles. The sol was boiled for about 2 hours in 
order to drive off the alcohol. It was stocked, while hot, in the stocking 
vessel in an atmosphere of pure hydrogen. Fine sols without visible 
aggregates were obtained. The sol remained unchanged for about 10 days 
during which the measurements were made. On keeping for a longer 
period, aggregates begin to appear. 

The stocking vessel---The apparatus consists of a Jena glass bottle 
fitted with a normal burette by a ground-glass joint. It is so devised that 

3 
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the sol can be stocked and transferred in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas 
without coming in contact with atmospheric air. The sol comes in contact 
only with Pyrex and Jena normal glass surfaces and the system of glass 
apparatus is able to stand a vaccum of 75 cm. of mercury without showing 
any leakage. The arrangement is the same as described by Mukherjee and 
co-workers {Indian /. Agric. ScL, 1932, 2 , 638 ; 1936, 6, 577). 

The titration Cell — The titration cell is of the same type as described by 
Mukherjee and co-workers Hoc. cit.). 

Poteniiometfic Measurements.— k Cambridge potentiometer reading up 
to 0*2 milli-volt and a Leeds and Northrup galvanometer of high current 
sensitivity (4x10”^^ amp.) were employed. The normal calomel half cell 
was used as the reference electrode. 

Conductivity Measurements. — The source of A. C. w^as a Vreeland 
oscillator working at 500 and 1000 cycles per second. A recalibrated Curtis 
coil resistance box and a Leeds and Northrup marble drum bridge w ere 
used in the assembly. An air condenser of adjustable capacity was 
connected in parallel with the resistance box in order to balance the capacity 
of the cell. • 

Precautions against Electrical Leakages. — ^For preventing electrical 
leakages, which are often very troublesome, the following precautions were 
taken ; (a) The experimental table was covered with an earthed metal 
sheet, (b) All electrical connections were made with lead covered Henley 
wires, the outer covers being earth connected, (c) All exposed terminals, 
etc., were protected with insulating tapes and covered wrth earthed coppei 
gauze. 

The Hydrogen Genei at 01. —Hydrogen gas was obtained by the electro- 
lysis of caustic soda solution in a U-tube with platinmn electrodes. The gas 
was purified by passing through concentrated sulphuric acid, soda lime, then 
through a tube containing copper gauze heated in an electrical furnace 
(400 ), and through purest soda lime and conductivity water, and finally 
through the experimental liquid before it passed into the titration vessel. 

All the measurements were carried out in a water thermostat provided 
with an electrical heater and thermoregulator at a tememperature of 35° + 0*04^ 

Resui. Ts AND Discussion. 

Absolute Value of the pu of the Sols. 

It has been observed with silicic acid sols Hoc. cit.) that the/>H values of 
the sols as obtained from the e.m.f. of the hydrogen electrode sometimes 
show irregular variations. Cleansing and replatinisatioq of the electrod^^ 
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sometimes, though not always, improve matters. The difference in the initial 
values, however do not materially ailect the deteiminatlon of the total 
acidity from the titration curves. Similar irregii'^ar variations of the initial 
pH have been observed also in the case of palinilic acid sols. The pn was m 
some cases measured uith the quinhydrone electiode for comparison. In 
th following table are given the obseived pn values for some of the sols on 
diflerent days. In this table E has the same significance as in the equation, 


0*0001984 T 

for both the hydrogen and quinhydrone electrodes. The e.m.f. of the normal 
calomel half cell against the normal hydrogen electrode has been taken to be 
0*2823 volt at 35®. 

Table I 


Sol A 

pn E 


Ptnj 

Q« 

PtHj 

Qi. 

5*28 


0*3226 

0-3189 

5*34 


0*3263 


5*34 


0*3263 


5*23 


0-3195 


5*25 


0*3208 


S*ii 


0*3122 


5*19 


0*3171 


Mean 5*26 

Sol C 

0*3171 


pn 


E 


Ptu. 

~Qn 

Ptii, 


5*48 


0*3348 


5*45 


0-3330 


5*10 


3*3116 


4*94 


0*3019 


4-91 


0*2990 


5*15 


0-3147 


5*25 


0*3195 


5*085 


0*3107 


Mean 5*17 


0*3160 



Sol B 

pn E 



PtHj 

Qh 

PtHj, 

Qn 


4*92 

4*78 

0*3006 

0*2929 


5*00 


0*3055 



4.08 

4*77 

0*2993 

0*2914 


4*97 

4*61 

0-3037 

0*2817 


4*70 


0*2872 


Mean 

488 

4*72 

0*2981 

0*2883 



Sol D 




pn 


1 



PtHj 

O'n 

Pt,I, 

~Q" 



5*10 


0*3116 



4*90 


0-2994 


5*00 


0-3055 



5*00 


0-3055 



5*07 


0*3098 


Mean 

5*023 

5*00 

0-3069 

0*3055 
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The pn of these sols is near about 5*0. It appears that the pu (for spls 
A, B and C) gradually tends to diminish with time and reaches a value in 
the neighbourhood of 5*0. The maximum difference between the inean 
pm values obtained with the hydrogen and quinhydrone electrodes is 
o*i6 pm unit representing a difference of 10 m. volts. In the mojority of 
cases, the variations of the individual values of E obtained with the hydrogen 
electrodes from the mean values, do not exceed 5 m. volts, except in sol C, 
where the variations are generally larger. While the agreement should be 
considered satisfactory for such systems it is desirable to obtain k.m.f. values 
reproducible within 0*1 to 0*5 m. volt, as otherwise the calculated activity is 
liable to a large error. 

For checking the reliability of the experimental arrangement and of the 
electrodes, a number of measurements were made in HCl solutions of several 
concentrations. The following table gives the observed pE values and 
the values of E as defined above. The third column gives the difference 
in the values of E for the hydrogen and quinhydrone electrodes. 


Table II. 


E Diff. in m . v. pm 



Pta, 

Qh 

- ®Qe 


Q. 

(I) 

0U301 

0*1289 

1*2 

2*129 

2*11 

(2) 

0*1777 

0*1793 

1*6 

2*908 

2-935 

( 3 » 

0*1845 

0*1839 

0*6 

3 ’02 

3*01 

< 4 ) 

0*3447 

0*2428 

1*9 

4*005 

3*974 

( 5 ) 

0*2477 

0*2497 

2*0 

4*054 

4*087 

(6) 

0*2517 

0*2533 

1*6 

4-12 

4*08 

( 7 ) 

0*2609 

0*2593 

1*6 

4*27 

4*26 

(8> 

0*3031 

0*3018 

1*3 

496 

4*94 


In two instances, a difference of about 3 m.v. was observed between 
the two electrodes. It will be seen that wdth the precautions which have 
been adopted, the hydrogen electrode is fairly satisfactory. The larger 
variation of the pE of the sols should perhaps be attributed |o the diflEiculties 
in the attainment of equilibrium with hydrogen gas and die hydrogesi ions 
on the surface of the electrode when the latter is itnmfrHid in the soL 
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Titration of Palmitic Acid Sols with Bases. 

Pigutes * 1, 2 and 3 show the titration curves of palmitic acid sol A 
with ammonia (curves i and i', Figs 1 and 2), caustic soda (curves 2 and 2', 
Figs. I and 3), calcium hydroxide (curve 8, Fig. i) and baryta (curves 4 
and 4', Fig. i). The potentiometric and conductometric titration curves 
of sol B (curves 5 and 5') with baryta are given in Fig. 5. 


Fig. I. 

Palmitic acid sol A. 


Fig. 2. 
Palmitic acid sol A + ammonia. 








nx 

V 




The shapes of the potentiometric titration curves as well as the values 
of the total acidity calculated from the inflexion points in these curves vary 
with the base employed for the titration. The total acidity values of sol A 
from the curves are given in Table III. 

Tablb III. 

Total acidity in normality x 10®. 

NH4OH. NaOH. Ba(OH>i. 

1*2 (curve •• I or i') 1-9 (curve a) lo's (curve 4 » 

* hx these and ia subsequent figures the abscisa represent nx/v where n is the 
of the electrolyte in normality, * its volume added and v, the resulting 
vohune (initial volume + *) of the titrant. , - i. i u .r • 

*• It is not possible to calculate aie total acidity accurately from the polentioinefric 

rutue This value has been calculated from the minimum point in the coiwpMding 
pclentiometric corvc# 
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In the potentiometric titration curves with caustic soda, calcium 
hydroxide and baryta, an initial rise of i>a is followed by a region of buffer 
action and then by a second steep rise. The point of inflection iU the final 
rising portion has been used for calculating the total acidity. Beyond the 
inflexion point, the slope of the curve gradually diminishes. The buffering 
observed in the titration curves for calcium hydroxide and barium hydroxide 
is very strong and occurs between pE 6*o and 6*5. In the curves 3 and 
4 (Fig. i) the slope vanishes altogether in this region. In the curve for 
caustic soda, the region of buffer action is much shorter and occurs near 
pa 6*0. The indication of a strong buffer action is altogether absent in the 
case of ammonia. In this curve (no. 1) a weak inflexion is observed at pa 
about 6*3 and then the pa rises sharply to about 7*5. The slope of the curve 
thereafter rapidly diminishes showing a strong buffer action. 

Curves 3 for calcium hydroxide and curve 4 for baryta are of the same 
nature and run almost parallel. Their displacement appears mainly to 
result from the difference in the initial pa values and the hydrogen 
electrodes in the two cases appear to have maintained a nearly constant 
difference of potential during the titrations. Curve 4 in Fig. i represents 
a titration which was carried out with larger additions of baryta, keeping 
the interval between the successive additions constant. The higher slope 
in the middle portion indicates a non-attainment of equilibrium with the 
added base. 


Fig. 3. 

Palmitic acid sol A 



Fig. 4. 

Palmitic acid sol baryta* 
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On titrating sol A with a concentrated solution of caustic soda (curves 
6 and 6', Fig. 5) the middle flat portion of the curve is completely suppressed 
on account of the larger additions of the alkali. 
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The conductometric titration curve of sol A with ammonia (Curve i', 
Fig. 2) has a fairly sharp minimum which agrees with the point of inflexion 
(not very sharp) in the potentiometric curve. With caustic soda, the con- 
ductometric curve has a rounded minimum (curve 2', Fig. 9). This rounded 
portion corresponds with the region of buffer action in the potentiometric 
curve. With baryta the conductometric titration curve (curve 5', Fig. 4) 
has a sharp lowering and then a region of almost constant specific conducti- 
vity in agreement with the flat portion in the pB. curve (curve 5, Fig. 4). 


Total Acidity as Calculated from the Titration Curves and the 
Stoichiometric Content of Palmitic Acid in the Sol, 

The palmitic acid contents of two sols have been compared with the 
titrable acids in the sols as calculated from the titration curves {vide Table 
IV). The palmitic acid was extracted from the sol with ether (100 c.c. of 
ether to 500 c.c. of the sol) and was weighed after evaporation to drynesss 
in a vacuum desiccator. 


Table IV. 


SolE 

SolF 


Total acid (N x lo**) 
(By titration with baryta). 

i9’o 


i6‘2 

14*3 


Average = 15 ’2 


Palmitic acid (.V x 10®) 
(By extraction). 

2I’9 

15*0 


Considering the small quantities of acid involved in the extraction, the 
agreement between the two sets of values should be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the titrations with baryta practically all the palmitic acid has thus reacted 
with the base at the inflection point. 


Tiiraiion and Back Titration. 

Palmitic acid sol C was titrated with baryta up to pn 8'34 (beyond the 
point of inflexion which occurs near pn y'o) and then the sol was left 
overnight in the titration vessel after carefully sealing up with pure paraffin 
wax all openings of the titration cell so as to avoid Ingress of carbon dioxide 
from the air. The next morning the sol was titrated with hydrochloric acid 
(curves 7 and 7', Fig. 6). 
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Pdlmiiic acid sol il+KOH 
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Palmitic acid sol C 




The initial pn on the second day was only 7*05. As the leakage of 
carbon dioxide in the cell is not likely, the lowering of should be ascribed 
to a slow reaction with the excess of baryta. The back titration curve 
(curve 7', Fig. 6) has nearly the same form as the original titration curve 
and shows a striking parallelism with it. The back reaction, viz,, the 
formation of palmitic acid and barium chloride by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on barium palmitate is also attended with buffer action. The 
original reaction is thereby shown to be reversible. It may be mentioned 
that the sol had coagulated on standing overnight in excess of baryta. It 
is significant that the titration curves of the colloidal solution (baryta 
titration) and of the suspension of the coagulum (back titration with llCl) 
which certainly constitutes a heterogeneous system show such close 
resemblance. 


Effect of Neutral Salts, 

Palmitic acid sol B was titrated with potassium chloride and sol C with 
barium chloride (curves 8, 9 and 9', Fig. 7) and sol D also with barium 
chloride* (curve ii, Fig. 8). A similar titration of a hydrochloric acid 
solution of approximately the same pa as the sol with barium chloride was 
carried out for comparison (curves 10, Fig. 7). 

Potassium chloride produces only a slight change of pn (0*04 pn unit 
on the first addition, nx/v* 0*002 W and on further additions, the pn re- 

♦ This titration was stopped after the pn came down to 4*44 and the titration cell 
was kept sealed overnight. On resuming the titration on the next morning, 
the pn was found to be 4*16 and did not change on fnrther additions of the 
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mains practically unchanged. Barium chloride on the other hand produced 
a larger change of hydrogen ion activity. The lowering of pn is sharper 
at the beginning but the rate of change diminishes with increasing con- 
centration of the added salt. In each of the barium chloride cxarvcs, a 
break in the slope is observed which suggests that the reaction occurs in 
two stages. The position of the break, however, appears to bear no 
relation to the hydrogen ion concentration of the sol or its palmitic acid 
content. 


Fig. 7 . 


Fig. 8, 


Palmitic acid sol D4'BaCl2. 




5*2 

5*0 

4-8 

4.4 

4*0 



[Curve 8 refers tt; sol B + KCl ; 9 8: 9' to 
sol C + BaCb and 10 to HCl + BaClj 
rc6.pecti\elv ] 

Sols D and G were mixed with barium chloride so as to make the sol 
dednormal with respect to the salt in each case and left overnight. The 
mixture was titrated with baryta the following day. The titration curves of 
the two sols and of their mixtures with barium chloride are given in Figs. 9 

(curves la and 13) and in Fig. 10 (curves 16 and 17). ^ 

The of the titration curves in the presence of barium chloride 

resemble that of a strong acid and have steeper inflexions.* The titobm 
curves of the ultrafiltrates of sols D and G (curves 14 and 18) and of their 

ultrafiltrates in the presence of 01 N barium chloride 15 and 19) 

are also given in the above figures. Curves 14 and 15 show buffer action 
between Jk 5-4 and 6-4. A thin ultrafilter membrane of finer poic rtze 

• At the beginning of carve ii, there is a short flat portion and in the 
carve « I short ri^ in.the same region. These features axe absent in thecurves 

for aol G. 

4 
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2fr 

was ttsed lor sol G with the result that this feature is absent in the titration 
curves (i8 and 19) of the ultrafiltrates. It appears that in the former case, 
the tiltrafiltrates contained fine colloidal particles of palmitic add which had 
passed through the membrane. 


Fig. 9. 

Palmitic acid sol D. 



The effect of the addition of barium chloride to palmitic acid sols on 
their free and total acidities and on those of their ultrafiltrates will be seen 
m Table V. 

• Table V. 

Without addition of salt In the presence of 0‘i N-BaCl| 



PB. 

an xio®. 

Total acidity 
{N X 10®). 

pa. 

an xio®. 

Total acidity 
{N X 10®). 

SolD 

5*02 

9-98 

19-5 

4*14 

7*24 

i6*s 

Ultrafiltrate 

4-87? 

— 

3*5 

4*40 

3*68 

9*0 

' SolG 

5-17 

0*676 

12*8 

V 

trz 

4-64 

9*39 

xi*7 

Ultrafiltrate 

5*43 

0*372 

4*70 

2*00 

57 
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Th& total acidities of the sols in presence of barium chloride are 
somewhat less than those of the pure sols. The hydrogen ion activities of 
the sols in presence of barium chloride, though higher than those of the 
pure sols, are less than the total acidities of the sols (37% in the case of 
sol D and 18% in the case of sol G of their respective total acidities). 
This shows that at this stage the majority of the hydrogen ions are 
not free, i,e, are osmotically inactive, although they can react 
with hydroxyl ions at a lower pa level (vide, curve 17) than in the 
pure sol. 


Fig. 10. 

Palmitic acid sol G, 



Palmitic Acid Sol as a Single Phase System. 

The point of view that colloidal solutions can be treated as single 
phase systems appears at first sight to receive support from the titration 
curves of palmitic acid sols, especially with the alkaline earth hydro- 
xides, which resemble to some extent those of weak monobasic acids with 
a strong alkali. It will be shown below that the resemblance is only 
miperfidal. 

Variations of the Total Acidity and the Difference in the Forms of 
the Titration Curves obtained with Different Bases. 

It has already been pointed out that the total acidities calculated from the 
points of inflexion of the titration curves vary with the base employed. 
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Iyer (Half yearly J- Mysore Univ., with 

iTween the potentiometric titraUon soda 

caustic «)da and baryta. rL^tbeZed alkaUwiU 

remain unneutral^ on acco ' depressed due to the increased 

•Wi^ dissociation of the remaining acid win ne aepresscu u 

conceoWlioo <A the aniom enii the ‘buOer cai»city' d the sr^ mU ' 

^^htoj . maximum ..lue at the petot o! 

^ith caustic soda Hes 

below pa 7*0* 


Fjg. II. 



If we regard palmitic acid sol as a single phase system, itsneutraliwtioo 
with baryta or calcium hydroxide, w hich form insoluble salte 
acid Sd resemble the analogous case of the neutralisaUon of di^lvrf 
citric acid with calcium hydroxide. The insoluble calcium atrate formed 
during the titration separates out as a solid phase and the **3^“ 
centration of the solution at any stage is determined by the 

the citric acid left unneutralised. No sudden nse of f». 

be observed during the titration until at the equivalence pomt Ae ^ 

aharply similar to what happens on the addition of calcium hydromde to 
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pure water. The observed forms of the titration curves are not in agree- 
ment with the expected behaviour. Further evidence will presently be 
given against the hypothesis, that the colloidal solution of palmitic acid 
behaves as a single phase system. 


Vanability of the Dissociation Constant Calculated 
from the Titration Cun^cs. 

In the dissolved state palmitic acid is known to be a weak acid. 
The homologues of acetic acid up to decoic acid have dissociation 
constants not differing greatly from that of acetic acid, viz., 1*7x10**. 
McBain and Buckingham (/. Chenu Soc., 1927, 2688) hi s assumed the 
value 10“ * for the dissociation constant of palmitic acid at 90® for making 
approximate calculations. 

The values of a, the ratio of free acidity and total acidity, for a number 
of palmitic acid sols calculated from the equation : 


K = 




I-a 


(it) 


are given in Table VI. The total acidities used in the calculations are those 
obtained from the potentionietric titration curves with baryta. The disso- 
ciation constants calculated from equation (nil and from the titration curves 
at the points of one fourth, half and three fourths neutralisations using the 
Henderson equation : 

[Salt] + [A] 

are also given in the same table. 


(m) 


TABtE VI. 


Acidity W x lo*) 


iCxiot 



Free. 

Total. 

From eqn. 

At 1/4 
neutrali- 
sation. 

At i/a 
neutrali- 
sation. 

At 3/4^. 
neatrah- 
sation. 

Sol A 

0*575 

10*5 

5-48 

3*4 

1*95 

3*39 

X7*o 

SolB 

1*59 

z 4*6 

10*9 

19-5 

1*95 

4*79 

;o*o 

Sole 

0‘851 

15*3 

5*54 

5*90 

1*41 

3*x6 

81 ^ 

80 ID 

0*980 

18*8 

5 *ax 

5'30 

1*95 

4*47 

B* 9 X 

SolE 

0*589 

19*0 

5 *xo 

2*90 

3*i6 

7*o8 

*7*4 

SolF 

0*631 

15*3 

4*13 

a *66 

x *86 

4-57 

xx*5 

SolG 

0*676 

X37 

S* 6 o 

4*00 

x42 


»4'5 
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The calculated dissociation constants are mostly of the order of lO*"^ 
and are lower than the proljable value for the acid in the dissolved condition. 
The numerical values of K for the different sols, however, show large 
variations. Even for the same sol, the dissociation constant calculated 
from the titration curve increases steadily from the point of one fourth 
neutralisation to that of three foiiiths neiitialisation. Such variation 
denotes that tlic rate of chan;*e pu in the titration curve is less than 
what should lx* cxpccied in that of a weak acid in true solution. 

In the ixHentionietric titration curve of a weak monobasic acid by a 
strong alkali, the slope of the curve at the prnnt of half neutralisation has 
been shown by Aueibach and Smolczyk (Z, physikaL Chem., 1924, 110 , 65), 
to be independent of the dissociation constant of the acid They obtain for 
the slope the expression 


dpn _i74 
dx 


... (iv) 


where Xa is the volume of the liase required to reach the point of inflexion. 
Table VII gives the actual values of tlie slope at the point of half neutralisa- 
tion in the titration curves w’itli baryta and those calculated from equation 
(iv) for a number of sols. The sloi>es are expressed in terms of pB units 
per c.c, of the added base. 




Table VII. 




(obs.). 

dx 


Sol A 


< o' 37 S 
(000 

1-58 

SolB 


0*320 

1*20 

Sole 


0*150 

2 *x6 

80ID 


0*115 

0*983 

SolE 


0-537 

X-83 

80IP 


0*221 

21074 

SedG 


0*078 

2.36 


The observed slope is alw ays less than the calculated value of the 
minitnum slope and is 2ero in curves 3 aud 4 for sol A in Fig. i. The 
titration curves thus show that the course of neutralisation of colloid 
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solutions of palmitic acid is quite different from that of an acid in true 
solution. 


Palmitic Acid Sol as a Two-phase System* 

The behaviour of palmitic acid sol during titrations will be better 
understood if we regard it as a heterogeneous rather than a homogeneous 
system. The colloidal particles of palmitic acid may be regarded as 
constituting the solid phase in thermodynamic equilibrium with its saturated 
solution in water. On the addition of baryta to the sol there will be a 
lowering of the hydrogen ion concentration and a corresponding increase of 
the concentration of palmitate ions till the solubility product of barium 
palmitate is exceeded- The salt will now begin to form a second solid 
phase. The system will consist of three components existing in four phases 
(inciuding the vapour) and will be uiiivariant. At a constant temparature 
therefore (since the pressure may also be assumed to remain constant) tlie 
neutralisation should proceed at a constant composition of the system 
(Nernsti ** Theoretical Chemistry/’ loth German Ed., 1923, p. 626), i.c., at 
a constant pn • When one of the solid phases, namely, palmitic acid 
disappears, the system becomes bi variant and the pn increases on the addition 
of the base. Since the salt is insoluble, there will Ixj no perceptible 
hydrolysis and an inflexion will occur in the titration curve at the point of 
complete neutralisation of the acid at the neutral pn . All these features are 
corroborated by the i)otentionietric till alion curves 3 and 4 of palmitic acid 
sol A, where the titrations have been can ied out under equilibrium condi- 
tions. The slight rise of pn in the middle portions of the other cuives 
must be attributed to the non-attainment of equilibrium with the added 
base. The only point of difference which is to Ixi observed is that 
beyond the points of inllexionsi the titration curves show indication of a 
reaction of the base with the insoluble salt. 

On the addition of barium chloride to a i)almitic acid sob the insoluble 
barium palmitate is formed and simultaneously an equivalent amount of 
hydrochloric acid is liberated in accordance with the equation, 

2HP + BaCl2 = BaP2 + 2HCl ... . ... (v) 

The system has now four components existing in four phases and is 
bivariant and at a constant tenii>erature and pressure can remain in equiji- 
brium with varying compositions of the liquid phase. Actually the 
pm diminishes with increasing concentrations of barium chloride. 
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If S| and S, denote the 
barium palmitate respectively, 
cd nuus action: 

solubility products of palmitic acid and 
the following relations follow from the law 


[H*]. [P-] 

=s, 

... (vi) 

and 

[P-]* 

— S2 ••• 

... {vii) 

wbcnce 

~W] 

=82/^1 -Z (constant) 

... iviii) 


Thus, under equilibrium conditions the concentration of hydrogen ions 
should vary proportionately with the square root of the molar concentration 
of the barium ions in the solution. The values of Z calculated* at 
different points in the titration curves (curves 20 and 21 for sol C and curve 
aa for sol D) with barium chloride are plotted against the equivalent con- 
centration of barium chloride nxjv in Figure ii. In each of the curves 
Z rises initially and after a break in the slope tends to become constant. 
In curve 20 it actually becomes constant after the addition of o*oiN-barium 
chloride with the exception of one stray value. In the other curves Z con- 
tinues to increase, though slowly. That the variations of the value of Z indi- 
cate a true thermodynamic e(|ulibrium Ixjtween the different phases has not 
been established under these conditions. 

The results given above show detinitely that colloidal solution of pal- 
mitic acid differ in their elcctrcxrheniical projierties in some essential respects 
from acids in true solution. It has also Ken shown that the shapes of 
the titration curves with calcium hydroxide or baryta and the interactions 
of the sols with barium chloride are, barring some irregularities, in agree- 
ment with the expected behaviour if the colloidal solution be regarded as 
a heterogeneous system. The colloidal pai tides are to be considered as 
constituting^ solid phase which is in equilibrium w ilh its saturatiid solu- 
tion. The irregular features are: (a) the slopes of the titration curves ob- 
tained with baryta at the point of half neutralisation are not always zero 


* In calcnlating these values the concentration of harinni ions have been obtained 
by subtracting half of the Increase of the hydrogen ions concentration of the sol from 
mc^ concentration of the bariom chloride added to the sul. The assumptions have been 
that h) the observed increase in the number of hydrogen ions in the sol is accom- 
panied with the disappearance of an equivalent number of barinm ions from the solu- 
tion and (a) the activity coefficient of barinm chloride at the concentratiQiis involved 
{• unity. 
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And (W the value of the ratio V does not always rainain constant 

during the titration of the sol with barium chloride. The probable causes 
of these irregularities and also the mechanism of the interactions taking 
place between palmitic acid sols and bases and salts are discussed 
below. 

It has been pointed out already in a previous section that a difference 
between the slopes of the titration curves of sol A with baryta is observed on 
changing the rate of addition of the base. It shows that the interactions 
taking place between the sol and the base are slow and the non-attain- 
ment of equilibrium under the conditions of experiment may lead to 
irregular^ results. There is another factor which may impart characteristic 
properties to colloidal solutions, namely, the electrical double layer surroimd- 
ing the collodial particles (Mukherjee, Mittra and Mukherjee, loc, cit). 
The negative charge of colloidal particles of acidic substances originate 
from the existence of primarily adsorbed anions on their surface. An equi- 
valent amount of hydrogen ions are present in the double layer, partly in 
the mobile condition and partly as secondarily adsorbed ions. Cations of an 
added electrolyte will displace the mobile hydrogen ions by diffusion into 
the double layer and may also get adsorbed on the surface and simul- 
taneously displace the bound hydrogen ions. The ion pair formed by the 
metallic cation and the primarily adsorbed anion may or may not be stable 
on the surface depending on several factors. These factors are : — 

(a) The lattice energy of the primarily adsorbed anions, i.e., the forces 
bolding these ions on to the neighbouring ions in the interior of the 
particles. 

(h) The stability of the primarily adsorbed ions in the free state in 
solution. 

(c) The solubility of the salt formed by the ions constituting the ion 
pair if it separates as a solid phase during the experiment. 

(d) The lattice energy of the crystals of this salt. A relatively large 
lattice energy of the primarily adsorbed anions and a low stability of these 
ions in a state of solution would favour the formation of stable ion pairs 
on the surface, while under the reverse conditions the latter will split off 
from the surface and pass into the solution either as a dis^lved molecule 
or forming a separate solid phase when its solubility product is exceeded. 
Again, a large difference between the lattice energies of the resulting salt 
and the primarily adsorbed anion or a low solubility of the salt will help 
the ion pair to pass into the solution. In the case where the ion pairs are 
itable on the surface, the electrical double layer and not the core of the 

5 
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particles is in equilibrium with the solution. The conditions underlying 
the dassksl phase rule are, therefore, not satisfied and the system behaves 
differently. On the other hand, if the ion pair passes into the solution as 
soon as it is formed, the colloidal particles as a whole takes port in the 
equilibrium and the colloidal solution behaves as a true heterogeneous system. 

There is evidence to show that an electncal double layer exists 
surrounding the colloidal particle of palmitic acid. Mukherjee, Cbaudhuty 
and Bhabak (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1936, 18 , 379) have shown from micru- 
catapboretic experiments that these colloidal particles are negatively 
charged. Wicgncr and Pallmann (" Verhandlungen der zweiter 
Kommission und der Alkali Subkommission der intemationalen Bodenkun* 
lichen Gescllschaft,” 1929, pp, 92-243) observed that suspensions of palmitic 
acid in water have higher hydrogen ion activities than the clear supernatant 
liquids. Again, it will be seen from Table V in tliis paper that the hydrogen 
ion activities of mixtures of sols D and G with o'tN barium chloride are 
appreciably higher than those of their ultrafiltrates.* Such observations 
indicate that mobile hydrogen ions are present m the electrical double 
layer surrounding the colloidal particles. Here the primarily adsorbed ions 
are the palmitate ions. These ions are stable in alkaline solutions. In 
very weakly acid solutions they are stable at such a low concentration 
which obtains in the solution in equilibrium with the solid acid and barium 
palmitate. Besides, large differences between tlie lattice energies of solid 
palmitic acid and barium palmitate are also probable. ()n interaction with 
baryta, the ion pairs formed by the barium ions and the primarily adsorbed 
palmitate ions, therefore, split oft as barium x>almitate molecules and a 
separate phase is formed when the solubility product is exceeded. The 
qrstem, as has been shown in a previous section, now behaves as a hetero- 
geneous system obeying the phase rule and the law of mass action. 

On the addition of barium chloride to the sol, the mobile hydrogen ions 
are displaced from the double layer and at the same time barium ions arc 
adsorbed to form ion pairs. As in the titration of the sol with baryta, 
these ion pairs split off to form barium palmitate molecules as a separate 
phase and hydrochloric acid is liberated in accordance with equationiv). 
The increase in the concentration of hydrogen ions renders the palmitate 
ions less stable in solution and at the same time causes the displacement of 

* It will alK be teen from Table V that sol G has e lower Pm than iu 
bet the reverse is observed in the case of sol D. The altrafiltrates beiqg extremely 
dilate nnbaflered soliitkin, the pa valoes obtained for them are subject to a greater 
nneertainty than for the sols. Preaamably in the above case the ^a of the 
cf aol D is somewhat in error. 
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the hydrogen ions on the surface by barium ions more difficult. Conse- 
quently the reaction with barium chloride remains incomplete. This is 
seen from the fact that the free acidity of the mixture of the sol with 
barium chloride is less than the total acidity of the sol. From the results 
so far obtained, it is difficult to decide whether in the interaction of palmitic 
acid sol with barium chloride a thermodynamic equilibrium between the 
add and the salt in the solid phases is at all established. The non-uniform 
natme of the curves in Fig. ii shows that the reaction is of a somew^hat 
complex nature. Further work on this problem is in progress. 

The lower value of the total acidity obtained by titrating a mixture of 
palmitic acid sol and barium chloride with baryta than that obtained by 
titrating the pure sol with the same base indicates that a portion of the acid 
remains imneutralised at the inflexion point in the former case. The sol 
coagulates in the presence of barium chloride and the aggregates probably 
enclose some of the acid molecules which are prevented from reacting with 
the added base by a layer of barium palmitate molecules covering the surface. 

In the interaction of the sol with potassium chloride the mobile hydrogen 
ions are displaced into the intermicellary liquid but the adsorption of 
potassium ions does not proceed to any great extent on account of their low 
adsorbabilily. Again, potassium palmitate being soluble in water, the ion 
pairs formed will not appreciably pass into solution as the palmitate ions 
are unstable in such solutions at high concentrations. Consequently there 
is only a very small change in the hydrogen ion activity of the sol. 

Ammonia being a weak base, ammonium palmitate is easily hydrolysed 
in solution. Ammonium ions are also relatively weakly adsorbed. Very 
little reaction is therefore indicated in the titration curve with ammonium 
hydroxide up to pm 7*5. The strong buffer action which is observed above 
this pm shows that palmitate ions are now stable and the neutralisation of 
the acid molecules pioceeds. The colloidal particles gradually dissolve at 
this stage. 

Sodium palmitate is stable and less hydrolysed than ammonium palmi- 
tate in solution. But it appears that the reaction is not strong enough below 
pB 7 to dissolve the particles. The point of inflexion in the rising i)ortion 
of the titration curve which also corresponds w ith the minimum of the 
conductometric titration curve, probably denotes the neutralisation of the 
dissolved palmitic acid in the sol. The pm at the point of neutralisation 
gives an indication of the strength of the acid (pk •= i>H ** 7‘S) in the 
dissolved condition. Further reaction of the colloidal particles with caustic 
soda takes place at a higher pn level. 
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S U M M A R^'y. 

X. Irregular variations of the^>irof palmitic add sols, measured with 
the hydrogen and quinhydrone electrodes, have been observed although 
the same experimental arrangement gives satisfactory results in dilute 
solutions of hydrochloric acid. 

a. The forms of the electrometric and coductometric titration curves 
of palmitic acid sols and the total acidities calculated therefrom vary with 
the base employed for the titration. The latter vary in the order : 

Ba(OH)2, Ca(OH)a > NaOH > NH4OH. 

The total acidity obtained from the baryta titration curves agrees with 
the analytical concentration of palmitic acid in the sol. 

8. The forms of the titration curves differ from that of an add in true 
solution, whether the resulting salt is assumed to be soluble or insoluble. 
The calculated values of the dissociation constant are much lower than » 
the probable value for the acid in the dissolved condition. The slopes of 
the titration curves with baryta at the point of half neutralisation are 
smaller than the theoretically calculated values for weak acids in true 
solution. 

4. The titration curves with baryta and the interactions with barium 
chloride are, excepting some minor irregular features, in agreement with 
the expected behaviour assuming the sol to be a two phase system. 

5. The mechanism of the mteractions of colloidal particles of palmitic 
acid with dificrent electrolytes has been discussed with reference to the 
electrical double layer surrounding the particles. 

I take this opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to Prof. J. N. 
Mukherjee, D. Sc., for suggesting the pioblem and for his kind interest 
in the work. Thanks are also due to the Calcutta University for awarding 
me the Khaira Research Scholarship in Chemistry which enabled me to 
carry out tfiis work. 

Physical Chemistry Laboratory, 

University Cou.e<'.e or Science and Received December i8» X9tj6. 

Technology Calcutta. 



ON THE CONSTITUTION OF N1TRO-/8.METHYL. 
UMBELLIFERONE METHYL ETHER AND 
OF CHLORORESORCIN. 


Bv Duhkhaharan Chakravarti and Bhowani Charan Banbrji. 

Pechmann and Obermiller* (Ber., igoi, 8i, 666) observed that when 
jS-methylumbelliferone methyl ether was nitrated in addition to 8-nitro-7- 
niethoxy>4-methylcoumann (I, R=H; R'=Me; R"=N 08 ), m.p. 230®, 
another isomeric nitro compound, probably 6-nitro-7>methoxy>4-methyl> 
coumarin (I, R^NOj; R'=Me; R"=H), m.p. 281“, was isolated, the 
position of the nitro group being undetermined (c/. Beilstein, “ Handbucb 
der organischen Chemie," Vierte Auflage, Band XVIII, p 33). 

It is now found that 4-nitroresordn (Borsche, Annalen, 1903, 880 , 
106) condenses with acetoacetic ester producing 6-nitro-7-hydroxy-4-methyl- 
coumarin tl, R*=N02; R'=R"=H) in piesence of sulphuric acid as the 
condensing agent. The presence of a nitro group greatly depresses the 
reactivity of the resorcin molecule in coumarin formation, since no product 
could be isolated by reacting 4-nitroresorcin w ith methyl- or ethyl-aceto- 
acetic ester. It should be observed that the nitro group in position 4 has 
a more depressing effect than the nitro group in position 2 (c/. Chakravarti 
and Ghosh, /. Indian Chem. Soc , 1935, 12 , 622). 

The constitution of the uitro-iS-methylumbelliferonc methyl ether, 
m.p. 281®, has been now proved to be 6-nitro-7-methoxy-4-methylcouinarin 
by its demethylation to 6-nitro-7-hydroxy-4-nicthylcouniarin, the condensa- 
tion product of 4-nitroresorcin with acetoacetic ester. 

The 6-nitro-7-methoxy-4-niethylcoiiniarin has been reduced to the 
amino derivative, the diazo solution of w Inch on treatment w ith cuprous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid gives 6-chloro-7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin 
(I, R=C 1 ; R'-Me; R"=H), 

C*Me 
R 
R'O 

R" O 

The latter is found to be identical with the methyl ether of the condensa* 
product of chlororesorcin with acetoacetic ester, thereby fixing the position 

yfo/k at Pecfimann and Coben, referred to by Chakravarti and Gfaosh,(/. 
Indian Chem, Soc., 1935, II; 791) ahonld brtlirwork of Pe chm an n and ObetUiOtri* 
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(4) of the chlorine atom in chlororesorcin* This constitutes further evidence 
in support of the position assigned to the chlorine atom in chlororesorcin 
by Clark (/. Atner. Chetn. Soc., 1933, M, 319) and by Chakravarti and Gho^ 
(/. Indian Chent. Soc*, 19359 12 , 791). 

Experimental. 

6^NiifO-7»hydfoxy-4‘meihylcoumarin* — cold mixture of 4-nitroresorcin 
(5 g*) and acetoacetic ester (4 g.) was treated with sulphuric acid {d 1*84, 
8 c c.) drop by drop. The mixture was left for 2 days and then poured 
into ict water, the oil separating was washed with water and then w’ith 
rectified spirit, when yellow crystals were obtained. These were recrystal- 
lised from glacial acetic acid (charcoal) as yellow needles , m.p. 255*^. 
(Pound : N, 6*28. C10H7O5N requires N, 6 3 per cent). 

6-Chloro -7- methoxy -4- meihyicoumarin, — (1) 6-Chloro - 7-hydroxy-4- 
methylcoumarin, the condensation product of 4-chlororesorcin w^ith aceto- 
acetic ester (Chakravarti and Ghosh, /. Indian Cheni. Soc,, 1935, 12 , 622) 
was methylated by dimethyl sulphate in the usual manner. It was 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid as colourless needles, m.p. 252®. 
(Found: Cl, 15*6. CnHgOsCl requires Cl, 15*8 per cent). 

(u) A solution of 6-amino-7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin (1*5 g.) 
(Pechmann and Obermiller, loc. cit*) in hot concentratetl hydrochloric acid 
(10 c.c.) was cooled in ice, when the hydrochloride separated as a fine 
precipitate. It was diazotised in the usual way and the diazo solution 
treated in the cold with a solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid. 
After standing for some time and subsequent heating on a water-bath for half 
an hour, 6-chloro-7-methoxy-4-methylcoumarin separated, which was collect- 
ed, washed with hydrochloric acid and water and finally crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid as colourless needles, m.p. 251^ (mixed m.p. with the 
compound prepared by the first method). 

Demethylation of 6-Nitfo-y-meihoxy-4-methylcouniarin, — 6-Nitro-7- 
methoxy-4-methylcoumarin (1*5 g.) was heated with aluminium chloride 
(4 g.) in an oil-bath, the temperature being gradually raised to 150*^ during 
the course of 3 hours. The brown solid obtained on treating with ice was 
dissolved in sodium hydroxide and the solution acidified. The flocculent 
brown precipitate was dried and crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 
a53®, the m. p. being not depressed when mixed with 6-nitro-7- 
h3rdix)xy*4»niethylcouniarin, the condensatioii product of 4-mtroreso(cm wkh 
acetoeoetic ester. 

Cbsmical Usoeatory, 

Vntmam Omum ot 8 cisnci 
AMD Tacmouiov, CMiCum. 


Recohfod ilafast 23,1936. . 



CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ROOTS OF ARISTO. 
LOCHIA INDICA, LINN. PART III. ISOLATION 
OF THE ALKALOID ARISTOLOCHINE. 


By P. R Krishna Swamy and B. I , Manjdnath, 

A brief summary of the reputed medicinal properties of the roots of 
Aristolochia Indica and of the chemical investigations on the principal 
members of the Arisiolockiacce is included in Part I of this series (/. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 12 , 476). We have also indicated the occurrence of a crystal- 
line alkaloid in A. Indica and proposed for it the name Aristolochine, which 
had been previously adopted by Pohl (British Chem. Abs., 1892, 1 , 874) for 
the bitter toxic substances from A. Rotunda and A. Clematitis, and by Hesse 
(Arch. Pharm., 1895, 288 , 684) for an amorphous alkaloid from A. 
Argentina. 

We are indebted to Prof. J. L. Simonsen for suggesting the search for 
this alkaloid and the principal difficulty has been that in the large majority 
of the samples of roots from different parts of South India, the alkaloidal 
content is only 0*05 — 0*07 per cent and is nil in some of the roots obtained 
locally. However, during the course of the regular analysis described in 
Part I, sufficient alkaloid was obtained in a pure condition to enable its 
characterisation. 

Aristolochine crystallises from methyl alcohol and melts at 215**. It 
has the formula C^tHiuOsN and it is interesting to compare this with that 
of uoaristolochic acid, C17H11O7N, another constituent of the same roots. 
The base forms additive compounds with benzene and toluene, a property 
which is also exhibited by the cinchona alkaloids (Winterstein-Trier, " Die 
Alkaloide," 1931. p. 405). 

We have now prepared a larger quantity of the alkaloid and are engaged 
in the investigation of its constitution. 


Expbkimbntai,. 

Extraction and Isolation of the Alkaloid Aristolochine. — The crushed 
roots (50 kg.; alkaloidal content 0*05 % ) were extracted with alcohol. The 
fllcobolic extract was concentrated to a small bulk and treated with excess of 
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dilute hydrochloric acid, when a considerable amount of the extracted 
material separated as a thick viscous mass. The aqueous layer was sepa- 
ratedi treated with excess of ammonia and repeatedly extracted with 
chloroform* The chloroform solution was dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulphate, filtered and extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid. The acid 
solution was concentrated on a water-bath, treated with animal charcoal, 
filtered and a^i^aiu concentrated in a vacuum desiccator over solid sodium 
hydroxide. The hydrochloride gradually separated as a microcrystalline 
powder (Fig. 2) and was purified by recrystallisation from water. This was 
dissolved in water and excess of ammonia added, uhen the base separated as 
a curdy precipitate. This was filtered and dried. It was found advisable 
to crystallise it first from toluene when the base was obtained in the form of 
an additive conqiound. 

This addition compound dissolved readily in methyl alcohol, but the free 
base separated out soon as a crystalline powder, yield 20 g. When crystal- 
lised again from methyl alcohol (Fig. i) it melted at 215®, 
--268*6®. [Found: C, 7 i‘ 3 , 71*4, H, 6*6, 6*6, N, 4*8, 4*9; M. W. 

(Kljatschkina t/ 0/, C/iew. ZinitL, 1932,1, 1376) 289, 292; CitHioOsN 
requires C, 71*6, H, 67; N, 4*9 per cent. M.W., 285]. 




Fig. I. 


Fig. 2 * 


Aristolochinc 


Aristolochine hydrochloride. 


PtoperUc^ of Amlolochin^.-Tht hydrochloride melted at 268* 
(decomp.), = -236-a*. (Potind: Cl. n a. C„H,„03N. HCl require 

a n o per cent). The hydrobwanide melted at 262* and decomposed at 
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28a*. (Pound: Br, 21*5. CitHisOsN, HBr requires Br, ai’S per cent). 
Both these salts are fairly soluble in water. The addition compound with 
toluene melted at 159* (decomp.) [Pound : C, 74*4: H, rn N, 4*2, 
(CitHisOsN)#, CrHg requires C, 74'3; H, 7’o; N, 4*2 per centO, and that 
with benzene melted at 163® (decomp.). [Found : C, 74*2; H, 7*0; N, 4*4. 
(Ci7Hi908N)j‘CyH6 requires C, 74‘i; H, 6-8; N, 4*3 per cent]. From 
this also, the free base could be generated by treatment with methyl alcohol. 

The picrate was prepared by adding the requisite amount of picric 
acid, dissolved in methyl alcohol to methyl alcoholic solution of the alkaloid. 
It gradually separated out on cooling, but could not be recrystallised h’om 
any solvent. It was repeatedly washed with boiling alcohol. The dried 
material decomposed at 222®. The picrolonate, m.p. 23a* (decomp.), was 
also prepared in the same manner, and it was possible to crystallise it from 
methyl alcohol. 

Aristolochine is sparingly soluble in most of the common solvents. It 
dissolves readily in alkalis, but is precipitated on saturating the solutions 
with carbon dioxide. It does not give any colouration with ferric chloride. 
It is found to contain one methoxy group [Found : OMe, lo’y. CieHiaOjN- 
(OMe) requires OMe, 10*9 per cent], but no methylene»dioxy group (Hans 
Meyer, “Analyse und Konstitutionsermittlung organi^hen Verbindungen,” 
1931, p. 497 ; Sanchez and d’Alessio, Chem. Zentrl., 1932, II, 257). It is 
unacted upon by boiling alcoholic potash or reagents for carbonyl groups, 
and contains only one reactive hydrogen atom (Zerewitinoff estimation. 
Found : i'2 H-atoms). The nitrogen atom is found to carry twp methyl 
groups when estimated according to the method of Haberland and Slotta 
{Ber., 1932, 68, 127) using Friedrich’s micro-apparatus. (Found : NMeg, 
IS 7. Cl (iH 1 aOsNMea requires NMea, iS’S per cent). 

The constitution of aristolochine as well as its pharmacological pro- 
perties (the latter in the University Medical College, Mysore) are under 
investigation. 

One of us (P. R. K. S.) is indebted to the University of Mysore for a 
Research Scholar^ip which enabled him to take part in this work. 


Dkpartment of Chemistry, 
Crntrai, Couege, 
BANG.410RE. 


Received November 30, 1936. 



POTENTIOMETRIC ESTIMATION OF LEAD WITH 
SULPHIDE SOLUTIONS. 

By GoPAt Lai Maheshwari and J. B. Jha. 

Lead has been potentiometrically estimated by several methods; Muller 
and Gabler ( 2 . anal. Chem., 1922, 82 , 28) used ferriferrocyanide electrode 
for its determination. The method is said to give good results for concentra* 
tioiis above 0*01 M. 'Ihis electrode has been investigated by Muller in 
collaboration with various authors for the titrations of lead in presence of 
various metals. Many of these methods require very precise conditions for 
successful results and hence their utility as working methods is limited 
(Muller and Free, 2 . anai Ghent,, 1927, 72 , 200; also Muller and Hentschel 
ibid., 1927, 72 , i). More recently Panifilov and Ivanoeva (/. Gen. Cham., 
193^1 f# 760) have used what they term broniopotentiometric method, 
(lelbachadd and Compton (fag. E«g. Ghent, Anal, Ed,, 1930, 2 , 397) have 
described a method with the use of thermionic valves. These authors have 
used potassium chromate solutions as the precipitant and the end-point is 
denoted by a minimum deflection on a millianimeter. Kolthoff and Furman 
Potentioinetric Titrations,*' 1931, p. 187) have described a method with 
the use of sodium sulphide as precipitant and silver in i-52V-KBr as a 
compensation electrode. The error in this case amounted to 1—2%. 

Recently Mukai {Bull, Tech, Coll. Kyushu Imp, Vniv., 1929, 4 , 17) has 
applied the princijde of the potentiometric titrations to the estimation of 
lead. Good results have been obtained with lead nitrate solutions only^ 
with lead acetate solutions the results are irregular. Millet (Trans. Faraday 
So€., 1929, 28 , 147) has also shown that the concentrations of lead ions can 
be obtained by the e.m.f. measurements of lead in lead citrate solutions 
but his aim is not analytical as is evident from the perusal of his paper. 

The titrations described below were carried out with hydrogen sulphide 
solutions and the method has the merit of being more accurate and simple. 
The whole titration can be performed within a few minutes, without the use 
>f any mechanical device for stirring, etc. The method, however, is not 
suitable for solutions having concentrations greater than o^oaN. as it has 
l)een found difficult to increase the concentration of hydrogen sulphide for 
xirreqKmding titrations. Moreover, hydrogen sulphide requires care in 
ceeping and have to be standardised daily. The standardisation is not 
lifficult and can be carried out with standard iodine solutions. 
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BxPERlMSKTAt. 

Lead Solutions . — Lead in the form of lead acetate dissolved in water 
with a little acetic acid to get a clear solution was used for estimation. To 
check the results of titrations lead was estimated gravimetrically as sulphate. 

Sulphide Solutions . — These were prepared from sodium sulphide 
(B. D. H. A. R.) by dissolving it in a buffer solution consisting of equal 
volumes of sodium acetate and acetic acid solutions each o-zN* The 
hydrogen sulphide solution was kept under hydrogen and used in the same 
way as titanous chloride solutions are used in reduction methods of titrations 
(Knecht and Hibbert, ‘‘ Reduction Methods of Titration/* and Kdition). 

It may be pointed out here tliat the solutions keep admirably well 
under hydrogen. Photochemical action on the decomposition of hydrogen 
sulphide of the surface action due to glass seems to be slow. In one case 
no measurable change was observed after 30 hours. 

Tiiraiion Vessel . — special titration vessel was made out of a 
wide-mouthed bottle. A cork with three holes was fitted to the mouth of the 
bottle (250 C.C.). Platinum electrode, the connecting end of the calomel 
electrode and the lower end of the burette were inserted into these holes* 
A closed bottle for the titrations is necessary to check the loss due to 
diffusion^ while the solution is flowing out of the burette. 

The hydrogen sulphide solution was standardised by running out a 
known volume of the solution from the burette in a standard iodine solution 
containing a known amount of iodine. The excess of iodine was then 
titrated back with sodium thiosulphate solution of known strength. 

The agreement between gravimetric and potentiometric results is 
given in Table I. 

Table I. 



M/40 

M/66 

0'i054 

0*1053 

0*09 

M/60 

M/66 

0-07645 

0*0765 

0*07 

M/loo 

M/es 

0*046915 

0*02691 

0*1 

M!t4/o 

M.s/S 

0*03416 

0*03498 

0*1 

M/zoo 

M/100 

0*023457 

0*023457 

0*0 

M/a4o 

M/100 

0*0x9114 

0 * 0 X 212 

0*03 

M/280 

M/xoo 

0*01708 

0*01710 

o*x 

M/soo 

M/aso 

0*009380 

0*009383 

0*0 

M/900 


o*oo^3a 

0*006833 

0*0 

M/aoao 


0*0011345 

OW345 

0*0 
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’ I. M. F. VAriatioos.dtiring two titrations are given below. 

The titrations were carried with a drop burette as suggested by Kolthoff 
•ad Furman (" Potentiometric Titrations/' 1934, p. 84). 

Concentrated solutions of lead acetate were prepared and the amount of 
lead estimated by the gravimetric method as sulphate. 'The solution was 
then dilated to the stiehgths (approximate) given below. 


Taiii.b II. 

Lead acetate=M/soo (approx.) 


VoL of H|S 
•olntion. 

Pbpptd. 

K. M. r. io volts < 
against saturated 
calomel electrode. \ 

oc.c. 

0.0% 

—0*0400 volt. 

5 

7655 

—0*0210 


91*66 

—0*0380 

6‘i2a 


-0*0450 

6*aa4 

95-3 

—0*0300 

6.356 

... 

-9-0590 

6*382 


1 

0 

6*45 

... 

-0*0750 

6*50 

99*58 

-9*1000 

6-55 

... 

-0*1450 

6*60 

xoi-*3 

—0*1720 


Maximum at 6-53 c.c. 


Quantity of lead found by potentio- 
tnetric titration *= 0-009383 g. /as c.c. 
Quanttty of lead found by gravi- 
metric analysis=o‘oo93i3 g./as c.c. 
Percentage etTor=o%. 


Tabi.k hi 

Lead acctate=JW/20oo (approx.) 


Vol. of H,S 
soln. 

Pb pptd. 

E. M. F. against 
saturated calo- 
mel electrode. 

0 c.c. 

0% 

+ 0*0520 volt. 

S 

69*2 

—0*0040 

9 

77*92 

-0*0x20 

20 

86*58 

—0*0x70 

1] 

95*24 

—0*0300 

11*2 

96*97 

—0*0420 

”-3 

... 

—00580 

11*4 

... 

-o*o68o 

11*46 


—0*0740 

X 1 - 5 I 

99*59 

—0*0900 

11-55 

... 

—0 1400 

IX 60 

100*45 

-0*1550 


de 

Maximum— at 11. 535 c. c. 


Amount of lead found by the 
above titration ■= o‘oo234s g. 'asc.c. 
Amount of lead found the gravi* 
metric analysis— 0*002345 g./a5c.c. 
Percentage error— 0% 
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It is dear from the above table that the method gives better results for 
more dilute solutions than for stronger ones. 

The method is specially adopted for the estimation of lead in lead 
acetate solutions used in dyeing industry, where estimations are frequently 
required and are done with more tedious methods. 


Summary. 

Potentiometric titration of lead with hydrogen sulphide solution has 
been described. The results have been found to be satisfactoiy for dilute 
solutions of lead acetate. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. H. Krall, Head of the Chemistry Depart* 
ment and to Prof. B. L. Vaish for constant encouragement. 


CBnacM, Labokatombs, 
Agra Couigs, Agra. 


Received August 7, 1936. 



A METHOD OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS WITHOUT 
THE USE OF HYDROGEN SULPHIDE. 


By M. B. Rane and K. Kondaiah. 

The obvious undesirability of the obnoxious and {wisonous hydrogen 
nilpbidc gas as a necessary reagent in the chemical bboratory, induced 
many previous workers to devise alternative schemes of qualitative analysis 
avoiding its use. Fresenius ("Qualitative Analysis", 17th Ed, transbted by 
Mitchell, pp. 836*849), gives the details of five such alternative methods, 
vie:— 


(t) Schiff and Tarugi’s thioacetate method 
(tt) Vortmann's sodium sulphide method 

(Hi) Votmann’s thiosulphate method 

(tv) Ebler and Knoevenagel’s method of separation by means of hydra* 
tine and hydroxylamine salts 

(v) Alinkvist’s method using potassium hydroxide and potassium 
carbonate. 

In these methods, however, sulphides of alkalis and other thio-salts, not 
leas tmdesirable, are freely used. It was only recently that a method in 
which hydrogen sulphide in any form is specifically eschewed, has been 
worked out by 0 . Macclua (Z. atwi. Chetn., 1937, 27 , 180). The method, 
however, is rather complicated and ebborate. 

The presort method, in which the bases are divided into five groups, 
gives a diarp and satisfactory separation and is e 3 q)editiotia. No 
modification is needed even in presence of phosphates, etc. The 

method has been verified in the bboratmy by analysing a tiMnihur of com* 
plex mixtures containing 10 m: xa bases and the results have been quite 
aatiabctocy. The scheme confined to the common base is outlined in 
^Ibhls 1. 
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Tabi^b I. 


Separation of the basic constituents into groups. 


the mixtiire with hydrochloric acid and evaporate with nitric add : 
take np with nitric add and filter. 

Residue : — Filtrate ammonium sulphate. 

Ag, Sb, Sn 

and Insolnble matter Ppt. Filtrate Test for phosphoric acid. 

Ba, Sr, Pb, 

(Ca) Add ammonia and ammonium phosphate 


Group T. Group II. 


■ Ppt..*— 

Filtrate 

-Heat with NaOH 

Na, Al, Cr 



Mn, Bi, 

Ppt 

Filtrate : 

Ca, Mg 

Co, Ni, 

Zn & As— 

(As) 

Cu, Cd 

Hg 


Girmp HI. 

Group rv. 

Group V. 


About I g. of the mixture is treated in a Casserole with 5-10 c.c. of 
12N -hydrochloric acid, heated and then without filtering, boiled with 10 c.c. 
of i6iV-nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, the residue treated with 5 c.c, 
more of the acid, warmed and filtered {cf. Note i). The residue is washed 
with 6 N-nitric acid and treated as Group I. The filtrate is treated with 
15-20 c.c. of a 20% ammonium sulphate solution, heated to boiling, allowed 
to stand a little, and filtered. The precipitate contains Ba, Sr (Ca) and Pb 
as sulphates. About 2 c.c. of the filtrate from above is tested separately in 
cold, with ammonium molybdate for the presence of pho^hate {cf. Note 2)* 


Note z. Experiments have shown that SbfOi, formed under the circumsiancci, 
is pracdcafiy Insoluble in nitric add 6 N and above, though slightly soluble In add of 
lesser cencentratkms </. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1936, 18 , 544). 

Note a* In presence of ammonium sulphate, the pbospbomolybdaie prec 4 >ltate Is 
thrown^ down readily in cold (dis ti n cti on from arsenomolybdate which reqnires boiliny 
|oir ||4Pselpi(Mi8oii» 
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The rest of the solution is heated to boiling and a liberal excess of dAT-ammonia 
is added twtil a strong smell persists, and then a hot solution of iN-ammo- 
nium phosphate until there is no further precipitation (c/. Note a). The 
precipitate is treated as Group III (cf. Note 4). 

The filtrate from the above is boiled with 15-20 c.c. of a aN-sodium 
hydroxide solution. The precipitate is washed with NaOH solution and 
treated as Group IV. Zn and As, forming Group V, are tested for in the 
filtrate from Group IV, while the alkalis are tested for in the original mix- 
ture. 


Group I 

Residue from hydrochloric and nitric acid treatment : Treat with 6 N 
ammonium hydroxide, filter and wash. 

Residae Stannic oxide, antimony pentoxide and other add Filtrate -.—Acidify with 
imolnble matter. Treat with ammoninni acetate and filter. ^-nitric acid. White 

. . PP^- 

Rettdoe -.—Digest with 5-xo c.c. of 12 2 V-hydro- Filtrate -.—Test Ag. 

chloric acid and filter. for lead with 

chromate. 


Residue Acid Filtrate Ch]oride.s of tin 
insol. matter. and antimony. Heat w-ith 
Treat in the reduced iron powder and 

usual way. filter. 

Residue : — Black Filtrate ; — 

metallic antimony. Stannous 
Dissolve and con- chloride, 
firm as usual. Confirm 
bv HgCli 
test. 


Group II. 


Treat the precipitate with 5—15 c.c. of 3N-ammonium acetate and filter. 

Residue Boil with 25 c.c. of saturated sodium Filtrate Test with potassium 

carbonate solution, with a pinch of the solid (Na2C03). chromate. Yellow ppt. soln- 
Decant through a filter and repeat the process. ble in sodinm hydroxide, Pb. 

Residue : Carbonates of Ba, Sr, Ca and Pb Filtrate Na|SO| reject, 

if any. Take up with nitric acid and 
remove lead by addition of NH4OH and 
test the filtrate for alkaline earths os usual. 


Note 3. Ammonium phosphate is added to precipitate here Ca, Mg. and Mn also. 
Note 4. Ordinarily merenry is precipitated with ammonia and ammoinum phos- 
phate ; the presence of excess of ammonium sulphate, however, keeps it in sofotiop. 
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Group HI. 


Precipitate : Hydroxides, phosphates or arsenates of Fe, Al, Cr, Bi, 
Mn, Ca and Mg. 

Dissolve in 61 V-hydrochloric acid, and treat with sodium carbonate and 
sodium peroxide and filter. 


Ppt. Fe, Mn, Bi, Ca and Mg Dissolve 
in 6JV-nitric acid, with a little HjOj if 
necessary ; evaporate, and boil with 6N- 
nitric acid and potassium chlorate. 


Filtrate : —Alnminate, chromate, phosphate, 
arsenate of sodium Acidify with hydro* 
chloric acid, test one portion for As, 
after reduction with SOt, by Bettmdorf 
test and add ammonia to the rest. 


Ppt. Black Filtrate Add ammoninm 
MnO] ; chloride and ammonia. 

confirm Ppt. Dissolve in sodium Filtrate Vel- 
as usual. Ppt. Bi & Filtrate :~Ca, hydroxide and treat with low, chromate 

Fe. Dissolve Mg. Separate barium chloride and Cr. Confirm 

in HCl and test as usual filter. as usual, 

add granulated 
zinc, heat and 
filter. 


Ppt —Barium Filtrate Al. 

phosphate. Acidify and 

Residue : Black Filtrate Fe. reject. test as usual. 

Bi ; di.ssolve Oxidise, and 
in nitric acid confirm as 
and confirm usual. 

alkaline 
stannite test. 


To the solution of Group III precipitate in 6iV-hydrochloric acid, 
which should be about 25 c.c. in volume, a saturated solution of sodium 
carbonate is added to turbidity. It is then cooled and a little sodiun\ per- 
oxide powder and 1-2 g. of sodium carbonate added and the mixture boiled 
slowly for about 10 minutes. It is diluted with 10 c.c. of water, and filtered 
by decantation ; the residue is treated again with a few c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid, neutralised and boiled ^\ith about i g. of sodium carbonate for 5 
minutes and finally filtered and washed. The precipitate contains Fe, Bi, 
Mn, Ca and Mg as hydroxides or carbonates. (Cf, note 5). 


Note 5. The treatment with sodium carbonate and sodium peroxide was found to 
convert practically completely the oxalates and phosphates of this group into carbonates, 
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Group IV. 

Ppt.: — Oxides or phosphates of Ni, Co, Cu, Cd and Hg. Dissolve in 

6N*hydrochloric acid and treat with A1 and filter (c/. Note 6). 

Filtrate : — ^Treat with sodinm hvdroxide solntioa 
Ppt and Hg in metallic in excess, filter and wash, 

condition. 

Teat a small pcir- Dissolve hoik of Ppt. Cd, Co, Ni. Dissolve in Filtrate 
tionufppt. \\ith ppt. in nitric acetic arid and treat with ammo> A 1, Reject 

Cn foil for Ilg. acid ; btiil f>ff ex- nium oxalate, filter and wash, 

cess acid and test 

for Cn with pota.s- Ppt White I'iltrate Co, Ni. Con- 
stum ferrocyanidc Cd oxalate; centrate and test, for 

in the n.sua 1 way. dis.>nlve in as Co with KNOg 

little IICI as and for Ni, with 

possible and dimethyl glyoximc 

add potassinm in the nsnalway. 

fcrricyanidc, 
vcliow ppt. 

Cd. 


Group V. 

Solution:— Zn and As. 

Acidify with hydrochloric acid and boil with ^N-soAmm carbonate 
solution and filter. 

I*pte. Zri COj. Di.ssolvc in HCl and confimi Filtrate -Sodium arsenate. Reduce 
bv ferr(H'^anide test or Rinimirn'N green with SOj and test for As by Betteii- 
test ^^ilh the 7 .n COj. dorf test. 


(iROUP VI. 

(NII4), K and Na. 

The original mixture is treated with water containing a few c c. of 6N 
HCl and filtered. A small portion of the filtrate is tested for (NH4) by 
sodium hydrt)xide and the Na and K are tested for in the bulk of the solu- 
tion» after removing other bases by Ba (OH) 9 and H9SO4 treatment, in the 
usual way. 

Note 6. Treatment of the hydrochloric acid solution of Group TV ppt. with a 
small piece of A 1 foil precipitates all the Cn and Hg. Some nickel and cobalt may also 
be preipitated here. After the A 1 piece goes in solution, add about 5 c. c. of 6 N-HC 1 and 
allow to stand a little when, precipita^d Ni & Co, if any, would go in solution. 


CHSMtCAi ImBORATORIRS, 
tfufpe tJNXVKRSin*, Brnaris. 


Received March 16, 1936. 



CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF CLERODENDRON 
INFORTUNATUM. PART I. 


By Hirendra Nath Banerjbe. 

Cletodendron Inforiunaium or the India Bhant or Bhat (N. O. 
Verbenaceoc) is a gregarious shrub, very common in the warm regions 
throughout India from Gurliwal and Assam to Ceylon. The importance 
of the plant from medicinal point of view has been advocated by 
Rheede, Dr. Bhola Nath Bose (Pharmacopoeia of India) and Thornton 
(Pharmacographica Indica, ¥., p. 79) as vermifuge, anthelmintic and also 
as a cheap and efBcient substitute for Chiretia, In the indegenous system 
the young twigs of Bhant are ground into a thick paste and the pills prepared 
therefrom swallowed with water, for the destruction of intestinal worms. 

In view of the facts mentioned above a systematic chemical investiga- 
tion was undertaken to find out the active principles responsible for the 
therapeutic action of the drug and also as far as possible to elucidate their 
chemical constitution. 


Experimental. 

Test for Alkaloids. — 50 G. of air-dried, finely powdered leaves when 
treated with Prollius fluid did not indicate the presence of any alkaloid. 

Table I. Table II. 


Analysis of leaf- Analysis of Leaf-ash- 


Ash 

8 - 04 % 

Ash soluble in water 

... 45 - 08 % 

Protein ... 2 T ’12 (N 

3-33) 

Ash soluble in acid 

47*57 

Crnde fibre ... 

14-84 

Insolubles 

7*35 

Free redneing sugars ... 

3-00 

SiO, ... 

... 7*35 

Total sugars after 


MnOj ... 

... 0.1x6 

inversion ... 

17-05 

FcjOj ... 

•.* a' 4 S 



Pt05 ... 

... 



CaO 

... 24*70 



MgO ••• 

... xo*a8 



Total alkaH[NasO + KsO] 

... 52*28 



a 

... 2*20 



so, ... 

... 8*84 



CO, ... 

... 8*40 



Total detennined ... 

••• 99-76% 
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HLxineUon with Varioiu Solvents . — ^In order to ascertain the general 
chancter of the constilncnts present, 193 g. of air-dried leaf-powder were 
extracted successively in a Soxhlet apparatus with various solvents. The 
different extracts, thus obtained, were dried at 100” and weighed. 


Table III. 


Petrolemn ether (b p. 30*so*) extract 

... 

... 3*85% 

Bther extract 

••• ••• 


... 2'3I 

CbJorolortn extract ... 

... 


... 1*82 

Abfiolate alcohol 

• « • « • • 


... 875 

Water extract 

••• ••• 


... 14*10 

Residite left over 

••• 


... 69*00 

Lone by diff. 


• • 

0*17 




100 


Petroleum Ether Extract. Isolation of Clerodin. 

The extract obtained from 3 kg. of air-dried leaf-powder consisted of 
a deep greenish yellow solution with an extremely hitter taste. On 
concentration, crystals api^ared. These on rccryslallisation from boiling 
50% aqueous alcohol (charcoal) were obtained as colourless long glistening 
needles, extremely bitter in taste, m. p. 161-62' . 

The petroleum ether mother liquor was distilled oil to remove the 
last traces of petroleum, when a deep gieen pasty mass was obtained. 
It was distilled tn steam and the distillate was found to be turbid but free from 
any bitter taste. This distillate was found to contain a volatile essential oil 
with a strong odour of the drug. By repeated extraction with 60% alcohol 
a further crop of the bitter substance was obtained from the pasty mnac 
The total yield of the bitter substance amounted to o'l 2% of the air-dried 
leaf. 

Interesting physiological and chemical properties of the bitter subs- 
tance, on which a note has been published {Science and Culture, 1936, 8, 
163), will be the subject of a future communication. The substance has 
been named clerodin. 

After complete removal of clerodin, the pasty mass was repeatedly 
extracted with 80% alcohol. The extract gave large silvery plates whi<^ 
after recrystallisation from 80^ alcohol (charcoal) appeared as hexago^ 
plates, ni. p- i47"-48'’ answering to all the colour reactions of sterols, 1^ 
getting precipitated by alcoholic digitonin. The acetyl derivative melted at 
x37**s 8*. The yield of Sterol was less than 0*01 % the Bhant leaf. Aft^ 
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separAtion of the sterol the mother liquor deposits a substance in Bakes in 
extremely small quantity, which seemed to be an alcohol, ni. p. 75®. 

The dark pasty residue was dissolved in ether and purified 
(charcoal and Fuller's earth). After removal of the solvent a dark-coloured 
butter-like mass was obtained. 12 G. of this substance were saiionified and 
the crude fatty acids liberated and removed. The aqueous portion after 
treatment with barium carbonate and filtration was concentrated to a syrup 
under reduced pressure, and identified as glycerol by the acrolein test. The 
paste, therefore, contains a fixed oil. Determination of iodine value (76*1- 
75*7) and saponification value (186-176*1) show’s that it contained much 
impurities, which could not be easily removed. 100 G. wai’, therefore, 
saponified with alcoholic potash, alcohol removed and the soap dissolved in 
water, when a rubber-like elastic cake (20 g.) separated out, and was removed. 
The soap solution was thoroughly washed with ether to remove all unsaponi- 
fiable matter, and the free fatty acids liberated and obtained in pure state. 


Tabi.e IV. 

Constants of the free fatty acid mixture. 


lodine-valae 

Nentralisation 

Mean M. W. 

Unsaponifiable 

(Hanns). 

value. 


matter. 

XXX *42 

183-9 

30s 

475 % 


The fatty acids were then separated into their solid and liquid compo- 
nexits by the Twitchell process {J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 1921, 18 , 806). 

Table V. 



Yield 

Iodine value. Ref. index. 

Neutralisation 

value. 

MeanM. W. 

l^iqnid add 

... 80% 

x38’x 1-4840 

at 30* 

196 

285-7 

SoUdadd 

... 30 

6-79 m. p. 70* 

X70 

309*4 



8 . p. do* 




Determination of the Individual Liquid Fatty The liquid acid 

mixture obtained above was brominated at -10® in dry ether accord- 

tag to Eibner and Muggenthaler (Lewkowitsch, Chemical Teemmogy and 
'Analysis of CHlSi Fats, iWaxes/’ VoL I, p. 585). 
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Unolenic Acid. — After bromination, ether-insoluble hexabromide wa^ 
precipitated, which was filtered, washed free from bromine, thoroughly dried 
and weighed. After recrystallisation from benzene the bromide melted 
at i 77 *- 78 ®. (Found: Br, 63*66. Calc, for : Br, 63*33 

percent). 

ITie mother liquor from the ether-insoluble hexabromide was washed 
thoroughly with hypo and then v\ith water. The ether was then distilled 
off and the residue redissolved in Ijoiling iK‘troleum ether and on cooling 
linolic tetrabromide did not separate. 

Oleic Acid. — The petroleum ether solution was then evaporated when 
a brown oily mass consisting entirely of oleic dibromide was obtained. 
(Found: Br, 36*08. Calc, for CigH3402Br2 : Br, 36*18 per cent). 


Table VI. 

Composition of the liquid acid mixture. 



Yield. 

Corresponding acid 
calculated. 

Percentage of each 
acid in the mixture. 

Oleic dibromide « 

2*50 

i*6o 

74*88% Oleic 

Linoicnic hexabromide 

1*47 

0*54 

25*13% Linolenic 


Examination of the Solid Acids. — The solid acid mixture (15 g.) was con- 
verted into the methyl ester and fractionally distilled under reduced pressure 
(i mm.). The saponification values of the different fractions were determined 
from which the mean M. W. were calculated. The respective acids were 
then liberated from their different fractions and their melting points deter- 
mined. 

Table VII. 


Temp. 

Wt. 

Saponification 

value. 

Mean MAV, 

M. p. of 
liberated 
acid. 

% of each in 
solid acid. 

160— X70* 

1*62 g. 


283*9 

6M7* 



a*z8 

194*8 

287*9 

66d8* 


175— x8o* 

180-^290* 
riaiiig up to 

1*22 

193*3 

291*9 

67^* 

Stearic add% 
48-82 

•00* 

4*83 

174*0 

321*9 

75 - 77 * 

Lignocetk 

acid 
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Residue weighing 2*1 g was found to consist mainly of crude ligno- 
ceric acid. 


Unsaponifiable Matter. 

The unsaponifiable matter which was obtained as a non*crystalline 
mass with a waxy appearance and deep orange colour was preserved in a 
vacuum desiccator in a dark place. From this product after complete 
separation of all sterols, first by freezing out its methyl alcoholic solution, 
and then by precipitation with digitonin, the two pigments carotin and 
xanthophyll were sei)arated by the method of Willstatter. These were 
identified by spectroscopic analysis as well as SbCls reaction and 
Molisch's test. 


Sterol. 

I 

The sterol portion obtained by freezing out the methyl alcoholic solution 
of the unsaponifiable matter after repeated crystallisation from alcohol with 
animal charcoal did not give a definite crystalline product with a sharp 
melting point. It melted at 138-140® with softening at 135® The acetate 
prepared direct from this product softens at 65® and melts at 68-70®. The 
whole of the sterol was, therefore, precipitated from solution by digitonin 
and the digitonide converted direct into the acetate. The sterol acetate, thus 
obtained, was a tuft of needles, m.p. 125-27®. The total amount of the 
sterol was, therefore, quantitatively estimated by the digitonin method of 
Windaus and the amount was found to be i’20% of the oil. 

The mother liquor left after separation of the sterol as digitonide was 
freed from any excess of digitonin and a quantity of waxy material with a 
characteristic odour was obtained. This dissolved completely in boiling 
acetic anhydride from which nothing separates on cooling. This evidently 
indicates that naturally occurring hydrocarbons are not present in any 
appreciable quantity but that aliphatic alcohols probably constitute the rest 
of the unsaponifiable matter. ' 

The Ether Extract . — The ether extract of the leaf-powder after purifica- 
tion gave an oil which was found to be similar in composition to the oil 
obtained from the leaf by extraction with light petroleum ether. Saponi- 
fication value, 18^ iodine value, 76*23. 

The viscous mass was found to contain traces of gallic acid, giving 
tdue-black colouration with ferric chloride and a positive Young test for 
gallic acid {Chem, News, 1883, 18 , 31). 
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The Chloroform exiraci was not bitter and did not give 
any crystalline product. After extraction with 3% hydrochloric acid, the 
extract failed to give the usual test for the presence of alkaloids. 

The Alcoholic criraci on concentration and standing did 
not give any crystalline suljstance. After complete removal of the 
alcoliol, the residue was dissolved in water. The opalescent solution, 
thus ol>lained, w'as thoroughly extracted with ether. From the ether 
solution gallic acid was obtained and identified by the preparation of tri- 
acetyl derivative, in. p 168-69®. 

The aqueous solution after ether treatment was treated with lead 
acetate and then w ith lead subacetate. The filtrate freed from the preci- 
pitates was treated with sulphuretted hydrogen and the lead-free solution 
was concentrated to a syrup. The syrup reduced Fehling's solution and the 
amount of reduction did not show any increase after boiling with hydro- 
chloric acid. The syrup was laevo-rotatory and the sugar content estima- 
ted polarimctrically agreed fairly well with that estimated by Benedict 
method and was 6*12% of the total alcoholic extract. Copious crystals 
of osaKone were obtained, m.p. 202^-203®. 

The Lead Acetate Precipitate was decomposed in aqueous 
susi)ension and the dc-leaded material was found to consist of 
tannins only. Similarly the lead subacetatc precipitate was found to 
contain tannin and a reducing sugar. 

The Aqueous E-rliact , — The aqueous extract was thoroughly examined 
and found to consist of reducing sugars, traces of tannin, proteins, 
chlorides and sulphates. 


Table VIII. 

plant, 

o*«% 
0-55% 
0*05% 

traces only. 

Some Physiological Properties of Clerodin. 


Amount of clerodin in different Paris of the Bhant 
Young leaves & twigs c'ollected before rains 
„ „ just after rains 

Old leaves 
Stem and roots 


Effect of Clerodin on Red Blood Corpuscles , — ^Well washed R.B.C. 
suspended in physiological saline (3 c.c.) was added to 8 c.c. of saturated 
solution of clerodin (o'o 6 %) in isotonic saline and thoroughly mixed 
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together. The mixture was incubated at 37® for 24 hours, after which the 
R.BvC* was found to have completely settled down leaving a clear colourless 
solution above. Under the microscope the corpuscles were found to be in- 
tact showing that clerodin has no haemolytic action on human R.B.C. 

Bactericidal Acium on fi. Colt. — 12 hours* culture of B. Colt in 
Neutrient broth (i part) and clerodin solution (i part) in sterile normal saline 
Were thoroughly mixed and incubated for 24 hours at 37®. A subculture 
made from this mixture showed that B. CoU was not killed. Similar results 
were observed with different media, c.g., peptone sloution, with lactose 
and glucose. Growth of B.Co/t was evident by the production of acid and 
gas. Saturated aqueous solution of clerodin has no bactericidal property 
as tested against Coli, the most common member of the intestinal 
Flora. 

Anthelmintic Property : Toxicity to Earthworms, — The toxicity of 
clerodin to earthworms was investigated according to the method of Sollman 
(/. Pharm, and Exp, Therap.^ iqtS, 12, 129). The experience of Straub [and 
Tradelenberg and also of Sollman indicates that in some cases the toxicity 
of drugs to earthworms may run more or less parallel with their toxicity to 
parasitic worms, although earthworms belong to a totally distinct zoological 
group. Drugs toxic to earthworms are considered to have possibilities as 
anthelmintics (Chopra and Chandler ‘'Anthelmintic and their'Uses,** p. 20), 
In the present case clerodin has been found to kill earthworms in aqueous 
solution within 30 minutes. 

Small fish apolocheilus meJastigma were killed by such solution in half 
an hour and also mosquito larvae in two hours, when experiments were 
carried out with them according to Fink and Haller (/. Econ, Entom,, 1936, 
29, 595) . From all these experiments it will be evident that clerodin is toxic 
to lower order of life. 

Clerodin is soluble in hydrochloric acid, olive oil, castor oil, glycerol, 
and slightly in liquid paraffin and vaselin. To see how far the drug may act 
injuriously to mammals, 0*1 g. of clerodin dissolved in 10 c.c. of olive oil 
was fed to a rabbit (body wt., 1*2 kg.). No injurious effect whatever was 
observed. Clerodin may, therefore, act as a vermifuge without any 
injurious effect on the host. 

My thanks are due to Sir J. C. Bose, Prof. N. C. Nag and Dr. J. P. 
Sarcar for the interest they have shown and to Prof. J. C. Ghosh for cn- 
couragem^tand advice. 


Bosk Rksxarcb Ikstitctxk, 
CAiCUftA. 


Received November zg^. 
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A NOTE ON THE PREPARATION OF /M-METHOXY- 
I.NAPTHOYLPROPIONIC ACID. 

Bv E. P. Davk and K. S. Nabgcm). 

A recent publication of Fieser and Hershberg (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1956, 08, 2314) renders it unnecessaiy to continue the work we have been 
doing since last July. The results already obtained are recorded below. 

Ruzicka and Woldmann (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1932, 18 , 907) first ob* 
tained i8-4*«iethojty-i-naphthoylpropionic acid by condensing o-naphthol 
methyl ether with succinic anhydride in presence of aluminium chloride 
using carbon disulphide as the solvent. As the yields by this method were 
not good (30-40% ) we investigated this reaction using difTerent solvents 
and obtained 40% yield by the use of petroleum ether and 90-92% yield by 
using either nitrobenzene or acetylene tetrachloride as the solvents, d'4* 
Methozy-i-napthoylpropionic acid has been characterised by the preparation 
of methyl ester (m.p. 56*) and an ethyl ester (b.p. 230“ (15 mm.), 'fhe 
constitution of the acid has been further confirmed by its S3mtbesis by the 
action of succinic anhydride on the Grignard reagent prepared from 4-bromo- 
I -methoxynaphtbalene. 


Experiments I,. 


To a boiling suspension of succinic anhydride (4 g.) in benzene {20 c.c.) 
was added the Grignard reagent prepared from 4-bromo-i-methoxy-naph- 
thalene (8 g.), magnesium (1.5 g.) ether (50 c.c.) and a crystal of iodine. 
It was wanned for half an hour on a water-bath, decomposed by ice and 
dilute sulphuric acid. The ether-benzene layer was once washed with water' 
and then extracted with a dilute solution of sodium carbonate. On acidi- 
fying the sodium carbonate extract a greenish solid separated (a's g.), which 
on crystallisation from methyl alcohol melted at 172*'. It did not depress 
the m.p. of / 9 - 4 -methoxy-i-naphthoylpropionic acid. 

Methyl P-4~methoxy-i-napthoylpropionate, prepared by esterifying the 
acid with methyl alcohol, is soluble in benzene, ethyl acetate and hot methyl 
alcohol, and melted at 56*. (Found: C, 68*28; H, 5*7. Ci6H|e04 requires 
C, 68*43; H, 5*67 per cent). 

Ethyl P-4-methoxy-j-napth0yipropi<mate had b.p. 230* /is nun. (Pound: 
C, 71*ai; H, 6 29. Ci7H|g04 requires C, 71*32; H, 6*89 per cent). 

M. R.^. I. Gnpur Couacs, Reeetve 4 December 36, mjfi 



ON THE PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION OF ORGANIC 
SUBSTANCES BY HYDROGEN PEROXIDE IN ACID 
MEDIUM WITH INORGANIC SOLS AS 
PHOTOSENSITISER. 

By Tarapada Bankrjer. 

In some unpublished papers from this laboratory, photochemical 
reactions have been studied with the follow ing sols as photosensitisers 
Tungstic acid sol and ferric hydroxide sol As oxidants w ere used iodine, 
potassium indigo-letrasulphonate and methylene blue. 

These oxidants have generally absorption for radiations of 366 fi/A and 
in determining the amount of eflective intensity of radiation absorbed 
by the photosensitising sol alone, indirect methods of calculation had to 
be employed. The use of hydrogen iieroxide as an oxidant removed this 
defect as it has comparatively small absorption at 366 fi/i. By carrying out 
experiments on photo-oxidation only in the range of pn i‘5-4'8, the spon- 
taneous decomposition of HyO 2 was avoided. The use of hydrogen oer- 
oxide has also the advantage, that its concentration at any time during the 
progress of the reaction can be accurately estimated volumetrically. 

It is well known that hydrogen peroxide reacts with tungstic acid, 
molybdic acid, vanadic acid and chromic acid sols to form pertungstates, 
pennolybdates, pervanadates and pei chromates. 

Brode (}. Phys. Chem., 1901, 87 , 299) observed that pertungstic 
acid remains fairly dissociated in solution. But quantitative data about 
the equilibrium constant w^as supplied by Pissarjewsky (Z. physikaL Chem., 
1903, 13 , 167), who deterimed the free H2O2 in aqueous solution by parti- 
tion experiments with ether. 

In experiment with o’o5M-Na2W04 and (in o*i2sM 

H2SO4), the concentration as bound HaOj was found by Pissarjewsky 
Hoc. cit.) to be 00385%. So the concentrations of and free tungstic 

acid sol are o’o 385M and o’oiisM respectively. Therefore the equilibrium 
constant 


(0-0585) X (00115; =1-75 X io-» 
(0-0385) 


With the help of this equilibrium coustanti we can calculate the bound 
'H,0, in mixtuies of different concentrations of HjO, and tungstic add 
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hL la liable I ore giveo the conoentratioiis of bound HjOt wben the 
conce n tration of tungstate is 0*035 ^ >°d that of H^Os between 0*0113 M 
0*0557 M, as was the case in our experiments on photocataljrtic reaction 
with the qrstem. 


Table I. 


Cone* oftttngtiite (M) ... 

0*035 

0*035 

0*035 

0*035 

0*035 

0*035 

Oooc. oi HfO| (M) 

0*02X3 

0*0X7 

0*0361 

0*0353 

0*038 

0*0557 

Oqoc. of fxmnd H|0| 

0*00585 

0*00830 

0*0x141 

0*0x38 

0*01437 

0*01719 


It is evident from the above table that when the initial concentration 
of HtOa is low, the concentration of bound HjOa in the mixture is 
proportional to the initial concentration of HsOs, while at higher initial 
concentration of HgOf, the concentration of bound remains practi- 

cally unaffected by the change in the initial concentration of HgO^. 

It is clear therefore that in a mixture containing a tungstate, hydro* 
chloric acid and HgOg, we have free hydrogen peroxide, per tungstic acid 
and micelles of tungstic acid sol ; and it is very probable that the molecules 
of pertungstic acid is adsorbed on the surface of these micelles. The 
process of photocatalysis may be depicted as follows : — 

Activated pertungstic acid on micelle surface + reduction 

= tungstic acid sol oxidised product. 

Tungstic acid + HgOg = pertungstic acid. 

The mechanism of photo-oxidation is similar in the case of other sols, 
but quantitative data on the equilibrium between the acid sol, peracid and 
hyrogen peroxide are not available. 

Permolybdates have been described by Pechard, Pissarjewsky and 
others. Owing to dissociation and formation of colloidal complexes, the 
results are not reliable. The general results therefore show that there are 
two permolybdic acids, permonomolybdic acid (MoOg, H,Og and HgMoO,,) 
and perdimolybdic acid (MoOg.sHgOg or H4MoOe). 

Pervanadt'e if ctd.— Meyer and co-workers (Z. anal. Chem., 1936, 69 , 
1530) found that V9O5 dissolves in HgOg giving a pale yellow solution, 
which appears to contain vanadic acid tn a colloidal form ; at the same 
time HgOg is catnlyticaily decomposed. 

Vanadic Add Sol-—'Wt have found that in presence of sufficient 
•ceticacid, the vanadic acid sol prepared by the action of acetic add on 
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sodium vanadate does not decompose hydrogen peroxide and is not 
coagulated during the process of oxidation of glucose. 

According to Canneri (Gazzetta, 1926, 56 , 11,779), the electrical 
(Conductivity of solutions of sodium metavanadate acidified with increas- 
ing quantities of acetic acid varies continuously at 30*^, indicating that 
condensation of molecules of metavanadate is a continuous function of the 
concentration of acetic acid. 

Dumanski in a series of papers has established the point of view that 
with progressive increase in the number of atoms of vanadium in a 
molecule of vanadic acid, the colloid-chemical properties become more and 
more manifest. 

Perchfomic Acid. - When hydrogen peroxide is added to chromic hydro- 
xide, per-compounds are formed (Barreswil, Ann. chim. phys., 1848, Hi, 80 , 
364). When the concentration of hydrogen peroxide and chromic acid is 
very high, the per-salt decomposes liberating oxygen. But in very dilute 
solutions, when the concentration of hydrogen peroxide is less than that of 
chromic acid, we found that the per-salt is stable and no decomposition was 
observed for 8 hours in a quartz vessel (vide Section F). 

Experimental Arrangement.-^The source of light was a point source 
quartz mercury lamp which was run from a battery of 30 volts. An amme- 
ter in circuit and a variable external resistance were used to keep the 
strength of current at values between 2 and 2*6 amperes. 

For isolating monochromatic radiations at 366ju/i, Schott and Gen ultra- 
violet filter No. 312 was used. In the case of red light, a thousand c.p. point- 
o-lite Ediswan Lamp was used with suitable filters. Wave-length 579/4/1 
was isolated with the help of Zeiss monochromators. 

Light from the lamp was rendered parallel by a quartz lens placed at its 
focal distance from the lamp and passed into the reaction vessel, kept inside 
a double jacketed box through a window of fused quartz plate. The tem- 
perature was kept constant within 0*1^ by circulating water from a ther- 
mostat through the annular space of the box. The reaction vessel was a rec- 
tangular stoppered cell made of plane parallel plates of fused transparent 
silica. 

No cement was used, the rectangular joints being fused to one another. 
The dosed stopper was very well ground into a circular aperture in the 
thick top plate of the reaction cell. 

The intensity of inddent radiation was varied by using quartz lenses of 
different focal lengths. The method of measuring Intensities actually ab- 
sorbed by the reaction mixture consisted in first observing the deflection in 
a Moll galvanometer with a Moll surface thermopile, covered with a quartz 
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window and placed immediately behind the reaction cell which contained 
only water. The deflection was next noted when the cell was filled with the 
reaction mixture. The difference gave the quantity of radiant energy ab- 
sorbed by the reacting system. The thermopile recording system was fre* 
quently calibrated by means of a Standard incandescent lamp, tested by the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington. The scattering power for light 
was found very small in the case of the sols (unpublished work by Ghosh 
and Banerjeei. 

In experiments with hydrogen peroxide, cleanliness must be scrupu- 
lously observed, it being very unstable in presence of dust particles. In these 
experiments most of the apparatus, including the Pyrex titrating vessels, were 
steamed one day before the time for carrying out an experiment and kept 
in a glass case. All the ai)paratus were not allowed to come in contact with 
any solid substance except glass. One glass hooked pipette stand was made 
for the purpose. 

All cxtra-imrc chemicals (Merck or Kahlbaum) were used in these 
exixjriments. Hydrogen i)eroxide used was Merck s Reagent ‘Perhydrol’ 
stocked in paraflSned bottle. The rate of reaction was followed by estimating 
the decrease in the concentration of hydrogen peroxide with time. For esti- 
mating hydrogen peroxide, the well known standard method of Kingzett (/. 
Chem, Soc,, 1880, 792) was adopted. 0*2— 0 3 C.c. of reaction mixture was 
taken for each titration with a micropipette. The iodine liberated was esti* 
mated with standard thiosulphate (generally o’oiN) from a microburettc, 
reading direct to o’oi c.c,, using freshly prepared starch solution as internal 
indicator. On perfoniiing the blank expenmeiits with redistilled water, 
sulphuric acid and potassium iodide at 80® the temperature at w hich the 
estimation w as carried, it w as seen that iodine liberated in 15 minutes is 
practically nil. It must be mentioned here that throughout these series of 
experiments, redistilled water was used for preparing all the solutions. The 
hydrogen peroxide was freshly prepared before each day s experiment as it 
decomposes in glass vessel after standing for some time (about 10-12 hours). 
It is stable in quartz vessel for a much longer time. For measuring tem- 
perature coefficient, maximum temi>erature used was 37^*5, as above this 
temperature, hydrogen peroxide becomes unstable and gives erratic results. 


A, The Photochemical Osridation 0} Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide 
in Acid Medium with Tungstic Acid Sol as Pholoscnsitiser. 

In presence of light, hydrogen peroxide cannot oxidise glucose in 
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add solution but when some photosensitiser, e.g.^ tungstic acid sol is added 
to the system, oxidation commences. 

A mixture of glucose, hydrogen peroxide, hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium tungstate does not react when kept in the dark for a sufficiently 
long time (14 hours). 

The unimolecular velocity constant was calculated by the formula 
K = 2*3Xi/nog (a/a-aj) where i is reckoned in seconds. The zero-mole- 
cular velocity constant A’o is given by the number of g. mols. transformed 
in I second in a unit cell (i cm. x i cm. x i cm.). 


Table Ila. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen pcioxidc. 

Wave-length =366/1/*. Temp, of thermostat = 32° *5. Strength of thio- 
sulphate =o‘ 01 N. H0O2 = o*oi 7M. Cone, of sodium tungstate =o*oa5M, 
Cone, of HC 1 = o'o 783N. Cone, of glucose = o*o25M. Intensity of absorbed 
radiation = 2030 ergs per sq. cm. per sec. 


Time. 

Pertungs- 

tatc. 

Cc. thiosulphate 
s 0*232 c c. reac- 
tion mixture 

Kunimol with respect to IIjOj 
■=2*3 X i/fpuc log a/a -2*. 

0 min. 


0755 


60 

0-0071 M 

o -<^55 

5*36 X io "5 (Induction period) 

120 

00054 

0*475 

8*92 X 10'* (between 283) 

180 

0*0040 

0*345 

8*90 X 10 * (between 284) 


Mean 8‘92 ■< lo"* 


Tabi.e lib. 


Cone, of hydrogen peroxide “o oasjM. Other factors same as before. 


Time. 

Pertungstate. 

C c. thio.sulphate 
50*232 c c. reac- 
tion mixture. 

K„ (zeromolecular with res- 
pect to expre.s.sed in 

g mols. transformed per 
sec. in a unit cell). 

omin. 


1*64 


60 

0‘013$M 

1*54 


120 

0 * 0 X 22 

I '35 

12*0 X 20"*® 

182 

0*011 

i*i6 

11*8 X 10"*® 




Mean 11*9 X xofi*^ 
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t. 




Table III* 



Tungstate >o'o 25M. Glucose=o’o35M. Intensity of absorbed 
radiation ~ 2030 ergs per sq. cm. per sec. Thiosulphate =o'oiN. 
d (thickness of reaction cell) » i cm. Cone, of HCl added *o*o783N. 

HA- 

Pfer- 

ttmgfUte. 

ICiminiol K 

Ko ^ lo**. 

y (qnantain 
offidency). 

0*0X13M 

0*005853/ 

9*04 


1*40 

©•017 

0*00830 

8*92 


1-50 

0-0353 

0*0138 


zz*90 

1*92 

0*038 

0*01437 


zz*90 

1*92 

0*0557 

0*01719 


X2*4X 

1*97 


Table IV. 

Sodium tungstate o'ozsM. HCl added «» o"o766N. Intensity of 
absorbed radiation same as in Table II. 


Glncose. 

HA 

Per- 

tnngstate. 

ICuaimol X XO^. 

K^i X lo**. 

0*00633/ 

0*01 74M 

0*008453/ 

8*44 


I* 

0*034 

0*0135 


12*02 

0*05 

0*0x72 

0-00835 

9*13 


ts 

0*0373 

0*0x43 


12*63 


It, will bf noticed fro.!! Tables II and III that the reaction follows the 
unimolecuUur law when the concentration of hydrogen peroxide is low, but 
at very high concentration of hydrogen peroxide the reaction is zeromole* 
colar. In this re^>ect, it resembles the heterogeneous gaseous reactions* 
The concentration of hydrogen peroxide is without any appreciable influ- 
ence on the unimolecular or the zeromolecular velocity constants* 

There is a considerable period of induction at the beginning of the 
reaction and this increases with the increase in the concentration of 
hydrogen peroxide. 
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Tabu V. 

Effect of varying the concentration of glucose. 


Intensity of absorbed radiation per sq. cm. per sec. ■•3030 ergs. 


Ghiooee. 

H| 0 |. 

HCl added. 

Cone, of 
tixngatate. 

ICimimol x 10*. 

0*05 M 

o*ox7a M 

0*0766 N 

0*025 W 

9 *X 3 

o’oas 

0*0x7 

SI 

i> 

8*92 

0*0063 

0*0x74 

Fig. I. 

ss 

IS 

8*44 


Though i/c plotted against iJK 
gives us approximately a straight 
line (Fig. i), the variation in K with 
concentration of glucose is so small 
that the velocity constant may be 
taken as practically independent of 
40 80 lao 160 the concentration of glucose, 

r/c— > 

Effect of Varying the pn of the Reacting System . — ^The pu of the 
system was kept constant with citrate buffer. It was found that citrate 
buffer did not react with hydrogen peroxide in presence of sol even in the 
ultraviolet light. It must be mentioned here that citrate buffer was found 
to inhibit the spontaneous decomposition of hydrogen i>eroxide even when 
the concentration of hydrochloric acid in the reaction mixture was very 
low. The hydrogen ion concentration of the reaction mixture was deter- 
mined electrometrically using a quinhydrone electrode. 

Tablb VI. 

Sodium tungstate = o*o3sM. H209=o'oi7Af. Glucose =o‘o3sJif. 



Thiosulphate=o’oiN. 


HCl added. 

Pu of reaction 
mixture. 

Energy abaorbed in 
ergs/aq .cm. /sec. 

/Cunimol x xo^, 

0*0318 N 

• 47 « 

1843 

2-37 

0*0366 

3*07 

2500 

9*36 

0*0414 

2-39 

2580 

10*07 

0*0462 

2'Xl 

2580 

7*89 

o-<^io. ^ 

X.94 

2580 

7 - 4 X 

0VJ558 

x-83 

2580 

6*90’ 
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He 

The velocity of reaction at firat increases rapidly with the decrease in 
the pM value of the reacting system, reaches a maximum value and then 
decreases with the further decrease in the pn value of the system. The 
reaction it minimum when the concentration of HCl added is nearly 1*5 
times the concentration of sodium tungstate. 


Table VII. 


Effect of varying the intensity of absorbed radiation. 


d (thickness of the reaction cell)=»i cm. Glucose=o-025Af. 



Tungstate 

*o-025M. 



• /.u 

IICI added. 

HjQ,. 

A'ljuimol 

X 10*. A"o X 10*®- 

la) 2030 

0*0783 N 

0*038 N 

— 

21*91 

919 

0*0766 

0*0384 

— 

8*27 

(bf 2030 

0 078^ 

0017 

8*92 

— 

919 

0*0766 

0*0172 

6*02 


The velocity 

constants vary as 

the square 

root of 

the absorbed 


radiation. 

Tempemture Coefficient , — The temperature coefficient is small, being of 
the order of 

Quantum Efficiency of the Process , — The calculation of two typical 
examples are given below. The dimension of quartz cell in this case was 
X'8 cm. X 1*8 cm. x i cm. 

Ea:ample i. Here the velocity constant is unimolecular. 

In Table lla, the intensity of absorbed radiation per sq. cm. per sec. 
by a column of solution 1 cm. thick 


« 2030 ergs* 


3*66 X 10"^ 

(6*55 X 10’*’) X (3 X 10'^) X (6'i X 10^^) 

=6*20X10“^^ Einstein. 


Einstein 


Again the number of g. mols. transformed in unit time in a unit cell 
(i cm. X I cm. X 1 cm.) (taking readings for 120 minutes aftei the induction 
l>erlod was over) 


0*232 


X O-OI 


2 X 1000 X 120 X 60 

Quantum efficiency of the process 


.*9*87X 


No. of g. mols. transformed^ 2-87 xio*^^^* 
No. of Einsteins absc«*bed 6*2 x io~^® 


* In thi& and other tables that follow, signifies intensity of abaorbed radiatkm 
in ergs/8q» cm./^ec* 
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Example a. Here the velocity constant is seixmiolectikr (TaUe 116 ). 

Intensity of absorbed radiation » 6*3 >«io~^° Einstein (as before). 

No. of g. mols. transformed in i sec. in a unit cell 

mtK =* X 

I 

Qnantnm efiSciency | =1.92. 

The mechanism of reaction in the present case, when tungstic acid sol 
acts only as photocatalyst with H9O9 as oxidant and glucose as reductant, is 
materially different from that of the photo-reaction when tungstic acid sol 
itself was the active oxidising agent. There the reaction was always zero- 
molecular and the velocity of reaction was proportional to the intensity of 
radiation absorbed. 

In this case, however, the following characteristic features are 
observed : — 

(1) For relatively high concentration of HgOa, the reaction is zero- 
molecular with respect to H9O ^ but for lower concentration of HiOg it is 
uuimolecular. 

(2) The velocity of reaction is proportional to the square root of the 
intensity of absorbed radiation. 

(3) The quantum efficiency is generally greater than unity calculated 
on the assumption that the whole of the absorbed radiation is available for 
photo-activation. 

(4) The inverse of the velocity constant plotted against the inverse of 
the concentration of the reductant is a straight line. 

The following mechanism explains all these characteristics. 

The whole of the absorbed radiation is assumed to be effective for 
purposes of photochemical transformation. 

A quantum of absorbed radiation decomposes a molecule of pertungstic 
acid thus : — 


FT (adsorbed on tungstic acid sol) + — ► T+0 ... ... (x) 

[WO,] (OH) [0,H]»0+W0,(0H), ... ’ ... ... (i) 

O+PT (adsorbed on tungstic acid micelle) — ► 0,(active) + T ... (a) 

O, (active) —>■ O, (normal) ... ... ••• ••• (s) 

Of (active) + glucose —>• gluconic acid +0 ... ... ... ( 4 ) 

0+0 — >• o, ... ... ... ... ••• (5) 

8 
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The etatioiiary conocatratkm of O atom is giveo by 

r- -K»[03*+K4[0, active] (f +K9tO] C.w 
hv » 

where C»[r»] is the surface concentration of pertungstate and is the 
snrfaoe concentration of glucose. 

Reactions (4) and (2) have practically the same velocity. 

H““. '«)- \/ • 

The stationary concentration of Os active is given by 
K9[0]C.rrrj “KstOs active] + A’4[08 active] c’ 

A', 

or [Os] (active) = 

A8 + A*4 C\ 

Hence the velocity of oxidation of glucose is given by (4) 



and is » !_ 

K3 + K4 c" 

o 



A-j 


K' Cn (nalk) 
K" + K’C„imv) 



A's + A’4 C 


O 


It is probable that the absorptive capacity of tungstic ikdd itiicelfes 
for pertungstic acid molecules will be very large» so that practitelly' a4l 
the latter molecules may exist in the surface phase. Even then, ’it would 
be expected, as already pointed out, that the concentration of pertungstic 
acid will be proportional to the concentration of H^Os at low concenhtrtions 
of the latter; hence in this region we should observe unimolectilar velocity 
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constants; but when concentration of is large, CM(B«ik) remains 

piractically constant and we get zeromolecular velocity constants. 

Again according to Langmuir, 


R 

Ke 

C = : 

G R 

Kj^KeC^ 


R 

where C is the bulk concentration of the reductant. 

B 

R R 

When C is very large, Kj + Kq C may be taken practically equal to 

B B 

R R 

Kq C , and we have dxjdt practically independent of C under otherwise 

B B 

identical conditions, as has been experimentally found to be the case. 


B. Induction Period, 

The photochemical oxidation of glucose by hydrogen peroxide in acid 
medium with ordinary tungstic acid sol as photosensitiser is attended 
with a large period of induction. Some typical data are shown in Table 
VIII. 

Table VIII. 


/ubs. 

Glncobe. 

IICI. 

HA. 

Tungstate. 

Period of 
induction. 

(a) 2030 

o*o25M 

o*oyS$N 

0*038 A/ 

o*o25M 

29 min. 

919 

If 

0*0766 

0*0384 

It 

S 3 

(b) 2030 

If 

00783 

0*020 

It 

25 

919 

f* 

0*0766 

11 

It 

41 


• Period of induction increases as the intensity of absorbed radiation 
decreases. 

The. influence of various variables, s*g., concentration of reactants, 
intensity otjadjation,^ etc., on the period of induction was studied and the 
^Aiservations may be .summarised thus:— ’ 
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7d 

(#) The hidtictiofi period suddenly becomes very great when the motal* 
cone, of hydrogen peroxide exceeds the concentration of sodium tungstafte. 

00 The induction period increases as the pn of the system decreases. 

(iii) Tlie induction period decreases as the intensity of absorbed radiation 
increases. 

Photo-reaction with Pre-exciled Tungstic Acid Sol , — ^Here tungstic acid 
sol was first exposed to ultraviolet light for a sufficiently long time (about 3 
hours) and then mixed with other components of the reacting system. The 
results are given below. 


Table IX. 

(a) Glucose ««o‘ 025 M. HC1=o-o8N. H2O2 =0*0158. Sodium tungstate 
=o* 025M. Temp.=32®*5. Thiosulphate =o*oiN. d=o*5 cm. 

Intensity of absorbed radiation =461 ergs per sq. cm. per sec. 


Time. 

C.c. thiosulphate sO ‘232 c.c. 
reaction mixture. 

Kimfmol X 10^. 

0 min 

0*73 

... 

58 

0*625 

4*44 

iiS 

0*54 

4*26 



Mean 4*37 

(b) H202 = *029iV. 

d=o*5 cm. Other factors same as in (a). 

Time. 

C.c. thiosulphates 0*252 c.c. 
reaction mixture. 

Ko X iqIO 

(No. of g. mols. transformed 
in I sec. in a unit cell) . 

0 min. 

1*34 

... 

57 

1*20 

8-8o 

^30 

1*02 

8*84 



Mean 8*82 


rile induction period observed before disappeared when the sol was 
matured by exposure to the effective radiatkm before it is nuxed wHh the 
other components of the reacting system. Here again the velocity tsoMtBift 
is ttnhnolecular when the concentration of H9O2 » low mid atUgher 
conceiftration of hydrogen peroxide it is zeromelecuka:. The ^conce K ten tk ni 
of hydrogen peroxide is without any appiedalMe infloenoe on the 
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unioMsiecalar or the zeroinolectilar vdodty constants, ani rnider lumilar 
coaditions of oxpmnieiit the veloctties observed ane naariy the same as 
in Sectioti A. 


Table X. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen peroxide 

Intensity of absorbed radiation«95o ergs lyex sq. cni./per sec. d»o*s cm. 
Sodium tungstate* o*o2sM. HCl added * o*o 8 N. 


Glncow (M) 

0*0X25 0*0125 0*0x25 0*0x25 0*0125 

0*025 

0*025 0*025 

0*0063 

* 4 >*oo 63 

HA- 

0*0X1 0*014 0*0157 0*0284 0*0343 

0*01x8 

0*015 0*028 

0*01x2 

0*029 

iCunimol x 10* 6*56 6*21 6*51 

6*51 

6*56 

6*26 


KjKIoU 

12*56 X2*6i 


12*52 


X 2*40 


Table XI, 





Effect of varying the conccniraiion of glucose. 



Ghtcose. Tungstete. HtOf. 


HCl. 

Kimimol X 10^. 

o*o25M 

o'oasM 0*011 M 


o*o8N 


6*56 

0*0x25 

„ 0*01x8 




6*51 

0*0063 

„ 0*01X2 


»* 


6*26 


The velocity constant is practically independent of the concentration 
of glucose. 


Table XII. 

Variation of the intensity of absorbed radiation. 


Urn. 

Glaooie. 

Tnngstate. 

HgO|. 

Ha. 

XaukDcd ^ XO^* 

K0 X lO**. 

(a) MO 

o*o 25 M 

o’oasM 

o*oi57M 

o*o8N 

6*5X 


46 X 

It 

It 

0*0159 

It 

4*18 


W« 5 o 

M 

It 

0*0284 

It 


12*56 

461 

It 

If 

0*0288 

It 


8*84 



1 % 
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The velocity conitanhi vary as the square root of absorbed radiattoQ. 

Eff$ci 0/ Varying the pm of the Syrim.— The pm oi ibe system was kept 
constant with citrate buffer as in the previous section. No reacthm was 
found between citrate buffer and hydrogen peroxide in presence of pre- 
excited tungstic acid sol in the ultraviolet. 

Tabtb xiri. 


Glome 

TongeUte 

HA- 

pn. 

Klisillic/t K xo^ 

0*02531 

o*o 25 M 

0*01 80M 

6*39 

i*ao 

m 


0*0X80 

5*41 

a *35 

m 

»» 

00145 

4*41 

7*8a 

H 

II 

0*0X40 

1*17 

7*36 

M 

II 

0*0145 

1-13 

6*44 


The mechanism of reaction is the same as that with linpre-excited 
tungstic acid sol. 

C. Pheio-oxidation of Foimaldehyde and Lcevulcse. 

The reaction is more or less similar to the oxidation of glucose by 
hydrogen peroxide in acid medium with tungstic acid sol as photo-catalyst 
with some exceptions. Neither of tliese reactions had any induction period. 
There is no dark reaction in both the cases. The velocity of reaction 
obeyed unimolecular law for low concentrations of hydrogen peroxide. The 
influence of the nature of polarisation of the exciting light was studied. 
Formaldehyde was standardised by estimating with iodine and sodium thio- 
sulphate {vide Plinuner, “Practical Organic and Bio-chemistry^' p. 85). 
Manstiel’s lacvulosc was used for the reaction. 


Table XIV. 

(a) H2()a=*o*o2W. Tungiitate = o*025il/. HCl**o-o877N. Formalde- 

hyde » 0*0362 M. Thiosulphate »o*oiN. Temp. =22". /»bi —1930*6 ergs. 


Time. 

Cx. thlosalphate 
m KTf c.c. of the 
reaction inixtnre. 

Kvaiind with 
respect to 

HA* 

Ktamm. 

Qaintiun 

effidency. 

0 mtn. 

1*42 




60 

1*29 

2*85 X lO"* 



ISO 

i*i6 

2*98 K lO’* 

2*85 X X0“* 


Sio 

*pl 

1*00 

276 n xO”* 
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(W H*Oi«»o*oaM. Tungstate »o*oa5M. HQ=o»o78N. Lsevuloae 


*0*025 M. 

Thiosulphate » o-oiN. 

Temp. *22®. 

/.b.. “ 1931 ergs. 

Time. 

C.c. thiosulphate 
■0*4 c.c. the 
reacnon mixture. 

JCunimol Vbith 

respect to 
H| 0 ,. 

KmNUQ. 

Quantum 

efficiency. 

0 min. 

1*190 




60 

0*925 

7*02 X lO"* 

6*97 X io“t 

2*05 

140 

o*66o 

7*02 K IO“® 



240 

0*440 

6*90 X IO“* 




From the above table it is quite evident that neither of the reactions has 
any period of induction. 


Table XV. 

Effect of varying the intensity of absorbed radiation. 
A=366fifi. Temp.»22°. Cone, of tungstate®*o-25M. Cone, of 


**o*oaM. 




/ftbt. 

Kednetants. 

HCl added. 

JCunimol X lO*. 

(a) 1031 ergs 

H CHO (o*o36IVf) 

o-o 877 N 

2*85 

668 

1$ $$ 

II 

1*17 

(b) 1931 

Lsevulose (o*o25M) 

o* 078 N 

6*97 

773 

IS 1# 

II 

4*03 


The velocity constant under otherwise similar conditions varies as the square 
root of the intensity of radiation absorbed. 

The mechanism of reaction is the same as with glucose as the 
reductant. 


D. Influence of PromoUrs. 

& 

No photochemical oxidation of glucose in presence of a promoter only, 
in absence of tuh^ic acid sol, was observed. Sol, prC'SCtivated for 3 
honrs whs osed^ in each experiment and thereby the induction period was 
avoided. The results are given below. 
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Tam XVI. 

tVnipfc of therino«t*t*3i“. OIacoae*o'o*5M. Tuugslate* tf’oasM . 


Consiint wiO- 


«ted. 

Cgoc. ci 
ffotooter. 

/hbft. 

HA. 

Oooc. otf 
acid 
added. 

wllk 

promoter. 

out promoter 
under other- 
wise identi* 
cal conditians. 


MfiOijooo 

696 ergs. o'o^M 

&06S 

19*64 n xo**** 
(zeromol) 

10*91 X xo*** 
(zeromol) 


s* 

SI 

0*0387 

II 

13*81 * xo"^® 
(«ro) 

10*91 X xo**** 
( 3 ero) 


•* 

IS 

o*oij6 

II 


3*96 xxo'* 
(nni) 


I* 

M 

O'OIfO 

II 


3*96 X lo** 
(nni) 

»» 

Mfffioo 

15*3 

00348 

o‘ii 75 N 

33*18 * xo*** 
(zero) 

14*66 

(zero) 

•e 

II 

IS 

00386 

II 

17*36 H io*w 
(zero) 

14*68 X xo*M 
(*scro) 

»• 

II 

II 

00146 

I* 

8*58 X 10"* 
(nni) 

7*43 « 

(nni) 


II 

II 

0*0091 

II 

10*99 * *0"** 
(nni) 

7*43 * 

(nni) 

FrSOi. rHfO 

Af/ao,ooo 

2980 

0 * 0 X 33 

II 

15*34 « 10'* 
(mu) 

10*97 ** 10’* 
(nni) 

CwS04.6Hi() 

ii 

II 

0*0131 

II 

15*76 X 10 ** 

(nni) 

10*97 X io~* 

(an!) 

Btoigasirde 

eftrate 

II 

II 

0*131 

• II 

14*43 X ro“* 
(nni) 

io'97 K 10'* 
(otu) 


As in the experiments without a promoter, here also the veocity of 
reaction obeys the unimolecular law when the concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide is low and is zeromolecular when the concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide is high. 

The general mechanism of promoter action » not known with certainty. 
Hie promoter may (t) increase the number of active points on the catalyst 
surface, — the area of the surface round about the promoter atom being 
more reactive ; (it) may prevent the destruction of the active point during 
the course of reaction ; (tii) may retard the tranafmuiation of active inter* 
mediate reactants into normal inactive forms. 

In the photochemical reactiems which we have studied, the reaction is 
initiated by the absorption of a quantum of radiation and hence hypo- 
theses Hi and (ti) about regarding promerter actions are not applicable. 

The promoters somehow retard reaction (3) in conversion of Ot 
(active) into (>t (normal) or reaction (5), t. cooveraion of two oxygen 
atoms into a mokcnle of oxygen (etde Sectioii A, discasaran). 

Yoehimera {J. Sec. Cheat, lad. i934> 47 , 350) explained the 
promoter action of Crgd} in FesOa— OfOs cataiyat in the productkai 
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of hydrogen by means of water gas reaction by asstoning that CrfOt 
retards the movements of active atoms to inactive positions. 

£• Chromic TungsiaU as Photoscnsiiiscf. 

Tungstic acid sol absorbs only ultraviolet light whereas chromic 
tungstate sol, in addition to general absorption in the ultraviolet, has absorp- 
tion bands in the yellow and the red. The present investigation was 
undertaken to study the above photo-oxidation in details in light of differ- 
ent wave-lengths. 

Preparation of Chromic Tungstate Sol.— The sol was prepared after 
Dhar and Prakash (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1930, 7,367). 

Estimation of Tungstic Acid in Chromic Tungstate Sol.— Tungstic 
acid in chromic tungstate was estimated by precipitating the tungstic 
acid with the help of hydrochloric acid and cinchonine hydrochloride 
{cf. Treadwell and Hall, Analytical Chemistry 1924, Vol. II, p. 268) 
and igniting the precipitate as WOs . 

In this paper the molar concentration of chromic tungstate is expressed 
in terms of WOs. 

For red light, a point-o-lite lamp of 1000 c. p. run at a constant current 
of 5 amperes was used. 


Table XVII. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen peroside* 


Region =750 

—600 flfJL. 

d=i cm. 

Glucose =o' 025 M. 

HC1=-0562N. 


ntOp 

Chromic 

tongsUte. 

Kn (No. of g. 
mol. transformed 
per sec in a unit 
cell) (P). 

Q 

Qoantnm 
lo**. efficiency. 

4500 ergs. 

0*0173 M 

0*03052iVf 

13*79 X lo"** 

3*o6 

0*54 

*» 

O* 0 lS 2 

•» 

13*49 * *o’W 

3.00 

o‘53 

»» 

0*0183 

$$ 

13*79 * *o"W 

3*o6 

0*54 


0*0235 

»$ 

13*19 X 10"*® 

3*91 

0*53 

»• 

0«0253 

$$ 

13*49 X io“W 

3*00 

0*53 

3500 erg8. 

0*0099 

0*01 331 M 

10*49 X lo'l® 

3*00 

0*53 

M 

0*0X38 

»* 

10*79 X lo'*® 

308 

0*54 


0 * 0 X 75 

•» 

10*40 X io“*® 

a-97 

0*57 

•» « 

0*0183 

99 

10*49 X lo*!® 

3*00 

0*53 

•* 

0*0313 

99 

10*79 X lo'*® 

3*06 

0-14 


8 
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Tam XVm. 


/(li. *9030 «*»■ 6-a x 10"* * Einstein. Glucoee=o* 03 slf. 
HCla>'039Ar. Cbromic titngstete=o‘oo82N. 


BA- 

t^oniiaol 

ICixzbU. 

Quantum efficiency. 

o«zai M 

5-01 

... 

0*9 

O'M) 

5.OX 

... 

17 

o «)74 


S04 

0*815 

o-oefii 


4*92 

0*80 

0-0419 

... 

4-92 

o*8o 

o-ogSo 

... 

5*01 

0‘8i 

00740 

... 

5*04 

0*815 

From Table VUI 

it will be seen 

that in the 

region 750-600^/^1 


the reaction always obeys the zerotnolecular luw but when the region (366/1/1) 
is used as the exciting radiation (Table VIII), the reaction is monomolecular 
at low concentrations of hydrogen peroxide but at high concentrations of 
hydrogen peroxide, the reaction is zeromoIecuJar (c/. Tables XVII and 

xvni). 

In the region 750-600/1/1, the velocity constant is proportional to 
the intensity of abaorbed radiation (vide Table XVH, P/Q). 

The reaction is always attended with a very large period of induction. 


Table XIX. 

Effect of varying the concentration of glucose. 
Region used “750 -600/1/1. HCl =o-o56aJV. 


OIttcoae. 

H, 0 ». 

Tungstate. 


K»kioW. 

o.oa5M 

o*ox5aM 

0*02059 M 

erg» 

U *49 

0*0125 

o*ox 53 M 

as 

IS 

11*99 

0*00695 

a* 

ft 

IS 

10*79 

0*095 

0*01 M 

0 * 01951 M 

3 S<» 

11*40 

0*0195 

St 

is 

St 

959 

WO0695 

•« 

ss 

ss 

7*19 
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z/^’tetaeoM) tcainat x/JC gives appraziiiiatdy a straiglit line 

(Fig. a). 


Fig., a. 



40 80 lao x 6 o 

x/c — > 

Carves x and 2 refer respectively to o*oi 23 iAf sol oxid o*oao 5 Af sof* 

I 

Tablb XX. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydrochloric acid. 

Region = 750 - 6 oo/i/i. H8O2 = 000927M. Chromic tungstatc=002052JW. 


Glucose. 

HCl. 

/ab.. 

Ko X lo'®. 

0*02$M 

o'oslSiS 

4500 ergs 

13*79 

IS 

o.ojgoN 

If 

M*99 

IS 

o*oa 6 oN 

If 

»5*S9 


The velocity constant increases as the concentration of free hydrochloric 
acid diminishes. It is well known that hydrogen permride becomes more 
stable, the more acid is added to its solution. 

Effect of varying the Umperature.— The temperature coefficient 

/ kt +10 ^ jg of the order of ris-i ao. 



H 
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Tabl* XXI. 

Effect of varying the intensity of radiation. 
Region ^366 Temp. =30*. 



/•k. 

Glocoie. 

Hfii. 

HO. 

TnogiUte. 

JCimiBid xxo^. 

I. 

aosoergi 

o'oasM 

o'oogajM 

0*0390 S 

o*oo 83 oM 

S^OX 


SP 5 

IS 

SI 

II 

II 

2 63 

IL 

903/0 

•s 

0 * 0 X 31 

II 

II 

5*01 


S05 

ft 

It 

II 

II 

2*48 


It will be seen from the above table that the velocity constants vary 
as the square root of the intensity of absorbed radiation in the ultraviolet. 

Qnantum Efficiency of the Process . — The quantum efficiency of the 
photo-oxidation was similarly calculated as in Section A. They are given in 
Tables XVII and XVIII. The quantum efficiency of the photo-oxidation at 
366f>/t is always greater than that at 750/1/1—600/1^1, as is to be expected. 

The reaction has the following characteristics : 

(i) At 366/t/i, for relatively high concentration of HjOs, the reaction 
is seromolecular with respect to HgOs but for lower concentrations of H^Og 
it is unimolccular, while at 6oo/i/ir— 750/t/i where the absorption is due to 
chromium atom of the complex, the reaction always obeys the zeromolecular 
law. 

(a) At 366/1/1, the velocity of reaction is proportional to the square root 
of the intensity of absorbed radiation, while at 600 — 750/1/1 (red region) it 
is directly iMx>portianal to the intensity of absmbed radiation. 

(3) At 366/‘/<, quantum efficiency is sometimes greater than unity but 
at 6oo/i/t*-7oo/t/t it is always much less than unity, it being much smaller than 
that at 366/I/1. 

(4) that inverse of the velocity constant plotted against the inverse of 
the concentration of the reductant is always a straight line. 

It is dear from the above that the chromium pertungstate is simply 
activated by red light, whereas it is decomposed by a quantum of ultra- 
violet light. 

The reaction mechanism in red light is given thus 

The whole of the absorbed radiation is availabie for the ac^vation of' 
chromic pertungstate. 


V 
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Chixnnic pertongstate (acdvatad) -f glucose — >■ 

chromic tungstate + oxidation product ... (i) 

Chromic pertungstate (activated) — >■ chromic pertungstate 

(normal) ... (it) 

. ^ m K — ' C»(ol 

dt * kv Ka + Ki (Me) 

where Cs(g) is the surface concentration of glucose. 

The quantum e£Eiciency must here necessarily be less than tmity. 

A quantum of ultraviolet radiation, since it is able to start a chain 
reaction, may give a quantum yield higher than unity as has been actually 
observed. 

Cb{o) is again given by — (Langmuir) 

which shows that I /c plotted against i/K' should be a straight line, as has 
been experimentally realised. 


F. Vanadic Acid Sd as Photosensitiser. 

The vanadic acid sol was prepared by the action of acetic acid on 
sodium vanadate. The pv value of the sol was determined elcctrometrically 
using quinhy drone electrode. 

Table XXII shows that a definite quantity of vanadic acid sol liberates 
the same amount of iodine from KL 


TABI.E xxri. 

NaVOs = o‘o33Af. Acetic acid ■■ o’oiBM. Pm *=* 6*o. 

Time in min. C. c. thiofinipbate (o'ooqjN) ■ iodine 

liberated by 0*3 c. c. of the §ol sointion. 


o 


a ’24 


60 

xSo ras 




a*a6 


In a mixture of vanadic acid sol and hydrogen peroxide, the total amount 
of iodine liberated from KI is equivalent to the sum of vanadic acid and 
hydiogen^'peraSde. 
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Tabu XXm. 



MaVO|. 

Pm of the sdliitioa 
(regnlatedby 
aortic add). 

C. c. thtoanli^iaie 
m iodine liberated by 
0*4 c. c. of the 
mixture. 

o*oiM 

0 

$-0 

o*$s 

0 

o*o33M 

S'o 

2*72 


0*033 

5*9 

3*56 


There was no dark reaction when hydrogen peroxide, glucose and 
vanadic add sol in add medium containing acetic acid were kept in the dark 
for J3 hours. 

Table XXIV. 


Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen Peroxide. 
/•b.. “1 256 ergs. Region =366/1/1. Temp. = 27*. d=icm. 


Vanadate. 

Acetic acid. Glncoae. pn. 

HA 

K| ig. mols 
tranrtortned in 
tinit time in a 
unit Cell) 

Qnantnm 

efficiency. 

o*o33M 

O'OiBM 0‘05iVf 5*0 

o’oiaM 

5*17 w lo'W 

1*35 

•1 

l» fl IS 

0*0x56 

5*40 K io“t® 

I-4I 


t* II It 

0*023 

5’4o X lo'W 

I-4I 

It will be seen from Table 

XXIV, that the reaction 

follows the 

xcro-moiecular law with respect to H 

aC>a* The reaction is attended with a 

large period of induction. 





TAitt.K XXV. 




Effect of varying the concentration of glucose. 


. 

Temp. = 27*. 

1256 ergs. 


Vanadate. 

Acetic add. Gtnoose. 

N 

HA 

Kf * lo^t. 

0*033 W 

0*018 N 0‘o65Af 

S-o 

0 -oiaiM 

ySg 

s» 

M 0*05 

SI 

IS 

5*17 

>• 

.1 0*025 

St 

ss 

3 - 6 » 


i/K when plotted against i/ccKmmw gives a straight line (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. 


o-s 

I 0*4 

m 

'o 

M 

X 

0*3 


0*2 


10 20 30 40 

Carves i and 2 refer respectively to activated and nonactivated sol. 



Table XXVL 


Effect of varying the concentration of sodium vanadate* 
Temp. = 27®. hu = 1256 ergs per cm*, per sec. 


Vanadate. 

Pb. 

Glncose. H|P|. 

X xo^. 

(a) o*05M 

S'o 

0*05 M 0*0x2 M 

5 *^ 

ib) 0*033 

yo 

0*05 „ 

5x7 

Under otherwise identical conditions, the velocity constant diminiriies 
very slightly as the concentration of sodium vanadate diminishes. 



Tablk XXVII. 



Efftcl of varying the concentration of acetic acid. 



Temp. a8*. 

/•bi =4280 ergs per sq. cm. per sec. 


Vaiuwiate. 

Acetic acid. 

pm. Glncose. HfOs 

K§ X lo** 

0*033 M 

«*036M 

4*5 o*o25M 0*01 2M 

5*17 

M 

0*0x8 

5*0 •• •• 

6*20 
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The velocity constant diminiabes as the pu of flie reacting system 
dimfaiishea. 

T$mp$ralure CosjJident.— The temperature coefficient is small being 
of the order of I'a - i*5> 


Table XXVUI. 



Effect of varying the intensity of absorbed 

radiation. 



Temp. = 38“. 

A = 

366/1/1. 



hu. 

Vanidftte. Acetk acid 

P»- 

Glncoae. 

HA. 

ITf X xo**. 

4280 

o* 033 M o'OxSM 

5*0 

0*09SM 

o*oiaM 

6^ 

1956 

ts f» 


s* 

tt 

3*6a 


Table XXVIII shows that the velocity constant is proportional to the 
square root of absorbed intensity. 

Quanlutn Efficiency of the Procerr.^-Qusntum efficiency of the process 
was calculated as in Section A. y (Quantum efficiency) is generally greater 
than unity varying from i to 3. 

Any mechanism of reaction that may be proposed for this photochemical 
oxidation should be in a position to explain the following facts: — 

( i) The velocity of reaction is zeromolecular with respect to HsOg- 

(3) The velocity of reaction is proportional to the square root of the 
intensity of absorbed radiation- 

(3) The quantum efficiency is generally greater than unity, calculated 
on the assumption that the whole of the absorbed radiation is available for 
photo4ctivation. 

(4) That the inverse of velocity constant plotted against the inverse of 
the conoentratkm of the reductant is a straight line. 

(5) Temperature coefficient is small but of the order of I'a - 1*3. 

Assuming that the photochemical reaction takes place only between the 

molecules of glucose and pervanadate adsorbed on the surface of micelles of 
vanadic acid, and that the mechauiam is the same as in the corresponding 
oxidations by H|Ot with tungstic acid as photosensitiser at 366/t/t (Section 
A) we arrive at the equation of the velocity of reaction ■■ dxfdt 

KtC* 
o 

. KtCs[pvj 

K, + K4CJ 
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8 

where Cs vpv] , are the surface concentrations of pervanadate and 
glucose re^>ectively. 

It appears that the absorption capacity of vanadic acid micelle for 
pervanadic acid molecules will always be very large, so that the latter mole* 
cules always saturate the surface layer, and we get a zeromolecular velocity 
constant. 


S C.V 

Again C “ 5si?! — 

" Kj+KaC^ 

nuik 

so that by plotting i//C against i/rhuik we should get a straight line as has 
been experimentally realised. 

Indm:iion Period , — Vanadic acid sol, prepared by the action of acetic 
acid on sodium vanadate was first exposed to ordinary ultraviolet rays 
(366 fA/i) for 4 hours, then immediately mixed with other components of the 
reacting system and exposed. 


Table XXIX. 

Effect of changing the concentration of HgOa* 
Region = 366^1^1. Temp. = 26® . 

Jabd. = 1027 ergs, per cm.*/sec. = 3'i x 10"*® Einstein. 


Na-vanadate. 

Add. 

Pn, 

Glncose. 

HfOii 


r. 

o*o 33 ^f 

o’oiSM 

50 

o'oasM 

o*o3M 

4-96 

1*60 

$* 

II 


It 

0 * 0 X 55 

4 *( 5 o 

1*48 


If 

It 

It 

o'oza 3 

4-67 

x*So 

ft 

If 

It 

♦I 

o'ooog 

5-06 

r *63 


In this reaction with pre-activated sol, induction period which was not 
prominent before completely disappeared. The velocity of reaction is here 
again iseromolecular with respect to Hf Of and under similar conditions of 
experiments the velocities observed are nearly the same as observed with sol 
not pre*activated. 

4 
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G. Chromic Hydroxide Sol as Phoioscnsitiser, 

PfeParaiion of Chromic Hydroxide Sol . — To the boiling chromic chloride 
solution, powdered ammonium carlxmate was added to neutralise the free 
hydrochloric acid. The addition of ammonium carbonate to the boiling 
chromic chloride solution was stopped when a small quantity of chromic 
hydroxide was precipitated. Chromic chloride was then added drop by drop 
so as to pcj)tise the i)recipitaled chromic hydroxide. During the addition of 
chromic chloride solution, the liquid was boiled and shaken vigorously. 
The whole liquid w'as then dialysed at a temperature of yo'^-So®, for 
24 hours whereby grecni.sh chromic hydroxide sol was obtained. 
The pn of the sol w»a.s found to be 5*2 with quinhydrone electrode. The 
reaction docs not take i»lace at a much lower value of pH . 

No decomposition of hydrogen peroxide was observed in presence 
of chromic hydroxide sol at when the concentration of 

hydrogen peroxide was smaller than that of chromic hydroxide. 
Chromic hydroxide reacts with hydrogen peroxide to form per-compounds. 
These additive compounds with hydrogen peroxide can not be removed as 
such by a process of dialysis. Hence it is surmised that the hydrogen per- 
oxide complex remained adsorbed on the micelles of the chromic hydroxide. 
The dark reaction was found to l)e negligible. 


Table XXX. 



Region = 

579M/*. Temp. = 26". 

/•bf.® 800 ergs. 

Glttcosc 

n,o,. 

Chromic hydroxide. 

K 

(nnimolecnlar with respect to 

o’oas.M 

©•oisM 

0*03 1 iM 

12*5 10*^ 

M * 

0-OII3 

»* 

XI *32 * 10*6 


The abewe table shows that the reaction is uniniolecular wdth respect to 
hydrogen ixiroxide. 


//. Molybdic Acid Sol as Phoioscnsitiser and Ethyl Alcohol as Reduciant. 

Reaciion u ilh Non-activated Sol . — A mixture of alcohol, hydrogen per- 
oxide, hydrochloric acid and ammonium molybdate does not react when 
kept in the dark for 10 hours. 
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TablkIXXXI. 

f ^ 

Region =366fi/A. 

1317 ergs. Ammonium molybdate »o*o5Af. HCl=»o*o746N. 


Eton * 

4’346M. 

HgOj = 0 * 025 ^/. 

Thiosulphate 

=» o*oiN, 

Time in 
min. 

Time 

interval. 

C.c of thioao *23 c c. 
of reaction mixture. 

Titre differ. 


0 


1*1 



60 

60 

7*02 (Induction period) 


lao 

6q 

0*9 

o*ia 

7*58 (from a & 3) 

186 

66 

076 

0*14 

7'8 o (from a & 4) 

251 

65 

o'6i 

0-15 

8*11 (from a & 5) 


From the above table it is clear that there is an induction period at the 
beginning and it is only after the lapse of this period that the reaction is 
zeromolecular. 


j 

= Xo (expressed in g. mols. transformed per see. in a unit cell). 
di 

This is more clearly brought out by plotting dx/dt against time (iMg 4) 
The straight portion of the graph after the induction i>eriod indicates a 
constant value of dx/dt* 


Fk;. \- 



20 


Tfo 
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Reaction viih Pre-acthated Sol.— Here themolybdic add sol was first 
exposed to altrsviolet light for a sofBdently long time (about 3 hours) and 
then mixed immediately mtb other components of the reacting ays^m* 
The induction period disappeared in this case. 


Tablk XXXII. 


All the factors same as in Table XXXI. 



Time in 
min. 

Time interval. 

C.c. of thio «32 C.C. 
of reactioD mixture. 

Titre 

difierence. 

Ko « io*w. 

1 

0 


1-24 



2. 

66 

68 

109 

0 -J 5 

8*35 (from x & 2) 

3 > 

109 

41 

0*99 

0*10 

8*69 (from X & 3) 

4 - 

ao 3 

94 

0*78 

0'2I 

8*58 (from X & 4) 

5 * 

243 

39 

070 

o‘o8 

8*46 (from X & 5) 


Reactions with i>rc*activatcd sol retained the same order (zeromole- 
cular) as in the case of nun-activated sol. 


Table XXXIII. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen Peroxide. 

hu. at 366/»;» " 1317 ergs * 4’023>‘ lo"'® Einstein, y ■* Quantum 
efiiciency. d=o-5Cin. EtOH“4-346M. Molybdate® o-osM. 


HiO,. 

HCI. 

/V0 * lO** 

(noii-activatedl* 

y 

(nun-activatedr 

K.kioM 

(activated). 

7 

(activated). 

uoijAl 

0*0746^ 

7-6x 

t >*95 

7*95 

0*99 

0-0157 

•• 

7*35 

0*92 

7*95 

0*99 

0*021 

II 

r 5 » 

0*94 

8*03 

foo 

0*025 

•I 

7-80 

0*97 

8*52 

x*o6 


The above table shows that the reaction iszeromolecular with respect to 
hydrogen peroxide. 
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TABtK XXXIV. 


ES«ct of varying the concentration of alcohol. 


Itbt. ■ i 636'0 ergs. 


Alcohol. 

HCl. 

Molybdate. 

HiO,. 

K$ * 10** Kp K xoW 

fnon-activated) . ^activated), 

4 - 346 Af 

o-0746iV 

o’osM 

o-oiiM 

9*8 10*6 

3-173 

*» 

ft 

ft 

7*52 7’94 

1*087 

If 

If 

It 

5*19 S 43 


ifK graphically plotted agaiast i/c (alcohol) gives a straight line 

(Fig. s). 

Fig. 5. 
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■■ 


0*2 0*6 i*o 1*4 
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Curves 1 and 2 refer re.'-pectively to non-uctivatcd and activated sol. 


Table XXXV. 


Effect of varying the concentration of hydrochloric acid. 


HCl. 

Molybdate. 

HiO^ 

Alcohol. 

/•u. 

K| * lo*^. 

0 - 397 ^ 

o-osM 

O* 03 iM 

4*346*1 


4*96 

0*148 

If 

ff 

ff 

ff 

S*o 7 

0*0746 


ff 

If 

ff 

7*58 

0*0$ 

ff 

ff 

fi 

ff 

8*48 
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TamjC XXXVI. 

Effect of varying the concentration of molybdate, 

MtAybdata, HfO, AlajhoK . /.b*. (0 K 9 « io»«. 

O'O^Af oijAf rs4b ry 1636 ergs 1010 

0*025 »i I* •» ^3^5 ® 35 

The velocity of reaction is practically independent of the molybdic 
acid sot. 


Table XXXVII. 

Effect of varying the intensity of radiaiioji. 


/•b». 

Alcohol. 

HCl. 

Molybdate. 


K,xioM. 

1404*8 

4*32631 

0*07463? 

0*053/ 

(I'oasM 

8-45 

734*3 

tt 

f* 

*1 

»> 

4-66 

1404*8 

ft 

» 

f» 

0*022 

8*07 

734*3 

If 

If 

• > 

M 

4*39 


The zeroxnolccular velocity constant is directly proportional to the inten* 
sity of absorbed radiation. 

Quantum Efficiency of the Process, — The quantum eflSciency of the 
reaction is of the order of unity. 

Temperature Coefficient. — The temperature coefficient 
the order of unity. 

The photochemical reactions described in this section have the following 
characteristic features : — 

(1) The reaction is zeromolecular with respect to HgOg. 

(a) The reaction is independent of the concentration of molybdic 
add sol. 

(3) With the increase in the concentration of the reductant^ the velo* 
dty constant increases, x/K plotted4idxxst i/c gives a straight line. 


Kr H- IQ 

A't ■ 


is of 


K/Q X XoW. 

6 *i8 

6*X2 



PHOTOCHEIflOAL OXIDATION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES 

{4) The temperature coefficient of the reaction is unity. 

(5) The quantum efficiency is approximately unity. 

The whole of the absorbed radiation is available for the activation of 
molecules of peniiolybdate absorbed on the surface of micelles of tnolybdsc 
acid. 

The rate of reaction between the activated pemiolylxlate molecuies and 
the alcohol molecules is given by 

Permolybdic acid + hv — > permolybdic acid (active) ... ... (t) 

Pennolybdic acid (active) — permolybdic acid (nonnal) ... ... (ti) 

Permolybdic acid (active) + alcohol — V oxidised product ... ... (iff) 

7///v=A'a[PM|,d,vo + /v 3 [PM]«h.v. C" 
where Cl is the surface concentration of reductant (alcohol). 


Hence 


[PM],ot.v. = liL. 




dxIdt^K ^ 


!•'' Ka + Ks cl 


H C • 

Now c"® — — - where C is the bulk concentration of the 

* K"+K' C“ " 

reductant. 

For large values of c’ , c[ is large and in the limiting case the factor 

becomes unity. Then we have and the quantum 

efficiency of the reaction is unity. 
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Agaia oonmlljr, di I dx •• 



Ka+KsC[ 


K. C 


_ fcv J[_ 

'j ' (f 


+ Ki 


Under otherwise ideatical conditions, the inverse of velocity constant 
plotted against inverse of the concentration of reductant should give a 
straight line as has been experimentally observed. 

In conclusion I would like to express my thanks to Prof. J. C. Chosh 
for his kind interest in the work and to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal for his kindly awarding me a Bengal Government Kesearch Scholar* 
ship which enabled me to carry out this piece of investigation. 


CinuicAL Lakwatoky, 
Pwivsnsm- or Dacta. 


Recftved July 37, 1936. 



STUDIES IN THE COTARNINE SERIES. PART VIII. DERI- 
VATIVES OF I-AMINOMETHYLHYDROCOTARNINE. 


By B. B. Dey and (Miss) P. Lakshmi Kantam. 


The physiological action of some aniinomethylhydrocotarnine deriva- 
tives has recently been studied by Magidson and Gorbowizki (Ber., 1935, U, 
656) who report that the compounds have strong mydriatic action. An 
investigation of the reaction between anhydrocotaminomethylamine and 
several nitro-aromatic acid chlorides, e.g., i’-nitrobenzoyl chloride and 
the reduction of the resulting compounds was undertaken in the hope that 
these products, on account of their analogy in structure to certain well 
known synthetic drugs like novocaine, etc., should develop important 
medicinal properties. 

The observation of Magidson and his co-worker (loc. cii.) on tlie 
reduction of anhydrocotarninonitromethane by means of stannous chloride 
and hydrochloric acid to the methylamino compound as a pale yellow 
solid, m.p. 183®, could not be confirmed ; the amine was always obtained 
as a yellow oil, an yield of 62% Ixjiug realised by using zinc dust and 
alcoholic sodium hydroxide as a reducing agent (c/. Haworth and Perkin, 
/. Chem. Sof., 1925, 127 , 1444). 

The amine reacts at once with benzoyl chloride, #>-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride, acetyl chloride, etc., in benzene solution, the hydrochloride 
separating out in quantitative yield. The free bases were prepared from 
the hydrochlorides by treating with strong ammonia for a long time. 
The reduction of the f>-nitrobenzoylaniinomethylhydrocotarnine into the 
amino compound was effected by shaking w ith stannous chloride and hydro- 
chloric acid. The products v\'hich crystallised well from absolute alcohol 
were strong bases easily soluble in cold dilute acids to neutral solutions. 


N^,Cy|iC< KL'I CH 
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RCHa-NHCO- 
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CIIaNH 
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I SnCl,+ 
yHCl 


R CH» NH C()- ) >— NH, 
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Hydrocotarnyl | 
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A detailed study oi the pharmacological actions of these derivatives is 
betef carried out in tibe Medical College* Madras. 

Exfbbimbntal* 

Ankydfocoiominoniifomttkane (Hope and Robinson* /. Chem, Soc., 
tgii, IM* SIX4)* crystallised from alcohol in colourless prisms melting at 
139^. The yield is quantitative. It forms a sparingly soluble hydrochloride 
(in.p. 189*) with the colour changing to yellow at 150®, and a picrate 
(m.p. X 36 - 37 ®). 

Anhydfocoiaminomeihylamine (Haworth and Perkin* /oc. cii.l 
Magidson and Gorbowizki* loc, cit,) was obtained by the reduction of anhy- 
drocotaminonitromethane (5g«) with zinc and sodium hydroxide in methyl 
alcoholic solution and working up in the usual way. It was obtained as a 
pale yellow oil (3*1 g.) which decomposed on distillation. The dihydrochloride 
was precipitated on saturating the ethereal solution of the base with dry 
hydrogen chloride. It is readily soluble in w’ater and alcohol* m. p. 227®. 
It formed a picraie (m.p. 200®) and a sparingly soluble sulphate (m.p. 
aao®). 

Benzoylaminomethylhydrocoiafnine. — To the benzene solution of 
anhydrocotaminomethyl amine* the required amount of benzoyl chloride 
was added with stirring. There was a vigorous reaction with evolution of 
heat and the hydrochloride of the benzoyl derivative quickly separated out. 
The solid was filtered after some time, washed well with dry benzene and 
the crude hydrochloride crystallised from hot water as colourless, hard, 
[)rismatic needles, m.p. 238-40*. The free base was liberated by keeping 
the hydrochloride in contact with strong ammonia. It crystallised from 
dilute alcohol in colourless thick rhombic plates, m.p. 125*. (Found ; 
C, 67*3 ; H, 5’99 ; N, 7*99. C8oH*204N3 requires C, 67*79 ; H, 6*22 ; 
N, 7*9 1 per cent). The /HVrafe crystallised from rectified spirit in short 
needles, m.p. 175-77®. 

Jetton 0/ Methyl Iodide on Anhydrocotarninomeihylamine, 



MeO CH 


I 

CHs'NMesI 
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The amine me treated with eneea of methyl iodULet when the leaotkn 
was instentaneons* The ptoduct was left omnJght witib somenKmofincAyl 
iodide. The excess of methyl iodide was removed in vacnttm and tike aolid 
was treated with ootd water which dissolved moat of it leaving a small 
amoont of a tiiicJc oil. The clear yellow solution was evi^Miated in mctttim 
when the methiodide was obtained as a pale yellow oirstalline hygroscopic 
solids m.p. ijs"* (decomp.). (Found : I, 42*66. CirHisOsNglt, aHgO 
requires 42*45 per cent). 

Aceiylaminomeihylhydrocotarnine* — ^The amine was treated with tiie 
required amount of acetyl chloride. The hydrochloride which separated in 
a crystalline state soon changed into an oily mass as it was very hygroscopic 
and absorbed moisture. It was dissolved in water and the yellow solution 
basified with caustic soda. The thick oil, which separated, solidified on 
washing with aqueous alcohol. It crystallised from 50% alcohol in colour- 
less thin plates soluble in ether, m.p. 141®. (Found : N, 9*1. Ci sHgoOgNf 
requires N, 9*58 per cent). 

p^Nitrobenzoylaminomcthylhydfocotarnine. — />-Nitrobenzoyl chloride 
(2*6 g.), dissolved in benzene (10 c.c.), was slowly added to a solution of 
anhydrocotaminomethylamine (3*5 g.) in dry benzene (10 c.c.). The 
hydrochloride of the base separated almost immediately as yellow crystals. 
The crude hydrochloride, after washing with benzene and then with water 
and drying, weighed 4-5 g. The hydrochloride is practically insoluble in 
cold water but crystallises from boiling water in colourless prismatic needles, 
m.p. 234®. [Found : HgO (at iio®/5mm.) 4-35. CfoHsiO^Ns, HCl, HgO 
requires H2O, 3-97 per cent. Found : Cl (dried salt), 7-39. CgoHaiOeNs, 
HCl requires Cl, 8*14 per cent]. 

The free base was obtained from the powdered hydrochloride by keeping 
it in contact with strong ammonia for 24 hours. The solid changed at first 
into a sticky mass which slowly became granular. It was filtered, washed 
well with water and crystallised from hot rectified spirit as light yellow 
rhombic plates, m.p. 138®, yield 31 g. from 3-8 g. of the hydrochloride. 
(Found : N, 10-71. C^oHjiOeNg requires N, 10-52 per cent). It formed 
a sparingly soluble nitrate (fern shaped crystals), m.p. 190®, and a pictale, 
m.p. 138® 

p^Aminobemoylaminomethylhydrocotarnine, The foregoing nitro- 
compound (2*5 g.) was powdered and gradually added to a mixture of' 
stannous chloride (9 g.), concentrated hydrochloric acid (25 c.c.) and a small 
piece of granulated tin and the whole shaken in a mechanical shaker for 
about 10 hours. Water (125 c.c.) was added, the clear liquid was basified 
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witb exoets of 25% sodhim hydroxide and the separated solid washed with 
water, dried on a poroos plate and then in the desiccator and the dry solid 
extracted repeatedly either with warm benzene or absolute alcohol (6o®)- 
The amino-compound separated from the hot solvent in colourless, short 
prismatic rods, m.p. 185*. It dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid to a 
clear solution and was reprecipitated unchanged on basification, yield 1*2 g* 
It formed a picrate, m.p. 267*^, and a red dye when diazotised and coupled 
with ^-naphthol. (Found: 0,64*89; H, 6-23; N, 1109. C^oHssO^Ns 
requires C, 65*04; H, 6*23; N, 11*39 per cent). The acetyl derivative sepa- 
rated from dilute alcohol in rectangular xilates, m.p. 135®. 

m - Sitfobenzoylaminomeihylhydfocoiarnine was prepared in the 
usual manner and crystallised from rectihed spirit in light yellow rhombic 
plates, m.p. 95®. (Found : N, 10*56. C20H21O6N3 requires N, 10*52 per 
cent). The sparingly soluble hydrochloride crystallised from hot water 
containing a drop of hydrochloric acid in yellow, diamond-shaped plates, 
m.p, 185®. Itformc*d a picrate, m.p. 196-98®. 

m^Aminobcnzoylaminomeihylhydfocotafninc. — The reduction of the 
m-nitro-compound to the amino body was effected as in the other case 
with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid. It crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in pale yellow thin plates, m.p. 80®. It dissolves readily in cold 
dilute acids and is recovered unchanged on basiiication. (Found : N, 
II '81. C90H23O4NS requires N, 21*38 per cent). On dia/otising its 
solution in cold hydrochloric acid and coupling with / 3 -naphthol, a deep red 
dyestuff was thrown down. 

o • Niifobemoylaminomeihylhydfocoiarnine was prepared from 
anhydrocotaminoniethylamine aud o-nitrobenzoyl chloride. It crystal- 
lised from dilute alcohol in colourless prismatic needles, m.p. 143-45®. 
(Found : N, 10 88. C20H21O0N3 requires N, io’52 per cent). The 
hydrochloride crystallised in short rectangular rods, m.p. 240” (decomp.). 
ThtPicrale crystallised in prisms, m.p. 165®. 

o^Aminobenzoylaminomeihylhydrocotarninc was obtained as an oil 
by the reduction of the nitro-conipound in the usual way. The ptcraic 
crystallised from methyl alcohol in rectangular plates, m.p. 175®. Diazoti- 
sation and coupling with /S-naphthol gave a deep red dyestuff. 


PMKStl>KNCY CoCLKCK, 
Madras. 
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THE ESTIMATION OF TOTAL VITAMIN C 
IN FOOD-STUFFS. 

By pRATut Nath Skn-gupta and B. C. Guha. 

Elsewhere (Guha and Pal> Natuic, 1936, 187 , 946) wc have given 
evidence to show that in many plant food«stuffs ascorbic acid is present 
partly in the combined state, from which the vitamin can be released readily 
by heating. It has been possible to extract this substance from several 
food-stuffs, which we have proposed to call ascorbigen for convenience* 
It has become clear from these results that the usual metliod of trichloroacetic 
acid extraction of food-stuffs, which has been almost universally usc‘d in the 
estimation of vitdmin C by the Tillmans-Harris technique, would give low 
values for total ascorbic acid (combined and free) in many cases, where 
appreciable quantities of ascorbigen are present. From the nutritional 
standpoint it is necessary to know the amount of the total ascorbic acid, as 
we have previously observed (Guha and Pal, loc, rtf.) that 0*2 % hydro- 
chloric acid, which is normally present in gastric juice, is capable of splitting 
an aqueous extract of ascorbigen. It would appear, therefore, that many 
results so far recorded about the vitamin C content of f(Kxl-stuffs, would in 
many instances give an erroneous idea about the total ascorbic acid available 
for nutritional purposes. Accordingly it was considered desirable to work 
out a method, by which the total ascorbic acid in food-stuffs might be 
estimated. The most reliable method must obviously be such as would 
split all the ascorbigen present and prevent the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
and thus give the highest value for ascorbic acid. 

It should Ixj staled that there is some controversy going on alnnit the 
existence or otherwise of combined ascorbic acid in plant fo(Kl materials 
(Mack, Nature, 1936, 188 , 505; Levy, ibid., 193b, 188 , 933), but our 
evidence, which will be presented in greater detail later, shows almost 
conclusively that a reducing substance is released from caf>l)age by heat, 
which reduces the indophenol indicator like ascorbic acid. We areal 
present carrying out biological experiments to test whether this reducing 
substance is actually vitamin C. But so far as the object of the 
present paper is concerned, here it is intended to show merely that under 
certain conditions the value of ascorbic acid obtained is much higher 
than that obtained by the usual metluKl. And if the titrinietric 
technique is considered to give the ascorbic acid value sixrcifically, then 
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the tnetbod elaborated in the present paper would appear to give the 
higbeit figure. 


Expbrimbntal. 

DeUffninaiton of Total Ascorbic Acid without Reduction, 

Five widely different varieties of food-stuffs were selected for study : 
paid (Tficosanthes diocia), cabbage, potato, guava and onion, lo G. of 
each of the fresh food-stuffs were taken for each treatment, finely disin- 
tegrated in a mortar with washed sea-sand and mixed up w ith the appro- 
priate extractant. The mixture was then centrifuged and the centrifugate 
diluted to loo c.c. Tht titrations were carried out with the a:6-dichloro- 
pheool-indoi>henol indicator by the method described before (Ghosh and 
Guha, /. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1935, 12,30). Figures given in each table 
indicate the values obtained by the different treatments with the same 
sample of food-stuff. All ex|X2riinents were carried out with three samples 
and in the tables all the three values are given. The cxt)eriments of each 
table arc comparable among themselves as they were carried out under as 
identical conditions as possible. 

(a) Table I gives the results obtained by treatment with trichloroace- 
tic acid and hydrochloric acid of different concentrations for different 
periods. These indicate that treatment of 10 g. of {(xxl-stuff with 50 c.c. of 
10% hydrochloric acid for 1 hour in CO2 gives the highest figure for 
vitamin C, except in the case of the guava, which gives the best results 
with trichloroacetic acid. 

(h) Table 11 gives the results obtained by treatment with 10^ hydro- 
chloric acid in CO 2 for different periods and also by treatment with 20% 
hydrochloric acid in COj. Tliese figures show that the concentration of the 
acid remaining the same, the amount of ascorbic acid gradually diminishes 
w*ith the increase of time ; 20% acid apt>arcntly causes a loss except in the 
case of guaw. Treatment with 10% hydrochloric acid for 1 hour in CO*, 
therefore, seems to give the highest value in this group of experiments. 

(c) *In this set of ex}icriments the effect of air, carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen on the value of ascorbic acid obtained in 10% hydrochloric acid 
solution was investigated. Nitrogen and CO2 appear to be equally good, 
while there is a slight tendency to loss in air in one cmt two cases (TaUe 
III.) 

(i) Finally, the results of treatment with 10% hydrochloric acid m 
COf for I hour were compared with those obtained by heating the food- 
stuffs with water (50 c.c. per xo g. of food-stuff) on a boiling water-bath for 
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different periods in air, in CO*, and in nitrogen and then extracting with 
trichloroacetic acid in the usual way (Table IV). 

Figures are given in mg. of ascorbic acid per g. of food-stuff in all the 
tables. 10 G. of food-stuffs were taken in each case. 

Tablb I. 


Food-stnfi. 

Trichloro- 

50 C.c. of 50 C c. of 

‘ 50 C.c. of 

50 C.c. of 

so C.c. of 

so C.c. of 


acetic acid 10% tri- 
method. chio^ 
acetic 
acid. 

1% HCl 

in C 

5% HCl 

Oj for 1 

10% HCl 

boor. 

1% HCl 5% HCl in 
in C 0 | for C 0 | for a 
3 bra. bra. 

Piatol 

0*138 

0-155 

0*109 

0*147 

0*156 

0*136 

0*145 


0-134 

0*150 

0*113 

0*146 

0-151 

0*136 

0.X50 


0*138 

0*150 

0*113 

0*147 

0*155 

0*138 

0-149 

Cabbage. 

0*435 

0*495 

0*330 

0*363 

0*400 

0-377 

0*365 


0*300 

0*373 

0*339 

0*353 

0*453 

0*374 

0*380 


0*330 

0*300 

0*258 

0-371 

0*436 

0*378 

0*350 

Potato 

0*163 

0*179 

0*131 

0*193 

0*343 

0*148 

0*313 


0 -IS 3 

0*173 

0*130 

o*i8o 

0*336 

0*138 

0*304 


0*158 

0*175 

0*137 

0*187 

0*232 

0*145 

0*308 

Gnava 

0*908 

0*906 

0*813 

0*865 

0*886 

0*671 

0*806 


0*900 

0*905 

0*788 

0*885 

0*852 

0*668 

0*803 


0*904 

0*903 

0*803 

0*904 

0*939 

0*674 

0*803 

Onion 

0*165 

0 -I 7 S 

0*140 

0*260 

0*184 

0-077 

o*x6o 


0*165 

0171 

0*143 

o*i6i 

0*186 

0-068 

0*153 


0*167 

0*173 

0*141 

0*165 

0*183 

0*071 

0.155 


Table II. 


Food-stuff. 

Trichloroacetic 
acid method. 

Treatment with 50 

for I hr. 

c.c. of 10% HCl in C 0 | 

for 3 hrs. for 3 hra. 

50 C.c. of 20% 
HCl inCOi 
for I hr. 

Patol 

0*126 

0139 

0*125 

0*124 

0*117 


0*128 

0147 

0*129 

0*127 

0*122 


0*127 

0*143 

0*137 

0*124 

o*ii 8 

CabUge 

0*306 

0*671 

0*563 

0*483 

0 * 4^5 


0*315 

0*600 

0*520 

0*416 

0*350 


0*320 

0*600 

0*507 

0*433 

0J65 

Potato 

0-157 

0*231 

0*212 

0*179 

0*167 


o*i 6 o 

0*226 

0*206 

0*176 

0*170 


0*164 

0*330 

0*204 

0*179 

0*167 

Guava 

0-945 

0*904 

0-745 

0*671 

0*853 


2*040 

0*945 

1*040 

0*800 

1*040 


0*994 

0*933 

0*834 

0-737 

0*833 

Onion 

xri 4 o 

0174 

0*174 

0*163 

0*154 


0*153 

0-179 

o*i 66 

0*159 

0151 


oM 7 

0*175 

0*170 

0*158 

0*154 
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Food-ttttffa 


Pttol 


C«bbige 


PbUto 


Guava 


Cinlon 


THchVjrottcetic 
arid method. 


1 0.117 

{ o'laS 

I 
I 

( o a66 

I 

o*a8i 

0*263 

( o»i6o 

1 0150 

I o-iJS 

(0-905 
1 0-904 
(0-904 

|o-ii5 

•J io 'iS 

I0.114 


Tabu III. 


Trichkiroacetic 
acid method. 

Treatment with 50 c.c. of 10% HCl n 

CX)j for I hr. Nj for 1 hr. air for i hr. 

0*126 

0*139 

0*140 

0*142 

0*128 

0*247 

0-145 

0*146 

0*127 

0*143 

0*141 

0*145 

0277 

0*547 

0*507 

0*500 

0*292 

o*6oo 

0-547 

0-533 

0320 

0*600 

0*520 

0*483 


0*231 

0*226 

0*226 

0*160 

0*226 

0*221 

0*231 

O' 164 

0*230 

0*222 

0*227 

t ^-945 

0*904 

0*945 

0*866 

1*040 

0*945 

0*951 

0*863 

0*994 

0*923 

0-945 

0*868 

0*140 

0*174 

0*173 

0*176 

0*1 S2 

0*179 

0*175 

o*i68 

0*147 

0*^75 

0*177 

0*165 


Table IV. 


Treatment with 50 r.r. of water on boiling water-bath in 50 C. 


Nj for 10 
min.s. 

air for 10 
mins. 

Nj for 15 
mins. ’ 

CO| for 15 
niin.s. 

N| for 20 
mins. 

10% HCl 
COj for 
I hr. 

0*170 

013 “ 

»>*J 93 

0*199 

0*177 

0*33 

0181 

o' 128 

0*201 

0*201 

0*184 

0138 

0*192 

0483 

0 130 

0*507 

0218 

0*562 

0'Z\X) 

f ^*547 

0193 

0*521 

0*144 

0325 

0*547 

o' 408 

0*671 

0.630 

0*407 

0341 

0*433 

0-353 

0.507 

0*500 

0*380 

0*306 

0*270 

0145 

0*302 

“297 

0*260 

0*225 

0*272 

0*247 

0*304 


0*267 

0-225 

0*278 

0*9^ 

0*250 

0*534 

0*312 

0*904 

0 300 

0*890 

0*270 

0*670 

0*229 

0864 

0*903 

0 - 53 * 

0*901 

0*887 

0*675 

0*868 

0*904 

0-.534 

0*903 

0*890 

0*670 

0-866 

0*120 

0*0710 

0*120 

0*110 

0*117 

0*215 

0*121 

00714 

0*121 

0*119 

0*219 

0*117 

0-120 

0*0713 

0*125 

0*122 

0*119 

0*117 
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Determination of Total Ascorbic Acid after Reduction 

In the foregoing section the relative effects of different treatments on 
the ascorbic acid values of five different plant materials have been investi- 
gated, with reference to the question of estimation of the free ascorbic c id 
and of the ascorbic acid released from combination. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the question of the naturally occurring dehydroascorbic acid should 
also be taken into consideration in order to get a true estimate of the total 
ascorbic acid from the nutritional standpoint, as dehydroascorbic acid does 
not reduce the dye but is known to be biologically potent. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the ascorbic add values should be estimated after reduction 
of the reversively oxidised ascorbic acid by some suitable means. In order, 
therefore, to estimate the total ascorbic acid, comprising (i) the free ascorbic 
acid (2) the ascorbic acid released from combination by heat and (3) the 
ascorbic acid formed by the reduction of the dehydroascorbic acid, the five 
food materials were investigated after reduction with hydrogen sulphide on a 
boiling water-bath. Table V gives the relative values obtained (r) by the 
usual method of extraction with trichloroacetic acid (Ghosh and Guha, loc, 
cii.), (2) by heating the aqueous suspension on a water-bath in CO9 for 15 
minutes, (3) by passing HgS into the aqueous suspension for 30 minutes, the 
susi>ension being heated in H^S for 15 minutes out of tin’s total period of 30 
minutes, and (4) by jmssing HjS into the aciueous suspension for 30 minutes 
at room temperature (25®). Hydrogen sulphide was, of course, completely 
removed by a current of COj or N9 before titration. It will lx* oliserved that, 
although in the previous section, heating in C(>9 gave the highest result, 
higher figures are obtained even by cold treatment with HjS, which indicates 
the presence of reversively oxidised ascorbic acid in these materials. But still 
higher figures are obtained by treatment with HgvS in hot condition in the 
above five cases, except in guava. The difference between the values ob- 
tained by treatment with H2S in the hot and cold conditions, incidentally, 
indicates the presence of ascorbigen especially in the cases of cabbage, Paid 
and potato. However, considering all the different treatments, it is clear that 
the highest figures arc obtained by treatment with HjvS in the hot condition. 

It should be mentioned that in these titrations, we have added i c.c. of 
M-formaldehyde (Mason, /. Biol C/iew., 1930, 80 , 623) and i c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid to the dye before titration, in order ‘ to inhibit the effects of 
possible interfering substances. 

In Table VI are given some figures obtained (i) by grinding thematerial 
under tricbloreacetic acid^ so as to inactivate the ascorbic acid oxidase as far 

6 
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as possible, (2} by heating the cut pieces in aqueous suspension in CO§, 
(3) l)y treating the cut pieces in aqueous suspension with H2S in the hot 
condition and (4) by first grinding up the cut pieces with sand and then 
heating in an atmosphere of H2S as in experiment (3) In these experiments 
also the highet values were obtained by treating with HjS in the hot condi- 
tion and the fact that the values under (3) and (4) are identical show that 
it makes no difference whether the extraction is preceded by simple cutting 
up by scissors or by grinding with sand. It should be mentioned further 
tliat blank ext)eriments with H^S in the hot and cold conditions gave no 
values with the dye. The final method that we adopted is as follows : 

The material (10 g.) was cut into small pieces, taken in a suspension of 
50 c.c. of water and HgS was passed into it. After 30-60 minutes, the suspen- 
sion was heated under reflux on a boiling water-bath, while H2S was being 
passed. Heating was continued for 15 minutes and then H2S was removed 
comi»letely (as tested by lead acetate pai>er) by a current of COj or Ng. The 
susi)ension was then treated with 2*5 c.c. of 20% trichloroacetic acid, the 
mixture filtered or centrifuged and the filtrate made up to 100 c c. 
ITiis solutiion was titrated against 0*5 c.c. of M/io-2:6-dichlorophenol- 
indophcnol, to which i c.c. of Af -formaldehyde and i c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid had lK‘en i>rcviously added. The titration should be finished within 
1 minute. 



Asmrbio arid 

Taiile V. 

Uciitcil on a wntiT-bath with s" I'.c. of water 

Treated with 50 c.c. 


b\ tru-hUiro- 
(uttir acid 

for 15 iiiiiis. 

'C . . 

tor 15 niin.s. in H^S 

of cold water ; H|S 
passed for 30 mins. 


t xtraction. 

in C( )|, 

and I^IjS removed 

and HjS removed 

Cabbage 


0-358 

by CO| or Nj. 

0*866 

by C()| or Nf. 

0*472 


<r2t»8 

0*260 

0743 

0-371 


0346 

0-433 

0*945 

0*577 

l*atol 

0*176 

0.189 

0*495 

0*352 


0-286 

0*212 

0.547 

0384 


0253 

0*290 

o-6ii 

0-458 

Potato 

o*io6 

0*114 

0-346 

0-360 


O*Z 20 

0*125 

0*400 

0-358 


0*2X2 

0*126 

0*410 

0-365 

Gnava 

1*040 

1*040 

1*300 

1-300 


2*600 

1*500 

1*890 

1*890 


2*040 

1*040 

1*300 

1*300 

Ookni 

0*165 

0*182 

0*241 

0*212 


0*155 

0*176 

0.241 

o*ao8 


0.160 

0*181 

0*239 

0*210 
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TABi«B VI, 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

Food-staffs 

bog.) 

Treatment 
under trichloro 
acetic ai id 

The cut piec'es heated with 50 c.c. 
of H|0 on a watet-bath for 15 mins. 

in Clif in and 11,8 

removed by 
COtorNt. 

The cut pieces 
ground up with 
sand and then 
^atednith water 
in presence of 
HfS as in expt. 3. 

Cabbage 


<»*52u 

‘>‘693 

0*693 


0*650 

0750 

0*866 

0*866 

Patol 

0*433 

0*495 

o‘6ii 

0*611 


0*385 

o* 45 « 

0*520 

0*520 

Potato 

0*173 

o*a 47 

0*346 

o ‘346 


0*176 

0*267 

0*358 

0*358 

Guava 

1*500 

1*500 

1*890 

1*890 


1*300 

i*3uo 

i‘6oo 

1*600 

Oniou 

0*155 

0*173 

0*231 

0*231 


0*165 

o*i8a 

0*347 

0347 


D 

I S C U S S 

ION. 



These results indicate that absolutely uniform results cannot be expected 
by the same treatment applied to widely diilcrent plant food<stuffs. Thus, 
while trichloroacetic acid treatment gives l^etter results in the case of 
guava, hydrochloric acid gives higher values in other cases. Nor is there 
uniformity regarding the values obtained with different concentrations of 
hydrochloric acid. This does not seem suri>rising when it is considered 
that these food^stuffs contain perhaps many sulistances which might 
influence the behavior of vitamin C (free and combined) *to various 
treatments and reagents. It should be mentioned that in cases where 
trichloroacetic acid and hydrochloric acid of different concentrations were 
used, blank experiments were carried out with the acids alone to sec if they 
would decolourise the dye. It was*found that if the titration was carried out 
within one minute under our conditions (Ghosh and Guha» loc* cit,) no 
material errors were introduced. 
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S U M K A R V. 

The general result of the investigation is that among the following 
methods (i) treatment with trichloroacetic acid, {2) allowing to stand 
with trichloroacetic and hydrochloric acids, (3) heating in COjj or N9 for 
diSerent periods, (4) treatment with in the cold and, {5) treatment 
with HfS in the hot condition, the last method gave the highest value for 
ascorbic acid. This method would seem to give the total value of ascorbic 
acid comprising (a) the free vitamin, (6) the ascorbic acid which is 
released by heating, and (r) the reversively oxidised ascorbic acid. 

A method has thus lieen clalxirated which gives the highest ascorbic acid 
value and it w uuld seem that many food-stuffs investigated before require re- 
investigation by the new technique for a more correct estimation of ascorbic 
acid. Although in some cases, as in guava, treatment with H^S in the 
hot and cold conditions might give the same result, still it w ould seem 
desirable to carry out tlic treatment with H2S in the hot condition as a 
routine procedure. There is the possibility that this treatment might itself 
release some nou*st)ecific reducing substance. This has been to some ex- 
tent guarded against by adding formaldehyde to the dye. In this investi- 
gation it is, of course, assumed that the titrimetric technique carried 
out under i»rccisc conditions gives the correct value for ascorbic acid 
and w e arc at iireseut planning biological experiments to test this point 
further. 


DifARTMiNT or Amiip Crkmistkv, 

UMViJtsitv CoLUGi or SaxNa, Received October 13, 1936. 
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STUDIES IN THE COAGULATION OF COLLOIDS. PART XVI. 
FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF THE "ZONAL EFFECT" AND 
THE ANOMALOUS VARIATIONS OF THE VISCOSITY, 
TRANSPARENCY AND REFRACTIVITY DURING 
THE COAGULATIONS OF COLLOID ANTIMONY 
SULPHIDE BY AQUEOUS MERCURY 
CHLORIDE. 

By Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and T. Madiiava Mknon. 

In Part XIV of this series (Joshi and Kulkarni, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 
19361 18 , 439) it was reported that coagulations of colloid arscnions 
sulphide by aqueous mercury chloride showed a markedly unusual feature, 
viz., that the viscosity, the transiMirency and oi)acity (measured independent- 
ly from determinations of transparency) remained almost constant during 
the coagulation time. The familiar variations due to coagulation in these 
properties under the same conditions of experiment were observed when 
other electrolytes in appropriate amounts were used as coagulants, and also 
when but small amounts of any. one of them were mixed with mercury 
chloride. In view of the definitely unusual character of these findings, 
it was considered desirable to examine this effect with a different system 
viz., antimony sulphide sol. Furthermore, studies of the numerous coagu- 
lations of colloid manganese dioxide due both to electrolytes and opi>ositcly 
charged sols (Joshi and Panikkar, ibid., 1936, 18 , 309; Joshi and Jaya Kao, 
ibid., 1936, 18 , 311; Fettchem. Vmsch., 1936, 48 , 36; KolloidZ., 1936, 76 , 
145: 6^urrenf Science, 1936, 4 , 481 ; Joshi and Purushottam, ibid., 1936, 4 . 
870) showed that the refractivity varied 'tonally’ in the slmu region. This 
'zoned effect’ was also observed in diverse coagulations of dilute oil suspen- 
sions by electrolytes (Joshi and Sarkar, J. Bomb. Univ-, 1935, 4 , 140) 
including mercury chloride, studied refractometrically. Experiments were 
also made, therefore, with colloid antimony sulphide employing the last 
named method of following a coagulation, as developed in these laboratories 
to investigate the generality of the 'zonal effect’ recorded, it would appear 
for the first time in the literature on coagulation kinetics, in Part XI]of this 
series. 


ExRBRIUKNTAt, 

Colloid Shtimony snlphide was prepared as described earlict (Joshi 
and Fiabhu, /. Indian Cksm, Soc-t 193*1 8, n) sod dialysed against repeated 
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changes of distilled water till the dialysate was free from the acid. It was 
stocked in a carefully cleaned Jena bottle and its colloid content determined 
by Kessler’s method (Pogg. Ann.. 1863. 118 . 17 ; cf. also Joshi and Prabhu. 
loc. cit.). Some of the typical results for the variation of n® , the 
refractive index^ due to different concentrations of the mercury chloride 
varied in the region o'oooq to o‘oo2A’ during different coagulations, have 
been shown graphically in Fig. 1. It was found that under sensibly identical 
conditions of observation, the variation of wi> during a coagulation was not 
fully reproducible. Two of the results of such repeat experiments are 


Fig. I. 

Vatialion of refractivity during coagulation. 
40 220 200 280 360 
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aliomi by ctirves i. i«, 2. 2a, 3, 3a, and 5, 50 in b'ig. 1. In the coagula- 
tion correiponding to cturc 2a, the obsen’ation of fin uas disconti- 
nued at the point (40, 160) and resumed at the point (160, 215). 
It will be seen, however, that the principal tonal effect in the 
time-.yariatioii afiii> daring a given coagulation is sufficiently persis- 
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tent and brought out by both series of the ciu^es. The temperature of 
the coagulating ^stem was maintained at 34±o*i®. The general pro- 
cedure and precautions were the same as described previously (Joshi and 
Rao, loc* cit,). The variation of ij, the viscosity of the same colloid in the 
presence of HgCly was studied in the range 0*0009 to O’OOijN by Scarpa's 
method with modifications described previously (Joshi and Menon. /. Indian 
Chem- Soc., 1933, 10 , 599). Only four typical curves for i}-change are 
given in Fig. 2. Results for the change of intensity of light transmitted 
during the coagulation as recorded with a thennopile {cf, Joshi and 
Kulkami, loc. cii., also Joshi and Rao, ibid.* 1936, 18 , 311) arc shown 
graphically in Fig. 3. In order to obtain confinnation of these resultSi 
transparency of the colloid w as also measured by using a Duboscq colori- 
meter (cf* Joshi and Kulkami, loc. cit.). The data are shown in Fig. 4. 
In order to prevent overlapping of the curves and especially to economise 
the figure space, dilTerent co-ordinate axes have lx?en used for curves in a 
given series ; their origin, position and the scale units have been indicated 
in the figure. 


Disc r s s i o n. 

The results for the variation of tin , the rcfractivity during the coagula- 
tion of colloid antimony sulphide !)y mercury chloride as seen from curves 
in Fig. I are in complete agreement with earlier results mentioned in the 
introduction. Also, as found previously (Joshi and Rao, Kolloid Z., 
loc, cii.\ J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1936, 18 , 311) on colloid manganese dioxide 
and dilute oil-suspensions (Joshi and Sarkar, loc. cit,) coaguiaU*d by different 
coagulants, comparison of curves 2, 2a, 3, 3a with i, la, 4, 5 and 5a shows 
that maximum zonal effect is observed only with moderate concentrations 
of the coagulant. For much larger and much smaller values of the last 
quantity* the net change in nv as also the number of zones tends to diminish. 
In this connection it is interesting to point out that in numerous measure- 
ments of different colloids, ff, the viscosity, varied discon tinuously or through 
a number of breaks in the slow region (Joshi and Viswanath, /. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1933. 10 , 329, ; Joshi and Menon, loc. cit.; Joshi and Nanjappa, 
ibid , 1934* 11 * 133 ; Joshi and Iyengar, ibid., 1934, 11 , 555, 573 ; Joshi and 
Panikkar, ibid., 1934, 11,797; Proc. Acad. Sci. f/. P.» i935» 0 , 41 ; J. 
chim. phys., 1935, 82 , 455 ; Joshi and Sarkar, loc. cit.). The results now 
obtained confirm this. It is seen, for example, from Fig. 2 that while 
q rises pronouncedly in coagulations corresi>onding to curves i, 2 and 3 
in Fig, 2, the definite effect pf any further diminishing the coagulant concen- 
tration is seen in the marked increase in the*numbcr of breaks or disconti* 
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nuitics as seen in curve 4, Fig. 2. The net increase in 1? due to coagulation 
is also much less in the latter than in rapid coagulations. It is seen there- 
fore, that the influence of mercury chloride on np and fj in the case of 


Fig. 2. 


yariaiion of viscosity during coagulation* 
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colloid fttitiinooy sulphide is analogous to that of other electrolytic coagu 
lants in respect of the general finding in these laboratories, viz., the zonal 
(haractcT of a ztffu' coagulation. It must also be recorded at this stage 
that the previous result that mercuric chloride, whilst producing coagulation 
of colloid arsenioits sulphide over the whole concenlraticn range investi- 
gated definitely failed to produce a net rise of viscosity in by far the 
majority of cases studied (<"/. Part XIV), does not find analogy with the 
colloid studied now. 

A comparison of the corves in Pigs. 3 and 4 for the variation of the 
transparency determined by thermopile' and colwimeter reqiecdvely with 
sding curves for coagulations of colloid aisenioos sulphide in the 
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Fio. 3- 

Varialion of transparency during coagulation 
o lo 40 6o Time wie curve (i) 



presence of mercuric chloride reported earlier (Part XIV, loc. cH.), reveals 
that the above property varies in a way which depends upon the concen- 
tration of the coagulant. At low values of the last quantity, the trans- 
parency diminishes (Fig. 3) and the capacity increases (Fig. 4) during just the 
initial stage of coagulation ; they remain almost constant subsequently. 
During this time the process of coagulation had progressed producing 
perceptible flocculation, although the corresponding tiansimrency and 
opacity (Fgs. 3 and 4) had not changed in the familial manner. The 
marked increase in transparency subsequent to its reaching a minimum in 
curve 6 in Fig. 3 corresponding to the maximum concentration of the 
coagulant employed was due to the settling of the coagulmn produced by 
ani«)preciable flocculation during the latter stages.- It is seen, therefore, 
that the anomalous behaviour of mercury chloride in failing to produce 
rise in (qiacity (and its reverse) in flocculations of colloid arsenious sulphide 
(c/. part XIV) IS also observed in the case of the present sol as long as the 
concentration oflhe coagulant is low . This finding has a marked interest 
in relation to the occunence of ‘ zones ’ brought out especially by the 

7 
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refractivity measttrements ; which suggest that in the slow region corres- 
ponding to the horizontal sections in the nt> -time curves (Fig. i), either 
(i) the refractivity is invariant (or, at any rate has a markedly altered time-* 
rate) despite the occurrence of coagulation, or (ti)Jhat the coagulation 
comes to a standHtill for a period, re-starts, to be followed by another phase 
of partial or almost complete inactivity and so on, periodically, till floccula- 
tion changes into the precipitation of the coagulum- 


Fig. 4. 


Variaiton of opacity during coagulation 
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vS r M M A R y. 

I . The coagulation of colloid antimony sulphide has been followed in the 
slow region by observations of change of refractivity, viscosity, transparency 
and capacity in the presence of aqueous mercuric chloride. 2. Viscosity and 
especially tcfractnity changes show discontinuities or zones of coagulation, 
W’hich liecoinc most conspicuous in the mrdiMws/oxc irgtow. 3. Transparency 
(and the separately measured opacity) remains almost stationary except 
during initial stages, wdtii small concentrations of the coagulant, which is 
I>Mrtly similer to earlier results (Part XIV, in this series) on colloid arsenious 
sulphide with the same coagulant, when viscosity, transparency and 
«>l>acity were found to lie invariant over the whole range of the HgClg 
cojK'entrations examined. 


Chmuicai. Lasokatokiks, 
HiNor rNnkasm, 

Hinamis. 


Reeetved December 26, 1936. 



ON SYNTHETIC COUMARINS. PART 1. COUMARINS 
DERIVED FROM RES ACETOPHENONE. 

By Radha Raman Agarwal ani> Sikhibhitsiun Dutt. 

Pechmann’s synthesis of couinarins (Ber., 1883, 16 , 2119 c/ from 
phenols and malic acid or acctoacetic ester is of a very general application 
and a large number of substituted couinarins have been synthesised using 
different phenols. Resorcinol under these conditions using malic acid 
gives 7-hydroxy-coumarin or umbelliferonc, but conmarins derived from 
resacetopheuone have not yet been prepared. Weiss and Woldicli {Monaish.t 
1926, 67 , 427) however, condensed rasacetor)hcnonc with ethyl ethoxy- 
methyleneacetoacetate in presence of sodium cthoxide and got a i^nxluct 
which later on was found to be 7-hydroxy-3:6-diacetylcoumarin by Weiss 
and Merksamnier {Monatsh,, 1928, 80 , 115). 

In connection with the synthesis of cuscutalin. a roumarin derivative 
isolated from the stems of Cuscuia reflexa, Roxb. by the present authors 
(/. Indian Chem, Sac,, 1935, 12 , 384, 586) it was found necessriry to prepare 
6-acetyl-7-hydroxycoumarin. Recourse was taken to attempt nuclear 
acetylation through F'riedel and Craft's reaction using coumarin or umbelli- 
ferone, but was not met with success. Hence snf)stitutcd couinarins were 
prepared by the method of Pechmann (/or. cif.) starting v\ith resacetophe- 
none. Various condensing agents were emidoyed but it was found that 
sulphuric acid or fused zinc chloride give.s very poor yields, wlie^eas sodium 
ethoxide was found to be the be.st for ethyl acetoacetate. In the case* of 
snbstituted ethyl acetoacetates, if the reaction was done at low tenificratures 
the yield obtained even with concentrated sulj)huric acid was (juile 
significant. 

Clayton (/. Chem. Soc., 1908, 93 , 2016) showed that the substituent 
group present in the nucleus of the phenol taking part in rechiiiamrs 
condensation greatly affects the reaction. He found that chlorophenol 
reacts with difficulty and gives a very poor yield, wliearas a negative substi- 
tuent like NO* or COOH totaly inhibits the condensation. Chakra- 
varti and Ghosh {J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1935, 12,622), however, proved 
that these generalisations of Clayton do not hold and they could smoothly 
condense chlororesorcinol or nitroresorcinol with alkyl-acetoacetic esters 
both in preseticc of sulphuric acid or phosiihorus pentoxide. Clayton 
{loc. cU.) concluded that a negative substituent present in the 
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aaighbonrbood of the hydroxyl of the phenol, not taking part in the con- 
denaation, baa an inhibitive effect on the reaction. In resacetophenone the 
acetyl group is present in ortho position to the free hydroxyl group not 
taking part in the condensation and being sufficiently acidic does not make 
the phenol inert even if concentrated sulphuric acid is used as a conden- 
sing agent. But if this hydroxyl is surrounded by another hydroxyl 
group on the other side, as for example in gallacetophenone, condensation 
does not occur. These facts clearly show that the conclusions of Da3rton 
are not of general application, for according to his views gallacetopenone 
should have condensed more easily than resacetophenone to form 
coutnarins. 

In the present jjaper resacetophenone has been condensed with malic 
acid, ethyl acctoacetate. ethyl raethylacetoacetate, ethylethyl acetoacetate, 
ethyl irepropylacetoacetate and ethyl benzylacctoacetate. The acetyl 
derivative, oxime, sctnicarbazonc and phenylhydrazone of 6-acctyl-7- 
hydroxy •4-iiiethylcouitiarin, derived from lesacctophenone and ethyl ace- 
toacctatc, have also Ixicn prepared. The metliyl group present in the 
acetyl radical of this coumarin lacing in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
carbouyl groui> is highly reactive and can condense with aromatic aldehydes 
by the method of Kostanecki and Tambor (Bet., 1904, 87, 773, 779) to form 
styryl ketones, analogous to chalkones derived from resacetoi)lienonc*. 
Bcuzaldchyde lias lx;eii condensed with 7-hydroxy-6-acetyl-4-mcthylcou- 
iiiarin in this way to give 7-hyclroxy-4-inethylcoumarin-6-styrylketone and 
this interesting compound, which is much more coloured than tlie corres- 
ponding chalkones, gave all the reaction^ of chalkones. It is proposed to 
call this class of com|H>unds couniaro>chaikones. P'urther work on these 
couuiaro-chalkones is in progiessaml will be communicated shortly. 


IC X 1* E K 1 M E N T A 1. 

7-Hydfoxy-ti-acctylcoumarin . — Resacetophenone ( i g , malic acid 
(o\S5 g.luud concentruteti suli>huric acid (4 g.) were warmed on an oil-liath 
til! no effervescence t<H>k place. The mixture was left overnight and then 
I >oured over crushed ice. This was rcixiatedly extracted with chloroform 
and tlie chloroform extrocts on concentration gave the coumarin as yellowish 
while ainori>hous mass. It was iccrystallised from benzene and petroleum 
ether mixture as colourless flakes, ni. p. 139'', yield 30%, (Found: C, 
64 51; H, 4-20. CuHgO^ requires C, 647; H 3*9 per cent). 

7*Hydfoxy-6-acriyi-4-nu;f/iy/couniarttt.-— Resacetophenone (log.), ethyl 
acetoacetate (7*5 g*) ^uid (3 g J of sodium in 35 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
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weie tcfltnced ever a water*bath for 4 hoarsy when the sodium salt of the 
coumarin began to separate gradually and the dark red colour of the re- 
action mixture faded to flunrescent pink. It was left overnight and then 
treated with distilled water, when a clear solution was obtained. On 
acidification a brown oil separated on the top, which was extracted with 
ether. The ethereal extracts were dehydrated and the solvent eva- 
porated gradually when beautiful needles separated out, m.p. 140**. On 
reaystallisation from benzene buff coloured star-shaped needles were 
obtained, m.p. 147^, yield 90%. It is soluble in ether, ethyl acetate, 
alcohol, pyridine and glacial acetic acid, less so iu benzene and iiisolubie 
in petroleum ether. It gives a very light yellow colour with caustic 
alkalis and a purple violet colour with alcoholic ferric chloride (Pound: 
C, 660; H, 4*91. Cl sHioO^ requires C, 661; H, 4 6 per cent). 

Resacetophenonc (07 g.) ethyl acetoacetatc (0*65 g.) and concentrated 
sulphuric acid (3 c.c.) were set aside overnight and worked up according to 
the method of Pechmann (loc. cH). The yield obtained was very poor hut 
could be considerably improved if the reaction ttiixture was left in a 
frigidairc. Buff coloured needles from benzene, in. p. 146®, were obtained. 

The Acetyl derivative , — The al)ovc couinorin (o*8g.), acetic anhydride 
(5 c.c.) and a few drops of pyridine were rclluxed over a sand-bath and 
then decomi>osed with water. Colourless inicrocry.stalline needles from 
alcohol were obtained, in.i). 120-21®. (Found: C, 64 05; H, 4-9. Ci iHiuOa 
requires C, 64 6; H 4*6 per cent). Fused sodium acetate in place of pyri- 
dine led to uncrystallisable products. 

The Oxime . — The couinarin (o‘8 g.), dissolved in alcohol (25 c.c.), 
was heated with a solution of hydroxylamine hydnxrhloride (i g.) in water 
(10 c.c.) and o*6 g. of caustic ix)tash in 5 c.c. of water over a water- 
bath for 3 hours. On distilling l)ack the solvent and adding ice-cold 
water the oxime separated out as a white i)0\vder which on recrystallisation 
from ethyl alcohol gave white flakes, ni.p. 205®. (Found: N, 6*5. C12H1 i(J4N 
requires N, 6'o per cent). 

The Semicarbazone, prei^ared in the usual manner, crystallised from 
petroleum ether as shining colourless flakes, m.i>. 183' . (Found: N, 
i5'8S. C1SH13O4N j requires N, 15 3 I>er cent). 

The Phenylhydrazone, prepared from plienylliydrazine and the 
coumarin in acetic acid, crystallised from acetic acid*^ as i)ale yellow needles, 
m.p. 146-47®. (Found: N, 8*6. CigHitfOaN* requires N, 91 i>er cent). 

y^Hydroxy-6^ac0tyl^3i4'dimethylcoufnafin, — kesacctoi>hcnune (j g.) 
ethyl methylacitoacetate (0*95 g-) and concentrated sulphuric odd (3 c.c.) 
were left overnight in a frigidairc at 5'’. The mixture was then ixiurcd 
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over crushed tee when an oil separated out which w’as taken up by ether. 
On removal of ether a brown crystalline mass was obtained which on 
recry stallisation from ethyl alcohol gave colourless silky needles, m.p. i68®, 
yield 50%. (Found: C, 66*75 ; H, 5*62. C13H12O4 requires C, 67*2; H, 5*2 
tier cent). 

7- Hydroxy- fhacctyl- 3 - clhyl- 4- meihylcoumarin. — Rcsacetophenone 
(**5 »•)> ethyl cthylacetoacetate (1*2 g.) and concentrated sulphuric acid 
(6 c.c.) were left in the frigidaire and treated as above. On recrystallisa- 
tion from alcohol-ether mixture colourless slender shining needles were 
obtained, m.p. 122“, yield 40%. (Found: C, 68‘o; H 5'5-Ci4Hj404 
requires C, 68-3; H 57 i>er cent). 

7-Hydroxy-6-aceiyl-4-fuethyl-yi^pfopylcoumarin, — Resacetophenone 
{1*2 g), ethyl wopropylacetoacetate (1*2 g.) and concentrated sulphuric acid 
(5 c. c.) were treated as alK)ve. The chloroform extract gave a crystalline 
yellowish white .stuff which on recrystailisation from ether gave clusters 
of soft colourless needles, m. p. 108'' after previous softening at lOo"*, 
yield 20%. (Found; C, 6875; H, 6*0. Ci.*iHj5()4 requires C, 69*2; 
H, 61 |>cr cent). 

7- Hydroxy- 6- acciyl- 4- methyl- 3- bemylcoumann . — Resacetephenone 
(i g.), ethyl benzylacetoacetate (1*2 g.) and concentrated suli)huric acid 
(4 c.c ) were left overnight in the frigidaire. f )n pouring the mixture over 
crushed ice the coumarin separated out as a flocculent yellow precipitate. 
This was twice crystallised from ethyl alcohol when pale yellow plates, 
m. p. 17^’"', were obtained, yield 60%. (Found : C, 73-60 ; H, 5*52. 

U rctjuires C, 74'(- ; H, 5*2 per cent). 

7-Hydroxy-4-tuethylcoumarin-6-styryi ketone or y-Iiydroxy-4-mcihyl- 
counuxro-chalkone. — 7-Hydroxy-6-acetyl-4-methylcoumarin (1 g.^ and ben- 
zaldehydc (0*5 g.) were mixed together in about 3 c. c. of alcohol, free 
from aldehyde, and treated with aqueous caustic potash (50%, 10 c. c.J. 
The mixture was colourle.s.s at first and gradually became very intense 
yellow. It was left overnight in a wann place and then treated with cold 
dilute hydrochloric acid, when a yellow oil sei)a rated out which tamed 
into flixrculent mass on standing. This was then crystallised twice from 
50% dilute acetic acid as bright yellow shining flakes, m.p. 141”, yield 75%. 

It gives a dec|> orange yellow colour with caustic alkalis, a delicate violet 
green colour with ferric chloride and the crystals are turned crimson and 
yield a yellow solution on adding concentrated sulphuric acid. (Found ; C, 

74*32 ; H, 4*8. requires C, 74*4 ; H, 4 6 per cent). 

CifKMiCAi Laboratory, 

Pnivirsity or .Aixababah, Received December 26, 1936. 

Auarabad. * - — - 



QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES. PART 1. 

By Tejkndra Nath Ghosh. 

In a previous coiumunication (Ghosh, J. Indian Chem, Sac,, 1934, 11, 
27) it has been shown that the thiohydantoin (I) condenses with o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde and the reduction of the resulting product yields a quinoline 
derivative. 


CH 


/NH— CS 

< I 

XO —NR 


(I) 

The thiohydantoin is readily hydrolysed by alkali to the corrcsi>onding 
thiocarbainidoacetic acid derivative (II). When treated with acetic an- 
hydride, the compound (II) is readily converted into the tliiazole derivative 
(III), which, liecause of the presence of a reactive methylene group, 
condense? with o-nitrol)enzaldehyde to yield the compound (IV). The 
reduction of (IV) with zinc dust and acetic acid yields the quinoline deri- 
vative (V). 



(IV) (V) 


Reference may be made to the pharmacological examination of thiazole 
derivatives fSuter and Johnson, /. /Imer ( hem. Soc., 1930, d2, 1585). 
2-Thiocarbonyl-4-keto*5 : 5-diethyltetrahydrothiazole has been found to have 
a narcotic effect slightly gi eater than that of veronal but with a quicker 
recovery (Leonard, Medd. ti. Venlenskapsakad. Nohel-Insl», 19^2, 4 , 
No. 14, 1-13). In view of the chemotherapeutical importance of thiazole 
derivatives an<f of the presence thiazole ring in viUmin Bi (Williams, 
/. Amer. Chem- Soc,, 1936, 58 , 1063 ; Williams and Cline, ibid., 1936, 
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M| 1504), the present qrnthesis of thiazole-quinoline derivatives is of con- 
siderable interest. Compounds (III) and (V), (where R*phenetyl) have been 
synthesised. These compounds are expected to possess antip3rretic and 
analgesic properties (c/. Suter and Johnson, loc. cii,)* 


K X 1» E R I M K N T A I.. 

[^•Tolyihiocarabamidoacetic Acid ill, R*=/>*tolyl). — The compound (I, 
Rs^^-tolyl, g.) was dissolved in alcohol (100 c. c.) containing 1*3 g. of 
caustic potash. The rose-coloured clear solution was heated under rdflux 
for about 1 hour and evaporated to dryness. The solid obtained was the 
potassium suit of ^-tolylthiocarbamidoacetic acid. The free acid was 
obtained as a colourless precipitate when a cold aqueous solution of the 
r>otassium salt was acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallised 
from hot water in colourless rectangular plates, m. p. 147-148'' (decomp.), 
yield 3 g. (Found : N, 12*35- CioHist^sNgS retiuires N, 12*50 per cent). 
It is soluble in sodium bicarbonate solution. 

2-KetO'S-p-iolylaminodihyd}0-i :4-ihiazolc (III, R=/>-tolyl). — An acetic 
anhydride solution of the alwve compound (II, />-tolyl) was heated under 
reflux for aixmt i hour and cooled, when a crystalline piccipitate came out, 
which further crystallised from alcohol in brownish plates, m. p. 157-58®, 
yield almost quantitative. (Found : N, 13*27. CioHioONjS requires N, 
13*59 per cent). It is not desuliduirisetl by yellow oxide of mercury, indica- 
ting that the sulphur atom is cyclic. It is insoluble in cold alkali but on 
long standing goes into solution and the alkaline solution, on acidification, 
yields the original acid (II, R = Molyl). 

2^Keto-yo-nitfob€nzaI-s-i>-tolylaminodihydfo-i : ^Ahiazole (IV, R = 
^-tolyl). — An acetic anhydride solution of the compound (III, R=f>-tolyl, 
6"2 g.) and 0’nitrol)enzaldchyde (4*5 g.) was heated under reflux for about 
2 hours. The clear solution, on cooling, deposited a crystalline mass which 
further crystallised from glacial acetic acid in yellowish needles, m. p. 
200-201®, yield 7 g. (Found . N, 12*18. requires N, 12*39 

per cent). 

Reduction of the above Compound UV, R=Moiyl) : Formation of 5-p- 
TolylaminoihiazoU-2 : 3 (2' : 3^)-qutnoHne (V, R=i>-fa/y/).-— A solution <rf 
the above compound (IV, R = />-tolyl, 6 g.) in acetic acid (100 c, c.) 
was l)oiled with /Jnc dust until it became colourless ; it was then 
filtered and diluted with much w*atcr^^ The solid, thus obtained, was 
filtered, extracted with hot alcohol, t^l^kished with dilute hydrochloric 
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acid and water and was finally crystalliaed from alcohd in colourless plates 
p. I9I-92*, peldosg. (Found: N, 14-22. C| tRiaNsS requires N, 
14-43 cent). It is soluble in strong acids but insoluble in alkali. 

The same compound (m. p. is obtained, if the reduction is 

carried out with granulated tin and hydrochloric acid. 

p-Phenetylthiocarbamidoacetic Acid (II, R » ^phenetyl). — dilute 
alcoholic solution of glycine (2*3 g.) and ^-phenetylisothiocyanate (5*4 g.) 
was heated xmder reflux for about an hour and then evai>orated almost to 
dryness. The solid was then treated with cold dilute alkali ; the rose 
coloured alkaline solution, on acidification with hydrochloric acid, gave 
a precipitate which crystallised from alcohol in colourless rectangular plates, 
m. p. 134-35° (decomp.), yield 4-5 g. (Found: N, 10-85. ChHkOmN.S 
requires N, 11*02 per cent). It is readily soluble in aqueous sodium 
bicarbonate solution. 

2-Ket<hS'P-pbenetylaminodihydT(hi:4'‘thiazole (III, R />-phenetyl) . — 
The method of preparation was the same as in the case of the previous 
compound (III, R=/>-tolyl). The compound crystallised from glacial 
acetic acid in brownish rectangular plates, m. p. 193-94®. (Found : N, 
ii-6i. CiiHiaOaNfS requires N, ii*86 per cent). It is insoluble in 
alkali and is not desulphurised by yellow oxide of mercury. 

2-Kct<h^-o-niifobemaI-s-V-pbeneiylafninodihydro^i:4^ihiazole (IV, R 
^>-pheuetyl). — ^The method of preparation was the same as in the case of the 
previous compound (IV, R*f-tolyl). The compound crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid in yellowish shining rectangular plates, m.p. 177-78*. 
(Found : N, 11*12. C igHi 5^)4 N3S requires N, 11*38 per cent). 

Reduciion of ihe above Compound (IV, R«/>-phenetyl)*. Fotmalion of 
S-p-Pheneiylaminothia2ole-2:^(2^:s)’quinoline (V, R ■■/>-phcnetyl). — The 
method of procedure was the same as in the case of the previous coni|H)und 
(V, R»/).tolyl). The compound crystallised from alcohol in brownish 
white rectangular plates, m.p. 175®. (Found: N, 13*27. C»HH|ftON;»S 
requires N, 13*08 per cent). It is insoluble in alkali and is not desulphurised 
by yellow oxide of mercury. 

My thanks are due to Prof. P. C. Guha for his kind interest in the 
course of this investigation. My thanks are due to the Lady Tata Memorial 
Trust for the award of a scholarship. 

DtrA&nctNT or Osganic Chmiistry, 

IWJDUN iNStimw or Sciincii. Received Jaunary 27 1937. 

BANGAUmt. 
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COMPOSITION OF BOILED OIL. A PREUMINARY NOTE. 

By M. Goswami and A. Saha. 

In a previous paper on the subject, one of us (Science and Cultute, 
^935» forward that the chemical change, when boiled oil is pre- 

pared from linseed oil in presence of catalysts like oleates, Hnoleates or rosi- 
nates of manganese, cobalt, lead or nickel, consists in the formation of 
compounds containing conjugated double bonds ; and in the case of lino- 
lenic add residue there is rearrangement of double bonds to form alternate 
single and double ones : 

CH3’{CH,);,‘CH = CHCH^ 

CH«CH-CH9 

CH « CH-COO- 
- CH-CH = CH 

CH« CH-COO- 

Kxiwiments have non been done to verify this and other views (loc. 
cil,). It has been found that when linseed oil of nil Diene number is boiled 
in presence of catalysts under the conditions of technical boiling pan with 
regulated supi>ly of air, the Diene value'*' gradually increases indicating the 
foriiiotion of comiK)unds containing conjugated double bonds. 

Kxperiments are now being done with finely divided metals to verify 
other |>oints, viz., 

( 1 ) In tlie boiled oil i>an it is the finely divided metals which really 
act as catalysts. 

(ii) C )lein and linolcin or the oils containing them in presence of 
salt catalysts or the corresponding finely divided metals and 
air form first (a) hydroxy comiK)unds then by elimination of 
HgO, (b) unsaturated compounds and finally, by rearrange* 
ments of double bonds, (c) compounds containing conjugated 
double bonds. 

• ^ ^ where a • no, of c.c, of Nf 10-NaOH required to nentralise 10 c.c. 

id 1% solotion of maleic anhydride heated in a scaled tube in blank experiment; b»no. 
of c.c. of \/io*NaOH required to neutralise the excess of 10 c.c. ctf 1 il^ solution of maleic 
anhydride which remains when oil is heated writh it in a sealed tube; e« weight of oil 
in g. {vide Kaufmann and Baltes, Fette a. Seifen, 1936, 18 , 93 ) 
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(tit) Lfinolein or oils coQtaining it under the same conditions 
produce directly (c) of (it). 

The dianges of (it) and (tit) may be represented thus : 

(1) CHs (CH8)t‘CH = CH {CHs)t GOO- 
• (Olein) 


CHaiCHsljCH-CHa-CH = CH(CH,)r‘COO- 
OH 


->CH»-(CH2), CH » CH-CH = CH (CH8)t*C()0- 
or 


CH.,(CH3^CH = CH-CHa-CH = CH 

(CHali'COt)- 

->CH.s(CH2)i-CH = CH-CH = CH(CH2)7CO()- 


(II) CH.V(CHa )4 CH = CH-CHj'CH - CH*(CHa) 7 'C<)()- 
('Liuolein) 

->CH.,-(CH 2 )a CH-CH 2 -CH - CH CHa-CH 

I « 

OH CH-(CH,)7'C00 

->CH 3 (CHa) CH = CH CHa'CH = CH CH 9 CH = CH 

(CH2)7C<)1) 

->CH 3 (CH 9 )» CH = CH-CH = CH-CH = CH (CH 2 ) 7 'C( M » 


Dbparimeni OF Appwki) Chemistry. ... , 

University Coileoe of Science and Received January j6, 1937. 

i^BNOuiOY, Calcutta. 



A ^IOTE ON THE APPLICATION OF POTASSIUM 
FERRICYANIDE METHOD FOR THE ESTIMATION 
OF REDUCING SUGARS IN CANE JUICE. 


By Sailuh Chandra Ssn. . 

The estimation of glucose (reducing sugar) is generally made by 
Pehling's method. Attempts have, however, been made to estimate glucose 
in cane juice by Cole’s {Biochem. 1933, 27 , 723) 1% potassium ferricyanide 
method* with slight modification and excellent comparative results with the 
Pehling's solution have been obtained with the clear sodium phosphate 
filtrate of cane juice. 


Experimental. 

To a cold solution of t>otassium ferricyanide (1%, 20 or 40 c.c.), caustic 
[xitadi (5 % , 5 or to c.c.) containing a drop of i % methylene blue in a 
conical flask (200 c.c-) about half the volume of sugar solution to be titrated 
were added and the solution heated to boiling on a wire gauze over a flame. 
The flame was then lowered and the sugar solution added allowing a few 
seconds between each addition until the fluid was decolourised within 32 
seconds after one shake in case of exact titration. With an excess of sugar 
solution it takes more time for the after-blueing to occur. The whole 
operation should be completed within 2-3 minutes. 

Comparison of the standard solutions with 1% dextrose and hevulose 
(3 %) is given in Tables I and II. 


Tails I. 

Standard aointkai. Dcztnae (B. P.. 1%) I^evnloae iB. P. i %1 Rcmarka. 
teqd. for titratko. reqd. fcrtthatian. 

Maaahni f e irfc. * a - 

aide aolntfan (x %, The mean resoH at 

aoex.) ac.c acc. 10 

•a a — • ■iil.itl lai 

nons • wM O iiop 

teceJ 


ac.c. 


«c.c. 
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Tabi^b II. 


Serial 

Nos. 

Standard solution. 

Canc juice rcqd. 
for titration. 

Vol. of lead sub- 
acetate filtrate 
reqd. for titration. 

Vol of sodium phos< 
phate filtrate rcqd. 
for titration 

!• 

ao c.c. I % fcrricya- 
nide solution 

a-7occ. 

3*ac.c. 

3*ao cc. 


4 C.C. Fchling’s 

3 *20 

... 

3ao 

a 

ao r.c. Ferricyanide 

370 

3‘7 

3 * 8 o 


4 c.c. Fehling*s 

3ao 

... 

3-85 


The estimation of reducing sugars with Fchling*s as well as mtix 
ferricyanide solution has been carried out witli over two hundred of canc 
juice samples for the last two years. The results in the case of the sodium 
phosphate filtrate compared very well w ith these two standard solutions. 
With ferricyanide solution, a difference of values in the cane juice and the 
sodium phosphate filtrate is often observed. For the comparison of the 
results, two standard solutions of equivalent strength w^ere always taken. 

My thanks are due to Mr. J. N. Muklierjee, the Imperial Agricultural 
Chemist for his kind help in giving me the facilities for carrying out 
this work. 

iMPtatAL Institute of A(;kicultural 

Rrssarch, Chimicai, Laboratory. Received September a6, 1936. 

PUSA. 


♦ The mean result of 6 readingA. 



A Note on the use of adsorption indicator 

IN ACIDIMETRY AND ALKAUMETRY. 


Bv Sachindra Nath Roy. 

Id a previous communication (Roy, /. Indian chem. Sac. 1936, 18 , 436) 
the applicability of adson>tion indicators in acidimetry and alkalimetry has 
been described where fluorescein was used as the adsorption indicator in 
conjunctiem with lead nitrate. In the present pai)er attempts have been 
made to dcscrilK‘ the use of fluorescein as an adsorption indicator in con- 
junction with stannous chloride. 

A known volume of standard hydrochloric or sulphuric acid (strength 
not less than N/ 15) v\as taken in a conical flask to which a few drops of 
fluorescein (0*5% solution of sodium fluoresceinate) and traces of stannous 
chloride were added and the mixture titrated with caustic soda or sodium 
carlnmatc. The end-point was marked by the sudden disai)pearaiice of the 
dull-green colour of the solution and consequent development of a distinct 
yellow'ish red colour. Tfie solution Ixjconies turbid at the same time. 
Kosin may Ik* used instead of fluorescein in which case the colour changes 
from a dull red to a brilliant turbid violet. 

The strengths of the alkali and the acid determined in this way were 
compared with those obtained by titration with methyl orange as indicator 
and two results were found to lie concordant in moderate dilution, as will 
be evident from the following table. 


Cone, of acid or 
alkali (approx.) 

Vol. of alkaline soln. 
recinirrd for a kno^n 
vol. of acid. 

Vol of alkaline soln 
for the same vol. of 
acid. 

• 

(Methyl orange) 

(SnCl|& flnorescein or 
eosin) 

N/a 

*540 

15*40 

N /5 

15*50 

15*50 

N/8 

* 5*45 

15*45 

N/io 

18*50 

18*55 

N/15 

18*50 

18*60 
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Hie best results were obtained with N/2 to Nito solution. In dilute 
solutions the results slightly differ from those obtained hy using methyl 
orange. This is due to the fact that stannous chloride gives a weak acid 
reaction in solution and hence a larger volume of alkali will be necessary 
to effect the desired colour change* For the same reason acetic acid can 
not be determined accurately by this method. Large neutral salts effect 
the colour change to a considerable degree. 

The mechanism of the reaction maybe explained in the following 
way,— when all the acid is neutralise<l, the excess drop of alkali hydoxide 
or carbonate reacts with stannous chloride fonning stannous hydroxide, on 
which a re adsorbed stannous and fluorescein ions from the solution with 
the development of a pink colour on the surface of the precipitate. 

My thanks are due to Prof. A. Maitra for his kind interest in the 

work. 


Chemical Laboraiorv, 

pRKSIDENCV COLLW'.h, 

CAicum. 


Reieived December g. 1936. 



REVIEWS 

Rtoii and the Infleenoe of Media on Their Formation. 

By A. C. CHATTttji, D.Sc., Du. Ing. (Nbwul Kishore Press, 1936.) 

This is one of the series of publications from the Lucknow University 
edited by Professor 13 . Sahni, Sc.D., F.R.S. After a short general introduc- 
tion, the author has described a series of exiieriniental results where the 
influence of the nature of the gel on the formation of periodic precipitates 
of lead chloride, lead iodide and silver molybdate has been recorded. These 
results have been discussed in the light of the peptising influence of gel 
materials and have been shown to be in accordance with the explanation 
of the Liesegang phenomenon advanced by N. R. Dhar and the author. 
The adson>tion theory of Bradford and the suix?rsaturation theory first 
suggested by W. Ostwald have been discussed and are considered inade- 
quate. In the short space of 29 pages the reader is presented with an 
excellent critical summary of the author *s and Dhar's theory of the 
Liesegang phenomenon. 

A short bibliography is included. One misses, however, in the body of 
the book, reference to a recent publication on the subject by E. S. Hedges 
(Liesegang rings. Chapman and Hall, 1932) where a critical analysis of the 
author's theory is also given. In the references to literature in the pamphlet 
the names of Journals have unfortunately been left out. 

P. B. G. 

Annual Tablae of Constanta and Nnmerioal Data-Radioaotivity, Mnolsar 
Phjslos, Tiansmntations, Neutrons, Positrons. Years 1931 to April 

1936— Reprint from Vol. XI Edited by I. Joliot-Curie, B. Grjnbey, 
R. J. Walen. 

These well known ATC volumes are published usually annually and 
contain a well sifted summary of the physical and chemical constants and 
numerical data which have appeared in print within a certain i^eiiod. 
Those licaring on a sjiecial subject can now be obtained in the form of 
reprints. The present one contains the data on radioactivity and other 
allied subjects covering the period 1931— April 1936, and the name of Mme. 
Irene Joliot-Curie amongst the editors, is a guarantee of the reliability of 
the data collected. 

The’ volume is divided into two parts. Part (A) deals with natural 
radioactivity and contains chapters on half-periods, a-, j8- and y rays, 
radioactivity of potassium and of the rare earths, calorimetry and 
chemical effects of radiations. 

Part (B) deals with transmutations, artificial radioactivity, protons, 
stable isotopes, neutrons and positrons. This iiart contains, so far as is 
known to the reviewer, the first systematic and detailed summary of the whole 
of the experimental data on the newly created subject of transmutations 
and artificial radioactivity, and will prove extremely useful to all workers 
in these subjects. 


P M.B 



QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES. PART II. 

By Tsjendra Nath Ghosh. 

Antipyrine, discovered by Knorr in 1887, has greater antipyretic 
activity than quinine, but has no specific action against malaria. It was, 
therefore, thought that, if a quinoline derivative with fused pyrazolone 
ring could be synthesised, such a compound will liave antipyretic activity 
and, at the same time, is expected to possess antimalarial proi^ertics, due to 
the presence of the quinoline residue. 

Knorr and Jodicke (Ber,, 1885, 18 , 2262) obtained a pyrazolinoquinoline 
by reducing the product obtained from e-nitrobenzoylacetoacctic ester 
and phenylhydrazine. Narang, R&y and Singh (/. Indian Chem. Sac., 
1934, 11, 427) synthesised a pyrazolinoquinoline derivative, the pharma- 
cological examination of which is still under investigation. 

It has been thought worth while to explore other new mothods for 
the synthesis of pyrazolinoquinolines. With this object in view , i-phenyl-3- 
mcthylpyrazolone has been condensed with anthranilic acid at 130-140® 
in presence of fused sodium acetate, when the pyrazolinoquinoline deriva- 
tive (I) is obtained with the elimination of two molecules of water, 

(3H 

I 

C 

Me 

N NPh 
(I) (H) 

Although 6-aininoquinolinc and 8-aininoquinolinc have no action on 
paramaccia in strength of i : 4000* fhe introduction of OH-group into these 
quinoline derivatives raises their toxic action on paraniaecia to a remarkable 
degree (Brahmachari, et ah. J. Pharm. Expt. Therap.. 1931. *1, aS5 i i93a, 
44 , 445). With this idea in view, an investigation was started for the 
synthesis of some aminohydroxyquinoline derivatives, so that their anti> 
malarial action can be studied. Frcthauylacetic ester has now been 
co n d en sed with o-nitrolienzaldehyde in presence of acetic anhydride 
and fused acetate, when o-urethanyl-o-nitrocinnamic ester (II) is 

oUained. Th« compound (II) on reduction was expected to 



a 


CHi 

NO, 


•< 


NH— COglit 
COgKt 
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•-bydroxy^jSHau’bethoxyamisioqtiinoliiie and subsequent hydroljrsis would 
give a*hydroxy-3*atiiinoquinoime. 

Reduction of the compound ( 11 ) with zinc dust and acetic acid did not 
proceed smoothly* An impure product was obtained, which, however, 
could not be crystallised. With tin and hydrochloric acid, the compound 
3rields the hydrochloride of (saminodnnamic acid with the disruption of 
the urethanyl group. 

With a view to synthesise ay. 4 iketo-i 3 -aminobenzoyltetrahydroquino- 
line, hippurk acid has now been condensed with anthranilic acid at 145- 
150* in presence of fused sodium acetate, when a mixture of the anilide of 
hippuric acid and a comi>ound [K>ssessing the composition CieHisO^NQ 
is obtained. That the latter compound possesses the structure (III) is 
proved by the fact that it contains a reactive methylene group and condenses 
with aldehyde to give the compound (IV). 

II CO -CO, 

I I 1 ► PhNHCOCHsNHCOPh 

Ns/\ CH,'NHCOPh 

CO,H 

i 

N 

-CH,-NHC()Ph 

I 

CO 

(in) 




Experimental. 


Ctmdensalion of l-PhenyUymeikylpymolone with Anthranilic Acid: 
Formation of i'Phenyt-3-methylpyratoline-4:s {.if:z*)~ 4 '~hydroryquinoUne 
(I).— An 'intimate mixture of i-pbenyl-3-methylpyrazolone (S’y g.) and 
anthranilic acid (6*8 g.) was fused at 130-140* and finely powdered fuaed 
aodium acetate (6g.) was slowly added during i hour. The mass was 
heated at 130-140'’ for 4 hours. On cooling, it was treated with aqueous 
sodium bicarbonate solution. The filtered mass was next treated with ccrid 
dilute alkali, a small portion remaining undisaolved. The altaiHiig solution, 
on acidification with excess of h3'drochloric add, yielded a reddish brown 
pasty mass whidi was triturated with alcdiol. The alcdialic solution left 
a precipitate free from pasty matter, whidi crystallteed from latg6 quantity 
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rfaloohbltaaleiideryeUowish needles, m.p. i7s.76*, yield i g. (Found: 
C, 73 8a; H, 5*ii; N, i 5’48, CirHisONs requires C. 74*18; H, 4*72; 
N, 15 27 por cent)* When boiled with strong hydrochloric acid or with a 
mixture of strong hydrochloric acid and glacial acetic acid, it remains 
unchanged* This shows that the compound, under these conditions« does 
not form a hydrochloride and. in this respect, resembles the compound of 
Knorr and Jodicke (loc* cti.). It is insoluble in aqueous bicarbonate but 
soluble in dilute alkali and precipitated by acids. It gives a dark brown 
colouration with ferric chloride. 

The alkali-insoluble product crystallised from alcohol in light yellow 
needles, m. p* 142-43®. (Found: N, 11*97. 11*81). When boiled with 
strong hydrochloric acid for about i hour, it yields a hydrochloride (colour- 
less stout needles), m.p. 95-96®- Further studies of the compound were 
not possible due to its extremely poor yield. 

a^Ufeihanyl-o-nitfocinnamtc Ester ( 11 ), — An acetic anhydride solution 
of urethanylacetic ester (8*8 g.. b.p. 161^/90 mm.), o-nitrobenzaldehyde 
(7*6 g.) and fused sodium acetate (5 g.) was heated under reflux for about 
4 hours. On cooling and standing overnight, the deep red solution 
deposited a crystalline product, which was filtered, washed several times 
with alcohol and water, and finally crystallised from alcohol in brown 
rectangular plates, m.p* 227-28®. yield 5 g* (Found: N, 8*84. 
CmHioOcNs requires N, 9*09 per cent). 

Reduction of the above compound (II): Formation of o-Amino* 
cinnamic Acid. — The above compound (II. 4 8-) mixed with strong 
hydrochloric acid and granulated tin, when the reaction commenced with 
evolution of heat. The mixture was allowed to stand for about 20 minutes 
and then heated under reflux for about 30 minutes, when a dark brown 
clear solution was obtained. Tbe solution was diluted with water and tin 
completely removed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen. After filtration, 
the clear solution was evaporated to a small bulk w hen a crystalline product 
was obtained It crystallised from water in colourletss shining plates, m p. 
186-87* (decomp.), yield 0*5 g. (Found: N. 6*86. )aN, HCl requires 

N, 7*03 per cent). 

The free base was obtained by adding sodium acetate to an aqueous 
solntum of the above hydrochloride. The solid, thus obtained, crystallised 
from hot water in light yellow needles, m.p. 151-52® (decomp.) and its 
identity widi o-aminocinnamic acid was confirmed by studying its properties 
and finally by analysis* 

CcudeusaiUn of Hippuric Acid with Anihranilic Acid: Formation of 
Anilide of Hippuric Acid and i-Kelo*ybenzoylaminomeihyUs:6‘benzo-2:4* 
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oxazine (III).— An intimate mixtnre of hippuric acid (9 g.) and antfaranilic 
acid (6*9 g.) was fused at i65>i7o° and the molten mass, mixed with finely 
powdered sodium acetate (6 g.), was heated at 145-150* for about 4 hours. 
On cooling, the fused mass was treated with aqueous sodium bicarbonate 
solution. The insoluble portion, the anilide of hippuric acid, was washed 
several times with water and was finally crystallised from alcohol in colour- 
less plates, m.p. 207-808*, yield 4 g. (Found; N, io'74. Calc, for 
CiaHuOsNj: N, 1102 per cent). Curtius (J. pr. Chem , 1895,11, d 2 , 
257) obtained this compound (m.p. 208 5*) by the action of aniline on 
hippurazide. When it is heated with strong hydrochloric acid for about an 
hour, the solution yields on cooling and dilution with water a crystalline 
solid which is identified to be hippuric acid. 

The bicarbonate solution, on acidification with excess of hydrochloric 
acid, yielded a solid which proved to be a mixture of the compound (III) 
and unrcacted hippuric acid, from which the latter was removed by treating 
the solid several times with lx)iling water. The compound (III), which is 
sparingly soluble in hot water, was crystallised tv\ice from alcohol in colour- 
less slender needles, m.i>. 205-207*, yield 2 g. [Found : N, lo'ii. M W 
(by titration with baryta), 282. CioHisOsNj requires N, 10 0 i)er cent. 
M. W., 880J. When this compound is boiled for nearly 3 hours with strong 
hydrochloric acid, the solution on cooling and dilution with water, yields a 
solid identified to be hippuric acid. The mother-liquor, shaken several 
times with ether, yielded, on evaiwration a crystalline solid identified to be 
anthranilic acid hydrochloride. 

Condensation 0/ the Compound (III) with o-Nitrobemaldchyde: Foi- 
mation of {IV, R = C'nHf'NOg). — An acetic anhydride solution of 
equimolecular proportions of the compound (III) and o-nitrobenzal- 
dehyde was heated under reflux in presence of fused sodium acetate 
for nearly 3 hours. < )n cooling the solution was treated with excess of 
aqueous sodium carbonate solution. The carbonate solution was filtered 
and acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, when a solid was obtained which 
crystallised from alcohol in brownish rectangular plates. It melts at 
234‘35* fo s viscous red liquid. (Found : N, 10 04. CssHi jOgNs requires 
N, 1017 i»er cent). 

My thanks are due to Prof. P. C. Guha for his kind interest in this 
investigation. My thanks are also due to the Lady Tata Memorial Trust 
for the award of a scholarship. 

DirsatMEKT Of Osoanic CaunsTitv, 

Ikuun ^nrun or &uncb, Retotved January 97, 1937. 
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SPIRO-COMPOUNDS. PART 111. SYNTHESIS OF CYCLO 
HEXANE-SPIRO-CYCLOBUTANE DERIVATIVES BY 
THE APPLICATION OF THE DIECKMANN 
REACTION TO ESTERS OF THE TRICAR. 
BALLYLIC SERIES. 

By Nripkndra Nath Chattbrjek. 

On the basis of the Baeyer's strain theory, the cyr/ohutanc ring should 
be fonned much more easily than the cyc/opropane ring, and less easily 
than the cyclohexane and cyclopenXane rings, but the metluxls which arc 
used for the synthesis of three , five- and six-mcmlxircd rings break down 
wholly or partially in the case of the foiir-mcmbred ring. The thermo- 
chemical data of Stoluuann and Klel)er (/, pr. C/iem., 1892, tit 475) 
also at variance w ith the strain theory. This anomaly has been explained 
by Ingold (/. Chem. Soc., 1921, 199, 305) by assuming that the angle 
between the two carbon valencies via poly methylene chain is 115*2® and not 
109*5® as assumed by Baeycr. 

The effect of gein-dialkyl grouping in promoting ring formation is 
evident from the work of Perkin and Thorpe (/. Chem* Soc., 1904, M, 138), 
Kon (/. Chem,Soc,, 1921, 119, 810; 1922, 121, 513) and this has been 
explained on the valency deflection theory by ThoriKJ, Ingold and others 
(7. Chem. Soc., 1915, 107, 1080). 

The effect of cyclohexane, methylcyc/ohexane, cyc/oi)entanc and gem* 
dialkyl grouping, attached to a tricarballylic acid residue, on the formation 
and stability of a spiro-cyc/obutane ring has l)een studied and it has Ixjen 
observed that cyclobutane derivative could only Ik: isolated in the 
c afic when it is combined with a cyclohexane ring, h'reshly distilled 
cyclohexanone cyanohydrin is condensed w ith the sodium salt of 
ethyl cyanoacetate (c/, Dickens, Horton and Thor|ie, J. Chem. Soc., 
1924, IBfl, 1830) and the sodium salt of ethyl i-cyanocycloljexane* 
i-cyanoacetate (I), thus obtained, is allowed to react with ethyl 
hromoacotate to yield diethyl r-cyanocyclohexanc-i-cyanosuccinate (II). 
On hydrolysis the above ester yields i-carboxycyclohexane-i-succinic 
acid (ill). The corresponding ester yields diethyl cyc/ohexane-spiro- 
cyciabutaiie-2-aBe*3:4-dicarboxylate (IV) when heated with sodium in 
xylene. The yield of the keto-estcr is very poor, barely reaching 1% 
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of tbe thtocetkal. This ester in alcoholic solution gives a reddish violet 
colountion with ferric chloride and when oxidised by means of nitric acid 
yields cyclohexane*! : i*dicarboxylic acid. Further corroborative proof is 
being collected in support of qMro*cyclobtttanone structure. 
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The products obtained from other ketone-cyanohydrins are tabulated 
below. 


C>aiiu]iydrtti». 

a 

Condensation prixlncts. 

Products after 
hydrolysis. 

Esters of 
the trilmaic 
adds. 

4*1iMytcyrlohexj- 

tK)iir<yatiQhydrhi 

Diethyl ^-^nethyhi-cj^no- 
rycloheauie-i-^aiioaiiccltiate 

4 *Methlcyrfahexai]e- 
i<arboxylic-i‘snc- 
cinic acid (A) 

Triethrl 

4-niethy]- 

eyefobexa- 

ne-i-carbo- 

xylate-x- 

(Mcdbate 

a-Mftbylcyclaheaa* 

none-cymohydrin 

Diethyl a-methyl-i-cyasio* 
f>rlohe 3 caiie-i*cyaiioaficcitiate 

rMtihyUycUh 
hexatie-x^car- 
bpd^Uc*x*aiie* 
cuuc acid (fi) 

Triethy] 2* 

tnethylrydci 

hesaiie-t* 

caihoaQ’late- 

x^aaccuttlv 
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Cyaiioli3Fdr!iia. 

Coodensatiem prodocts. 

Prodocta alter 
hydrolysia. 

E«teraal 
the dibasic 
acids. 

cycloPeatUMme^ 

cyanohydrin 

Diethyl r-cyaooc^c/open- 
tane-x-cyanosnccinate 

cyctoVenfa- 

ne-i-corboxy- 

lic-i-BQCcin»c 

acid 

THethyl cy- 
rlopentane* 
x-carboxy la- 
te-leaned - 
nate (C) 

Acetone-cyanohy- 

drin 

Diethyl 2 -niethy 1 -a :3-dicyano- 
lnitaTie-3 :4-dicarboxy1ate 

Mi*Dimethyl- 
trirarballylic 
acid (F) ’ 

Triethyl 
M-dimethvl- 
tHcarballvb 
ate (D) 

3-Meth3r1cyck>hexa- 

none-cyanohydrin 

Diethyl 3-niethyl-i-cyano- 
cyc/ohexane- i-cyanosucctnate 

3-Methylcycto- 
hcxane-i -car- 
box vHc-i-sac- 
cinic acid(E) 

Triethyl 3- 

methyicycto- 

hexaiie-i- 

carboxylate-i- 

succinate 


Triethyl 4-tnethyl-cyciohexane>i-carboxyIatc-i-succinate undergoes ring 
closure in presence of sodium in xylene to yield 4'-methylcyclohexanC'Spiro- 
cycl^utane-2-one-3:4>dicarboxylate. In alcoholic solution it gives a reddish 
violet colouration with ferric chloride. 

Attempt has also been made with the esters (C and D) to effect the 
ring*closure but no definite product could be isolated. 

The acid (F) is known as the oxidation product of many terpene com- 
pounds (Tiemann and Semmler, Ber., 1895, 88, 1349* Gardner and 
Cockbum, /. Chem. Soc., 1898, 78 , 708 : Jagelki, Ber., 1899, 88, 1509; 
Baeyer, ibid., 1896, 89 , 379a). The synthetic method of preparing this 
acid is that due to Haller and Blank (Compt. rend., 1900, 181 , 19) who 
obtained it by hydrolysing the condensation product of ethyl cyanoeuccinate 
and ethyl a-bromoisobutyrate (Barthe, Compt. rend., 1897, 188 , 18a) by 
nwHins of hydrochloric acid. Other qrnthetic methods are those due to 
Borne and Sprftnkling (/. Chem. Soc., igoa, 81 , 49) and Clemo and Welch 
(/. Chem. Soc., 1928, a63i). 

Compounds (A, B and E) may occur in two or more forms. Experi- 
ments are in progress to separate them. 


Expbrimkntai,. . 

Diethyl i-cyanocydohexane-i-cyanosuccinate. — To a well-cooled 
solution freshly distilled cyclohexanone-cyanohydrin (x86 g.) in absolute 
alcohol (186 c.«.), a suspension of ethyl sodiocyanoacetate, obtained from 
ethyb cyanoaceUte (168 g,), sodium (33 «•) «J«*ol (500 c.c.), was 
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gradimlly added with vigorous shaking. The mixture after* being kept 
in ice for 6 hours and at room temperature for 3 days was mixed with ethyl 
bromoacetate (280 g.) and after the initial reaction had abated was boiled 
under reflux until it was neutral to litmus (8 hours). The mixture was 
filtered and the filtrate diluted with water and extracted with ether, the 
ethereal solution washed with water, dried and the ether removed. It 
distilled as a viscous liquid, b.p. 200-205® /7 mm , yield 170 g. (Found : 
C. 62*6; H, 7*2 C|nH22<>4N2 requires C, 627; H, 719 Per cent). 

i-Cafboxycyc\ohexan€‘i-succinic Add, — The foregoing ester (20 g ) 
was mixed with sulphuiic acid (70%, 120 c c.) and boiled under 
reflux for 12 hours. The condenser was removed from time to time 
to allow the alcohol formed to escape. The solution was then diluted 
with water and extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution was 
treated with sodium carl)onate. On acidification of the carbonate solution 
a product was obtained which was heated on the water-bath w^ith a solution 
of caustic alkali (15%) for 3-4 hours The alkaline solution was then 
acidified and extracted with ether. After removing ether the product 
was kept in a desiccator w’hcn it solidified. It crystallised from ether, 
m. p. 187® (decomp.), yield 10 g. (Found; C, 547; H, 6-5. CuHir.Ofj 
requires C, 54*1; H, 6*5 per cent). 

Tfieihyl cyc\ohcxane-t-cafboTylatc>j»succinaic was obtained in an 
almost quantitative yield from the acid by the alcohol vapour method. In 
a typical experiment tlie acid (20 g.), absolute alcohol (60 c.c.), concentrated 
sulphuric acid (6 c.c.), 3 litres of vaporised alcohol (3-4 hours) gave 22 g. 
of the ester, b.p. i74-76'’/6 mm. (Found; 0,62*1; H, 8-4. CuHgsOe 
requires C, 62a; H, 8 5 per cent). 

Diethyl cyc\ohcxanc-sptro-cyclobuiane-2*onc-y.^-dicafboxylai€ (IV).— 
A mixture of the foregoing ester (30 g.) and granulated sodium (4*3 g-) 
in dry xylene (150 c.c.) was heated on an oil-bath at about 150® for 
] hour. The sodium gradually dissolved and a red jelly filled the flask. 
Frequent shaking was necessary to prevent local overheating, leading to 
decomposition, and 50 c.c. of xylene after 20-30 minutes were added 
to prevent the mass from becoming too solid. When cooled the 
reaction mixture was decomposed with ice and ice-cold dilute sulphu- 
ric acid. The products of six such operations were combined. The 
acid aqueous layer was sc{>aratcd from the xylene solution and extracted 
with ether, wdiich was added to the xylene solution. After washing w ith 
W’ater this solution was treated with sodium carbonate solution. After 
washing with water and drying o\*er sodium sulphate, the ether- 
xylene solution was fractionated. The ester w^as obtained as a pale yellpw 
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©a, b p. i78-8o76 mm. (Found : C, 631; H, 7-4- CuHmO# requires C, 
63*8; H, 7*8 per cent). 

Oxidation of cyctoHexane-spiro-cyclobutane-j-one-y^-dicarhoxylatet— 
The keto-ester (i 5 g.) was warmed with an excess of concentrated akric 
acid until most of the red fumes disappeared. The resulting solntipn was 
then boiled for a few minutes and finally evaporated to dryness. The 
residue was treated with water and again evaporated ; the sentHMfjjd 
mass, thus obtained, was left on a porous plate and after OTStaHisstion 
from water the cyclohexane-i:i-dicarboxylic acid melted at 176'* (decomp.) 
(lit. m. p 176*). 

Almost identical conditions were employed in the preparation of the 
compounds described in the following table. 



Products. B.p. or M.p. 

Formula. 

Analysis. 
Found. Calc. 

Yield. 

(1) 4-Mfthyl- IHethvl 4-tnethvl 203*-2io*/6 

cyclabexstnoae irydohexane-x-cyaiK)- mm* 
cyanohydrin i-cyanoauccinate ni p. 90"* 

(190 g.) crybt, from 

ether 

Ci,H«0,N, C.«4 i, 
7*5 
N, 

63*7; 

87s 

*50 g* 

Product of 
hydrolyfcis 
(20 g. of 
cyanoester) 

4-Methyi-cyc/ohexanc- m.p, i88* 
i-carboxylic-i-»ucci- cryat, from 
nic acid ether 


C.S 6-5 
H, 7-0 

55*8 

6*9 

xa g. 

Eater 

Triethyl 4-niethyI- ryS’-fioVs 
cydohexane-i-car- mni. 
boxylate-i-hucci- 
nate 

CnHj,0| 

Sj’o 

87 

83-* 

8*7 

Quantita* 

tive 

IHeckniann 
reaction pro- 
duct 

4'-Methvl f.vrfohcx- 177* 5 
ane-apiro-cyc/obut- mm. 
atie-2-one-3 :4-di- 
cartx)xy1ate 

CwIIwf), 

641 

8-4 

64*8 

81 

About 

1 per cent. 

(2) 2-Mcthylryrk>- Diethyl 2-niethyl 20o*-ao8* '6 CjiHnOiN^ 
htxBMoat c>*a- cydohexane-i- mnt. 

nohydrxn cvano-i-cyanosuc- 

(180 g.) ci’nate 

64*0 

7-6 

637 

7*5 

5«g- 

Product of 
hydrolyaia (ao 
g. of <7800- 
eater) 

2-Mcthvl-cych7hexane No definite C|sH||0| 
-i-carboxylic-i- isomer could 

aucdnic acid be isolated 

564 

7' 2 

55*8 

6*9 

10 g. 

Hafer 

Triethvl-2-iiiethyl- i75*-7® /4 
cyclohexane i-car- mm. 
H)oxTlate-x-«ncci- 

Ci»H« 0 , 


83* 

87 

QnasitUa* 

Uve 


nate 
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Products. B.p. or M.p. Fonmila. 

Ponnd. die. 

Ykld. 

(3) yUethylcycUh 
biouiioote cyM- 
nohydrln 
(itog.) 

Diethyl y-incthyl 
rycfoheiuitie-i* 
crano-KyaooAor- 
ctnate 

200-205* /6 
mm. 

CnHuO^Ni 0,64 0 63-7 
H, 77 rs 

120 g. 

IVodnct of 
|i5^drolyitift 
(20 g. of ej'a* 
no enter) 

yhleihyhcyclohex 
ane- 1 -carbox vlic-i - 
sneeinic acid 

No definite 
iaotner 
could be 
isolated 

CifHjA 

5^5 55*8 

77 67 

10 g7 

Hater 

Triethyl 3-niethyl- 
ryc/ohexane-i-ear- 
txixylate-i-Kocd- 
nate 

178*/ 5 tnm. 


‘1^ ‘1:; 

Quanti- 

tative 

(4) cvcforeiiiatKine 
oanohydriii 
(i86 g.) 

Dicthvl cyclopcn- 
tanc I <\ at K>-i -i'ya- 
mmaccinate 

i97*-203*/7 

mni 

CisHjet >4X1 

62*0 61 *6 
6*9 6*8 

120 g. 

Prodnet of 
hydm1y»ih 
(ao g. of cyano- 
enter) 

ryrioPentane-war- 

lx}x\]ic-i-ftacciiiic 

acid 

m.p 159" 

cryst. from 
ether 

CinliiiOs 

5275 52-15 

6-1 608 

iig- 

lUter 

TricthjI cyclopttx- 
tam*-i H'arboxy late 

1 -succinate 

J73*-7.S* '7 
mni. 

CjsHnOe 

6i'i 6ri 

8’i 8-2 

Quanti- 

tative 

(5) Acct<»ne cyaiio- 
hydrin (90 g ) 

Diethri 2-meth\l- 

2 .3-flicyafiobutane- 

3 .^-dicarboxylatc 

i8o*-«2" 6 
mm. 

c„n„()4Ni 587 58-6 
6-6 67 

50 g. 

I*iy>dnct of 
hydrolysis 
(30 g of cyaniH 
eater) 

oa-Diinetlivl- 
tricarballylic acid 

Ill p 

cryst. from 
dilute HCl 

CgHj|( >4 

46-8 47‘o6 
5-8 5-8 

i 8g. 

Kster 

Triethyl «a-<liiiie- 
th>'ltricarbalh Into 

i6o* 5 nim 


.■iSM 58-3 
8-5 8-3 

Quanti- 

tative 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE ELECTRIC CHARGE OF 
A PRECIPITATE FORMED IN PRESENCE OF AN 
EXCESS OF EITHER OF ITS CONSTITUENT IONS. 

PART I. 

By Subodh Gobinda Chaudhury and Jyotirmoy Sbn-Gui*ta. 

In a previous paper (/. /iidian Chem. Soc., 1936, 18 , 670) it has been 
shown that the nature of the electric charge of a ferrocyanidc precipitate, 
formed from the precipitants. when they are equivalent or one in excess 6f 
another, shows that w^hen the concentration of the electrolytes taken is 
o‘iiV, the charge of copper and uranium ferrocyanidc is always ixwitive, 
while that of zinc ferrocyanide is negative hut when the concentration is 
o’oiAT, the charge of copper ferrocyanide is always negative. From this it 
would appear that the nature of the charge of a precipitate depends on 

(i) the nature of the electrolytes taken for precipitation of a particular 
precipitate and also on, {it) the concentrations of the electrolytes taken and 
(iiO is independent of the sequence of mixing, t.c., whether an electro- 
lyte MN is added to another PQ or the latter added to the former. 

These results are apparently not in agreement with the observations 
of Lotter Moser on silver halides (/. pr. Ch$m., 1905, ii, 78 , 39; Letter 
Moser and Lothe, Z. physikaL Chem,, 1908, 62 , 359), of Fajans (ibid,, 
1921', 87 , 478) and of Mukherjee and his co-workers on silver iodide and 
other systems ( /. Indian Chem, Soc., 1926, 8, 335 ; 1924, 1 , 173) who found 
that a slight excess of one of the precipitating electrolytes imparts a charge 
to the precipitate (silver halide) similar to that of the ion, common to the 
precipitate and one of the electrolytes taken for precipitation. 

Tlecently however Verwey (Chem. Rev,, 1935, 16 , 363) has rei>orted the 
work of Julien in which it has been shown that silver halides do not always 
acquire the same charge as that of the constituent ion present in excess. 
Moreover, in our work (loc, cit,) it has been shown that the nature of the 
charge appears to depend on the initial concentrations and the nature of the 
elec6:dytes taken fOr precipitation. This difference as has been iK>iuted out 
before (loc, cit,), is due to a difference in the nature and the method of prepa* 
ration of the precipitates to start with. In our ex|>eriments, the measure* 
ments of catafffioretic velocity were done just at and after the time of pre- 
cipitation, while in the experiments done by other authors, the starting 
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material was pure, i.e., free from electrolytes. Hence it was thought 
deshaUe to re*investigate the nature of the charge in the case of these and 
other predtiilUct under difereot conditions. 


Expsbimkntai.. 

Since the point, raised above is cleared up if the nature of the electric 
charge aequired by the precipitate is known, only the sign of the charge 
of different precipitates has been measured by the micro-cataphoretic luethod 
(c/. Mukherjee, Chandhury and Bhubak, /. Indian Ghent. Soe., 1936, 18 , 
370; Mukhetiee, Chaudbury and Sen-gupta, ibid., 1936, 18 , 428). The 
foUowmg tables contain the experimental results obtained with different 
precipitates. 


TAiir.s 1. 

Copper ferroeyanide. 


CttS04 and R^Pe 
(Former added to latter). 


BkccMof 

Charge after 

S 4 ^(CK)| Pptii* 8ihr8. aohra. 

ecsC 

♦ ♦ 4 

0*5 

444 

» 

♦ 4 -(feeble) 

• a 

4 4 (feeble) - 

5 

- (feeble) - - 

4 

. 


(CN)e, 50 c.c. each. 

(Latter added to former). 

Bxressof Charge after 

CnSQi Pptn. 3 hrs. 22 hra. 

Wioo). 

0*5 - 

1 -•(feeble) - — 

2 o . ± . ♦ 

3 (feeble) ♦ • ♦ 

5 ♦ ♦ ♦ 


S 
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Tabu IL 
Zinc ferrocyanide. 

ZnS04 and K4Fe (CN)6. 50 c.c. each. 


(l«atter added to former). 

Bxccas of ZnSOi Charge after 
(N/to). Pptn. ao hrs. 


(Latter added to former). 

Bxcess of Z11SO4 Charge after 
(N/100). Pptn 4 ® 


- (feeble) 


+ ( ., ) 


TABbB III. 

Uranium ferrocyanide. 

COs(NOs)*, dHsOand K4FC (CN)o, 3 H« 0 , 50 c.c. each. 
(Fonner added to latter). (Utter added to former). 

ExceaaofK,Fe(CN). Charge after Excess of UO,(NQ,% Charge after 
»N/io>. Pptn. 48 hr. (N/ioo). Pptn- »»>r. 


~ (feeUe) 
- (fceUe) * tfeeUr) 
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TArfilV. 
Siher loHde. 


AgNO« and KI, 50 cJt, eaCb 


(Latter added to former). 


(iMter added to former). 


HxceM v4 AgNO| 
iN/ioh 

oc. c. 

0*5 


Charge after 
Pptn. 20 hrs. 

— 

4 — 

4 4 


Excess of AgHO| 
iN/xoo). 

o c. c- 

0*5 


Charge after 
Pptn. 21 hrs 

4 - 

4 - 

4 4 


5 *► 

JO 4 4 


Table V. 

Stive f Iodide, 

AkN< >3 and KI, 50 c.c. each (latter added to former). 

Excess f*f KI 10^ Charge after precipitation. Charge after 22 hrs, 

o r. c. — — 


0:5 

I 


Discussion. 

The reaction bettAccn copiier sulphate and potassium ferrocyanidc is 
represented by * 

2 CUSO4 ♦-K4FetCN)fi = Ctt8Fe(CN)fl-l-2 KgS04. 

Here we have thc’copper ferrocyanidc precipitate and in solution potassium 
sulphate* When^ the concentrations of the precipitating electrolytes are 
high (here N/xo)» the initial charge is always positive (even if copper 
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sulphate is added to potassium ferrocyanide, in which case, the chMte of 
the precipitate being negatively charged is greater) when the electrolytes 
taken for precipitation are equivalent or even when excess of potassium 
lerrocyanide [0*5 c.c. of N/io-K^FeCCNlo in a total volume of 100 c.c.] is 
taken. With excess of higher and higher concentrations of potassium 
ferrocyanide, the charge is initially positive but becomes negative with time 
until at an excess of 3 c.c- of N/io-K4Fe(CN)e, the charge is negative from 
the very beginning. At this (N/io) and higher concentrations of the 
precipitation electrolytes when mixed in equivalent quantitites the charge of 
the precipitate is always positive, irrespective of the method of addition 
(c/. Part n, he. ciL). 

If, however, the precipitate is formed from dilutions of electrolytes in 
equivalent quantities (here taken iV/ioo), the charge is negative irrespective 
of the method of addition of the two electrolytes (r/. Part II, 
he, cii ). Here the precipitate remains negative even in excess of copper 
sulphate (i c.c. of CuS()4 in a total volume of 100 c.c.) but with still higher 
concentrations of copper sulphate the charge Ixjcomes neutral and then 
positive. At an excess of 2 c.c. (CuS()4, N/ioo), the time effect is apparent 
(c/. Table I). In order to explain these results, it would Ixj necessary to 
refer briefly to the theories on the origin of the charge of such iirecipitates. 
This mechanism of the origin of the charge of the precipitate or of the 
primary or initial formation of the double layer was first clearly given by 
Mukherjee {Trans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16 , 103) and later on slightly 
modified by Lange (c/. Verwey, he. cit., Lange and Berger, Z. Elclrochem.^ 
1930, 88, 171). 

In a way, there is no fundamental distinction between the two ideas 
about the formation of the double layer. Mukherjee {he, nt.) starts from 
the chemical point of view and assumes that due to residual unlx&lanced 
chemical aflSnity on the surface of a precipitate, one of the constituent ions 
will be adsorbed during the precipitation thus imi>arting a definite magnitude 
and sign of the charge on the individual particles in the precipitate. In 
presence of excess of one of the constituent ions (i.c . to say, the ion fitting 
in the lattice of the crystal), the particular ion should be primarily adsorl>ed 
by the precipitate in preference to other ions present in the solution. Due 
to the charge so acquired, ions of opposite sign will be attracted near the 
surface. Some of these ions are mobile and free, others are bound, only the 
latter being effective in diminishing the surface density of charge. Lange 
assumes that the primary formation of the double layer is due to a diflfefence 
in the tbermodjpaamic potential of an ion in the lattice and in the solution. 
In the case of silver halides, he assumes that the metallic ions (i.e. silver) 
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would put from the solid phase to the solutioo. Since the solulnlity prodn^ 
of the halide is constant, some of the halide ions must be precipitated from 
the sotntion to the solid phase. ^ Thus silver halides in contact with pore 
water most be negative as is alw experimentally found to be ease, and also 
the precipitate when initially formed should take up m<x« halide ions tiian 
silver for the same reason and thus be negativdy charged. According to 
Mukherjee (he. eii.), the precipitate should have the charge of that 
constituent ion of the precipitate which is present in exedb at the time of 
precipitation, and the electric density of charge of a precipitate thus should 
not depend on the concentrations of the precipitating electrolytes. Accord* 
ing to Lange (loc. cit.) the charge of the precipitate should not also depend 
on the concentrations oi the piecipiULting electrolytes when they are taken 
in equivalent quantities. According to both the theories, when a solutioa 
of potassium ferrocyanide is added to copper sulphate, the copper ferro- 
cyanide is formed always in an excess of copper sulphate, and therefore 
the precipitate should be positively charged, whereas in the reverse way of 
mixture, the charge should be negative. The facts stated above are not in 
agreement with the conclusions drawn from these theories. 

It is true, according to Mukherjee (loc. cit.), that the in'esence of a 
concentrated solution of KgSO^, may moke the charge of the copper 
ferrocyanide positive, and when the precipitate is formed in a more dilute 
solution, the concentration of KsS 04 is low and is thus not sufficient to 
reverse the negative charge of the precipitate formed. For this, we have 
to assume that the initial charge of the copper ferrocyanide precipitate is 
negative under all conditions and subsequent secondary adsorption of 
potaasiiun ions modifies the charge depending of course on the concentra- 
tion of potassium ions present at the time of, and after precipitation. 
According to the theories stated above, the charge of a precipitate is not 
indeixmdent of the method of addition of the precipitating electrolytes, 
nd cannot therefore be always initially negative. The considerations 
act forth above are valid only when the precipitating electrolytes arc 
taken in ^uivaleut quantities. If either of the precipitating electrolytes 
is in excess, then of course, the non-agreement of facts with derivations 
from these theories is still more apparent. Data on uranium ferrocyanide 
precipitate (c/. TaUe III), show the same peculiarities as copper ferro- 
cyanide. and support the coodnsions drawn above. A precipitate of 
sine ferrocyanide shows a native charge even in a ooasidefafak eacess of 
sine sulphate (cf. Table U), a fact whkffi is diffienh to leomidk whh 
the postulations of Mukherjee (which have been fruhfnl in 
«o many facts oboerved by others, loc. cti.) uakss of ooucae it is Mtwii 
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that subaidiary chemical reactions play a part. It follows that ainc ions 
should have been adsorbed due to residual chemical affinity on the surface 
of zinc ferroc3ranide (here zinc is divalent and ferrocyanide tetravalent) and 
the charge should have been positive ; from Lange’s theory it follows that 
in presence of moderate amounts of zinc ions in solution, thermodynamic 
considerations demand that zinc ion should not have been discharged on the 
surface of the zinc ferrocyanide and the charge should be thus negative. 
At higher concentrations, there is a probability (rather remote) of the charge 
being positive as we actually find. But the fact, that the charge of a 
precipitate dei^ends, at least in some cases, on the concentrations of the 
precipitants, goes definitely against the theory of thermodynamic poten- 
tials of these ions as the cause of the primary formation of double 
layer. 

So is also the case with silver iodide. Here the concentration effect 
is absent, i.e., whether silver iodide is precipitated from N/ioo-AgNO^ and 
iV/ioo-KI or from N/io-AgNO.t and N/io-KI, the charge is always nega^ 
tive, when the precipitants are mixed in equivalent quantities. With slight 
excess of silver nitrate, the charge, though initially positive, Ixjcomes negative 
afterwards with time. With still higher excess of silver nitrate, the charge 
is always positive. At the time of our investigations we were not aware of 
the somewhat similar result obtained by Jiilien (r/. Verwey. loc. cit,). 
It is not apparent from that paper whether the precipitates of silver halides 
were washed free from all electrolytes and then kept in contact with low 
concentrations of Ag NO 3 and then the charge of the precipitate measured 
or the charge of the freshly fonned precipitate in contact with potassium 
nitrate (formed as a rt^sult of the reaction) was measured, as we have done. 
It will appear that the initial positive charge, presumably due to the primary 
adsorption of silver ions which are present in excess, is modifietl and liecomes 
negative with time— a fact w hich again contradicts the fundamental assump- 
tions of the current theories. 

Verwey ’s (loc, cil.) elaboration of Lange’s idea on the primary 
formation of double layer, depending on the thermodynamic potentials 
of the ions adsorbed and a shift of the zero point of the total i>otential, 
does not lead us any further, for the shift of the zero point does not 
evidently depend on the concentrations of the prccipiiaiing clectrolyUs 
taken. 

It would appear, however, that the initial charge of these precipitates 
depends in addition to residual chemical affinity of the surface and to some 
extent the thermodynamic potential of the constituent ions on their crystal- 
line or jeUy-like structure. Thus if Mukheriee’s theory be elaborated in the 

3 
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feme tbft in addition to residual chemical aflhiity of the snrface, adsorption 
of ions also depends on their thermodjmamic potentials and on the crystalline 
atmctttre of the adsorbent, then there might be possible explanations of all 
the facts observed. These ideas were explicit though not implicitly stated 
fr/. Mukherjee, loc. cii.). Thus during the formation of the precipitate, it 
acquires an initial charge which is gradmily modified due to the adsorption 
of a number of ions from the solution and with time when equilibrium is 
obtained, the precipitate finally acquires a definite magnitude and sign of 
the charge depending on the concentration of the particular ions present 
at and after the time of precipitation on the structure of the adsorbent. 
No definite picture can be given of such processes (which appear to be 
characteristic by themselves) unless their crystalline structure is com- 
pletely known and further exi>crimental work on other systems is 
available. All that can be said is that, each and every precipitate has its 
own characteristic properties, which dei*ends mainly on the history of its 
preparation » 


S r M M A R Y. 

1. A [K)lar precipitate does not show' the same sign of the charge as 
the constituent ion present in moderate excess at the time of preci- 
pitation. 

2. There is a time effect on the density of the charge, i.r., the sign 
of the charge changes w ith time, sometimes w’hen the precipitauts are taken 
in equivalent quantities and sometimes when one of the precipitant is present 
in large excess. 

3. The sign of the charge appears to dei)end on the concentra- 
tions of the precipitants taken, and independent of the sequence of 
mixing. 

Our best thanks are due to Prof. J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., for his 
guidance and facilities given. 
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CHEMICAL Examination of the seeds of cichorivm 

INTYBUS, UNN. CONSTITUENTS OF THE OIL 
FROM THE SEEDS. 

By Ram Nath Misra and Sikhibhushan Dutt. 

Cichoriutn Intybus Linn., caUed Kasni in Hindustani, belongs to the 
natural order Compostiae, and is a native of the north western parts of 
India. The seeds are reputed to be tonic, demulcent and cooling and they 
are used in various forms for bilious vomiting and obstructed menstruations. 
The use of Kasni by Indian physicians is much the same as that of 
Taraxacum in Europe (Kirtikar and Basu, ** Indian Medicinal Plants,"* 
1918, 1 , p. 728 ; Dymock, “ Pharmacographica Indica/* II, p. 311). 

The roots which are used as adulterants for coffee have been chemically 
examined. Nietzki (Arch. Pharm., 8, 327) separated from the flowers 
a crystalline glucoside Cs2Hi4()j 9, 4.iH20. The bland oil contained in the 
seeds is the subject of the present investigation. No crystalline substances 
could be isolated from the seeds but the seeds have been found to contain 
the following : — Oil (4*7%), phlobaphcnes (1%), tannins (1% ) and reducing 
sugars. 


Experimental. 

An authentic specimen of Cichoriutn Intybus seeds was procured from 
the neighbourhood. A sample when burnt left 13*8% of a greyish white 
ash, consisting of 17*5% water-soluble and 82*5% water-insoluble inorganic 
material consistit^^i mainly of potassium, sodium (traces), calcium, 
aluminium, sulphate, phosphate, chloride, carbonate and silica. 

Extraction of the Oil. — 2*5 Kg. of finely crushed seeds were exhaus- 
tively extracted with benzene in a large extraction flask and on removal of 
the solvent by distillation 118 g. of an oil of the consistency of honey were 
obtained. It was obtained as a transparent light brown liquid on purifica- 
tion by Puller's earth and animal charcoal. 

Examination of the Gt/.-^It is a semi-drying oil, free from nitrogen or 
sulphur and optically inactive. It bums with a partially smoky and non- 
sooty flame. It has specific gravity 0 9229 at 22*; refractive index, 
1*3795 at 30®; solidifying point, -ii®; acid value, 11*2; saponification 
value, 1931 ; acetyl value, 14*8 ; iodine value 95*6 ; Hehner's value, 
93*9 and unsaponifiable matter, 1*7%. 
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75 O. of the oil were saponified with alcoholic alkali and the soap 
extracted with ether to remove the nnsaponifiable matter. The fatty 
acids were extracted with petroleum ether after acidifying the soap solution 
with dilute sulphuric acid. These were semi-solid and had liquif3ring point 
35*38** ; specific gravity, 0*8931 at 40" ; neutralisation value, 192*5 ; 
mean molecular weight, 291*4 and iodine value, 104*8. 40 G. of these 
fatty acids were subjected to Twitcheirs lead salt-alcohol method and 
separated into saturated and unsaturated portions (Twitcbell, Ind. Eng. 
Chem,, 1921, 18 , 806). Table 1 gives the percentages. 




Tabi,e 1 . 



Acidn. 

In mixed 
acidft. 

In oil. 

Iodine value. 

Mean M. W 

Sstaratrd 

2 V 7 X 

20*01% 

1*6 

260*8 

llnaiiturattcl 

7>'*3 

72ig 

141*6 

280*5 


Examination of Unsaturated Acids, — The methods of estimation 
according to Ivibncr and Muggenthalor (l^nkovvitch, “Chemical Technology 
of ( His etc/’, 5th Vol. I, p.573)> and Jamiesson and Boughman (/. Amer, 
Chem, Soi,f 1920, 42 , 1197) failed as no crystalline bromo derivatives were 
formed. By oxidation with alkaline potassium permanganate (Leukowitch, 
tbid,, iqo4i V(» 1 . I, p, 3O0) the presence of oleic and linolic acids alone was 
proved and these, therefore, may be presumed to constitute the unsaturated 
portion of the fatty acids for all practical purposes. From the iodine value 
the percentages of these acids have l^een calculated and are given in 
Table II. 


Taiile 11 . 

Acitls In utijiatuiutcd acklh. In mixed acidb In oil. 

33-5% 30*9% 

LinoUc 57*2 448 41.3 

Examination of Saturated Acids, — The mixed saturated acids were 
csterified and the methyl esters fractionally distilled under reduced pressure, 
the pressure and temperatures being recorded. The weights of the various 
fractions and their iodine and neutralisation values gave the percentages of 
atearkr and palmitic acids in the mixture. The mean molecular weights of 
the first and the last fia«^ons were found to lie between 270*3 and 298*4, 
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the mean molecular weights of methyl palmitate and stearate resv>ectively. 
Table III gives the results of distillation and Table IV those of analysis. 


Table III. 


Fraction. 

Temperature. 

Presaure. 

Weight. 

I 


• 

167-170* 


5 mm. 

i-sBs- 

n 


170-172* 

rose quickly to 183* 

>» 

3.20 

III 


183-186* 
rose to 190-200* 


>> 

072 

Kesidne 


Above 200*. 


If 

1-42 





Table IV. 


Fraction. 

Iodine 

value. 

Sapon. 

value. 

Mean 

M.‘W. 

Acids 

Palmitic. Stearic 

llnsaturated. 

I 

x-3 

204*6 

274»3 

2-00 g. 

77 5 *% i 5 - 5 «% 

0*043 g **< 56 % 

II 

1*8 

199-3 

281-5 

1*74 

54*56 1-22 38-42 

0-074 2*30 

III 

3*5 

192" 1 

291*8 

0*17 

24*63 0*48 69*56 

0.032 4-48 

Residue 

13*2 

189*7 

295*4 

0-082 

7*08 1-03 88*20 

0-240 16-9 


Examination of \lhe Unsaponifiable Mailer . — This was extracted by 
ether after saponification of the oil with alcoholic caustic potash. On 
purification by repeated crystallisation from alcohol it was identified 
as a phytosterol, m.p. 131-33** 

One of the authors (R. N. M.) is highly indebted to the ‘ Kanta Prasad 
Trust ' of the Allahabad University for grant of a scholarshii> which enabled 
him to undertake the present investigation. 


CumiCAi. Labobatokiks, 
Umvnsny ov Auababad. 
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STUDIES IN THE CX)TARNINE SERIES. PART IX. 
ATTEMPTS TO SYNTHESISE ALKALOIDS 
OF THE CRYPTOPINE TYPES. 

By B. B. Dsv and (Miss) P. Lakshmi Kantah. 

The aim of the large variety of experiments which were undertaken 
under this caption was to effect the closure of a second iroquinoline ring on 
to that of cotamine thus producing the skeleton of the structure of the 
molecules of the protopine and berberine alkaloids. Some of the results 
are now recorded. It would be seen that although, as a rule, the reactions 
proceeded smoothly in the beginning, attempts at ring-closure at the final 
stage have hitherto been unsuccessful. 

Cotartinc was condensed with o<toluoyl chloride (l^.p. 2i3‘’/76o nini.) 
to o-toluoylcotaminc, n> j). 09-100' (Ij which was obtained in excellent 
yield and which showed the |irc.scncc of a free and reactive aldehyde group 
by the formation of a crystalline oxime (m.p. 170 ), semicarbazone (m.p. 
300') and hydnuone (ui. p. 211'). 




.\Uhough, assuming structure (I) to be correct, the relative orientation 
of the methyf and the aldehyde groups would make the prospect of inter- 
action between them seem reasonably certain, oiu- expectations were not 
realised and all attempts in the direction of closing the ring (II) ended 
in failures. Different condensing agents, t.g., dilute alkalis, sodium 
ethoxide, HCl gas, pho^horus pentachloride, pho^horus oxychloride, 
etc., were tried but they led in almost all cases to the reojvery of unchanged 
materials at the end. Proceeding next with the assumption that ffie methyl 
hydrogen atoms required to be activated, e.g., by the introduction of a 
halogen atom or a CN-group or a nitro-group, br.>motoluoyl bromide, 
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«-cyano*^tolttoyl cUoride snd ^Qitro-o-tdttoyl dbloride (3*iiitr^* 
inethylbenzoyl chloride) ‘Were prepared, the first by the bromitiattoii trf 
o-toluoyl chloride according to the process described hy Davis and Perkin 
(/. Chem. Soc., 1922, IM, aaoa), the second from phthalide and potassium 
cyanide, and the third from j^-nitro-o*toluidine through the nitrile jmd the 
acid. The interaction of cotamine with these compounds was tried under 
different conditions. The first two gave unstable oily products which 
were readily decomposed into cotamine on attempting to condense 
them in the presence of alkalis or dehydrating agents. P-Nitro-a*toluoyl 
cotamine was, however, obtained easily as crystals (m.p. ia5*^)» which 
formed a crystalline oxime and semicarbazone indicating the presence of 
a free aldehyde group, but all efforts to condense it to the desired ring 
structure proved fruitless. 

In further continuation of this work, it seemed desirable to investigate 
the possibility of closing a second tsoquinolinc ring on to that of cotarninv 
by condensing the latter Imse with compounds containing a reactive methy* 
lene group, in the presence of acetic anhydride. Some of tlie exi)eriment8 
carried out with this end in view are. described briefly in this pafier, 
attempts being made to condense cotamine with homo-phthalonitrile, 
phthalide, nitrophthalide, meconine and nitromeconine. Dult and vSesha- 
charyulu (Proc. U. P. Acad. Sci., 1934, i, 159) have studied the con- 
densation of cotamine with several compounds containing a reactive 
methylene group such as hippuric acid, benzyl cyanide, phthalide, etc., 
under similar conditions. On the assumption that in the presence of acetic 
anhydride, the secondary base gets instantly acctylated, thus preventing 
the imino-group from taking part in the condensation and leaving the 
aldehyde group alone free to react, as in a Claisen *s or a Knoevanegal's 
reaction, the following constitution has been assigned to the condensation 
products : — 



CH 


f 



OMe CH:C R 


(IV) • 


The condensation of cotamine with homo-phthalonitrile (V) in the 
presence of acetic anhydride gave a compound, m.p. 245*, insoluble in 
dilute acids and slowly dissolving in dilute sodium hydroxide. The results 
pf analysis of this compound were found to be in agreement with those 
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reqatrad iot Hat aoetyl derivative of homo>phtholonitrOe (VII) and not tiie 
expected “anhjdroacetykotaraino-bomo-pbthalonitrile” (VIII). 

CO O.. 

CO()H 

(V) (VI) 




(VII) NCCH 


(VIII) 

The identity of the compound formed in this reaction with (VII) was 
also proved by (i) hydrolysing it with dilute hydrochloric acid when homo- 
pbthalic acid (in.p. i8o*) was obtainedy and (tt) by synthesis from homo- 
phthalonitrile by the action of acetic anhydride (vide supra), 

5'Nitrophthalide, on the other hand, w*as found to condense with 
cotaminc in the presence of acetic anhydride yielding the expected 'anhy- 
droacetylcotamino-5-nitrophthaiide’ (IX) melting at 165®, insoluble in 
dilute acids and slowly dissolving in sodium hydroxide. 



C — 0 



(IX) 
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It was expected tiiat the acid (X), obtained from the compound by treat- 
ment with hot alkali, should be capable of being deacetylated with dilute 
acids, thus making the closure of a second tsoquinoline ring possible : 




Deacetylation with warm dilute hydrochloric acid resulted in a clear solution 
from which on basification only cotarninc could be recovered. 

It has to be recorded here that all attempts to prepare 5-nitro-homo- 

phthalonitrile were unsuccessful. The nitrile could be prepared neither by 
fusing a mixture of 5-nitrophtlialide and potassium cyanide as in the 
preparation of homo-phthalonitrile, nor by refluxing a mixtmre of 5-nitroph- 
thalide and alcoholic potassium cyanide ; complete decomposition took 
place in the former case, while in the latter the original product was 
recovered tmehanged. 

It was further noted that the expected condensations could not 
he carried out either with phthalide or meconine by heating with 
aoedc anhydride (Dutt and Seshacharyulu, loc. ctf.). Prom phthalide 
was chained a compound (m. p. 196-98'’), slowly dissolving in sodium 

4 
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CBriwaatt, whkii oo recqntelliMtton from akobol, melted at aoi®, and 
w$t Identified at anhydroaoetylootarntnoaoetic acid. m. p. aoi”, by a 
mixed mdting point with an authentic q)ecimen of the latter. It is to be 
obaerved that in these caaes. no condensation took place, acetic anhydride 
reacting alone with cotamine and 3rielding anhydroacetylcotaminoacefac 
add. Dtttt’s concltiaion, therefore, that the product with phthalide was 
anhydroaoetylcotaminophthalide could not be confirmed. 

Lastly attention was directed to the possibilities of synthesising 
compounds in which the reactive NHg-group would replace the methylene 
radicle, the sutewquent reaction between the aldehyde and the amino 
groups being expected to result in the formation of cyclic structure resem* 
biing those of the protopine alkaloids but differing from the latter iu 
having a nitrogen atom in place of methine group. Acetyl anthra- 
nilk acid from the oxidation of aceto-o-toluidide and its chloride were 
first emplo|»ed for this purpose, but the chloride was found to decompose 
rather rapidly under the conditions necessary for a Schotten-Baumann 
reaction, and later methyl anthranilate was used instead* The condensa* 
tion of the latter with cotamine |)roceetled smoothly, the product being 
anhydrorotamine'inethylanthranilate, m* p. 136“, having the following 
probable staucture (XII) : 



« I 


(XII) 



The proximity of the secondary iinino-group and the carbomethoxy 
group encourages the hope that the removal oi a molecule of. methyl 
acetate by the action of such dehydrating agents as acetic anhydride, etc., 
would not present insuperable difficulties. Experiments which are being 
9aadactcd in this field have not concluded yet. 
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Bxpbrimbntal. 

o-Toluoyhotamine (I). — Cotarnine was suspended in aN-sodium 
hydroxide, the required amount of freely prepared o-toluoyl chloride was 
added and vigorously shaken when a thick oil resulted. The oil was wash* 
ed well with water containing a little hydrochloric acid and then rubbed 
with ligroin, when the unreacted toluoyl chloride was removed and the oil 
gradually solidified. Crystallisation from dilute alcohol (i : t) furnished 
a colourless solid, m.p. 99-100“, yield quantitative- (Pound : N, y’y. 
C80H91O5N requires N, 3‘94 per cent). 

The Oxime, prepared in the usual way, crystallised in bunches of flat 
needles, m.p. 170“. It is readily soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide and is 
reprecipitated unchanged on acidification (Found ; N, 7*41. C.4OK22O0N9 
requires N, 7*56 per cent). 

The Semicarbazone crystallised inueedleSi m.p. 200°, and the hydtazone^ 
in soft needles, m.p. 211". 

p-NUrO’^o-toluoylcoiarnine* — ^)-Nitro-<>-tolunitrile 1898, 81 , 2880) 

was obtained in long yellow felted needles, m.p. 105**, by diazoiising a sus- 
pension of finely divided /’-nitro-o-toluidine hydrochloride, decomposing 
with potassium cuprocyanide at 70° in the usual way and purifying the 
product by a process of slow sublimation, yield 3*5 g. of the pure crystals 
from 10 g. of the toluidiae. p-Niiro-o-toluic acid (colourless crystals, m,p. 
179*^) was obtained in quantitative yield by the hydrolysis of the nitrile 
with 50% sulphuric acid, and the chloride (colourless crystals, m.p. 59") was 
paepared in the usual way by heating with thionyl chloride. 

Cotarnine (2 g.) was suspended in aiV-sodium hydroxide, the required 
amount of /’-nitro-o-toluoyl chloride dissolved in toluene was added and 
shaken well. After leaving for 30 minutes, the upper toluene layer was 
separated, washed once with water and allowed to evaporate spontaneously. 
The lesulting oil was washed with dilute hydrochloric . acid in 
order to remove any of the unreacted cotarnine and rubbed with rectified 
spirit, when it changed rapidly into a gritty solid. Crystallisation from 
dilute methyl alcohol gave beady crystals, m.p. 124-25'*. The compound is 
insoluble in dilute acids and alkali. (Found : C, 66*5 ; H, 5*2 ; N, 7 15. 
CsoHso^t^s requires C, 60 o \ H, 5^5 N, 7 u cent). 

The Semicarbazone, prepared by the usual method, crystallised in short 
yellow square •plates, m.p. 2i9-20*. (Found : N, 15*21. C3iHsi)07N5 
requires N, 15*32 per cent). 
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The Oxime OTetallised in beady crystals, m.p. 175* hydrazone 

formed thin square plates, m.p. 255*. 

The following attempts were nude for ring<Iosare : (0) Sodium elh^ 
tide : The componnd was dissolved in warm absolute alcxdiol, a few c.c. of 
sodium etlioxide added and left overnight. ( 6 ) Piperidine ; A few drops of 
p^ieridine were added to an alcoholic solution of the substance and kept for 
t4 hours at 40**50*. (c) Dry HCl gas : ' 1 ‘he alcoholic solution was satura- 
ted with the gas and left for 3 days, (d) Concentrated sulphuric acid : The 
substance was dissolved in ice-cold concentrated sulphuric acid, the solution 
left in the ice chamber for 13 hours and then poured into water, (e) Sodium 
hydroxide : x c.c. of dilute caustic soda was added to an alcoholic solution of 
the substance and left for 3 days. In all cases the original compounds were 
recovered unchanged. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on Homo-Phthalonitrile (VII). — ^Honio- 
phthalouitrilc (1 g.) was heated under reflux with acetic anhydride (10 c.c.) 
for 1 hour. ( hr cooling, crystalline solid separated, which was filtered, wash- 
ed well with water and crystallised from dilute alcohol as a crystalline solid, 
m.p. 345*. It is insoluble in dilute acids aud slowly dissolves in alkali 
and can not be rcprecipitated from the alkaline solution. (Found : N, 6’7. 
C| |H»OaN requires N, 6*9 per cent). 

Anhydroacetylcotamino-s-nitTophthalide (IX).— Cotamine (i g.), acetk 
anhydride (10 c.c.) and 5-nitrophthaIide (0 89 g.) were refluxed for i hour 
and poured bto water when a thick oil was obtained. It was washed well 
with water and crystallised from dilute alcohol in orange coloured needles, 
m.p. 165*. It is insoluble in dilute acids. (Found : N, 6'36. CasH8ot>HNs 
requires N, 6*36 per cent). 

Anhydrocotamino-methyl anihraniiate (XII). — Cotamine (i g.) was 
rubbed with methyl anthranilatc (0 64 g.) and left overnight. The hard, 
light yellow crystalline solid was washed and crystallised from boiling alco- 
hol as colourless crystals, m.p. 136' . It dissolves m cold dilute acids and 
is reprecipitated tm basification. t)n treatment with acetic anhydride, it 
decompoaes into cotamine and the acetyl derivative of methyl anthxanikte. 
(Found : N, 7‘3. CaoHaai-^ANt requires N, 7 56 per cent). 


PaisinaNCV' CoixHcr, 
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photopolymerisation of formaldehyde to 

REDUCING SUGARS IN VITRO. 

By Atma Ram and N. R, Dhar. 

In publication from the laboratories^ Dhar and collaborators (Dhar 
xnd Sanyal, /. Phys, C/iew., 1925, 29 , 926; Oopala Rao and Dhar, ibid., 
88 , 1418; Atma Ram and Dhar, tbid., 1932, 88, 575) have reported the 
l)olyraerisation of formaldehyde to reducing sugars, when 2 % solutions of 
formaldehyde to sunlight in sealed glass bulbs for periods varying from 60 
to 120 hours in presence of photocatalysts like ferric chloride, chloro- 
phyll, methyl orange, nickel carbonate, zinc oxide, etc. The best results 
obtained so far are those with ferric chloride. It is interesting to note, 
however, that formaldehyde solutions when mixed with fluorescent subs- 
tances like safranin, cartharamin, rhodamin etc., are exposed to sunlight, 
do not form reducing sugars. Hence most of the exi)erimcnt8 described 
here have been carried on with ferric chloride as a photocatalyst. In the 
present paper, a brief account of the results obtained is recorded. 


Experimental. 

Merck’s fonnaldehyde after distillation was used in these exiHJrimcnts, 
since on keeping for a long time it passes into paraformaldehyde. Dilute 
solutions of formaldehyde with the requisite amount of ferric chloride were 
exposed to sunlight in thin layers in petri dishes covered with quartz covers 
for periods varying from 6 to 8 hours. 

When a mixture of formaldehyde and ferric chloride is exposed to light, 
they react with the result that ferric chloride is reduced to ferrous chloride. 
The presence of reducing sugars photosynthesised from formaldehyde was 
tested by Benedict’s solution, because Fehling’s solution is reduced by 
formaldehyde also. Since ferrous chloride reduces iJenedict’s solution, it is 
necessary to remove ferrous chloride before testing the exjiosed solutions for 
reducing sugars. 

To the solution after exposure, an excess of ammonia was added to 
remove the ferrous and ferric salts as hydroxides. The filtrate which contains 
ammonium salts, urotropine and the synthesised sugars, if any, was concen- 
trated on a wat&-bath and evaporated to dtyness. It was then extracted 
with methyl alcohol and the solution tested with Benedict’s solution. If a 
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reduction wa* obeerved, the fireaence of reducing sugars was confirmed tqr 
Molisch*s test. The amount of sugars, if sufficient, was estimated by 
weighing the amount of co|>pcr oxide obtained after reduction. The extrac- 
ted solution was also tested for disaccharides by first hydrolysing with 
hydrochloric acid and then applying Benedict s test. The solution of ferric 
chloride should be prepared fresh and should not be acidic, but neutral as 
far as possible, since the presence of acids is detrimental to the polymeri- 
sation of formaldehyde to reducing sugars. 

From the researches of Dhar and Palit (/. Phys. Chew., 1925, 29 , 925 ; 
1928, 82 , 1262 ; 1930, 84 , 993) it is known that sugars are oxidised w'hen 
their solutions are exi)oscd to light and that ferric chloride acts as a good 
catalyst in these oxidation reactions. The photo-conversion of formaldehyde 
into 1 educing sugars is a slow process and it is likely that on prolonged expo- 
sure in presence of ferric chloride, the sugars synthesised may be partially 
photo-oxidised. In the following table some of these results are summarised. 


Taw.e !• 

15 C.c. of 4% solution of formaldehyde exposed. Container — Petri 
dishc*s covered with ciuartz covers. 



SvHtein expewfd. 

AnionDt r>f 

sugar as gluc'oso 

in 100 c.c. 



7 hr. 

10 hr. 

15 hr. 

1 

I'ormaldrhvdi* \iith 2 i-.r. of .\ /.s-FcC'lj 


o-OOl 

0-0012 

2. 

.. M 3 < -c. 


C)'CX»I2 

0-0012 

3- 

M *. 0 5 g of pure 





kicsclgnhr 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Hxp. No 3 uith Ixitli kic.sclguhr and 





ferric chloride 

0'(»ni3 

0-0017 

0-002 


Tliese fc*sults corrolwate tlie previous claim established by us that 
formaldehyde can be readily converted into reducing sugars in presence of 
ferric chloride when exposed to light. Kicselguhr in presence of ferric 
chloride, when exposed ito light, appears to be a good surface catalyst and 
photo-sensitiscr for this reaction. It will be interesting to note here that 
Baly (Faraday Soc. EMccussion on Photo processes, 1931, pp. 545) has prepared 
efficient photo-catalytic surfaces by depositing aluminium and ferric 
hydroxide on kieselguhr and obtained good yields of organic matter from 
carbon dioxide. 
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TemPetaiure Coefficient of the Photo-formatUm of Sugars from 
Formaldehyde in vitro. 

In a previous communication (Atma Ram and Dhar^ /• Phys. Chem., 
1932, 86, 575) we have reported the temi)erature coefficient of the poly- 
merisation of formaldehyde into sugars in the presence of ferric chloride. 
Since a study of temperature coefficient of this reaction has an iuiportant 
bearing on all findings with regard to the mechanism of photosynthesis, 
these experiments have been extended. In actual practice, the same 
procedure as described before was resorted to and the solutions were 
exposed in petri dishes kept at different temi>eratures. In order that a 
sufficient amount of sugars may be synthesised and estimations be correct, 
the solutions were exposed in several petri dishes. 


Table II. 

System exposed — 15 c.c. of 4% formaldehyde and 2 c.c. of N / 
Container — Petri dishes covered w ith the quartz covers. 

Kxp. No. 5 — Blank (15 c.c. of formaldehyde with no ferric chloride). 

Wt. of sugar photosyntht^sised in gj Joo c.c. Temperature (wflirieiits. 

calc, as glucose. 



20* 

30 ** 

40 * 


20-30* 

30-40* 

40 - 5 «»* 

I. 

o'ooo6 

0*001 

0*CK>I 

o*o<k )8 

J7 

1*0 

(>•« 

2 . 

o*ooc7 

0*0011 

()*(XII 

«r(XK)85 

1*6 

0*9 

0*85 

3. 

o*cx)075 

0*0012 

f^ooi()4 

0*0009 

1*6 

0*9 

f »*86 

4. 

O'ooo6 

0*0009 

(rexxK) 

o*(xx )8 


1*0 

o*q 

5 - 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

.. 

... 

... 


An examination of these results shows that the yield of sugars formed 
from fonnaldehyde begins to decrease or at least docs not increase above 
30"". It will be interesting to note here that tlie yield of fonnaldehyde 
obtained from the photochemical reduction of carlxjnic acid in vitro also 
begins to decrease beyond 30®. 

D I s c u s 8 I o N. 

From an aocount of the results given in the preceding pages it will be 
that a solution of formaldehyde is not easily polymerised to sugars in 
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the absence of photocatalysts in sunlight^ but in the presence of ferric 
chloride, reducing sugars arc obtained even after an exposure of 6 hours. 
The yield of formaldehyde photosynthesised from carbon dioxide and 
water is not as high as that of pcd3niieriaed sugars from the fanner in 
presence of ferric chloride. It appears that the first stage in photosyntheaia 
is mt>re difficult to be accompliriied than the second one. 

It seems that surfaces facilitate this photo-conversion of formaldehyde 
into reducing sugars, since in the presence of kieselguhr and ferric chloride, 
the yield of photosynthesised sugars is more than in the presence of ferric 
chloride alone. Recently Baly and collaborators (Proc, Roy- Soc*, 1935, 
BUT, 218) have succeeded in prefxiring photocatalytic surfaces, which 
have a marked photosynthetic activity by deiiositing freshly precipitated 
aluminium hydroxide, ferric and chromic hydroxides with small amounts 
of thorium hydroxide on finely t>owdered kieselguhr. That photos3mthesis 
is essentially a heterogeneous photocatalytic reaction, appears to be 
supixwrted by our exi)criments. 

The effect of temperature on the photopolymerisation of formaldehyde 
into reducing sugars is in accordance with its effect ui>on the photochemical 
reduction of carlK>n dioxide to fonnaldehyde and photo.synthesis in vitro. 
The yield of reducing sugars is more at 30"* than at 20'', whilst at 40®, the 
amount of sugars photosynthesised logins to show a tendency to decrease 
with the result that at 50 , the teini)erature coefiBcient becomes less than 
unity. The explanation of this observation api^ears to be the same as 
advanced by us in the case of photosynthesis of formaldehyde from carbon 
dioxide investigated in vitro. It is probable that at a higher temperature 
the actual amount of sugars photosynthesised may be more, but on account 
of their photo-oxidation, which is proceeding simultaneously, being more 
pronounced at higher tenuwatures, the actual yield determined is less; that 
is why a temi)eraturc coefficient less than unity has been observed. 

In this connection it will be interesting to note here that Baly has 
c^Mcrvcd a decrease in the yield of organic matter photosynthesised from 
carbon dioxide beyond 3o''iM vitro\ also van Amstel (1916) obtained the 
value 1*25 for a 10” rise of tcini)erature between 24'' and 36*5® in photo- 
synthesis with Elodcay and Sir J. C. Bose obtained the value i’22 for a 10® 
rise between 20® and 30® in photosynthesis with Hydnlla. 

The authors are of opinion that a slow si)eed of the photo-conver 
sion of formaldehyde into reducing sugars investigated in vitro may be due- 
to the different nature of fonnaldehyde produced in the plants from that of 
the laboratory stuff. In the plants it may be in the activated state and be 
^ly converted into sugars. Even in vitro when just formed it is in th^ 
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active state and a part of it may be pol3nncrised into sugars and another 
converted into the ordinary inactive variety. 

Baly and Barker have differentiated this form of formaldehyde from 
the ordinary one by assigning to it a different structural formula (HCOH). 
However, recently Baly has assumed the formation of activated formal- 
dehyde as the first product of carbon assimilation in vitro. It is difficult 
to state definitely whether formaldehyde itself i>olymerises into sugars or 
requires an extra amount of energy. However, the results recorded here 
show that ferric salts are efficient photocatalysis in accomplishing the second 
stage in photosynthesis. This may be one of the functions of iron salts 
present in the plant. 


Summary. 

1. Photo-conversion of solutions of fonnaldehyde (4%) into reducing 
sugars in the presence of ferric chloride has l)een observed, when the 
solutions are exposed to sunlight for al)out eight hours contained in 
petri dishes. 

2. Finely powdered kieselguhr ap{>cars to be a good surface catalyst 
for this reaction. 

3. The amount of reducing sugars photosynthesised is greater at 30* 
than that at 20^, and at 40", there docs not api)ear to be any appreciable 
increase or decrease, whilst at 50 the yield decreases. 

4. The results on the temperature coefficient of the photoformation 
of sugars from formaldehyde in vitro appear to show that the effect of 
temperature on photosynthesis as investigated in vitro and in vivo is 
similar. 


Crsmicai* Laboraxoribs, 
A1.UHABAI) Univbrsitv 
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HALOGENATION. PART XVII. BROMINATION 
AND lODINATION OF DIPHENYL. 

By PnutDEO vSahay Varma and M. Krishnamurti. 

Bromo and iodo derivatives of diphenyl have been obtained indirectly 
from benzidine and by the use of IJllmann s reaction (Annalen, 1904, 882 , 
57). Bromo derivatives have been obtained by direct bromination also 
(Scholl and Neovius, Beu, 1911, M, lu). 4:4'-Diiododiphenyl has been 
obtained by the action of sulphur and iodine in presence of nitric acid 
(Wilgerodt and HilRenberg, Ber., 1909, 42 , 3826). 

We have studied the action of bromine and iodine on diphenyl in 
presence of (a) fuming nitric acid, (b) fuming sulphuric acid or a mixture 
of both, (c) sodium nitrite and fuming sulphuric acid, and (d) a mixture of 
fuming nitric and nitrosulphonic acids. Tender these conditions a smaller 
amount of bromine is required and even iodine acts directly. 4:4'-Dibromo- 
and 4:4'-diiododiphenyl is obtained in good yield and 2:2'-dibromodiphenyl 
in small quantities as a bye-product 

Experimental. 

4 : 4 *‘DibTomodiphcnyL — A solution of diphenyl (5 g.) in carbon tetra- 
chloride (15 c. c.), bromine (3 c.c.) and sodium nitrite (5 g.) were heated on 
a water-bath with a reflux condenser and fuming sulphuric acid (15 c c.) 
was added gradually to the mixture. The contents of the flask were heated 
for 3 hours and then allowed to stand overnight. The liquid portion was 
removed from the flask and washed free from acid and carbon tetrachloride 
distilled off. A residue was obtained (0*3 g.) which was found to be 2:2'- 
dibromodiphcnyl, m p. 81®. 

The solid portion was washed free from acid and unused diphenyl was 
removed by washing with alcohol. It is crystallised from glacial acetic acid 
and is found 4 o be 4:4'-dibroniodiphenyl (6*2 g.), m.p. 164®. 

4:4*-Diiododiphcnyl was obtained from diphenyl (5 g.) dissolved in 
acetic acid (15 c.c.), iodine (10 g.) and nitrosulphonic acid (5 c.c.), the last 
lieing added from the top of the condenser drop by drop and the whole 
heated for alx>ut 2 houis on a water-liath. After being washed, dried and 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid it melted at 202^, yield 6*2 g. 


CHKMtCAl. LaBORATORISS, 
Hindu UNivtRSiTV, 
Bknarih. 
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HALCXiENATION. PART XVllI. HALOGENATIO >1 OF 
ETHYLBENZENE. 


By PmJtDKo Sahav Varma, Vishwanath Sahay 
AND B. Ram Subramonium. 

The halogenation of ethylbenzene has been studied before and according 
to the conditions of the experiments which are well known, nuclear or side- 
chain substitution products are obtained. 

We have studied the action of bromine and iodine on ethylbenzene in 
presence of fuming nitric acid, nitrosulphonic acid or their mixtures and 
have obtained both nuclear or side-chain derivatives. Ethylbenzene, when 
chlorinated in presence of iodine, yields 4-chloroethylbenzene in good yield. 
Using these methods of halogenation, we have obtained the following 
hitherto unknown halogen derivatives of ethylbenzene : 4-iodo-3-bromo- 
ethylbenzene, 4-chloro-3-bromoethylbenzcuc, and 4-chloro-i' (?)-bromo- 
ethylbenzene. 


Experimental. 

^-Chloroelhylbenzcnc , — Dry chlorine was passed for 3 hours through 
ethylbenzene (15 c.c.) in a flask, protected from light either by covering it 
thickly with soot or with black cloth, in presence of iodine (01 g.). The 
product was washed, dried over calcium chloride, filtered and distilled. A 
small quantity of unused ethylbenzene distilled over first and then a liquid 
(iic.c.) at 180-181®. It gives on oxidation with nitric acid 4 chloro- 
benzoic acid. 

i^-Bromoethylbenzene , — Ethylbenzene (10 c.c.) was taken in a flask 
which was directly exposed to the sun and then nitrosulphonic acid mix- 
ture (about 8 drops) and afterwards bromine (2 c.c.) dissolved in acetic acid 
(10 c.c.) were added drop by dro[) and the flask shaken vigorously after each 
addition. When the whole of the bromine solution was added, the flask was 
allowed to stand in sunlight for a further period of i hour after which it was 
heated on a water-bath for t hour more. The contents were washed with 
water, dried and distilled* Unused ethylbenzene (3 c.c.) first distilled over 
and then 4-bromoethylbenzene (a small quantity only) at 188-198®, leaving 
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behind a somewhat viscous liquid which decomposes on further heating. 
This fraction distills undecomposed at 94-95^/10 mm. It is found to be 
I'^bromoethplbenzene^ yield 4 g. 

^•Biomoeihylbemene and 2 : 4»Dibromoeihylbpnzene, — The preceding 
experiment was repeated keeping the flask covered with black cloth instead 
of being exposed to the sun. The products were separated as described above 
and distilled at the ordinary pressure when 4-bromoethylbenzene (6 c.c.) 
distilled over. By brominating ethylbenzene (20 c.c.) with exeess of bromine 
(12 C.C.), a solid compound (8* 5 g.) was obtained which crystallises from 
alcohol in needles, m.p. 70-72^. On oxidation this compound gives 2 : 4- 
dibromobenzoic acid, m.p. 167^. Hence the new compound is 2:4- 
dibromocthylbenzene. (Found : Br, 6o*i8. CsHgErs requires Br, 60-58 per 
cent). It is s[)aringly soluble in rectified spirit, easily soluble in ether, 
carbon tetrachloride, benzene and chloroform. 

^•lodocihylbcnzcne . — Ethylbenzene (lo c.c.), iodine (10 g.) dissolved in 
acetic acid (20 c.c.) were heated with a reflux condenser on a water-bath and 
a mixture of fuming nitric and nitrosulphonic acid (6 c.c.) was gradually 
added. After heating for 4 hours, the reaction product was washed free 
from acid, dried and distilled at 112-113^/20 mm., yield 10 g. 

In this experiment in place of a mixture of fuming nitric and nitro- 
sulphonic acid, fuming nitric acid (3 c.c.) alone, or a mixture of fuming 
nitric and fuming sulphuric acid (3 c.c. each) or sodium nitrite (10 g.) and 
fuming sulphuric acid (10 c.c.) can also be employed. 

^•lodchybfomocihylbcnzt nv. — 4-Iodoethylbenzcne (5 c.c.), bromine 
(3*3 c.c.) and iodine (o-i g ) were heated on a water-bath, when there was a 
tnisk evolution of hydrogen bromide. When the reaction was over after 
3 or 4 hours, the contents of the flask were cooled, ‘washed with water, 
sodium carbonate solution und finally again with water, dried and allowed to 
stand. Needle shaped crystals (3 4 g.) gradually separated out, m.p. 88-89®. 
It is soluble in alcx»hol, carbon tetrachloride, ether and chloroform. It gives 
on oxidation with chromic acid in acetic acid 4-iodo-3-bromobenzoic acid, 
m.p. 239-40®. Hodgson and Beard (/. Chem. Soc., 1927, 27) gives 242- 
43® as the melting point of this compound. [Pound : Total halogen calc. 
asBr, 591 (Iv analysis of silver halides) ; Br, 25-9; I, 401. CgHaBrl 
requires total halogen, 59*6; Br, 257; I, 40*8 per cent]. 

4 ^Chlof 4 hybfomoeihyWemen€, — ^4-Chloroethylbenzeiie (10 c.c.) was 
treated with a solution of bromine (4 c.c.) in acetic acid (20 c.c.) in presence 
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of a trace of iodine and heated on a water-bath for 5 hours. The products 
were then cooled and washed with 1% sodium carbonate, dried and distilled 
at i43-44*/io mm. The liquid (5 c.c.), on oxidation with concentrated nitric 
acid gives 4-chloro-3-bromobenzoic acid, m.p. 213”. Cohen andRaper 
(/. Chem. Soc., 1904, 85 , 1269) gives 214’’ as the m.p. of this compound 
whereas Hodgson and Beard (loc- cU.) gives 215-16®. (Found : Total 
halogen calc, as Cl, 37-0; Cl, 167; Br, 351. CgHgClBr requires total 
halogen calc, as Cl, 37-3; Cl, 16-2 ; Br, 36'4 per cent). 

4rChloTo~i'~bromoethylbenzenc.—‘4-Chlototthylhtiaene (10 c.c.) was 
treated with a solution of bromine (5 c c.) in chloroform (5 c.c.) in a silica 
flask and kept exposed to sunlight when a vigorous reaction set in with a 
considerable rise in temperature. When the action subsided, the products 
were washed, dried and distilled at i2o-2i°/8mm. The liquid obtained 
(7 c.c.) gives on oxidation with concentrated nitric acid 4-chlorobcnzoic 
acid, m.p. 243“. It is sparingly soluble in rectified spirit, easily soluble in 
ether, chloroform and benzene. (Found : Total halogen calc, as Cl, 37 ’i» 
Cl, i6-8; Br> 35-2. CgHgClBr requires total halogen calc, as Cl, 37-3: Cl, 
16-2; Br, 36- 4 per cent). 
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INTERPRETATION OF ADHESION TENSION DATA* 

By K. S. Gururaja Doss. 

When the surface of a solid is in equilibrium with a liquid-vapour inter* 
iace making a finite contact angle with the solid surface, the ^ell fcnoWh 
Young s equation (Phil. Trans., 1805, 95 , 65) gives the relation. 

Sio — Sig *= S02 cosmos ••• (0 

^ where S — Specific free energy of an interface. 

0 » Vapour, 

1 = Solid. 

2 =* Organic liquid making an acute contact angle with the solid 

under investigation. 

♦ The other symbols used in this paper are : — 

3 = Water. 

4 » ( )rganic liquid having a zero contact angle. 

10 * Solid — vaiKJur interface. 

12 * Solid — organic liquid interface. 

13 ■■ Solid — water interface, etc., etc. 

= Specific free energy of xy interface (x or y may he o, 2, 3 or 4). 
0 x 9 ^ The angle made by the interface xy with the solid, and 
measured from the interface towards the solid in the direction 
xy. 

Defining 0^9 as above avoids the confusion that arises otherwise (r/. 
Equations connecting / 1 13 and ^23, Bartell and OsterhofI, “Colloid 

Symi)osium Monograph 1927, 8, 113; J. Phys. C/icm., 1933, 87 . 548). 
Moreover it enables one to write down the equations for equilibria at other 
interfaces merely t)y symmetry. 

Freundlich (“ Colloid and Capillary Chemistry”, 1926, p. 157) calls 

• S|f, the adhesion tension A| a of the liquid against the solid. Bartell 
and co-workers (/nd. Eng. Chem., 19271 19 * i 277 ; /• Phys. Chem., 
193a, 86, 1178; i934» 88, 495; 1935, 89 , 11) have described several 
methods of determining the adhesion tension of liquids. They have further 
emphasised on the usefulness of these measurements in the determination 
of (a) the free energy of immersion of a solid in a liquid, (b) the adsorption 
at solid— liquid interfaces, and (c) the specific surface of adsorbents* The 


• The conjugated suffixes 0—4 denote the intetfsce of difiereni phases* 
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present paper deals with certain theoretical difiSculties that arise in the 
interpretation of adhesion tension data. 

The Adhesion Tension of a Non-spreading liquid, i,e., one which 
makes ,a finite Contact angle with the Solid. — Harkins and Dahlstrom 
ilnd. Eng. Chem., 1930, 22 , 900) makes a careful distinction lietween 
what they call, the final free energy of immersion and the total free 
energy of immersion. The latter quantity is defined as the free energy 
change that accompanies the immersion of a unit surface of the dry 
solid in the liquid. On the other hand, the final free energy of im- 
mersion represents the free energy change brought about by immersing 
a unit area of the solid surface in equilibrium with the saturated vapour 
of the liquid, into the liquid phase. Harkins has clearly shown that the 
adhesion tension of a non-spreading liquid is a measure of the final free 
energy of immersion. 

The Adhesion Tension of Water against a Solid which is fom- 
plelely wetted by it, i.e., a .Solid against which its Contact angle is zero.-^ 
For any liquid making a zero angle of contact with a solid, the adhesion 
tension as calculated from equation (t) becomes equal to the surface tension 
of the liquid; this result is as it ought to be since a solid in equilibrium with 
the vapour of such a liquid gets a continuous adsorption layer of the fluid; 
the solid surface thus covered with the adsorbed film behaves like the 
surface of the liquid for all practical i)urposes in accordance with Langmuir's 
principle of indei>endent siu-face action (Chem. Rev., 1921, 6, 647). Thus 
the immersion of such a solid surface into the liquid involves the same free 
energy change as the immersion of an equivalent liquid surface. Bartell and 
co-workers have suggested that equation (1) should not be used to compute 
the adhesion tension of a spreading liquid. They arc of the opinion 
that the adhesion tension of water against a solid (with which it makes 
a zero angle of contact) is obtained by measuring 6^^, the angle of contact 
made by the water — ^non-spreading organic liquid interface with the solid 
and calculating by means of the equation 

^13 (of Bartell)«“./4i2+528 cos ... (ii) 

The exact intcr|M'etation of 1 of Bartell could lx‘ had thus : by the 
application of Vonng's relation to the solid— organic liquid— water system we 
get 

cos ^2s ••• (hi) 

5'is is the interfacial tension of the interface between the solid and 
and die organic liquid, z, saturated with water and S', , is that of the inter- 
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Aloe between the solid and the water saturated with the nQn*9xreading 
organic liquid. Combining equations (tii) and (t) we get 

(of Bartell)*i^if ... ih>) 

We could put this ccjuation in the form 

^ , s (of Bartell) « ^ i « + (S'l o 1 3) “ (S'lo -S', 3) 

where S'lo is the surface tension of the solid in equilibrium with the vapour 
of the saturated solution of water in the organic liquid. Thus the i 4 ,s of 
Uartell is equal to the final free energy of immersion of the solid in the 
anhydrous non-spreading organic liquid minus the final free energy of 
immersion of the solid in the nonspreading organic liquid saturated with 
wain plus the final free energy of immersion of the solid in water saturated 
with the organic liquid. Thus the quantity designated by Bartell as the 
adhesion tension of water is an extremely complicated quantity and does 
not appear to have the significance attached to it. 

The Adhesion Tension of a Spieading Organic Liquid against a 
Solid; i.f., a Solid against which its Contact angle is zero. — ^Bartell 
suggests that A 1 4, the adhesion tension of a spreading organic liquid 
is to be got by determining the angle of contact made by the water- 
organic liquid interface with the solid and calculating by means of the 
equation 


1 4 (of Bartell) = ^ 4 , :,(of Bartell) — S48 cos ^43 ... (*y) 

Reasoning as before, the /Im of Bartell can be shown to be an extremely 
complicated quantity (since it can be expressed as the algebraic sum of eight 
free surface energy terms). 

The Explanation of the Observation of Bartell that ** The order of 
decrease of the free surface energies when a polar solid ts wetted by each 
of a series of zero Contact angled Liquids is the same as the order of decrease 
in free surface energies which occurs when water is brought into contact 
with the same series of Itquids** (Bartell and Hershberger* Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1930, n, 1304 ; Bartell and Osterhofis, /. Phys. Chem., 1933, 87 , 548). 

Though the ^ , 4 values of Bartell have a complicated significance as 
pointed out in the^last section, the values for any set of organic liquids 
exhibit a striking regularity. If one arranges the organic liquids in the 
order of increasing ^14 values, the same is found to be true of that of 
dereasingS4a values also. This interesting correlation can be explained 
thus. It is to be noted thati4i4 values are obtained by means of equa* 
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tion (v). Since /I i a is a constant, the order of increasing A ) 4 values is 
same as the order of decreasing S43 cos ^4 s values. The latter quantity 
is really the difference of the free energy of immersion of the solid (in 
equilibrium with water and the organic liquid vapours) against the water 
layer on the one hand and the organic liquid layer on the other. It is 
well known that liquids similar to water have small interfacial tensions 
against water, whereas others have high values. The lower the value of 
543, the greater will be the similarity in properties of the water and the 
organic liquid layer and ^4 3 would approch 90° and cause a decrease of 
values of cos ^43, since ^43 is acute. The order of decrease of values of 
543 for a series of liquids would thus be more or less the same as that 
for the values of cos ^43. Hence the values of S4 3 cos ^43 would also be 
of the same order. Therefore the order of increase of ^^14 values and that 
of increase of /I34 (or S3o“S43) values are one and the same. This is 
what is implied in the statement of Bartell. 

Calculation of Adsorption at Solid-liquid Interfaces from Adhesiori 
tension Data . — In order to calculate adsorption at solid — liejuid interfaces 
Bartell and co-workers (/. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1933, 85 , 466) apply ('iiblis 
equation and derives the relation 


I dAi4 
RT dlnC 


... (vi) 


wher U is the Gibbs’ adsorption excess, and C is the concentration of the 
solute in the organic liquid. In deriving this they assume that 
-^ 14 * 5 io-Si 4 which is obviously not true as shown in third section of the 
present paper. Thus the values of U do not represent adsorption at the 
solid — ^liquid interfaces. It is however found that the U values thus obtained 
exhibt an interesting correlation to the adsorption at a water — organic liquid 
interface; we shall proceed to explain why such a correlation obtains. Com- 
bining equations (v) and (vt) we get 

r;_ L- d( S4S C08^4 s) 

RT dlnC 

Considerations similar to those discussed in the last section make it evident 
that the order of decrease of value of U as given by equation {vii) (for any 
series of liquids) ought to be the same as the order of decrease of the values 
of the expression 

RT dlnC ’ 


6 
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The latter axprtamoa is a meastire of the adsorption at the water organic 
liquid interface. This accounts for the observation of Bariell that The 
order of maximum adsorption of a given solute from a series of organic 
liquids was found to be the same whether silica or water was used as the 
adsorbent.’* 

That adhesion tension data do not give an idea of the adson^tion at the 
solid — liquid interface becomes evident when one considers the adsorption on 
silica from ethyl carbonate — benzene mixtures. Bartell’sdata on adhesion 
tension (Bartell and Fu, /. Phys, Chem., 1929, 88, 1765^ indicate that on 
silica, ethyl carbonate is selectively adsorbed over the entire range of 
concentrations. Barteirs own experiments with silica gel (/. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1931, 88 , 2501) give as an S-shaped ** apparent adsorption concentra- 
tion curve. Apparent adsorption or selectivity, it is to be pointed out, 
corresponds to the Gibb's adsorption excess (Doss and Rao, /. Mysore 
Vniv., 19351 8 , 54). Thus there is a disagreement in the adsorption values 
got from adhesion tension measurements and those got by direct experiments 
with the silica gel. This difference cannot be attributed to the fact that 
a plane surface is involved in one case, while capillary action is possible in 
the other. The effect of proximity of two adsorbing surfaces may now be 
considered. The closeness as obtained by a capillary of molecular dimen- 
sions may mean a greater specificity in adsorption so that in some favour- 
able cases, the finest pores of the adsorbent may be available for only one 
of the components in the binary mixture. The existence of the finest pores 
which are accessible to certain sul)stances and not to others may be inferred 
from Patrick's data on internal gel volumes (Patrick and Opdycke, /. Phys. 
Chem., i925f 89 , 6ot). Silica gel is found to take up more of water than 
of benzene or carbon tetrachloride. A few’ of the measurements made by 
Patrick have been rei)eated by the' present author. A sample of silica gel 
on being saturated by the dynamic method with each of the following liquids 
took 0*331 c.c. of water, 0*327 c.c. of ethyl alcohol, 0*306 c.c of benzene, 
and 0*298 c.ct of carbon tetrachloride per g. of gel. This aspect of 
the problem has been thoroughly investigated by Rao ( /. Indian 
r/irm. 5vc>r., 1935, 12, 331, 340). Thus a certain amount of space available 
for water is totally inaccessible for benzene or carbon tetrachloride. Hence, 
the form of the apparent adsorption-concentration curve would depend 
upon the nature of the adsorbent. The gel used by Bartell (prepared from 
nickel silicate) which may be expected to have a large proportion erf the 
wrider capillaries showed a lesser capacity fcMr selection (t.e., gave 8-shaped 
enrvea), whereas the gel used by Jones and Outridge (/. Chem. Soc., i930» 
1574) and B.S. Rao. (/. Phys. Chem., 3932, 88, 6x6) which had a laf|[er 
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proportioii of finer capillaries showed a greater tendency for selective ad* 
sorption. Thus one would expect a plane surface of any solid to exert less 
selective action than a porous adsorbent. So, the disagreement between 
the adsorption values obtained from adhesion tension data and those by 
direct measurement with silica gel could be explained if the membrane used 
in the displacement pressure method consisted of finer pores. But as tiie 
radius of the pore in the membrane used by Bartell was of the order of 
10*^ cm. one would expect a similar tendency for selective adsorption. 
Therefore, the discrepancy is probably not due to capillary action. 

In this connection Bartell and Fu (loc. ciL) said “ It should be remarked 
however that this is not a conclusive proof of the inapplicablity of the 
Gibbs* theorem as related to the solid — liquid iterface. It is well known 
that if a substance raises the surface tension of a solvent, the increase is 
usually very small. If a similar action appears at a solid — liquid interface, 
the effect of the component with lower adhesion tension may be small when 
compared with that of one having a higher adhesion tension. The method 
available at present for the measurement of adhesion tension may not be 
sufficiently accurate to detect the small increase of adhesion tension due to 
the addition of a second component (but this is not believed to be the 
case)". Bartell and Fu treat this anomaly l)y, what they call a ** thermody- 
namically identical process'*. It is evident that their procedure is not 
identical with that of Gibbs' since the conclusions in such a case would have 
been identical. Thus, their treatment is not rigorous. 

There are two other factors to be taken into account while calculating 
the adsorption from concentrated solutions by making use of Gibbs* equa- 
ation. First, the concentrations are not identical with activities at higher 
concentrations. Secondly, Barlell's relation between Gibbs' adsorption 
excess and the actual concentration of the adsorbed component in the surface 
layer involves the assumption that the Gibl)s’ dividing surface lies at the 
physical interface. But the simple Gibbs* equation gives the 2 ^^^ of 
Guggenheim and Adam {Proc, Roy. Soc., 1933, A 189, 228) in which case, 
the above condition is satisfied only in the region of dilute solutions At 
higher concentrations, the relationship between the Gibbs' adsorption excess 
and the actual concentration in the adsorption layer is not given by the 
formulation of Bartell. 

Calculalion of the Specific Surface of Adsorbents. — Bartell and Bartell 
( 7 . Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1934, 88, 2205) have suggested a method of cal- 
culating the specific surface of porous adsorbents from data on adhesion 
tension and the heat of wetting. In the calculations they assume that 
the adhesion tension is a measure of the total free energy of immersion. 
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But this is not true as shown in the first three sections of the preseni 
paper. Moreover^ the experimental results of Bartell and Almy 
(/. Phy$. Chem., 1932, 86 , 985) show that the absolute values of heat of 
wetting calculated from adhesion tension data may differ from the actual 
values by over twenty per cent. Thus the method of calculating the 
^iccific surface does not appear to be quite sound. 

Value of Adhesion Tension data . — ^Whereas the correlation of funda- 
mental quantities such as adsorption and total free energy of immersion 
to adhesion tension data is beset with theoretical difficulties, the extensive 
work of Bartell seems to be of great value in getting at qualitative or 
semi-quantitative ideas regarding wetting phenomena. Bartell and 
Barteirs later paper (loc. cii.) shows several new interesting relations 
between the experimentally determined quantities, the explanation of which 
may throw further light on the subject. 


Summary. 

It is shown that adhesion tension data of spreading liquids cannot give 
any definite information regarding (a) the total free energy of immersion 
of a solid in a liquid (b) adson)tion at solid — liquid interface and cannot be 
used to calculate the specific surface of adsorbents. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to thank Professor B. Saujiva Rao for 
helpful criticisms. 


Ckntkai Colmu'.k, 
MVS(»KK UMNrKSltV, 
Uavcalokk. 
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stUDlES IN THE COAGULATION OF COLLOIDS. 
PART XVII. THE ANOMALOUS COAGULATIVE 
POWER OF AQUEOUS MERCURY CHLORIDE 

By Shridhak Sarvottam Joshi and K. Rama Das. 

The present problem arose out of certain unexpected results to be 
published shortly, on changes of viscosity and transparency observed in a 
number of colloids in the presence of some non-vle^lrolytvs, A considera- 
tion of its remarkably low electrolytic conductivity, both in the fused (Biitz, 
Z. Physik, 1926, 86, 36) and the dissolved state (Caniegie and Burt, 
Chem. News, 1897, 78 , 174; Biitz, Z, physikal. Chem,, 1902, W, 199) and 
its Raman effect (Krishnamurti, Indian J.Phys., 1930, 6, 651) and other 
properties make one regard mercuiy chloride as almost a non-electrolyte, 
behaving principally covalently. Its familiar use as an analytical reagent, 
as also its role in not a few inorganic reactions, however, suggests that the 
other and the opposite electrovalent aspect of its behaviour might not be 
negligible. It was considered to be of some interest, therefore, to inves- 
tigate if an examination of its coagulative power would throw' some light 
on the above question. While a definitive decision does not seem pennis- 
sible at the present stage, the results obtained supply information in a 
hitherto unexi)lored line and the complexity of the role of mercury chloride 
has been brought out ; the latter w’as noticed in earlier work on the ano- 
malous changes of the viscosity and transparency in colloids in its presence 
(Joshi and Kulkarni, J, Indian Chem Soc,, 1936, 18 , 439 ; Joshi and Menon, 
ibid,, 1937, 14 , 103). 


li X P E R 1 M E N T A L. 

The coagulative powders have been examined in the case of eleven 
colloids in respect of mercury chloride, barium chloride and aluminium 
chloride. Most of the sols were prepared and their colloid contents 
determined as described in an earlier paper (Joshi and Jagannath 
Rao, /. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1936, 18 , 217). The gold sol was prepared 
by adding 10 c.c. of 0*38% of gold chloride * solution to 200 c.c. of 
redistilled water in a Jena flask and made alkaline wdth 10 c.c. 
of 0*2 N- K^COs. The solution was next heated and when it came 
to boiling, 5 to 6 c.c. of o'3% formalin were added drop by drop 
with continuous stirring. A clear transparent red sol was obtained : this 
was not dialysed (vide infra), A similar method was used to prepare colloidal 
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silver starting with silver nitrate (N/zoo), ammonia and formaldehyde. 
Fixed voltstties (5 c.c.) of the colloid and each of the differently concentra- 
ted coagulator solutions were mixed. The reciprocal of C, the coagulator 
concentration expfessed as millimols per litre required just to cause inci- 
pient flocculation^ denotes the coagulator power. It is known that this quan- 
tity depends upon the manner of addition, attiring, etc., the temperature, 
concentration of the colloid and, therefore, it lacks an absolute value. For pur- 
poses of a comparative survey under a given set of conditions and using a 
fixed procedure, the coagulative i>o\\crs, thus determined, were found to be 
sufficiently accurate and reproducible. These results for C, the precipitating 
concentration and c. p., tlie coagulative power are shown in Table I. 

Table I 


fiol. 

ICCl 


IlaCls 


HgC'l, 


AlClj 



c. 

C.l*. 

C 

C.l*. 

C. 

C.P. 

C , 

C.P. 

MnUt 

M 7 

67*9 

0*2470 

4042 

0*4296 

2328 

0*8170 

1224*0 

A.A 

56-3 

17-8 

()*64fx> 

J563 

0 2484 

4026 

0*08525 

1730*0 

FcA 


»i 7 

0-7691. 


03141 

3184 

0*1149 

8706*0 

All (nil' 
dialyitedi 

16*8 

59*5 

0*2o8<> 

4800 

0*4014 

2492 

— 

— 

SbiS, 

39-2 

23*5 

0-3720 

2689 

0*2970 

3367 

0*2333 

4286*0 

VfO, 

20*4 

49 ' I 

0*2710 

3687 

0*3956 

2528 

0*0924 

10820*0 

Aff (an- 
dmlyard) 

8*8 

”37 

o*i78t» 

5^*5 

0*1561 

6409 



CoS 

33-2 

43 * 

0*7390 

1353 

0*5347 

1870 

0-3796 

2634 

Cu-f^ro. 

iyanide 

in 

fjtyA 

<>*252<> 


<»* 5 <X >7 

1692 

0*1021 

9790 

IVusttian 

Uttc 

125 

7.98 

3 4 ?^ 

287 

5*051 

198 

05129 

1950 

CdS 

46*6 , 

215 

0.4450 

2247 

0*2692 

37x5 

007635 



C^precipiUting ctnicentralioM in ni. inoWb; C. F** -coagulative pemcr. 


Discussion. 

It is seen from the foregoing results that, as is to be anticipated from 
general experience (and but partially indicated 1^^ the so-called Wethams 
law for the relation lictwwnc.P., the coagulative power and the valency of the 
significant ion), there is on the whole a very rapid increase in c.P. according 
to the series, KCKBaCl* < AlCls. The coagulative power c.P. for mercury 
diloride is seen to be almost as high as the bivalent barium km and in not a 
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few distinctly greater. The present stage of development of the 
theory of the mechanism of the coagulative action does not allow of even 
a setniquantitative specification of c.p. in terms of known and simpler fac- 
tors. The well known Hardy-Schulze rule merely gives that the relative 
precipitating power of an ion increases with (a) valency and its (b) prefe- 
rential adsorption. The last quantity is almost entirely a specific property 
of a given colloid towards an added material. This is well illustrated by the 
wide variation in c.p* of any one of the four coagulants in respect of the 
colloids examined. Since neutralisation of the micellar charge represents 
not only the end but substantially the mechanism of coagulation, and since 
the colloids now studied were all negatively charged, the kation is the chief 
coagulant. In this connection it might be recorded that as indicated by the 
absence of change of viscosity and turbidity, positive ferric oxide sols failed 
to show any coagulation with aqueous HgCls even at high concentrations. 
The additional determinants of the c. p., besides (a) and (b) mentioned 
above are : (c) the number of ions per unit volume. This is indicated by the 
corresponding electrical conductivity, which dei)ends upon the degree of 
ionisation, ionic charge and the corresponding mobility (reduced viscosity of 
the medium would appear to favour coagulation usually, though not invari- 
ably, c/. Joshi and Iyengar, /. Indian Chem, Soc., 1934, 11 , 570) ; (d) the 
state of the micellar, ionic and molecular surface hydration ; (e) reduction of 
the dielectric constant ; (/) H-ion concentration of the system ; ig) capillary 
activity, which is a sensible influence only in hydrophyllic colloids ; (h) the 
concentration of the coagulating solution, the colloid strength, its age, tem- 
perature, mode of preparation and the mechanical treatment, etc. On gene- 
ral considerations it is seen that ig) represents but minor factors, which 
affect only specially sensitive systems. From data in Table I, the c. p. for 
HgClj appears to be about as high as the bivalent barium and in fact in 6 
out of the II colloids examined, distinctly greater. This eliminates (a) as 
a principal determinant of the relative c. p. for HgCl^. This also a])plies 
to (h). For want of relevant data of a detailed character, no deduction can be 
made in regard to (c). Considerable amount of evidence exists however to show 
that changes in the dielectric constant, whose importance was first brought 
out by the pioneer work of Kruyt and van Duin {KoH. Chem, Beih,, 1914, 6. 
269), especially of Wo. Ostwald (c/. Freundlich and Kona, Biochetn, Z,, 
1917, 81 , 87), and indeUilby Freundlich (* ‘Colloid and Capillary Chemistry’*, 
P- 463), do not possess generality of application (Mukherjee, Chaudhary and 
Rai Choudhun, /. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1927, i, 493 Joshi and 

LaI, ibid,, 1933, 10 , 247). In regard to (d) although mercury salts would 
appear to be singular in not forming hydrates, data are not available in the 
lit^tatttre for inferring the posaible eff^ oi this tendency in inducing 
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coagulation. With respect to (f) Hcrstad (KolL Chem. Beih., igi 6 , 8, 399 ) 
has observed in a detailed study of the gold sol that the presence of H- 
ions inhibits appreciably the coagulative action of HgCl^ to an extent 
dependent on its concentration. It is arell known that HgCl^ hydrolyses 
sensibly in a4)ueou.s solutions (Ley* Z, physikal. Cfcem., 1899,80,226). 
Hcrstad Hoc. cit.) ascribes the c. p. of HgCl* chiefly to HgO produced by its 
hydrolysis. In fact, according to him the alkalinity of the medium is essen- 
tial for HgClg to act as a coagulant. It is interesting to add that during 
these experiments we found that the gold and silver sols prepared by the 
well known Zsigmondy method i>roducing a small alkalinity could not be 
coagulated by HgClg, if dialysed. This result is in accord with the supposi- 
tion that the ('IH^ ions which are removed during dialysis are essential for 
coagulation by HgCl2. We consider, however, that alkalinity as the source 
of the high c. p. of HgClg is not entirely satisfactory explanation of all the 
facts. For example, our results show that the c.p. of HgClg is quite high, 
higher than HaClg in such colloids as AsgS.^, SbgSa, CuS, CdS, which are 
not alkaline and, if at all, f iintly acidic. Another fact which goes counter 
to the above supposition obtains in the case of colloid MnOg, which con- 
tains traces of K( )H produced in its preparation. It is seen that the corres- 
ixmding c. p. for HgClg is distinctly less than BaClg, the contrary is to l)e 
ex|»ecteil if alkalinity produces the high c.p. of HgClg. 

The factor *b) is undoubtedly important. Hago Morawitz, (KolL 
Chem. Beih,, 1910, 1 , 501) noted some parallelism between adsorptions on 
animal charcoal and colloid gold and that HgClg is adsorbed notably 
heavily by the former. These findings, however suggestive, fail to cover 
many cases showing that c.p. and ionic adsorbability do not always vary 
concomitantly (Dhar and CAxosh, J. Phys, Chem., 1926, 80 , 628). In this 
connection it is interesting to i>oint out that Chakravarty and Dhar {J. Phys. 
them., 1927, 81, 297) found that adsorption per g. of MnOg varied in 
the order, KCl > BaClg > AICI3, which is just the reverse of the order for 
c.p. Icofnpare Weiser, ]. Phys. Chem., 1919, 28 , 208). Work is in 
progress in Hicse lafxiratories in order to obtain detailed results for the 
adsorptions of these coagulants by the above colloids, which will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

The above consideration of the various factors for the insuSiciency, as a 
general explanation of the relatively high c.p. of HgClg, had Ucitly assumed 
that HgClg was classifiable with KCl, BaClg and AICI3 ; this is far from being 
the case, since it is practically non-ionised. This is illustrated by the following 
values for the specific conductivity foro’25iV solutions of HgClg, KCl, BaClg : 
0*0001649, 0*030698, 0*024358 mho rei^)ectiveiy (as determined byMr. D. N, 
So^ki in these iaboratorics). Luther (Z. physikaL Chem., 1901, 88 , 401) 
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finds the fonowing species in a saturated solution of HgClg at 35**, the con> 
centration being expressed in niols per litre : HgCl* =o a6 ; HgCl-o’ooois : 
H-o’ooq33; C1'=o*ooo 48 ; Hg"=io-« ; HgCl%=5 x io-«. It is evident 
therefore, that the amounts of the significant ionic and molecular material 
in the mixture are far too low to be an adequate source for the c.p. of HgClg, 
especially when it is noted that the corresponding sulutions of KCl and 
BaClg due to their almost complete dissociation contain the relevant ions in 
comparatively very large amounts. The c.p. for a tri*or tetravalent kation 
is likely to be relatively very high, presumably much higher than AlClg in 
the case of the latter. The presence of such ions is rendered likely by the 
claim of Bourion and Rouyer (Ann. chim., 1928,10,363) that aqueous 
HgClg contains products of the following equilibria : 

(HgCl,)8^=»=^^3(HgCl,) and (HgCla)s^=A2(HgCl,). 

The value of this factor is discounted very appreciably since it is 
almost certain that the corresponding concentrations of these ionic 
polymers is extremely small. From a review of these facts taken together 
it can be concluded that the generality of the relatively high c.i*. of 
HgClg, brought out by our results, can not be ascribed to one or a simple 
combination of any of the factors postulated in the current theories of the 
6>agulation phenomena, as discussed above, and be best treated as an open 
question requiring further examination from an experimental stand-point. 

Summary. 

1. Results are given for c.p. the relative coagulative powers of KCl, 
BaClg, HgClg and A 1 C 1 .<) towards negatively charged colloidal solutions of 
AsgSa, FegOs, SbgSs, VgOj, CuS, copper ferrocyanide, Prussian blue, CdS 
and MnOg, Au,Ag (the last three being undialysed and containing a small 
quantity of OH'). 

2. The c.p. for HgClg has been found to be about as high as BaClg 
and in 6 out of ii cases, greater. 

3. Contrary to the conclusions of Herstad, alkalinity is not considered 
as fundamental to the large value of c.p. 

4. The possible influence of the valency, adsorption, H” ions, capil- 
lary activity, dielectric constant and especially of the available small katio- 
nic concentration are discussed and found to be insufficient for a general 
theoretical explanation. 

Chiuicu. Lsbosaiokiis, 

Bnuais Hindu UNivntSitV, Received January 30, i9}j. 

BiNAais. • 



A NOTE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF FORMIC ACID, 

By K, MADHCsnni^AN Pandai,aj. 

The question of the constitution of formic acid has attracted consider- 
able attention, chiefly because formic acid differs in some of its salient 
characteristics from the higher homologues in the fatty acid series The 
highly reducing projierty of formic acid usually attributed to the presence in 
it of an aldehyde group is one which stands out prominent in this connec- 
tion. Ray (Nalwrf, 1934, 188 , 646) concludes that the ditlerence between 
formic acid and its higher homologues is due to the different structure of 
formic acid in uhich the hydrogen attached to the carbon is the ionisable 
atom and not the hydroxyl group as in the case of the higher fatty acids. 
He shows that the undissociated formic acid and its esters are not reducing 
agents and attributes the reduction to the formate ions as due to the presence 
of a “lone pair" of electrons in the carbon atom. Halasyam (J. Indian 
Chim. Soc,, 1935, 12 , S13) quotes other evidence to support this view. 
This view, however, explains only the strikingly reducing proiierty of the 
acid leaving unexplained some of the other exceptional properties of the 
acid, such as its highly acidic character and the absence of a formyl chloride 
or a formic anhydride 1, 

From Raman siiectra studies, Venkateswaran ( Ptoc, Indian Acad. Sci., 
193S» 615) has obtained conclusive evidence for the presence of a "CH” 

group in the formic acid molecule and of a “CHO" group in the formate 
ion. Tliisis in agreement with the view' put forward by Seshadri (Venka- 
teswaran, he. cil.) that the carboxyl group in the acid is linked to a 
hydrogen atom (aldehyde group), whereas in the homologues of formic acid 
the carboxyl is linked to the alkyl groups and that ^ the com se of certain 
reactions, formic acid is capable of undergoing isomeric change to difagiidroxy- 
lucthylene. 

'iTie majority of evidence available from both the physical and chemical 
projieitiesof the acid tends to confirm the view that there is in formic 
acid, a “CH” group. This note deals with a very striking piece of evidence 
in support of this latter view and is based on the well known biological 
reaction of formic acid studied in detail by Thunberg (Skand. Arch, 
Physiol., 1930, W, 1), and Quastcl and Whetbam {Biochtni. J., 1935, 19,530) 
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and QittStd (ibid., 1996, SO, 166). The last aancd has shown thit the 
activatkm of formic acid is represented hy the rimple change. 


C-H 

0/ 


OHv 

OH' 


( 1 ) 


( 11 ) 


in which (I) is the ordinary (or inactive) form of formic acid, while (II) re- 
presents the activated form. In view of the presence of two hydroxyl Rionps 
in the latter, formic acid should on activation act as a hydrogen donator* 
Quastel {ei al) have indeed shown that this is actually the case. Curiously 
enough formic acid is the most pow^erful hydrogen donator in the fatty 
acid series and with the exception of some of the sugars is the most active 
hydrogen donator yet investigated. It has absolutely no reducing power 
iw rt/ro on methylene blue, even in strongly alkaline solution. Quastel 
further substantiates the above points by taking substituted formic acid 
and shows that if for in (I), a radical acting in the same sense 

e. g , — NHa or — CH.^, is substituted, the resulting compounds should also 
act as hydrogen donators. Thus the activation of acetaldehyde is 
represented / 

j —OH 

CH3— C=() 

(III) (IV) 


where (IV) should have a powerful attraction for negative electricity. 
Ow'ing to the non-polar nature of the CH•^-group, there should be an 
apparent diminution in the reducing power. It has thus been already shown 
that acetaldehyde is a hydrogen donator under suitable conditions (for 
example in the presence of Bacillus coli). The same is the case with 
fonnamide in which the amino group is polar. 

Since formic acid has no action in vitro on methylene blue, it is clear 
that as a substrate it is in th^ inactive state when it does not act as hydro- 
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gto flotoator and the'fommla (I), must evidenly lepreaent the ordinafy (at 
ioactive) mdecnle. 

It ta known that formic add is strwtly monobasic and it may be asked 
how the dihydroxymethylene structure, which the substance exhibits on 
activation (with its two equivalent hydrogen atoms) can satisfy the 
avowedly monobuic character of the acid. It must, however, be remembered 
that the carbon of the COOH in formic add is attached to the hydrogen 
by one of its negative bonds and to the OH-group by & positive bond, 
which tends to weaken the whole molecule and inddentalb^ the bond between 
the hydrogen and oxygeu in the OH, thus making possible a greater amount 
of dissodation, whereas the carbon atom in the higher add is bound only 
by positive bonds with consequent greater stability and leas dissociation. 
Thus the structure of formic and acetic acids may be written as 
follows. 


+ 

-O 

II 

H— C— OH 


+ 

-O 

II 

HaC— C— (^H 


There is, further, absolutely no evidence of the existence of an eqnili* 
brium mixture of the type, (I) < -k (II), at any instance comparable to 
substances which exhibit tautoinerisni. 

It is well known that formic acid cannot lose carbon dioxide, while 
carbonic acid can. It will be observed in the formula given below that 
the COOH group in fonnic acid is negative and in carbonic acid positive. 


+ - + — + 
H— C-O— H 
+ I + 

O 


+ ++ + 

H— O— C —O— H 

+ II + 

O 


In the former three of the valences of carbon are positive and the fourth 
negative, while in carbonic add all four valences are podtive. The 
reducing aetkm of formic acid is thus easily explicable from coosidetations 
of its electronic structure. 
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All these foregoing considerations show that for fonnic acid to act as 
a hydrogen donator, it has to get activated or in other words it has to 
bring about a change in its electronic structure. This occurs when the 
aldehyde structure of the ordinary acid assumes a dihydroxymethylenc 
structure. Thus the already well known biological property of formic 
acid, which can be interpreted according to Quastel Hoc. cit.) as due to a 
change in the electronic structure of the compound shows that, formic 
acid has in it a "CH” group when in the nonual state changing to a 
dihydroxymethylene structure on activation. It is thus clear that the 
ionisable hydrogen is definitely the one attached to the hydroxyl group of 
formic acid just as in the case of the higher fatty acids and not the one 
attached to the carbon atom, and the old idea of attributing the exceptional 
properties of fonnic acid to the existence in it of an aldehyde group should 
be retained. 

Dkpartment ok Bkkhkmisiky, 

Iniiian Institute oe Science, Ri-cfived DccfPihet 25, lyjb. 

Banoaloke. 




AN X-RAY INVESTIGATION OF THE Cf 

DIPHENYLENE DISULPHIDE (THIANTHWSNI^ 

AND DIPHENYL DISULPHIDE. 

Bt Mata Prasad, Jaguish Shankbr and B. H. Pskrmohamrd. 

The structure of several crystals of the aromatic compounds contain- 
ing more than one benzene ring'has been recently completely determined 
and the interatomic distances in many cases are now uniquely kno\\n. These 
substances may broadly be classed into two groups, one in which the rings 
are fused along a side and the other in which they are either joined end 
to end or joined through atoms or groups. Of the former the crystal of an- 
thracene (Indian J. Phys., 1930, i, 557 ; Proc. Roy. Soc , 1933, A 110 , 79) 
affords an important example, while the crystals of diphenyl and dibenzyl 
series (Dhar, Indian J. Phys., 1932, 7 , 43 ; Picket, Proc. Roy, Soc., 
1934, A 112 , 333 » Nature, 1933, 181 , 153 ; Robertson, Proc. Roy. Soc., 
1934, A 116 , 473 ; and Robertson, Prasad and Woodward, ibid., 1935, 
A 151 , 187) belong to the latter type. 

A study of the crystals of thianthrene and diphenyl disulphide was 
taken up with a view to find out if any relationship exists between these 
on the one hand and anthracene, and stilbene and azobenzene, respectively, 
on the other. In the present investigation only the space groups have 
been determined by the rotating and oscillating single crystal method using 
a monochromatic X-ray beam (A=«i'54 A). 


Thianthrene. 

Pure thianthrene* was further purified by recrystallisation from carbon 
disulphide from which well developed crystals were obtained by dow 
evaporation. When viewed through transmited light, the crystals as well 
as the solution show a band of beautiful colours indicating their large 
dispersive power. The melting point of the crystals was found to be 
154* and the specific gravity, determined by the flotation method, i‘ 443 * 
The crystals belong to the monoctinic prismatic class and the a {100}, 
c{ooi} and r {101} faces are the predominant ones. The axial ratio 
determined by crystallographers is 

a: b :c: : 3*7941 : i : 1*1807, jS® 105*48' (Groth, “Cheraische Krystalo- 
graphie”, V, p. 34 )- 

*'* ThiaotbereiM was kindly prepared for onr nae by Prof. P. C. Gnha of the Indian 
Inatitate of Sdence, Bangalore, to wbom onr best thanks are doe, 
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Photognphs.~^Tht rotation photographs about a, b, and c<azis (Plates 
I, n. III) and several oacillation photographs at snitable intervals about 
each ol the throe axes, were taken. The dimensions ol the unit cell are 

6-6141, c“i4'53l.)8- 105*51', 

and the axial ratio is 

a:b : c: : 3*793 : i : (2 x 1*182) 

which agrees with Oroth’s except that c/b is doubled- The angle iS was 
directly measured from a number of crystals on all of which the (001) 
and the (loo) faces were very well developed, and was found to be (/ 3 — 
105*51) the same as given by Groth. 

The qiots appearing on various oacillation photographs were indexed 
by the use of Bernal's chart. Tables I and II give the list of planes 
identified together with an approximate idea of their intensi^ for which 
the usual notations have been used. 


Table 1. 

Prifctn planet 

Axial planet. 



(hoi) 

(hoi) 

(okl) 

(hko) 

00a V41. 

302 B. 

303 ni.B. 

oil v.s. 

3 X 0 B. 

004 S. 

304 m. 

304 w. 

0x3 8. 

330 in.B. 

006 m.«. 

305 w. 

— 

014 B. 

230 w.m* 

008 m. 

306 w. 

306 H’. 

0X5 IU.8. 

330 m. 

oao w.ni. 

307 V.H*. 

- 

0x6 w.ni. 

330 m. 

400 V.h. 

— 

401 in.fi. 

033 W.IU. 

410 H.m. 

800 w. • 

403 B. 

— 

033 w.in. 

430 w.m. 

(10)00 w.ni. 

404 w.m. 

404 ni* 

034 w.in. 

5x0 m.B. 

(la)oo w. 

406 m. 

406 w^. 

033 w. 

530 wan. 


601 w. 

€ei a. 

036 w. 

530 wjn. 
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Tablr I. (cotUd,). 
Prism 

Planet. 





(hol) 

(hoT) 

^okl) 

(hko) 

6oa w. 

602 w.m. 

031 w.m. 

610 8« 

604 w. 

604 m.s. 

03a w.m. 

620 w.m. 

605 w.tn. 

— 

033 m.B 

730 w. 

606 w.tn. 

— 

034 m. 

730 w.m. 

— 

Sox w. 


810 w.m. 

802 w.tn. 

802 w.m. 


830 w.m. 

804 w.tn. 

804 w.m. 


910 w,m. 

— 

806 wmi. 


(xo)xo w.m* 

— 

807 w. 


(10)30 w. 

— 

808 w.m. 



(10)03 w.tn. 

(xo)o 3 w. 



— 

(10)04 w. 



— 

(10)05 v.w. 



— 

(xo)o6 m.s. 




(13)04 w. 




Table n. 



General planes- 



lit s. X2X V.S. 2x5 W 

3x5 W.m. 

* — 

324 w.m. 

XX 3 i. XX 3 d. 3x6 w. 

3xS W. 

325 w.m. 

335 w.Hi. 

— 1X4 w. — 

3X7 m. 

33X w.m. 

33 X w. 

xxs tn.t. XX5 m.s. 231 

23X m. 3 . 

33a w. 

333 w«m< 

xx6 W. 111 . 1x8 W 4 n. 333 in.i. 333 in. 

— 

i33 to. 
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Tablk II. icontd.). 



- 





% 22 w.m- 

laaw'.m. 

aaSw. 

— 

4128. 

412s. 

lajw.iti. 

ia3w. 

227V.W. 

— 

413W. 

— 

xa4w.iit. 

ia4w. 

23101. 

131w.n1. 

4 U^. 

4 * 4 w’. 

125W. 

M5w. 

333W. 

ajiw. 

— 

415W. 

ia6w. 

. < * 

xa6w. 

233w.n1. 

233W.111. 

4x6w'.xn. 

4i6w. 

laTV.w. 

— 

23401. 

23410.8. 


4x8w.xn. 

X3iw.tn. 

i3iw.m. 

3ixfi. 

3x101.8. 

42101.8. 

— 

laav^.tn. 

x33w.n1. 

3*2W. 

— 

423 «.S. 

422tn.8. 

U 3 n>. 

133w.n1. 

3 * 3 W. 

313w.n1. 

— 

423w.n1. 

i 34 ttJ* 

13401. 

3 * 5 W.oi. 

315'' ni. 

424w.m. 

424W .ni. 

aiav.^f. 

aias. 

317w.n1. 

31^1. 

425^.01. 

425w.n1. 

ax^fi. 

3x311. 

— 

32201 

431w.n1. 

431 w.m. 

3x401.8. 

31401.8. 

333111. 

32301 .. 8 . 

433 W. 

— 

— 

433W. 


6x^'.w . 

— 

821V.W. 

434 mS‘ 

434 * 0 . 

631W ni. 

— 

822W. 

822W. 

5 XX 8 . 

5XIV.8. 

62aw.n1. 

632w.n1. 

— 

825W .m. 

Sxani. 

— 

623W. 

— 

— 

826w.m. 

5i3w.in. 

5 X 3 w.m. 

62501,8. 

62501. 

9iini.s. 

9iini.s. 

5 * 5 *". 

51501.8. 

626W. 

626w.n1. 

912w.n1. 

9i2ni. 

— 

5*701. 

63XW .111. 

631W . 111 . 

913*0 • 

91301. 

531w.n1. 

5 ^* 01 . 

653'^ . 

633 w.m. 

— 

91 5W. 

533w.n1. 

53201 , 

711w.n1 

711w.n1 

92 nv 

93iw.ni. 

533"!. 

53301. 

7i3w,iii. 

713W .ni. 

— 

922w.n1. 

5a5W.m. 

- 53501. 

715W.111. 

715W.111. 

935 ''.ni. 

93501. 

— 

536x0. 

— 

7i7W.in. 

— 

(lo)iiw.ni. 

53X01. 

— 

7axw.xn. 

721W.111. 

(io)i2w.ni. 

(I 0 ) 12 W. 

— 

53 aw.m. 

72aw. 

7aaw.ixi. 

— 

(io)x4w.m. 

i 33 Wjn. 


733*0. 

TaSm.®. 

(io)22w.tn. 

{io) 9 sm. 

SMWJtt. 

534 * 0 . 

. 735*0. 

7 * 501 . 

— 

(X 0 ) 23 W. 

6 x 3 *. 

6ximi.a. 

— 

7a6w* 

(xo)a4w. 

(xo)24W.tn. 

6x4!ir.iii. 

6x4 T.W, 

Sxiw.oi. 

8 X 1111 . 8 . 

— 

(xo)^’. , 
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rj7tn.fi. 

ii7w.m. 

224w.m. 

234W. 

— 

' 334W. 

iSIIV.8. 


— 

225V.VV . 

326V.W. 

— 

6isw.in. 

— 

812w.n1. 

8i 2W .tp. 

ixiliiw.m. 

(ix)ixw. 

6i6v.w. 

'6i6w.ni. 

— 

8i3in. 

— 

<ii)itw. 

- 

627w.n1. 


ft15w.n1. 

'• — 

Itr)i3w.tti. 

— 

(ill 15V.W. 

— 

(ll)24W. 

— 

(I 2 U 3 W. 

(ll) 2 IW. 

— 

— 

(ii)25W.m. 

— 

(12)I4W. 

— 

(ll) 22W. 

— 

(i2)iiwnT 

— 

(i3)i3'v.ni. 

— 

(ll) 23\\. 

r- 

(12)12W'. 




The above tables show that (hoi) planes are halved when h is odd and 
(oio) is also halved. These halvings correspond to the space group 
A (P2 If I.) with Ptw Bravais lattice (Astbury and Yardly. Phil, Trans., 
1924, A 224 , 230). The maxinmm number of asymmetric units required to 
complete the symmetry of this group is four. The number of molecules 
(mol. vvt. 216) calculated from the observed data is eight (accurately 8*04). 

The chemical molecule of thianthrene is represented as in (I). This 
representation resembles that of anthracene (II) in all respects excepting 
that the two carbon atoms in positions 9 and 10 in (II) are replaced by 
S atoms. 



(I) (n) 

In the case of anthracene which also belongs to the space group 
Bragg {Proc, Phys, Soc., 1922; 84 , 33) has found that the calculated* nfimber 
of molecules per unit cell is only two, thus showing that the molecules are 
centfo-symmetrical. In thianthrene, however, the results show that the 
number of molecules is double the number required by the unit cell. Such 
a result can only be explained by the assumption that two chemical 
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cttlet <rf tbiuthretie polfmeriae* to form an a^rmmctric unit of the clc* 
mentary cell. The reault appears surprising indeed looking to the high 
wymmutty apparently exhibited by the chemical representation of the mole 
cute. Cases of polymerisation taking place in the crystal uniti though rarci 
have been discovered by various workers from the results of X-ray anal3rsi8. 
Amongst the earliest examples^ mention may be made of the results on 
pbenylenediamines studied by Caspari (Phil. Mag., 1927, 1,1276). Tri- 
phenylmethane studied by Prasad, deSousa and Jagdish (/. Univ. Bombay, 
193^1 109) is another example of a similar nature, K. Baneriee has 

recently reported more such examples both in organic and inorganic com* 
pounds {Pfoc, Indian Science Congress, 1937). 


Diphenyl Disulphide. 

Eastman and Kodak's diphenyl disulphide was purified by recrystalli- 
sation from amyl acetate. The pure substance melted at di** and the 
sfiecific gravity was found to be 1-339. Well developed crystals were 
obtained by slow evaporation of a solution of the substance in acetone. The 
following table gives the interfacial angles. 

TABI.E m. 


Inte f facial angles of diphenyl disulphide. 


Paces. 

Groth's 

valnes 

Anthors* 

valnea 



Calc. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

Obs. 

(110) 

: (no) 

68* 36' 

— 

68* 42' 

68*40' 

(aio) 

; (jio) 

— 

*37* 40' 

37* 43' 


(330) : 

(010) 

44* 

.4440' 

44* j/ 

— 

(101) 

: (100) 

— 

♦ 53 ’ so' 

55* 9' 

— 

(loi) ; 

; (aio) 

56’ 3' 

SS* 47* 

57* i6i' 

— 

(loi) : 

•(ioi) 

72* ao' 

— 

69* 4 *' 

TO* 10' 

(on) : 

(010) 

30' 

64*8' 

64*33' 

— 

(o»i) : 

(on) . 

53* 0' 

— 

SO* S4' 

5a* 0' 


* It may be mentioned here that cas *8 of pol3rmcriaation known in organic chemlatry 
are fnndamentally difierent frmn the one dealt with here For example, acetaldehyde 
tCHfiHO) pcdymeri^i to give paraldehyde, iCH^CHOb. which haa chemical and physical 
propertiet entSrelv diSerent from the parent anbiUnce. 

t The plane (ajo) given here is (340^ mentkmad by Groth {loc. eft.). This aeem?i 
to be a nHsffhit or an error. 
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The crystals belong to the orthorhombic system and the axial ratio is 
a : b : c » 0-6821 : i ; 0-4987 (Groth, loc. cU., p. 33). 

Photographs . — ^The rotation photographs taken about the three crystal- 
lographic axes (Plates IV, V and VI) give the following dimensions of 
the unit cell 

a = 8-1I, b =• 23-70A c • 5-64A 
and the axial ratio is 


a : 6 : c 0*3418 : i ; 0*2380. 

It will be seen that the b-axis is doubled in this case (c/. Groth, loc. cti.). 
The ratio b : c obtained by the authors is slightly lower than that expected 
from Groth ’s value- However, Table III shows that the observed angles are 
in better agreement with those calculated from author’s ratio. Tables IV 
and V give the list of planes identified on the oscillation photographs about 
the three crystallographic axes. 


Table IV. 


Axial planes. 


Prism 

planes. 



^ (okl). 

(hoi). 

(hko). 


003 tn. 

on m.s. 

101 m.s. 

no v.s. 

2(11)0 v.w. 

020 ni.s. 

012 ni. 

102 m. 

120 m. 

2(12)0 v.w. 

040 -w.m. 

021 s. 

201 m.s. 

130 m. 

3Z0 m. 

060 v.s. 

023 w. 

202 m.s. 

140 m. 

320 m. 

080 ' in«s. 

031 s. 

301 m. 

150 w. 

330 w. 

0(12)0 m. 

032 w.m.. 

302 v.w. 

160 m. 

340 w.m. 

200 s. 

041 m. 

401 w. 

170 m. 

350 m. 

400 in. 

042 w. 

... 

180 v.w. 

360 w.m. 


043 w. 

... 

190 m. 

370 m. 

... 

051 m. 

... 

x(xo)o w. 

380 w. 

• •t 

052 w.m. 

• •• 

z(ix)o w.m. 

3(zo)o w. 

... 

o6x m. 


z(z3)o w.m. 

4x0 w.m. 

• •• 

062 w.m. 


2Z0 m. 

420 m. 

• •• 

063 w. 

• •• 

220 m.£. 

430 w.m. 


071 m. 

• •• 

230 m. 

44 P w. 

• •• 

072 w.m. 


. 240 m. 

450 nt. 


081 m. 


250 v.w. 

460 m. 

... 

091 w.m. 


260 m. 

470 w. 

• •• 

092 v.w. 

• •• 

270 w. 

... 


o<zo)i w. 


280 w. 

... 

••• 

o(ix)i w. 

... 

.«• 

... 


o(x2)x w. 

... 

•r 

•tf 
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2II 8. 

X71 nu 

Taaut V. 

General planes- 

342 w. 

33a w, ail 

112 m.8. 

173 w.m. 

251 m. 

341 w. 

1x3 w.m. 

i8x tn. 

253 w.m. 

342 w.«iL 

X3X tn.A. 

*188^.111. 

a6i 111. 

352^- 

182 W . . 

191 w.m. 

268 w. 
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192 w. 

271 w.m. 

361 ni. 

131 111. 

I (10) I w. 

a8i w.m. 

36tw.. 

132 w.tn. 

1(10)2 w.m. 

291 w. 

371 w. . 

13^ w. 

1(11)1 w. 

292 v.w. 

381 w. 

141 w.ni. 

2(12)1 w.m. 

2(10)1 v.w. 

391 v.w. 

142 n1«^ 

211 tll.S. 

2(11)1 w.m. 

4x1 w. 

M3 w 

212 1%. 

2(12)1 v.w. 

421 w.m. 

15] m.h. 

221 Ill.S 

311 ni. 

431 w 

15a w ni. 

222 ni. 

312 w. 

441 w. 

153 v.w. 

23T m.s 

321 m. 

452 

161 tti.n 

83a m.s. 

322 w.m. 

461 w. 

168 w. 

841 w. 

332 m s. 

••• 


Prom the above list of planes, it will be seen that planes (hoo), (oko), 
or (ool) are halved when h, k or I are, respectively, odd. The crystals, 
therefore, belong to the rhombic biq)henoidal class and to the ^ce group 
Q* witii r~ 0 Bravais lattice. The number of molecules calculated from the 
dimensions of the cell and specific gravity of crystals is four (accurately 4*005) 
which is the same as the maximum number of asymmetric units required to 
complete the qrmmetry of the ^ce group Q*. Thus it would •e rm that tl^ 
molecules are asymmetric. 
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The chemical molecule of diphenyl disulphide is represented as in (III). 
From this representation the molecule appears to be similar to those of 
dibeni^l series (IV-— VI). 

0-^0 

H H 

(III) Biphenvl disulphide. (IV) Dibam-t. 

0—0 

(V) Stilbene (VI) Azobenzcne. 

Now, in the case of dibenzyl, Dhar (loc. cit.) has shown that the number of 
molecules is half the number of asymmetric units required by the space group. 
This is indicative of a centre of symmetry in dibenzyl. In the case of stilbene 
and azobenzene also Robertson, Prasad and Woodward (ior. cil.) have 
shown that the molecules are centro-symmetrical although the calculated 
number of molecules is the same as the number required to complete the 
symmetry of the cell. 

From this it appears that the possibility of molecules of diphenyl 
dimlptiido posscssing a centre of sjunmetry is not entirely to be excluded. 

Cmbactt Lwokaiombs, , ^ 

Rov/U. iNsmua «» Scisitci, Recefv$d February 37, 19137. 

Bombay. 



PROPERTIES OF ACTIVATED SUGAR CHARCOAL 
COATED WITH VARIOUS ORGANIC SUBS- 
TANCES. PART II. ADSORPTION OF ACIDS. 

By Harrndra Kumar Acharya. 

In a previous paper (Acharya, / Indian Chem. Soc,, 1936, 18 , 723) a 
method has been described of depositing acidic and alkaline coats on 
the surface of activated sugar charcoal. The relation between such 
coats and the adsorption of acids has been investigated in the present 
paper. 

It appears that centres with basic or acidic properties should adsorb 
respectively acids or bases. The adsorption of benzoic acid by activated 
sugar charcoal, was chosen as an index to changes in the acid adsorbing 
properties. It appears that a distinction should be made between a direct 
adsorption of acids or bases by carbon atoms on the surface, and an indirect 
or secondary adsorption through the already adsorbed basic or acidic 
molecules or groups respectively which are present on the surface. 

In discussing the results obtained in this paper it is necessary to obtain 
some estimate of the specific surface (t. c., area of surface per gram) of the 
charcoal. The estimates of different authors vary widely from 0*9 to. 1000 
sq. metres (Lamb, Wilson and Chaney, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1919, 11, 
420; Williams, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1919, A 96 , 287 ; Lowry and Hulett, J. 
Amet. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42 , 1393; Ruff, Ebert and Luft, Z. anotg, 
Chem., 1928, 170 , 49; Marshall and Bramston-Cook, /. Amet. Chem. Soc., 
1929, 81 , 2019). The specific surface is generally calculated from the 
adsorption isotherms of suitable substances. The value thus obtained 
depends, however, on the choice of the adsorbates. Thus Paneth and Radu 
(Ber., 1924. STB, 1221) found that areas per g. of a sample of charcoal 
range from,46*2 — 268 sq. metres for different absorbates. The estimations 
of Lowry (/. Phys. Chem., 1930, 84 , 63), according to which the surface of 
23 samples of charcoal ranged from 0*9 — ^32*2 sq. metres, will be used for the 
discussion of the results given in this paper. 


E X r K R 1 M S N T A I.. 


The sugar charcoal used in the following experiments was obtained hy 
activating pure sugar charcoal at 800* for six hours in air at a pressure of 
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I nun. Tbe ,f«salting charcoal hfid a smairaegative charge in cootaict, with, 
water. The coatings were produced as follows: 

5 G. of the charcoal were kept for 34 hours in contact with 10 'c.c. 
of an alcoholic solution containing a definite amount of the mrgank 
substance. The alcohol was next evaporated and the charcoal dHed in a 
silica cmcible on a water-bath. 

For the adsorption experiments, 50 c. c. of the acid solutions and 0*5 
g. of the charcoal were used in each case. After 34 hours the superna- 
tant liquids were separated by a powerful centrifuge and titrated against 
standard solutions of baryta using phenolphthalein as the indicator. 


Table 1 . 


Adsorption of benzoic acid. 


Amooiit of the Concentration 

of the acid 

Amount adaorbed 

snbetakice per 
g. of charcoal. 

Initial. 

End. 

(m. equiv. per g. 
of charcoal)* 

Original activated 

0*02 N 

0*01476 N 

0.534 

charcoal, (c/. curve i) 


0*0225 

000745 

' 01505’ ' 


001 

0*00530 

0*480 


D-007S 

0*00525 

0*435 


0*005 

o*ool37 

0*363 

0*02 G. of a-naphtfayl- 

0’02 

0*00761 

1*339 

•tnlng (c/, curve 2) 


0*0125 

0*00394 

0*850 


0*02 

0*00375 

©725 


0*0075 

0*00254 

0*596 


0*005 

0*00068 

0*433 

0*01 G. of dhdienylatniiie 

0*03 

0*00845 

1*255 

M. curve 3) 


0*0x25 

0*00474 ^ 

0*770 


o*oz 

0*00347 

o*ti 53 


0*0075 

0*00332 

0*539 


0*005 

0*00320 

0*390 




a K. 

AcmUnA 


AmnmiMMm Coscctt tratloo of the acid 

Amonit abedfbed 

g. of (hateooL 

UMaL 

Bad. 

On. e^v. par^ 
of darooal)* 

s‘oi<hef karfcacU 

0*03 

«*0i530 

0*470 

(<7 com 4 ) 

0*0135 

0-0^ 

0*395 

• 

0*01 

000630 • 

0*370 


0*0075 

0 00402 

0*34* 


0*005 

0*00179 

%Vx 

o'oiG. of tnyrirtk acid 

0*03 

0*0x568 

0*432 

(c/..c«nre 5) 


0*0x35 

0*00870 

0*380 


0*01 

0*00640 

0*360 


0*0075 

0*00408 

0*343 


0*005 

0*00185 

0*315 

0*01 0. ol palmilk add 

o'oa 

0*01921 

0*079 

{Cf, curve 6) 


0*0135, 

o*oui*8 

0*062 


0*01 

0*00947 

0*053 


0*0075 

0*00703 

0*048 


0*005 

0*00465 

0*035 

0*01 Qo of atearic add 

o*oa 

0*01890 

0*110 

{cf, curve 7) 


0*01^ 

0*01x68 

0*082 


0*01 

000933 

0*068 

• 

0^5 

0*00694 

0*056 


0*005 

0*00456 

0*044 


Tiibk^ I'ahows that the wpine coats u:crease the adamplloti of benzok 
add by more than xoo%, o-naphthyhunine coat being more effective 
that of diphenylamine (Pig. i, carves i, a and 3), On the other 
hand coats with different adds diminish the adsorption of the same 
to different extents, the order being iwlmitic acid > stearic acid f> 
a[«raiatk add knric add (Pg. I, carves 4. 5 * 6 and 7). 
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Fig. I, 



0*002 0*006 O'OZO 0*014 0 * 0 X 8 

End concentraium m nomalUy. 


Carves i *-7 refer respectivel.v to oriKinal charcoal, and charcoal coated with amphthyl* 
amine, diphenvlamine, laartc, m% ristic, palmitic and atearic aclda. 

The following rebults show that the interaction between the pure amine 
and benzoic acid cannot account for the increase in adaorption of benzoic 
add. t'he charcoal surface thus plays a definite r 61 e in this respect. 0*005 
of a.nai:^thylamine was shaken with 50 c. c. of the benzoic acid solution of 
different concentrations. 

Table II. 

Concentration of the add Amount adsorbed (m. 


Initial. 

Btid. 

eqniv. per g. of 
charcoal). 

0*02N 

0*02]V 

Nil 

00125 

0*0125 

If 

-••OI 

0*01 

> 

6 VI 07 S 

0*0075 

ft 


0*005 

ft 
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Tbe wpttadmg ct the amine molecules on the charcoal sniface would expose 
them to possible interactions, and the ambe molecules are probably linked 
to tbe surface atoms by chemical valences, and orientation perhaps btensify 
their capacity to react with acid molecules, Jn the latter case, we should 
expect a maximum adsorption of benzoic acid when the whole charcoal 
surface is covered with a raonomolecular layer of the amine. The 
adsorption of benzoic acid thus passes through a peak value as shown b 
Table lU. 


Aiaonnt of the snbtUnce 
per g. of charcoal. 

0*005 G. of a-naphthylammc 
(c/.cnnre 8) 


0*01 O. of ••naphthylamine 
{cf. curve 2) 


0^5 G. of ••napfathylanitne 
(csrvr g) 




Tablb 

m. 

Concentration of tbe add 
Initial. End. 

0*02\ 

b*oi34oN 

0*0X25 

0*00640 

0*01 

0*00450 

0*0075 

0*00246 

0*005 

0*00074 

0*02 

0*00761 

0*0125 

0*00394 

0*01 

t)*oo 275 

0*0075 

0*00154 

0*005 

0*00068 

0*02 

0*01950 

0*0125 

0*01210 

0.01 

0*00968 

0*0075 

0*00729 

0*005 

<>•00485 


Amount adaoihedfm. equir. 
per g. of charcoal) . 

o*66o 

o*f|io 

0*550 

6*504 

0*426 

1*239 

0*856 

0*725 

0*506 

0*452 

0*050 

0*040 

0*052 

0*02Z 

0*017 


With o'os g. of the amine per g. of charcoal, the adsorptive capacity 
of the charcoal is almost negligible, while with 0*005 g. offhesamean 
isotiierm curve with greater adaenption than the original charcoal is 
obtained. . The maximum adsorption of the apd (o osiV) . ocenrs with 
0*01 g. the amine per g* of charcoal, being above 135^ greater tium 
Ihat 0(| tbsoriginal (qncoated) diarcoal (Pip;, a, cdrvm 3. 8and^). 
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Fig. 2. 



Curves*2, 8 and 9 refer respectively to o*oig., 0*005 g. and 0 05 g. of a-iinphth> laniinc. 


The maximum adsorption of lK*nzoic acid by * coated * charcoal is 
1*239 in. equiv. Schroder (Ber., 1879, 12 , 562) finds the density of Ixjnzoic 
acid to be i -292. Assuming the molecules to be cubes and to be spread as a 
continuous unimolecular layer, the a!)ove value of the maximum adsorption 
gives the specific area of the covered surface to be 288 sq. meters. I'he 
same method of calculation gives 101 sq. metres as the specific surface of 
the charcoal before the coating was applied. This value corresponds to the 
maximum adsorption 0-524 m. equiv. (r/. Fig. i, curve i). 

Approximate values of the areas, which can covered by a uni- 
molecular film of the substances forming the coats, are given in Table IV. 
The cross section of the molecules, calculated by Adam {Pioc, Roy, Soc., 
1922, AlOl, 452) from surface pressure measurements and the density data 
of the amines (Dunstan, J, Chem Soc., 1915, 107 , 668), have been used for 
this purpose. 

Tahi.k IV. 


Substance. 

Amount per g. 
of charcoal. 

Cros.‘-section 
in Scj. X. 

Density, 

Ai>proxinmtc area 
in s<|. inetre.s. 

Lanric acid 

0*01 

20-5 

— 

6*21 

Mj-rifstic acid 

tt 

,, 

. — 

S'SS 

Palmitic acid 


tt 

— 

4-96 

Stearic acid 

,, 

,f 


4 *.rs 

I>ipheny 1 aniinc 

t, 

— 

1-162*;’* 

1671 

o-Naphthylaminc 

0-001 

— 


1-77 


o-(x>5 

— 

M 

8-83 


o-oi 

— 

,* 

17-66 


0-05 

— 

f* 

88-30 
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If we consider Lowry's (loc. cii ) limititig value (32*2 sq. meters) as 
the area for the present sample of charcoal, the difierent amounts of the 
coating substances^ if ^read uniniolecularly, appear to be insuflBcient to cover 
the whole surface^ while the maximum quantity of a-naphtliylamine used for 
the coat (0*05 g.) may cover the total charcoal surface and form more than 
two layers. But the surface as calculated from the adsorption isotherm of 
benzoic acid on the original charcoal is 101 sq. metres. If this latter value 
is taken to be more reliable then it is necessary to conclude that the 
surface is not fully coated when the adsorption is totally stopped. It is 
necessary to point out that the method of producing the coat entails 
the possibility that the coating substances cover the exterior surface 
of the granules and prevent an ingress of the adsorbate to the internal 
surfaces. 

It is, however, difficult to explain the larger adsorption of benzoic 
acid. 0‘0i G. of amine would contain 4*24 x 10^® molecules, whereas one 
g. of the charcoal, coated with this amount of the amine, shows an increase 
in adsorption of 4*33 x 10®® molecules of benzoic acid. It is evident that 
the amine groups on the surface are not the only places where single 
molecules of benzoic acid are adsorbed. One has to assume that either 
each amine group on the surface adsorbs more than one molecule of benzoic 
acid or the coating material increases the active surface where benzoic acid is 
adsorbed. 

With a view to confirm the above results with benzoic acid, the ad- 
sorption of salicylic, succinic and oxalic acids was also carried out at one 
concentration, viz,, o-oiN. The results are given in Tables V, VI 
and Vn. 


Table V. 

Adsorption of salicylic acid. 


mont of the substance 

Hnd. cone, of the 

per g. of charcoal 

acid. 

Original charcoal 

0-00636^ 

o-oi G. 

of lanric acid 

0-007^ 

*• 

tnyrlstic add 

0-00782 

»» 

palmitic add 

o-oi 

*» 

stearic add 

0-00979 


diphenylamlne 

0-00613 

0-001 

a-naphthylamine 

0*00608 

0-005 

•• 

0-00536 

0*01 

M 

0-00593 

0-05 

*• 

9^1 


Amoont adsorbed (m. eqoiv. 
per g. of charcoal). 


0-364 

o-a34 

o*ai8 

Nfl 


o-oai 

0-387 

0-393 

0464 

0-407 

m 
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TABI.K VI. 

Adsorption of succinic acid. 


Amount of the substance 

End. cone, of the 

Amonnt absorbed (m. equiv. 

per g. of charcoal. 

acid. 

per g. of chanxMil). 

Original charcoal 

0*0068 N 

0*340 

0*02 G. of lauric acid 

0*00774 

0*226 

•t 

myristic acid 

0*00782 

0*2x8 

I* 

palmitic acid 

0*00971 

0*029 

>• 

stearic acid 

0*00966 

0*034 

II 

diphenylamine 

0*00638 

0*632 

0*001 

a-naphthylamine 

0*00649 

0*351 

0*005 

II 

0*00570 

0*430 

0*01 

II 

0*00585 

0*4x5 

0*05 

•1 

0*00997 

NU 


Table VII. 

Adsorption of oxalic acid. 


Ammount of the substance 

End cone, of the 

Amount adsorbed (m. equiv, 

per g. of charcoal. 

acid. 

per g. of charcoal). 

Original charcoal 

o*ooS$ 6 N 

0*264 

0*01 G. 

of lauric acid 

0*00859 

0*242 

II 

myristic acid 

0*00882 

0*2x8 

II 

palmitic acid 

0*00996 

Nil 

If 

stearic acid 

0*00971 

0'029 

II 

diphenylamine 

0*00802 

0*198 

0*001 

o-naphthylamine 

o’ooSck; 

0*191 

o*cx)5 

If 

o*(K)764 

0*236 

0*01 

II 

0*00787 

0*213 

0*05 

II 

0*00989 

Nil 


The results in Tables V, VI and VII arc quite in agreement with 
those obtained with benzoic acid. The different acid coats, perhaps act 
as a poison towards the adsorption of the acids to different extents. The 
adsorption of the acids on the other hand is increased with increasing 
amount of the amine coat and appears to pass through a maximum; further 
when the amount of the coat is sufficiently increased, the adsorption is 
totally stopped. The maximum increase in adsorption with the amine 
coat, which occurs when 0*005 g. of a-naphthylamine is spread per g. 
of charcoal, is about 25% with salicylic acid, 25% with succinic acid and 
40% with oxalic add. 
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The decrease in the adsorption of the acids in contact with the charcoal, 
coated with different acids, may be expected to be the result of some of the 
acid coat coming out into the solution and increasing the titratable acid. 
But it has been shown in Part I of this series (loc. cit.) that the pE values 
of conductivity water, kept in contact for 24 hours with the above coats, are 
never less than 5. The solubility of the coats has thus little to do with 
the decrease in adsorption. 


vS u M M A R Y. 

1. Coats of various organic substances, such as lauric, myristic, 
palmitic and stearic acids and a-naphthyl and diphenylamines have been 
produced on activated sugar charcoal and the influence of such coats on the 
adsorption of benzoic, salicylic, succinic and oxalic acids by charcoal has 
been studied. 

2. The amine coats greatly increase the adsorption of the acids, an 
a-naphthylamine coat being more effective than that of diphcnylamine. 
This increase reaches a maximum as the amount of the amine used for 
coating the charcoal is increased, but with further increase, the adsorption 
decreases to zero. The maximum increment in the adsorption of l)enzoic 
acid (o’o2^') which has been observed is more than 135%, and occurs 
with o'oi g. of a-naphthylamine per g. of charcoal. The maximum 
adsorption of salicylic, succinic and oxalic acids (o'oi N) occurs with 0*005 
g. of the amine and is of the order of 25% to 45%. The maximum 
adsorption of benzoic acid, assuming that the adsorbed molecules are 
spread unitnolecularly on the surface, gives a value of 288 sq. meters for 
the siHicific surface. 

3. The different acid coats, on the other hand, decrease the adson)tion 
of the acids to different extents. The capacity of the coats to diminish 
the adsorption of the acids is of the order: i^almitic acid > stearic acid > 
myristic acid > lauric acid. 

My l>cst thanks are due to l^of. J. N. Mukherjeefor his advice 
and facilities for this work. 

PHVSICAL ClUMISTKY LaBOKATORY, 

r.vn iRSiTY CoLLscK or Science and Received January 8, 1937. 
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ON THE STUDY OF POLYHALIDES. PART V. 

THE STRUCTURE OF POLYHALIDES. 

By Susii. Kumar Ray and Durgadas Majumdar. 

Inspite of investigations extending over a period of more than a century 
the constitution of the polyhalides is still a matter of much controversy. 
Attempts at elucidating the structure of these compounds have not as yet 
been very successful nor has any systematic investigation lieeii made in this 
direction. 

By studying the reactions of />ara-bromophenyltrimelhylanimonium 
trihalides, Reade (7. r/iom. Soc., 1923, 128, 141; 1924,128, 148; 1926, 
2528) proposed the following structure for the trihalides : 

Q„. [X,-Xs-X5] 


where Qm stands for the organic cation and Xi, Xg, X3 for the halogen 
atoms which may be all different or two similar and one different. 

From studies in absorption band spectra Lowry and vSass (/hid., 1926, 
622) have confirmed the observations of Crymble, vStewart and Wright 
(Brr., 1910, 43, 1183) that KI3 and CHIa have similar absorption liand. 
No similarity is exhibited by any of the conventional formula* for the 
polylialides and iodoform, the most plausible structure for the former lieing 
that given by Reade. Further studies in the absorption spectra of the 
polyhalides by Goldstein and Lowry {]. Clutti. Soc,^ 1931, 1092) 

have led these authors to confirm the structure given by Reade (loc. cil.), 
Ray (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1953, 10, 213 ; 1934, 11, 115) from obser- 
vations of the variations in the equilibrium constant of reactions 

RX + Xa^==^RXft 

(where R .stands for H, Na, K, etc., and X stands for a halogen) suggested 
the structure of a trihalidc to be 

R [XilXa)] 

where Xi stands for the halogen ion and X^ for the halogen molecule. 
According to Ray Hoc, cii,) the union between the halogen ion and the halo- 
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gen molecule is of u electrostatic nature. This structure^ it will be observ- 
ed, has some similarity to that suggested by Reade. 

The first attempt to explain the structure from the standpoint of the 
electronic theory of valency was made by Gray and Dakers (Phil. Mag., 
1931,11,81). They have measured the diamagnetic susceptibilities of the 
tetraalkylammonium polyhalides, prepared by Chattaway and Hoyle 
(/. Chetn. Soc., 1923, 128, 654) and of the phenyltrimethylammonium 
polyhalides, prepared by Reade (loc, cit.)- On the evidence of their obser- 
vation, Gray and Dakers adopted the co-ordination theoiy of Werner and 
hence gave the structure, 

:M : : X : X : : X : 

• • •• •• •• 

for the triiialidc, where M stands for a cation and X for any halogen except- 
ing fluorine. 

The possibility of the presence of single electron linkages in the poly- 
halide molecule was suggested by Cremer and Duncan (/. Chem, Soc., 1933, 
181) but no experimental evidence was given by these authors. The provi- 
sional structure of Cremer and Duncan should be 

:M: ;X‘ X • X- 

where M stands for the cation and X for any halogen. 

From the investigations on the structure of the polyhalides it will be 
observed that up till now only two structures have been given from the 
standiK>int of the electronic theory of valency. The one suggested by 
Gray and Dakers (toe. ct7.) assumes that the halogen atoms are linked 
together by election-i>air bonds or normal co-valency, while the other put 
forward by Cremer and Duncan (loc. cit.) assumes that the bonds are single 
electron bonds. The object of the present paper is to decide between the 
structures proposed by Gray and Dakers and by Cremer and Duncan and 
to attempt to derive a structure of the polyhalides based ou the Quantum 
mechanical theory of homopolar valency of Heitler and London. Since the 
single electron linkage hypothesis was put forward by Sugden from para- 
chor studies, the determination of the parachor of the polyhalides will be 
the best method for deciding whether such linkages are present or not, 
and in the present paper this method has been resorted to. As the poly- 
halides studied decompose on fusion, Sugden ’s original method for the deter- 
mination of the parachor of solid substances is not applicable here and hence 
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the surface tension and density were determined in solution and the para- 
chor calculated (Ray, /. Indian Chem> Soc., 1934, 11, 672, 843 > W5» 1*» 
248, 404). 

The polyhalides of the alkali metals of lower atomic weight are known 
in solution in the form of equilibrium mixtures and they can not be isolated 
in the pure state, while the polyhalides of the alkali metals of higher atomic 
weights will not be soluble in organic solvents and in aqueous solution 
they would most likely dissociate into ions. Moreover, the atomic parachor of 
the alkali metals are not reliable. So in the present paper the polyhalides 
of the substituted ammonium radical have been investigated which have the 
advantages of being stable at the ordinary temperature and also soluble 
in non-dissociating organic solvents. 

Since the parachor is affected widely by association or dissociation, it is 
necessary to ascertain that such disturbing effects are not occurring. This 
has been done by the determination of the molecular weights of the subs- 
tances by the freezing point method. 

Experimental. 

Preparations, 

The compounds were prepared either according to the method of 
Reade or of Chattaway and Hoyle. Since the presence of slight impurities 
affect the surface tension widely, it is necessary that the substances should 
be in a high state of purity. The final compound as well as the inter- 
mediate compounds were repeatedly crystallised till a constant melting 
point was attained, One new compound was prepared in course 
of this investigation, its molecular formula was established by analysis 
and determination of molecular weight ; its parachor was also determined. 
The following is the list of compounds prepared and studied. 

(i) Tetraethylammonium TrUiodide was crystallised from boiling alcohol 
till the constant melting point of 142® reached (Chattaway and Hoyle, 

m.p. 142®)* , . 

(it) Tetraethylammonium lododihromide, after three crystallisations 

from alcohol had a constant m.p. at 125® (Chattaway and Hoyle, m.p., i25* ; 
Gray and Dakers, m.p. 124®). 

({tfO p-Bromophenyltrimethylammonium lododichloride, after fhree 
crystallisations from glacial acetic acid, had a constant m.p. at 178 (Reade, 
m.p. 177*)- 

(iv) p-Bromophenyltrimethylammonium lodoteirachloride, crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid, had m.p, 190® (Reade, m.p. i88-89*). 
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(r) p-BrofnophcnyHfinteihylammonium Trihromide crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid below 8o', m.p., 175® (Reade, m.i). 175")* 

(vi) Telfacikylammonium Jodobfomoirichloride. — Pure iodine (6g.) 

was suspended in glacial acetic acid (10 c.c.) in a small flask cooled to 
about 15' and into this was passed pure and dry chlorine gas. The passage 
of chlorine was continued till crystals of iodine trichloride separated. The 
current of chlorine was then stopped and the supernatant liquid decanted ofi, 
Tctraethylammoniuin bromide (9 g.), crystallised from w^ater was suspended 
in acetic acid and was added to the precipitate of iodine trichloride. The 
mixture was warmed on the water-bath to 80 and acetic acid added little 
l>y little till all solid matter dissolved. The solution on cooling yielded 
yellow crystals of tetraethylainmonium iodobromotrichloride which were 
thrice recrystallised from glacial acetic acid w^hen it had the constant 
in.p, of 171®. The substance is insoluble in water but fairly soluble in 
alcohol, nitrol)en/.ene and acetic acid. It decomposes in pyridine. [o’2i44 g. 
gave 0*4206 g. of silver halides; N IBrClji requires 0-4136 g.] 

[Found: N, 2-98. N (Ivt^) IBrCln requires 3-15 per cent]. 

(vii) Tciramcthylammonium Peniaiodidc crystallised from alcohol, 
m.p. 130® (Chattaway and Hoyle, m.p. 130®). 


Determination of Moleculat Weight. 

From the existing literature, it api>ears that the molecular weights 
of the poly halides have not Ixien determined. The usual method of estab- 
lishing the formation of a defiinite compound in this line w’as by analysis 
of the compounds and .seeing whether they fitted in the law of multiple 
pro|K3rtions This method leaves the question open that the substances 
might Ik* eutectic mixtures. A determination of the molecular weights of 
these compounds will settle this point, as eutectic mixtures can not give 
results coriesponding to normal molecular weight ; the cryoscoi>ic method for 
the determination of molecular weights has K-en adopted. The solubility of 
the poly halides in the usual solvents is not very great and it w^as found that 
they were in general moderately soluble in nitrobenzene (vide Nertist, 
Theoretical Chemistry/’ Imglish Translation by L.W. Codd, p, 167;. Ii, 
the present investigation nitrobenzene, purilietl by rejK-ated distillation, was 
emi>loye-d as the solvent. 

A Be*ckmann thermometer graduated to i /100th of degree was used. 
Tlic tcm[)crature of the liath was kept only one degree below the freezing 
;)oiut of the solution. By careful stirring the supercooling of the solution 
was never allowed to exceed 0*1®. The results are tabulated in Table |. 
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Table I. 


Cotnpotind. 

Wt. in 100 g. 

Depiesston of M.W, 

M.W. 


of nitrobenzeno. 

freezing point. (ob«.) 

(call'.) 

NBWs 

0-9756 

0*135 

511 



1-9780 

0*275 

508*6 



3*5046 

0*350 

505*9 





Mean 508*5 

511 


0-9854 

0*170 

409*9 



1-9805 

0*340 

411*7 



3*5046 

0*425 

416-7 





Mean 412-7 

417 

C^H^BrNMcsICl, 

0*9232 

0*160 

408 *<> 



1*8500 

0*315 

4 * 5*3 



3*6021 

0-6*5 

407*4 





Mean 410*3 

413*0 

C|H4BrNMeaia4 

0*8954 

fi 3 S 

468-9 



1*7810 

0-265 

47 S‘i 



3*3259 

0-340 

48.V7 





Mean 475-9 

484*0 

CeH4Br,NMe3Brj 

0-5672 

0*090 

4457 



1*8070 

0*285 

448-3 



2*3590 

0.355 

449-9 





Mean 448-0 

455*0 

NKtiTBrClj 

I-I 210 

O’lSo 

44 o.a 



3*5160 

0*565 

439-9 



4*3981 

0*705 

441-1 





Mean 440-4 

443*5 

NMe4ls 

1*252 

0*175 

505-8 



2*593 

0*400 

458-2 



3*125 

0*595 

368-5 

709*0 

Thus, with 

the exception of 

NMe4l5. 

which apparently 

decom 


poses, the molecular weights of the other compounds obtained experi- 
mentally agree closely with that calculated from analytical data. 


Determination of Parachor, 

The parachor of the above mentioned compounds were determined in 
solution by the method of Ray (loc. cil»). The first, second and the last 
compound were found to be very soluble in pyridine and so parachor deter- 
mination of these compounds have been carried out in pyridine. With the 
exception of the sixth compound, which dccomposeil in pyridine and has 

4 
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therefore been investigated in nitrobenzene, the solubility of the other 
compounds was higher in nitrobenzene than in pyridine, and as such have 
been investigated in nitrobenzene. P3rridine used in this investigation was 
purified by distillation and then stored over pure caustic potash sticks in a 
stoppered bottle. Nitrobenzene was also similarly purified and then stored 
over pure ftised calcium chloride. Dry and powdered substances whose 
parachor was to be determined were taken in 25 c.c. measuring flask 
(previously weighed emty and dry) and the total weight determined. The 
substance was dissolved in corresponding solvent and the weight of the 
solution determined. From these weighings the molar fraction of the solute 
was directly obtained. 

The surface tension was determined by the maximum bubble pressure 
method. Altogether five to seven readings were taken on the manometer 
and the mean of all these readings was used in the calculation of the surface 
tension. The densities of the solutions were measured by means of a 10 c.c. 
stoppered pyknometer. The results are tabulated in Tables 11 - VIII. In 
these tables Ppair represents the value of the parachor calculated on the 
basis that the bonds between the halogen atoms are electron-pair bonds or 
normal co-valency, while Pnodin is the value calculated on the basis that 
the bonds are single electron linkages. In the following tables x is the mol. 
fraction of the solute, Af m, the mean molecular weight of the solution, Pm, 
tlic parachor of the solution, P*, the parachor of the solute, d, the density 
and O’, the surface tension. 


Table II. 

Teiraethylammonium truiodidc in pyridine^ 


X. 

d. 

9, 

Mm. 

0*0 

0*9696 


7900 

0*008574 

1*002 

35-65 

82*70 

0*008696 

2*003 

35*8 i 

82*74 

0*01x23 

X*0X5 

36*44 

83-86 

0*01265 

1*015 

35-79 

84.46 

0*01493 

X*027 

36*78 

85.43 

0*01763 

1*033 

35-45 

86*61 

0*01858 

1*041 

37*M 

87*03 


Pm. Pm, PpMit. Psinflr. 

1977 

2017 664*8 

201*8 666-8 

203*0 667*9 

203*5 656*1 

204*8 676*4 

ao6*o 669-4 

206*4 667*4 

Mean 666*9 


664*3 641*1 
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Table III. 

Telraethylammonium iododibromidc in pyridine. 


X. 

d. 


Mm 

Pm 


Ppair. 

Paine !•. 

O’O 

0*9696 

34-69 

79-00 

W 7 

... 

••• 

... 

0*0x169 

1*003 

36-04 

82-94 

202*6 

615*9 

... 

... 

o-oiass 

1*007 

36-31 

83-23 

202*9 

613-7 

... 

... 

0*01963 

1*023 

36-49 

85-63 

205*8 

6xi*3 

... 

... 

0*02371 

1*030 

36-45 

87-00 

207*5 

611*6 

... 


0*02489 

1*034 

36-85 

87-40 

208*3 

622*6 

... 

... 

0*03230 

1*050 

36-93 

89-90 

2x1*1 

613*1 

... 

... 





Mean 614*8 

6x8*3 

595*1 


Table IV. 

p-Brotnophenyllrimethylammonium iododichloride 

1 

in PhNOji. 


X. 

d. 

O’. 

Mm. 

Pm. 

Pi. 

Ppnir. 

Paineln 

0*0 

1*198 

44*30 

123 0 

264*9 

... 

... 

... 

0*004573 

X *207 

44*70 

124*4 

266*5 

6i2*4 


... 

0*004594 

1*206 

44-54 

124*4 

266.5 

609*5 



o*oo645x 

X *208 

44*50 

124*9 

267*1 

620*0 



0*007x58 

X *208 

44*40 

125*1 

267*4 

628*7 



0*008682 

1 * 2 X 4 

45*16 

125*5 

268-0 

622*0 

... 


0*009464 

1*214 

44*82 

1257 

268-2 

622*0 


... 

0009574 

1*2X1 

44'42 

125*8 

268*2 

6i6*3 

... 



Mean 6187 619*7 


596'5 
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Tabu V. 

p-BromoPhenyUrimethylammonium iodotetrachloride in PhNOj. 


X . 

d. 



Pm. 

Pi. 

Ppair. 

PaiBf r. 


2*196 

44-30 

123*0 

264*9 

••• 

... 

... 

ojooagSi 

X *906 

44-79 

224*1 

966*2 

7x1*9 

• •• 


0*003639 

1*907 

44*75 

294*4 

266*6 

7M*S 


••• 

0 ' Oc 6 $$i 

I* 9 IX 

44*80 

225*4 

267*9 

738*8 

... 

... 

0^)06736 

1*914 

45*20 

125*5 

968*1 

749*3 


... 

0*006175 

2*9x4 

44*87 

226*0 

268*6 

79 X >3 

... 

... 





Mean 

794*4 

798*3 

693*5 




Table VI, 





Teiraethylammonium iodobromotrichloride in PI1NO9. 


«. 

4 . 


Mm. 

Pm. 

P*. 

Ppair. 

Painjcle* 

0*0 

2*198 

44*30 

123*0 

264*9 

... 



0.009665 

2*203 

4348 

226*2 

269*2 

713*9 

... 

... 

0*0x906 

2*208 

44*00 

126*8 

270*4 

721*4 

... 

... 

0*01592 

2*223 

43*89 

128*2 

272*0 

709*8 


... 

0*0x766 

2*215 

44*01 

128*7 

272*9 

716*6 

... 

... 

0*01984 

2*218 

44*02 

129*4 

273*7 

710*8 

... 

... 





Mean 714*5 

713*9 

678*4 




Tabu VU. 





p^Bfomophenylliimethylammonium tribromide in 

PhNOa. 


X , 

d . 


Mm . 

Pm • 

Pi . 

Ppair. 

Paii^le. 

o'o 

2*198 

44*30 

223’0 

964*9 

— 



0*004054 

1*299 

43‘53 

I 24’3 

266*3 

6x6*6 



0*004662 

2'202 

43*85 

224*6 

266*7 

6377 



0*005064 

2*902 

43*73 

224*7 

966*8 

632*9 



e*oo6o66 

2*904 

43*6i 

295*2 

^67*0 

625*9 





' 


Mean 

698*2 

694*1 

600*9 
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Table Vm. 

Tetraeihylammonium peniaiodide in Pyridine, 


X , 

d. 

0*. 

Mm. 

0‘0 

0-9696 

3469 

79-00 

0*004619 

1*001 

36-23 

8i'9o 

0*006060 

1*010 

32-96 

82-82 

0*007109 

1*021 

38-23 

8347 

0*008390 

1*022 

31-76 

8429 

0*01361 

1*042 

3813 

87-58 


Pm. 

P* . 

Pimt . 

PliaKto 

1977 

— 



200*8 

866*2 



196-4 

— 



203-3 

9847 



195-8 

— 



2o8-8 

1014*0 



Mean 

— 

691-9 

645-5 


Discussion. 

From the preceding tables it will be seen that the parachor values of 
the compounds obtained experimentally agree very closely to the value 
calculated on the assumption that the bonds between the halogens are 
electron-pair bonds. In the case of tetraethylammonium pentaiodide the 
data obtained (Table VIII) will show that the values arc far from being 
constant. The determination of the molecular weight showed that the 
substance decomposes in solution and the erratic nature of the parachor 
values is apparently due to this decomposition. I'he investigation 
of the magnetic susceptibilities of this compound by Gray and Dakers 
{loc. cit.) did not tally with their theory. It may also be mentioned here 
that according to Ephraim (“ Text Book of Inorganic Chemistrj' ", English 
Ed., 1934, p. 217) polyiodides higher tlian tri-iodides do not exist. 
The alleged higher iodides are solid solutions of iodine in tri-iodide and 
probably eutectic mixtures. 

While the parachor values show that the bonds between the halogens 
are electron-pair bonds, corresponding structures can not be given from the 
electronic theory of valency of Lewis and Kossel. An attempt 
will be made to derive a structure of the polyhalides baaed on the quantum 
mechanical theory of Heitler and London. London (Z. Physik, 1928, 
W> 455) extending this theory put forward that the variable valency of 
elements can be explained by supposing that the electron configuration of 
the atom varies from compound to compound so that the number of 
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electrons with unpaired spins varies; the limitation to such variation being 
given by the exclusion rule of Pauli. The halogen atoms have the 
structure n s*p*, of the valency shell, where n stands for 2,3,4 or 5 in the 
cases of fluorine, chlorine, bromine or iodine. Corresponding to these 
structures there can be only one electron with unpaired spin id the atom 
and as such the halogens are monovalent in most of the compounds* Except 
fluoride all other halogens exhibit polyvalency. To explain this London 
assumes that the following electron configurations are possible Without 
violating Pauli's rule, viz^, 

ns*pM, ns*p^d*, nspM® 

where n stands for 3,4 or 5 corresponding to chlorine, bromine or iodine. 
In the case of fluorine no other structure is possible without violating Pauli's 
rule and hence fluorine is consistently monovalent. Corresponding to the 
first, second or third of the structures suggested by London, the halogens 
can be tri-, penta- or heptavalent. 

As has been already pointed out that Werner and Reade also put 
forward the suggestion that one halogen atom in the tri-halide acts as the 
kernel atom round which the other halogen atoms and the positive radical 
arc co-ordinated. On London’s theory of valency of the halogens to this 
central kernel atom can be ascribed the valencies 3, 5 or 7 in the tri-, 
I>enta-, or hepta-halides. The structures of tlie polyhalides are therefore 



where R stands for the univalent positive radical and X, for either chlorine, 
bromine or iodine. The doable arrows stand for electron-pair bonds and 
the opposite directions represent opposite ^in. 

The above mentioned electron configurations of the kernel halogen atom 
shows that incomplete electron sub-shdls are being formed due to polyhalide 
formation. As is well knowtt« the panunagnetic properties of the rate 
earths and the transitiQn series dements are due to die presence of 
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incomplete electron sub-shells so the kernel atom in the polyhalides should 
be expected to show paramagnetism due to the change in the electron con- 
figuration on polyhalide formation. This has been experimentally verified 
by the work of Gray and Dakers (loc. cit.)* They found that the diamagne- 
tic susceptibilities of the polyhalides calculated from the values of the atomic 
diamagnetic susceptibilities and the additivity rule, are always in excess 
of the values obtained experimentally. This is evidently due to the 
development of feeble paramagnetism. Thus the magnetic susceptibilities 
of the polyhalides furnish strong evidence for the structure suggested in 
this paper. 

In the case of the polyhalides of the alkali metals of lower atomic 
weight and metals of alkaline earths, Ray Hoc, cH,) suggested a structure 
based on the theory of electrostatic attraction. The properties of the 
polyhalides of the alkali metals and substituted ammonium radicals 
are different in more than one respect; the former are soluble in water 
but sparingly soluble in non-dissociating organic solvents and they are 
more or less unstable, while the latter are insoluble in water but soluble in 
non-polar organic solvents and are fairly stable. From this it appears 
that there is some probablity of a structural difference between these 
two series of compounds and that polyhalides of the alkali metals 
and metals of alkaline earths contain polar linkages and with the 
increase in the volume of the cation, the polar property gradually diminishes 
until in the case of the substituted ammonium polyhalides the linkage 
becomes a co-valent one. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Prof. A. Maitra for his 
kind interest in the work 
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ANALYTICAL USES OF NESSLER’S REAGENT. PART- III. 
ESTIMATION OF FORMALDEHYDE. PYROGALLOL, 
TANNIC AND GALUC ACIDS. THEIR ABSOLUTE 
OXYGEN VALUES. 

By M. Goswahi and A. Sbaha. 

In previous papers on the subject (J. Indian Chent. Soc., 1935. 12 , 714 ; 
1936, 18 . 73, 315) It has been shown by one of us that alkaline solution of 
potassium mercuric iodide in presence of reducing sugars gives up iodine, by 
Hhich they are oxidised, and liberates corresponding amount of mercury 
according to the degree of reducibilities of the latter, the complex breaking 
up thus: — 

2K,HgI<->4KI+Hg,Ij,+l8 -> 2KI+K*Hgl4+Hg+l8 

This reaction has been previously utilised in estimating formaldehyde in 
concentrated solution (Gross and Bougoult, /. Pharm. chim., 1922, 26 , 5, 
170). It was thought interesting to see whether this method could be utilised 
in the micro-estimation of CH2O, and whether the reaction 

CHjO+KgHgl* -►Hg + H COOH 

is absolute and strictly quantitative. For this purpose definite amount 
of pure dry hexamethylenetetramine was distilled with dilute sul- 
phuric acid (reagent) at loo* and the distillate was absorbed in nlirniir » 
Nessler's solution. The mercury liberated was dissolved in standard iodine 
solution and the excess of the latter was titrated back. The results obtained 
were found to conform strictly to the above equation. The micro-estimatiou 
also gave excellent results and a dilution of i in xoo.ooo was estimated with 
fair d^pett of accuracy. This encouraged us to see the applicability of the 
method in finding out the absolute oxygen value of P3rrogallol and, therefore, 
in estimating it quantitatively. Previous experimenters have given difierent 
results about the capacity of alkaline pyrogallol to absorb oxygen (Berthelot, 
Compi. rend., 1893, 1066, 1459; Zorkocyz, Biochem. Z., 1925, 161). Thus 
Berthelot (loc. cU.) found that according to the nature and strength of 
the alkali used, the absmiption varied from 1-3 atoms of oxygen per 
molecule of pyrogallol, whereas according to Zorkoc3rz it goes beyond to 5 
atoms. By the application of potassium mercuric iodide method constant 
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results were obtained and it was found that one molecule of pyrogallol always 
liberated two atoms of mercury corresponding to two atoms of oxygen. The 
experiments were done in absence of oxygen. This led us to examine the 
reducibilities of tannic and gallic acids. Unlike p3rrogallol these estimations 
could be done in open air and it was found that one molecule of tannin 
(pentadigalloylglucose) absorbed i6 atoms of oxygen, whilst 4 molecules of 
gallic acid took ii atoms. Various dilutions have been tested and fairly 
accurate results have l)een obtained. The method can, therefore, Ik‘ suitably 
applied for their quantitative estimations. 


Experimental 

Absolute Oxygen Value and Microbe siimaiion of Formaldehyde, 

Hexamethylenetetramine solution (5 c.c.; 250 c.c. containing 0*030201 g.) 
corresponding to 0*007767 g. of CHgO, was taken in a flask fitted with a 
dropping funnel, trap and a condenser; the end of the latter was connected 
with a funnel and fitted in a wide-mouthed bottle containing alkaline Ncssler's 
solution. This was followed by a second liottle containing the same 
solution and serving as a guard. The Nessler's solution used in this and 
other experiments described in the paper was of the following strength; — 
2*5 g. of HgCl2 ; 8 g. of KI ; 100 c.c.of water ; 50 c c. of 30 % NaOH. Pure 
HaS04 (15 %, 35 c.c.) was added from the funnel to the tetramine solution 
and the whole was distilled; mercury was precipitated in the first Ixittle, the 
second one remaining practically unaffected. The solutions of both w ere mixed, 
acidified with glacial acetic acid and standard iodine solution added. After 
the liberated mercury dissolved, the excess of iodine was titrated back. 
Several similar distillations were done and the following are some of the 
results. 


Table I. 


CH^ octnal in 5 c.c. 
cidcnlated from 

CHjO found calc, on the basis 
that each mol. takes i atom of 
oxygen. 

0*007767 g. 

0*007668 g. 

99 

0*007752 

if 

0*0078349 

.. 

0*007752 
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iticf(hesiimaii0n*—PuTe formaldefayde soluticm of definite strength WM 
piepiMd from (CHt)«N4 by distillation with pure sulphuric acid. 
Mkro^estimation was done using N / loo-thiosulphate and iodine solutions. 
The following are some of the results. 


Table II. 


Actual CH|C) preiicnt. 

CHjO fotmd. 

0.052s % 

0*0525 % 

0-0217 

0*02x1 

0*0108 

0.01056 

0-00534 

0*00559 

0*00x07 

O-OOOQX 


Absolute Oxygen Value of Pyrogallol and Us Esiimation. 

The experiment was done in the apparatus shown in Pig. i. It was 



Fig. I. 

made air-free fay means of coal gas purified and freed from oxygen by passtug 
it successively through alkaline pyrogallol, bromine water, caustic soda and 
sulphuric acid. Carefully prepared air*free water was used to prepare 
sta n da r d P3rrogallol (S|) and Nessler's solution (Ss)« The pushing up of these 
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•olatkms and glacial acetic acid (S2) in the burette B(for Si) and in the 
gradnated funnel P(for Sg and S3) as well as the introduction of them in R> 
the reaction vessel, were all done in the atmosphere of coal gas by opening 
and closing the respective stop-cocks ti — 1| i, Ti and the two-way cock Tg 
(connecting B with R and B with S|) and by using one or more of the 
the water seals Wi — W4 to drive oS air or to release the gas pressure inside 
the system. At first the whole apparatus was made air-free with empty Si, 
then closing all other stop-cocks, the latter was detached and standard pyrogallol 
was quickly introduced in it which was then connected with the system and 
made air-free by closing and opening the relevant stop cocks. This precaution 
was necessary as it was undesirable to pass all the air of the system through 
pjrrogallol solution. 


The apparatus was made air-free In the following way: 


Parts made air-free. 

Stop-cocks closed. 

Stop-cocks opened. 

Tube containing t8*-tii 

*3 

t|-tu 

S| 

ts-tjo, T|,ti 

Tiiconnecting B with S|), 



tjitgitu, 

S3 

T|, ti, t|, ti, tg 

ts, tg, tg-t|i. 

Sj 

T|, tj, tg, tg, tg 

tsf t;, tjo, tji. 

F 

Tg, tg. tg-tg 


FAR 

Ti. tg. ti. tg-4 

Tg, tj, tg. 

F,R&B 

ti. t,. tg. U-k 

Tg (connecting B with R), 



T|, tg, tg. 

Ti^ containing 

Ti, Tf, tf, tg-tg 

tj-tg. 




The solntioos were poshed op in the f oltowing way 


86hitfcm contained in 

Stop-cocks closed. 

Stop-cocks opened. 


t|f t|, tu tji 

Tj (con. B with Sg), tjg, 
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(The preM«re wts releaied by opening tn and closing Ti 5tbe liquid B ia ad- 
jojited to the desired mark by cuunecting It and Sj by T}) 


Solntionb ccmtained in Stop-cocks closed. 

Sj tj, t«, tjf, Tf 

(T!ic pieHsnre was released by opening and tjj) 

S3 tf, T| 

fThc prtSHort was release I by opening tj— tji) 

7 'he solutions were introduced in R in the following way : — 

Solution Stop*cocks closed. 

Standard pyrogallol tf, tj-tu, Tf 

frctm B 


Stop-cocks opened. 


t$f tg, tj. 


Stop-cocks opened. 

ti, tg. ti, T| (connecting 
B with Rl. 


Nesaler's solution and tg-tn, tg tg, Tj, tj. 

glacial ucctic acid 
from F. 


Measured amount of the standard solution was taken in R from the 
!)urctle and Nessler's solution and glacial acetic acid (10 c.c, each) were 
added in succession from the graduated funnel* Without disturbing 
the apparatus K was detached and the mercury liberated was dissolved 
in standard i<xline solution (10 c.c), the excess of the latter was then at once 
titrated back. The following are the results: — 


TABI.E III. 

Thiosulphate = o-i042A\ 


Pyrogallol 
in 250 c.c, 

Vol. taken. 

Thiosulphate retiuired 
Before After 

ozi^tiou oxidation 

(A). (B). 

pyrogallol 
Ponud : (A — B) * Actual, 
thio X 000315. 

0*1907 g. 

10 c,c 

8*8 c.c. 

6*5 c.c. 

0*007549 g. 

0*007628 g. 

0*4960 

I 


8*2 

0*001969 

0*001984 

1*2551 

1 

•* 

7*85 

0005087 

0*00502 

a* 34 M 

X 

»* 

5’9 

0*009517 

0*009361 


l^rogallol found was calculated on the basis that one molecule takes two 
aVoms of oxygen. 
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Oxygen Value and Estimation of Tannic and Gallic Acids, 

Unlike pyrogallol tanuic and gallic acids could be treated in open 
air. I'he procedure was the same. 

Merck's tannic add (guaranteed reagent, Pentadigalloylglucose, 
M. W. 1700) was taken. The following are the results : 

Table IV. 


o'o5ii2 N-Thiosulphate and 10 c.c, of iodine were used, 


Tannic acid 
in 250 c.c. 

Vol. added. 

Thiosulphate re<]uired 
Beh-re nxida- After oxida- 
tion (A). tion (B). 

Tannic acid 
Found : (A - B) x thio. Actual. 
X 0*0053. 

0.3020 g. 

10 c.c. 

15*5 c-c. 

II c.c. 

0*01219 g. 

o'oiaoS g. 

0*7373 

1 

ti 

M *35 

0*0031 16 

0*003949 

1-1919 

I 

II 

13 7 

0*004877 

0*004768 

2*2988 

I 

It 

12*1 

0’fXX;2I2 

0*009195 


Tannic acid found was calculated on tlie basis that 16 atoms of oxygen 
were required for oue molecule. 

Merck’s pure gallic acid was taken and recrystallised from hot water. 
The following are the results: {(iallic acid found was calculated on the 
basis that 4 molecules required ii atoms of oxygen). 


Table V. 


Gallic acid 
in 250 c.c. 

Vol. added. 

Thiosulphate required. 

Before oxida- After oxida< 

tion (A). tion (B). 

Gallic acid 

l^)und : (A - B) X Actual 
thio X 0*0053. 

0**775 g- 

10 c.c. 

17*2 c.c. 

10*55 c.c. 

0*01135 

0 *0X110 

0-3614 


II 

8*55 

0*01452 

0*0x446 

1*2019 

I 

ti 

t 4‘3 

0*004938 

0*004808 
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STUDIES IN THE CAMPHOR SERIES. PART IV. 

SYNTHESIS OF THIOFENCHONE AND TWO 
ISOMERIC BIS-THIOCAMPHORS AND 
THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

By Dinss C^landra Sen. 

Thiofenchoncs previously prepared by Rimini (Gazzeiia, 1909, 89 , 203), 
has been obtained as a deep red liquid b> the simultaneous action of dry 
hydrogen chloride and sulphuretted hydrogen at o'" on freshly distilled 
fenchone in alcoholic solution. Like a ketone it gives ^'itb evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen a semicarbazone and an oxime which are found to be 
identical with those of fenchone. On reduction with aluminium amalgam, 
it gives thiofenchol. It forms also a white crystalline mercury salt with 
mercuric acetate. It decolourises iodine and permanganate solutions and 
also forms a yellow silver salt. All tliesc properties lead to the following 
constitutional fonnula* of thiofenchone and thiofenchol ; 


CH,— CH— C(Me)2 


I 


CHa 

CHa~C 

Me 


Redaction 
^ 


CHs— CH— CiMe,)" 
CH, 

CHg— C CHSH 

Me 


The reactive nature of the methylene group due to the negative influence 
of a thiocarbonyl group (r/. Sen, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1935,12, 751; 
1936, 18 , 533; Nature, 1936, 188 , 548) has made it possible to synthesise 
two isomeric bis^thiocamphors by the action of iodine on the sodio deriva> 
tivs of thiocamphor in boiling benzene. Bis>thiocaiuphor can be represented 
byettbef(I)or(II). 




ttl) 


Oddo’s method (c/. Gazzelta, 1897, i49i 191X, II, 126: Ber., 
1904, 87 i 1569) of qrnthesis of bis-camphOT, namely by the action of ndit^ 
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wmapesium on a-broinocamphor cannot be applied for the synthesis of 
bis-thiocamphor, as a-hroniothiocainphor cannot be prepared in the pure 
stote. The action of iodine on sodio-caniphor in benzene on the other hand 
gives a-iodocamphor instead of bis-cainphor. 

dZ-Bis-thiocamphor (m.p. 164®) forms a dioxime, (m.p. 199*, decomp.) 
and an azine (m.p. iTd''), and Nbis-thiocamphor (m.p. 180®) also forms an 
azine (m.p. 200®) under similar conditions. These facts, along with the 
analytical and molecular weight data of the two bis-tliiocamphors and their 
derivatives lead to the conclusion that they contain two C:S groups, ^nd 
that they are i:4-dithidketones, and have the formula (II). The dioximes 
and the azines should, therefore, be refirescnted by the structures (III) and 
(IV) respectively. 


CgHi 


yCH HCv XH HCv 

• >CaHu C8H,4C I I XsHu 

X :NOH HON X :N— N 


(HI) 


(IV). 


On reduction with aluminium amalgam in moist ethereal solution, dU 
bis-thiocamphor forms dZ-bis-thiobomeol. m.p. 148®, which decolourises 
iodine and forms a yellow lead salt. 

I-Bis-thiocamphor has a very high molecular rotation, [M]l? 
~xi09®5 in benzene solution, whereas the molecular rotation of / 4 hio* 
camphor is [mI*#" — 4i®3 in the same solvent and under similar .condi- 
tions. This high exaltation in optical activity may be attributed to the 
pres ence of a potential conjugated system in bis-thiocamphor, which may 
behave boHi in the thio and thiol phases. 


< :H HCv yC Cv 

I 1 ^C8Hi4^=^ C8Hu< H II >C^Hi4 

::S X SH HS‘Cr 

Studies in absorption spectra in the visible region of bis-tUocamplKn: 
at different dilutions and the comparison of these with those of tfaiofenchone 
and tiiiocamphor have given interesting results. It has been noticed that 
a 5'4% solntion of bis-thiocamphor in benzene manifests a diaracteriatic 
absorption band between 5270! and 4530A and that with dilution this 



^6 t)» c. 8 eK 

fatild becomes shorter ccMresponding to diluticms 4‘5?£> and 3*6%. Finally 
at 2>% concentration it gives a very short band having the centre at 4950X. 
Similar bands have also been observed in the case of /-thiocainphor and 
i^biofenchone* This selective al«ori)tion band is, therefore, a characteristic 
property of the chromophoric C:S group in cyclic thioketones. 

Experimental. 

Thiofenchone. — A sinmltaneous current of hydrogen chloride and 
•iilpharetted hydrogen was passed for 6 hours into an alcoholic solution 
of freshly distilled fenchone (50 g ). The product was poured into w'ater and 
extracted w'ith ether. The ethereal solution was dried over sodium sulphate, 
ether removed and the residual liquid distilled in vacuum. On repeated 
fractionation, thiofenchone distilled at 92^/5 mm. (215-16^/762 mmj 
as a red liquid having camphoric smell, yield 5 g. [Found : C, 71 •21; H, 9*63; 
S, i9’ia; M.W. (cryoscopic in lienzenc), 167. Calc, for CioHjeS: C, 71*43; 
H, 9 * 5 * : 19*05 j)er cent. M.W., i68]. The oxime was prepared by the 

action of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in i)yridine solution, m.p. 159®. 
(Found: N, 8*35. Calc. forC.oHnON : N, 8*38 per cent). The semi- 
catbazone was prepared by the action of semicar bazide hydrochloride on 
thiofenchone in alcoholic solution, m.p. 172®. (Found: N. 20*15. Calc, 
for CiiHij)ONa: N, 20*09 per cent). These derivatives have been found 
to be identical with fenchone oxime and fenchone semicarbazone. 

Reduction of Thiofenchone, — Thiofenchone was reduced by aluminium 
amalgam in a similar manner as described in the case of thiocamphor (cf. 
Sen, /. Indian Chem, Ser., 1935, 12 , 647) in moist ethereal solution. 
The ethereal solution was evaporated and the residue treated with a concen- 
trated solution of lead acetate (lead salt of tliiofenchol Ixjing fairly soluble 
in alcohol, the solution of lead salt should lx; very concentrated). The 
precipitated lead salt was filtered oil, susi)endcd in alcohol and decomposed 
by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. The oil was precipitated from 
the alcoholic solution and extracted with ether, dried over sodium 
solphafe, ether evaporated and the liquid distilled at 95^/5 mm. or at 
2x6*-a20®/76a mm. It was obtained as a ce/onr/css liquid having a smell 
airnOar to that of thiobomeol. (Found : C, 70*68 ; H, 10*75 i S, 18*91. 
Calc, for CioHigS : C, 70*59 ; H, 10*59 ; S. 18*82 per cent). Thiofenchol 
decolourises bromine and iodine solutions and also dilute potassium per- 
ittanganate solution in the cold, 

{•Bis^ihiocamPhou’^A solution of dry /-thiocamphor (20 g.) in sodium- 
; dried benzene (50 c. c.) was treated with powdered sodamide (4*8 g,) and 
the solution boiled for nearly 1 hour under reflux, till the red colour of 
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tEiocamphor completely vanished. A solution of iodine (15 r.) in 
Wnzene was then added drop by drop to the boiling solution. The 
boiling was continued for half an hour more and the solution treated with 
ice-cold water. The benzene solution was washed with water and sodium 
thiosulphate solution, dried over sodium sulphate and the benzene distilled. 
The viscous liquid solidified on stirring and it was washed with alcohol 
which removed the tarry matter. The residual solid on crystallisation 
from alcohol gave orange hexagonal plates, in p. 180®, yield 6 g. 

It is moderately soluble in alcohol and readily soluble in benzene 
giving a deep red solution. It has the normal molecular weight and is 
/aevo-rotatory, [a]V= -332®! in i per cent, solution in benzene ob- 
served in a 2 dciii. tube. [Found . C, 71*81 ; H, 9*12 ; S, 19-26. M. W. (in 
benzene, cryoscopic), 332. C20H30S2 requires C, 71*86 ; H, 8*98 ; S, iq'i6 
per cent. M. W., 336]. 

The dioxime was prepared by heating /-bis-thiocaraphor (i g.) in pyri- 
dine (5 c. c.) with hydroxylamine hydrochloride (i g.). The solution was 
heated at 100® for i hour till the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen was 
complete and the solution became colourless. It was then poured into water 
(500 c. c.) and the white precipitate crystallised from alcohol as needles, 
m.p. 197®, yield 0’6 g. (Found : C, 71*95 ; H, 9 84 ; N, 8*38 per cent. 
C20H32O2N2 requires C, 72*2 ; H, 9*64 ; N, 8*43 per cent). 

Dicamphane Azine* — A solution of /-bis-thiocamphor (a g.) in akobol 
(4 c. c.) was treated with hydrazine hydrate (3 c. c.) in the cold. The 
formation of azine was accompanied with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the disappearance of the red colour. The solution was poured into 
water and the precipitate crystallised from alcohol as shining needleSi m.p. 
200® (decomp.), yield 1*5 g. (Found : C, 79*75 ; H, 9*89 ; N, 9*34. 
Cf 0H30N2 requires C, 79 47 ; H, 9*93 ; N, 9*27 per cent). It is soluble in 
all organic solvents and mineral acids. The picrate was obtained as yellow 
shining needles, m. p. 200® (decomp.). (Found : N, i3*35- CtflHssOrNft 
requires N, 13*28 per cent). 

dhBis^thiocamphor, — It was prepared in the same manner as /-bis-thio- 
camphor, m. p. 164®. (Found : C, 71*85 ; H, 9*21 ; S, 19*22. M. W, 
332. C20H30S2 requires C, 71*86; H, 8*98; vS, 19*16 per cent. M. W, 
336). The dioxime crystallises from alcohol as needles, in. p. 199® 
(decomp.). (Found : C, 72*25 ; H, 9*65 ; N. 8 * 45 - CaoHajOaNg requires 
C, 72*2 ; H, 9*64 ; N, 8*43 per cent). The corresponding diazine, prepared 
by the action of hydrazine hydrate on the alcoholic solution of dl«bis*> 
thiocaniphor melts at 176®. (Found : C, 79 53 I H, 10 03; N, 9*35. 
CaoHsoNa requires C, 79*47 ; H, 9*93 ; N, 9*27 per cent). 

6 
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Reduction of dUbts4hocamphof : Preparation of dl-bis4hwbomeol-^^ 
Ahunimum amalgam was added in the cold to the moist ethereal solution oi 
d/-bis^iocatnphor (lo g.). The solution was kept for 2 days when 
reduction was complete, as was evident from the disappearance of the 
red colour. The solution was filtered off and concentrated after drying 
over sodium sulphate It crystallised from alcohol as colourless needles 
having a characteristic smell like that of thioborneol, m. p. i 43 '’> yield 7 g, 
(Found : C, 71*25 ; H, 1019 , S, 19*02. M. W. 338. C2oH^4Sa requires 
C, 71 *0 ; H, 10*06 ; S, 18 04 jier cent. M. W , 338). 

Determination of Absorption Spectra in the Visible Regions, 

0 < 

r. o o 



The absorption si>ectra of /-thiocamphor, /-bis-thioeamphor and thio- 
fenchone in benzene were determined in quart? cell of thickness 0*5 cm. 
and the variations of the bands with dilutions are shown in the accompanying 
plate. Spectra corresponding to the following dilutions were compared, 
(i) S’ 4 %» (a) 4*5%. (3) 3*6%, (4) 2*7%, and it was noticed that at 5*4% 
concentration ail the substances gave an absorption band beeween 5270& 
-4530^ having the band centre at 4950 A, corresponding to dilution 
of 2*7 per cent. 

My thanks are due to Sir P. C- Rfty for his kind encouragement during 
the investigation and also for the facilities in his laboratory. 
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■ A MODIFICATION OF THE GUARESCHl PYRIDINE 
SYNTHESIS. PART I. 

By Nirmm.ananda Palit. 

A method for the Goarcschi pyridine synthesis originated in the 
observation that when a mixture of cyanoacetic ester and ethylidene- 
acetoacetic ester was treated with ammonia, a dicyano-imide was obtained 
together with a little dihydrocollidine dicarboxylic ester and a third subs- 
tance of unknown constitution {Chem. ZentrL, 1897, I, gay ; Quenda, ibid,, 
903). The formation of these compounds is explained by a preceding 
hydrolysis of the ethylidene derivative. With benzaldehyde, the esters 
and ammonia, Guareschi obtained a compound melting at 223-33*’. Later 
on {tbid., 1907, 1, 332) he observed that the product in this case also was 
a complex mixture, one component of which, (m.p. 225-26“) was definitely 
characterised to be the oi)en-chain amide (I), while a second, (m.p. 226-27”) 
was claimed to be oxypyridine (II), derived from (I) by loss of water and 
hydrogen. 


Ph 

I 

CH 

/\ 

NC HC CH CO Me 

I 1 

NHgOC COgEt 
(I) 

The compomid (m.p. 222-23“) is not mentioned in this later work. It 
will be noticed that all the above three compounds have very close melting 
points and it appears necessary to renjvestigate the matter to dctcimiiie 
their constitution and to see if they are all really diflerent. At the outset, 
it was thought advisable to reduce the complex nature of Guareschi 's 
reaction by coupling the four reactants in pairs and to treat the resulting 
benzylideneacetoacetic ester and cyanoacetamide with a more suitable 
condensing agent. Thus with a few dror>s of diethylamine, the condensation 
proceeded very smoothly and deposited crystals, m. p. 222-23*, >n 68%, 
yield. No other compound could be obtained by varying the conditions. 
Gtiareschi’s experiment in itself was then repeated in aqueous solution 
and it was found that only two products could be isolated, one, the same 
as before, m.p. 222-23”, otba, the open-chain amide (I), m.p. 

225-26”, the former or the latter preponderating according as the tempera- 


NC jljCOgEt 

H( i'V'Me 
N 

(ID 
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tmt was maintained low with ice cm* not. It is doubtful if the pyridone 
CD is formed at all. The amide having been definitely characterl^, 
the former compound was taken up for elucidation of its constitution. 
Analysis showed it to be an addition product (Ci6Hi804Na) but its pro- 
perties could not be reconciled to the open-chan structure (I), for it did 
not evolve any ammonia with boiling caustic soda but dissolved to give 
a yellow solution to be reprecipitated by acids, redissolving in slight excess 
of the latter and reappearing on allowing the solution to stand. There is 
no doubt that the primary reaction is an addition between the two molecules, 
for on boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid for three hours the substance 
dissolved and the solution after evaporation and extraction with ether, 
gives an add, m.p. 82®. This was identified to be fl.phenyl-y-acetylbutyric 
add (Knoevcnagel and Fries, Ber., 1898, 81 , 762). 

In the literature a parallel case has been recorded (Barat, /. Indian Chem. 
Sor., 1930, 7 , 322). Allen and Scarrow (Canadian J. Res,, 1934, 11 , 
395) condensed cyanoacetamide with unsaturated ketones and obtained 
additive products with similar properties. To such compounds they have 
attributed a cyclic aldol structure due to tautomerisation between the amido 
and carbonyl groups in i : 6 position. The compound in question is also 
probably best represented by a ring structure, for in addition to the ano- 
malous properties of its amido group, the absence of any carbonyl in it 
was established beyond doubt. It did not form any seniicarbazone, was 
oxidised to a gum with sodium hypobromite solution and to benzoic acid 
with chromic acid. It failed to react with Grignard reagent in ether 
suspension or boiling pyridine solution. It, therefore, iiuy be represented 
as (III) but it differs in many of its reactions from the similar ring 


Ph 

I 

CH 


NCHCj^CH-C( )3la 


C()\/C(()H)Mc 

NH 


Ph 

I 

CH 


CNM^cf^'HCOjKt 

MeOC^/C(C)H)Me 

N 


(III) 


(IV) 


compounds of Barat (loc. cit.) and of Allen and Scarrow (he. cit.). Thus 
with dimethyl sulphate two methyl groups are introduced but the product is 
a monomethoxy derivative and is presumably represented by (IV). The aldol 
structure, on dehydration, was excepted to paaa readily into Guareachi's 
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compotmd (II). In acetic anhydride suspension, addition of a few drops of 
strong snlphnric acid caused it to warm up and go rapidly into solution, but 
it was attmided with omsiderable decompositiou of material with evolution of 
carbon dioxide even though it was cooled ip ice. Replacement of the acid by 
the P3rridine gave better result when heated under reflux for two hours and 
the product on analysis was found to agree with the formula CiiHirOsN (V) 
derived from the parent substance by withdrawal of the cyanq and carbe- 
thoxy groups, followed by acetylation {cf. Allen and Scarrow, toe. cit.). 
This structure explains its insolubility in caustic soda. Alcoholic suliAuric 
acid, hot caustic soda or even barium hydroxide ruptures the ring. 

It is indeed very surprising to note that all attempts to deh3rdrate (III) 
with phosphorus pentachloride. pentoxide or hydrogen chloride in dry chlo* 
reform solution met with failure until with a controlled action of phosphorus 
trichloride in boiling benzene, the compound (VI) was obtained. 


Ph 
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CH 

HjC/XCHs 


CH 

CN-HCf^,CCOgUt 


Me-COO-C\/C(OH)Me HOC\/C'Me 
N N 

(V) (VI) 
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NC-(Me)C/\C’COaEt 


MeOCS/CMe 


N 


(VII) 


Like the parent substance, it dissolves in alkali with a yellow colour. It 
melts at 142® and is different from Guareschi’s pyridone (II). That during 
dehydration, hydrogen atoms are not eliminated is indicated by its ready 
transformation into (VII) with dimethyl sulphate. 

The ring formation by tautomerisation of amide hydrogen atom seemed 
very interesting and such abnormal reactivity may be attributed to the fact 
that in (I), the amide group acquires certain mobility due to its position next 
to carbonyl and the very close proximity of a second carbonyl of the aceto- 
acetic ester residue, being in the sixth position with reggrd to it. It would 
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thmi appcttf tbflt the nonexistence of one of these negative groups wpttl 4 
jrender it incapable Irf forming the ring. To test this view cyanoacetamide 
conveniently replaced by the dinitriles of Mayer (aminoarylacrylonitriles) 
, which are capable of reacting in the tautemeric from R C (: N H) PH.^CN^ 
These api>eared to be far less reactive to, wards the unsaturated ester and 
condensation could be effected, the products were not analogous in all cases. 
Before a definite conclusion may be drawn, the results require a more critical 
examination and will be communicated shortly. 

In the above condensations benzylidene-acetoacetic ester was next re- 
placed, by benzylidene-cyanoacetic ester. Cyanoacetamide readilly com- 
bined in presence of diethylaniine and needle sliaped crystals {m. p. 266-68°) 
began to separate within an hour- On allowing the mixture to stand at 
room temperature for several days, it was noticed that the needles were 
entirely replaced by small grains, m. p. 245°. Both the substances in amyl 
alcohol give a deep brown colouration with ferric chloride. The latter is a 
dicyano-oxypyridone {IX), already obtained by Ouareschi (Chem. Zentrl 1899, 
II, 1 18) and by Day and Thorpe {]. Chenu 1920, 117 , 1473) by different 
methods. Its sodio derivative is the only product when sodium ethoxide is 
employed as the condensing agent. The former compound passes into the 
latter quickly on boiling with acids. The analytical data agree with the 
formula CnHa(»02N4 and it evolves with alkali a gas having an ammoniacal 
smell but not tarnishing NeSsler’s solution. vSince the diones are known to 
possess marked acidic properties it api^ears to be a diethylammonium salt 
(VllI) produced according to the following scheme. 
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MODIFICATION OF THE OTJABBSCHI PYRIDINE SYNTHESIS ^ 
Experimental. 

Condensation of . Cyonoacetamide with Benzylidane-^aceicacUc Ester : 

Formation of s-Cyano-6-keto^Z-oxyc2-methyl-ycarbeihoxy^4-phenylpipefidin€. 

— Cyanoacetarai 4 e (o-8 g) and benzylidene Rcetoacetic ester (ii*2 gj (Knoeve- 
nagel, Bet,, 1896, 17 , 2) were dissolved in sufficient warm alcohol so that the 
amide did not crystallise out on cooling. A few drops of diethylamine were 
added when the solution warmed up considerably and the colour gradually 
darkened to dirty brown- After keeping overnight the crystals separating 
were collected and washed with alcohol. Colourless needles from alcohol 
m. p. 222-23®, yield 1*7 g. It is soluble in acetone and in hot caustic Soda 
with a yellow colour. (Found : C, 63*54 i ^‘24 ; N, 9*53. CioHi«Cl4N# 
requires C, 63*57 ; H, 5*96 ; N, 9*27 per cent). 

Hydrolysis : Formation of P-PhenyUy-acetylhuiyric Acid , — A suspen- 
sion of the substance in dilute hydrochloric acid was boiled under reflux 
and in 2 hours a perfect solution was obtained. On cooling it became 
milky and after another 2 hours a small quantity of oil separated. On 
allowing to stand overnight, preferably in an ice-chest, clusters of needles 
were obtained. The mother liquor on evaporation and extraction 
with ether gives a second crop. The total quantity was crystallised 
from water, m. p. 82®. (Found • C, 69*70 ; H, 6*99. Cn H^Ot requires 
C, 69*90; H, 6*79 per cent). 

Mcthylation : Formation of s-Cyano-6-mcthoxy-2’Oxy-2 : s-dimethyUy 
carbcthoxy-4‘phenylfctrahydropyiidine . — On adding dimethyl sulphate to the 
vNarm solution of the substance in caustic soda (io%)agumttiy raass.separated- 
On allowing it to stand in water for 2 days it solidified. It was twice 
crystallised from alcohol, m. p. 162®. (Found • C, 65*23 ; H, 6*52 ; OMe, 
9*61. Ci 8H22<^4N« requires C, 65*45 ; H, 6*66; OMe, 9*4 i>er cent). 

Reaction with Acetic Anhydride . — ^The substance was suspended in 
acetic anhydride with a drop of pyridine and boiled. Prolonged heating 
darkened the colour and on pouring into water and allowing to stand, it 
separated in the form of needles. It crystallised from dilute alcohol, 
m.p. 145-46®. (Found : C, 68*25 i H, 6*82 ; N, 6*ii. Ci4H,70.,N requires 
C, 68*01 ; H, 6*88 ; N, 5*74 per cent). 

Treatment with Phosphorus Trtchlorde ' Formation of s-Cyano-6-oxy- 
ycarbelhoxy-2~meihyl-4-phenyU4 ydyhydropyridttte. The substance in 
benzene suspension was heated for alxiut 2 hours on a water-bath with phos- 
phorus trichloride. A gummy mass was obtained from which the product 
could be isolated with difficulty in extremely poor yield. The operation 
was much more successful when the mixture after boiling was evaporated, 
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treated with water, extracted with ether, the extract repeatedly washed and 
evaporated. The residue was a pale yellow solid which crystallised from 
water coutainhig acetic acid, m. p. 14a®. (Found: C, 67*81 ; H, 5*88 ; N, 
10*10. CioHieOsNt requires C, 67*60 ; H, 5*6 ; N, 9*86 per cent). 

The Meihylalion of the above compound with dimethyl sulphate pro- 
duced an oil which solidified after 2 days. It crystallised from methyl 
alcohol, m.p. 149®. (Found : C, 69*52; H, 6*44 ; N, 9*25; OMe, io*ii. 
CisHjoOsNt requires C, 69*23 ; 6*41 ; N, 8*97 ; OMe. 9*93 per cent). 

Condensation of Cyanoaceiamide with Benzylidene-cyanoacetic Ester: 
(i) Formation of Diethyl ammonium salt of 3:5-Dicy(ino-2:6-difeefo-4-/>fcetiy/- 
piperidine . — The solution of the amide (0*8 g) and the ester (2 g.) in absolute 
alcohol was treated with diethylamine. After keeping overnight at room 
temperature it set to a mass of white needles. It is almost insoluble in alcohol, 
acetone, benzene, etc. It crystallises from amyl alcohol or pyridine in flat 
lancet like needles, m. p. 268® ; yield 1*4 g. It dissolves in warm water and 
on adding concentrated hydrochloric acid to the cooled solution a white mass 
is obtained, m.p. 245® (see belew). (Found : C, 65*12; H, 6*2; N, 17*8. 
CitHgoOaN4 requires C, 65*38; H, 6*4 ; N, 17*94 i>er cent). 

(it) Formation of 3 : 5^Dicyano-6^hydioxy^4^phcnyUA^'^~dihydro^2- 
pyridonc , — If in the above condensation, the mixture was allowed to stand 
for 4-5 days, the needles separating were gradually entirely replaced by pale 
greenish cubes, m. p. 245®* It dissolves in boiling water and the aqueous 
solution on acidification precipitates the substance as a white shining mass. 
(Found : C, 65*58 ; H, 3*40 ; N, i7’92. Ci3H7()2N3 requires C, 65*8 ; H. 
2*9 ; N, 17*7 per cent). 


SCIINCK Coixtoi, 
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ON THE PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF ELECTRO- 
DIALYSED GELS OF SILICA. ALUMINA, FERRIC 
HYDROXIDE AND THEIR MIXTURES. PART III. 
CATAPHORETIC VELOCITY AND Pa. 

By Promode Behari Bhattacharyya. 

In two previous papers of this series the ion exchange properties 
(/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1936, 13 , 204) and moisture retention capacity 
(ibid., 1936, 13 , 547) of the above synthetic gels have been described. 
A comparative study has also been made of these properties of gels, 
which are probable constituents of soils, with the properties of soil 
colloids. In the present investigation the cataphoretic velocity and pt of 
the gels, saturated with different cations, have been studied. 

The effect of substitution of cation on migration velocity of soil colloids 
has been studied by various investigators notably by Mattson (Ffrsl Ini. 
Cong. Soil Sci., 1928, 2, 185, 199; Soil Sci., 1929, 28 , 373), Anderson 
(/. Agric.Res., 1929, 38 , 565) and Bradfield (/. Phys. Chcm., 1931, 38 , 369). 
An attempt has been made to make a comparative study of the results 
obtained by these investigators and those obtained by the author. In this 
connection reference may also be made to the works of Abramson {]. Phys, 
Chem., 1931, 38 , 289), Mooney (ibid., 1931. 38 . 33 i) and Kemp (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1935. 31 , 1347)' 

The cataphoretic velocity of the particles was determined by the 
microscopic method in a rectangular cataphoretic cell as designed by 
Freundlich and Abramson (Z. physikal. Chem., 1927, 128 , 25). Velocities 
were measured at different depths of the cell and they were found 
to lie on a parabolic curve, in good agreement with Smoluchowski’s 
equation, 

‘'p- ■’'j ■’'* 

(I) (II) (III) 

The velocity was also calculated from the equation. 



where the value of vdx was obtained from graphical representation. 
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Velocities obtained as in (I), (II). (Ill) & (IV) were found to agree 
quite well and the mean of all these velocities was taken as the true particle 
velocity. 


Experimental. 

A potential of 200 volts from a set of storage batteries was applied to 
the cataphorctic cell. The drop in potential in the rectangular part of the 
cell, which was 575 cm. long, was calculated from a determination of the 
relative resistances of the liciuid in the rectangular flat part of the cell and in 
the attached limbs. 

The method of preparing the gels and saturating them with various 
cations have been described in Part I of this series of papers (loc, cii,). 

Tlic particles of the saturated gels, which were washed until the con- 
centration of Cl' ion in the filtrate was less than i x 10”'' {loc. cti.) were 
suspended in water, shaken, and allowed to settle to remove coarser particles 
sedimentation. Time required for settling was calculated from Stokes* 
formula so that particles above diameter of o‘oi mm. could be removed by 
sedimentation, assuming them to be spherical. The cell was dismantled 
after each determination and cleansed thoroughly so that no appreciable 
error could be introduced by particles sticking to the walls of the cell. 

The pn values of the suspensions were determined by means of hydrogen 
and quinhydrone electrodes. The proportion of gel to water was i : 2*5 in 
all cases Resiilts are given in the following tables. 


Sample. 

Saturating 

Table I. 

Cataphoretic 

Temp. 

pn. 

St()| 

cation. 

velcjcity. 

M/sec. volt/cm. 

-0-58 

29.0 

4*91 


Na 

— 1*11 

29*5 

5*20 


K 

—078 

29*0 

5*59 


Ca 

-0*56 

30*0 

5*22 


Mg 

— 0*76 

29*0 

5*54 

AJA 

Ka 

+ 0*83 

39-5 

5*87 


'•'0‘3o 

30*0 

6*86 


K 

+ 0*44 

30*0 

6*79 


Ca 

•f 0*80 

29*5 

6*91 


Mg 

4 0*59 

29*5 

6*79 

reA 

Na 

4 0*48 

29*5 

5*88 


+ 0*27 

29*0 

6*51 


K 

+ 0-34 

29*0 

6*22 


Ca 

40*46 

29*5 

6*34 


Mg 

4 0*39 

29*0 

6*2| 
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Table II. 


Sample. 


Saturating 

Cataphoretic velocity. Temp. 

PH. 



cation. 

fif see. volt. /cm. 




... 



5*04 

SiOj -f AlfOs 
(Mixture I). 


Na 



6’42 

^ - 4-37 
AljOj 


K 

Ca 



6*31 

6*23 



Mg 



6*11 

SiOf + AljOj 
(Mixture II) 



- 0-52 


S-*3 

-5^ - 1-33 


Na 

- 0-99 

30*0 

6*41 

AIjO, 


K 

- 0*93 

30*0 

6*39 



Ca 

-0*58 

30*0 

6-66 



Mg 

-077 

20*5 

6*42 

SiOf 4 I**ejd3 
(Mixture III) 


Na 



5*37 

6 ’o 6 

3-68 




FejO, ^ 


K 



5*9* 



Ca 



6*22 



Mg 



6*10 

SiOj 4- Fej(33 

(Mixture IV) 


... 

- 0*44 

29*0 

578 

6*10 

- >•‘>4 


Na 

— 0 - 8 .S 

29'o 

FeiOs 


K 

-0-68 

30*0 

5*87 



Ca 

-0*49 

29-5 

<5*37 



Mg 

—0*64 

29*0 

6-31 



Table III. 



Satarating 

catioii* 

Anderaon 

cla)^. 

Mattson 

clay. 


Author 


SiO|. 

SiOj+AIgOj. SiO|+FeiO|. 

Ca 

zoo 

zoo 

100 

100 

100 

Mg 

99 

... 

*35 

132 

130 

K 

134 

... 

Z40 

160 

140 

Na 

149 

Z91 

198 

*70 

*73 

H 

n 

z68 

X04 

89 

90 
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D 1 s c X’ s S 1 o N. 

The amount of free electrolyte occuring normally in laterite soil of this 
country of heavy rainfall is very small. In the present investigation, the 
gclSf which are probable constituents of soil, may be assumed to correspond 
approximately to natural condition. The cataphoretic velocity was 
determined in suspensions of the samples in distilled water. During 
recent years this problem has been attacked from all sides. That 
the particle velocity is independent of size and shape has been shov\n by 
various investigators. A list of number of investigators together with the 
names of the materials with which the investigation was made has been 
given by Abramson (/. Phys. Chem,, IQ31, 86, 289). Mention may be 
made of the work of Abramson (/. Amcr- Chem. Soc., 1928, 80 , 390) and 
Preundlich and Abramson (loc. cit,; ibid., 1928, 188 , 51) who have shown that 
the velocity of particles of quartz, glass and clay is independent of size and 
shape between 3M to 15/1. Recent investigation of Kemp (loc. cii.) on the 
cataphoretic mobility of silica and gamboge has shown that the mobility 
decreases with decreasing particle size. He accounts for this variation of 
mcrf)ility with particle size by Henry's equation {Proc. Roy Soc., 1931, 
A188, 106) 


r = ^ 

~flK ‘ I + Kb 


fiKb) 


over a range of Kb, 2-330, where b is the radius and K is defined by the 
equation 


K 



S nivj = 3 - 28 . 


loi^U at 20®. 


According to Henry, how’ever, no variation in the mobility could be expected 
with large particles in relatively strong solutions. Recently Mukherjee 
and co-workers ( /. Indian Chem. Soc., 193(5, 18 , 372, 428I in an investiga- 
tion on the cataphoretic velocity of colloidal particles, have made a critical 
study of the dei>endence of velocity on size, shape and ionic stren^. 
They have shown that the velocity increases with the aggregation of 
colloidal particles in presence of an electrolyte and this f)ehaviour has been 
explained from a consideration of Mukherjee 's theory of ion adsorption. 
As stated previously, the presence of free electrolytes in the gels used in 
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this investigation was very small and the velocities were measured in 
distilled water. The particle size was o'oi mm. and below. All the experU 
ments were also conducted under identical conditions. Hence no appre- 
ciable error may be expected to be introduced in getting comparable results. 

Kemp (loc, cii.) has shown that the mobilities of the i^articles of 
gamboge and silica show very little change with the pn of the solution. 
The change in velocity with pn of materials such as ferric oxide in the sol 
state has been studied by Hanzel and Ayres (/. Phys. Chem,, 1Q31, 88, 
2930) and others. It will be seen from the tables that the pn values of the 
gels used in the exi>eriments all lie between 5 and 7. So the effect of 
difference of pn on the velocity, if any, might Ik' neglected and hence a 
study on the change of velocity with pn of the particles was not made a 
part of the investigation. 

In Tables I and II arc given the />» and cataphoretic velocity of the 
uninixed and mixed gels when saturated with different cations. In the case 
of the SiC)2 gel. Na increased the negative charge to a considerable extent, 
the cataphoretic speed being in the order Na>K>Mg>Ca> electro- 
dialysed gel (which is an unsaturated hydrogen gel). The values of K- and 
Mg-saturated samples are very near to each other, where as the Ca-saturated 
sample gives a value which approaches that of the electrodialysed materials. 
It will be observed from Table II that the mixed gels of vSi 08 + Al20j| and 
Si02 + P'e2^3» obtained by mutual precipitation, also behave in the same 
way as the Si02 gel, the speed being in the order Na>K >Mg >Ca > 
unsaturated H-gel. This order holds for the degree of dispersion of various 
soil colloidal materials shown by Gedroiz, {Z. Opytn, Agron., 1924, 22 , 29). 

In Table III arc given the relative values of the mobility of clay 
particles as obtained by Mattson, Anderson and tlie author. From a 
comparison of the results it may be said that the data arc in partial agree- 
ment with the observations of the investigators named above. Where as 
Anderson got the lowest value for H-clay, and Mattson obtained a value 
greater than that of Ca-clay, the values obtained in the present investiga- 
tion for the unsaturated H-gel are nearer to the value of Ca-gcl; but the 
values are slightly less in the case of the mixed gels and greater in case of 
SiOg. According to Keen (" The Physical Proi)erties of the Soil,” p. 190) 
however, the value of Anderson for H-clay is probably incorrect. 

The gels of AlgOs and FejOa, saturated with' difiFerent cations are 
electropositive between the />. range indicated (Table 11 ) . The order of 
effect of ions is again reversed in this case, being elcctrodyalised gel >Ca ^ 
Mg>K>Na. Thus the effect of ions is quite marked in the value of 
mobility of the gel particles. 
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Pm values of the gels, saturated with different cationSi are given in 
Tablet I and II. The pm values of pure SiO*, both gel and powder and of 
the supernatant liquid^ have been given in Part I. An observation of the 
values of SiO* gel might suggest that the gel after saturation with 
the chlorides and continued washing till fee from chlorine, may admb 
H-ions from water on partial displacement of the metal ion with which 
the gel has been saturated. 

It will be noticed that in all cases except in the case of SiOg gel, Na- 
saturated gel gives higher values than the K-saturated gel; and Ca-saturated 
gel gives higher value than the Mg-saturated gel. As expected, mono- 
^lent cations influence the pn in the order of their hydration. But in case 
of bivalent cations this order of hydration does not hold. This may be 
ascribed to the special characteristics of Ca-saturated colloid observed by 
Gallay {KolL Chem. Beih,, 1925, 21 , 464) who pointed out that Ca- soils, 
both artificial and natural, differ from all soils through their greater sensiti- 
vity to electrolytes. This view has also been confirmed by Aamio (First Inf- 
Cong* Soil Set,, 1928, 2 , 65) who ol^rved that the reaction of calcium 
clay in water solution was always higher than that of Mg- clay. 

It has been noted by various investigators that if a soil is adsorptively 
Saturated with the ions of Ca, Mg, Na, and K and if there is no free 
hydrolysed salt in a soil, then the soil is either neutral or basic. But 
percolation brings exchange of the cations with hydrogen ions of water 
and makes the soil at the same time more acid. It will be seen from the 
tables that the pm values of the gels never exceeded 7 and in case of 
SiOa-gel It became as low as 5 2. This low pa is evidently due to the 
continued leaching during washing of the gels after saturation when 
probably there was a partial exchange of the metal ions with hydrogen ion. 

My best thanks are due to Prof, J. C. Ghosh for suggesting this 
work and his continued interest and advice. 


CnaiacsL iMaoRAXoans, 
Univsksity Of Dacca. 


Received March 31, 1937. 



STUDIES IN ORGANO-ARSENIC COMPOUNDS. PART IV. 
HETEROCYCLIC RING CONTAINING ARSENIC. 

By Hirendra Nath Das-Gupta. 


Only a few heterocyclic compounds containing arsenic in the ring are 
known. It appears from literature that no attempt has hitherto been 
made to synthesise the arsenic analogue of indole. The synthesis of a 
compound of this type was thought to be interesting not only from theoreti- 
cal point of view but also from the expected therapeutic activity.* 

i-Chloroarsindole has now been synthesised in various ways but the 
present communication deals with its preparation directly from benzene 
and / 3 -chlorovinyldichloroarsine (Green and Price, }, Chem. Soc„ 1921, 
119 , 448). Two distinct types of compounds, viz., (i) / 3 -chlorovinylphenyl< 
chloroarsine and, (it) j 3 -chlorovinyldiphenylarsine are formed along with 
a large quantity of liquid and solid by-products by the condensation of 
benzene and ) 3 -chlorovinyldichloroat sine either alone at a high temperature 
or in the presence of anhydrous alumiuium chloride at room temperature. 
The by-pioducts obtained are of diverse types, but only two could be 
isolated namely, (a) yellow crystals (m.p. 170'^) but containing no arsenic, and 
(b) a violet noncrystallisable compound containing arsenic. The identity 
of either compound could not be ascertained. 


CflHo + 


Ck 

> As-CH:CH Cl-> Ph’As (Cl)'CH : CHCl 
CK 

( 1 ) 


Phs-As CH : CHCl 

(H) 


• n^anlfa of preliminary experiments were hopeftfl and the procedure to be adopted 
was {Proc. Mian .Science Congress, 1933, p. 169'. Mannich (Arch Pharm., 

»MS. W*. * 75 *. while studying the action of arsenic trichloride on i-phenyl-j-diethylamino- 
prapine, obtained two different types of compounds, one of them being a derivative 
of arsindole and took no notice of the publication referred to above and conaeqnenUly 
g note was pnbUsbed by the author (/. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1935, W, 647). 
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The synthesis of secondary and tertiary arsines by the above method 
is not uncommon. Thus benzene and arsenic trichloride give primary and 
secondary arsines (cf. La Coste and Michaelis, Ber., 1878, 11 , 1883; Annalertt 
iSSo, 301 , 184). La Coste (Inaug. Dissert., Freiburg, 1879) and Wieland 
lAnnalen, 1923, Ml, 30) have shown that the Friedel-Craft’s reaction may 
he. used for the prei>aration of primary, secondary, and tertiary arsines, 
the yield of the last one being the maximum. 

TIic analytical data of comi)ounds (I) and (II) are in close agreement 
with the theoreticaily calculated figures. To corroborate further the correct- 
ness of the structure of the above compounds the following syntheses 
were effected : 

PhMg lir -h nrAs (CIJ CH : CH'Cl -> Pha As’CH : CHCl 

(I) (ID 

Cl 

' 2PhMgBr + 

Cl 

In each case a tertiary arsine has been obtained which readily gives a solid 
mercuric chloiide double compound of the type Ph 2 As- CH = CHCl, HgCl.;? 
having identical proi)ertics. 

The conversion of /^-chlorovinylplicnylchloroarsine into i-chloio- 
arsindole was effected by heating in dry carbon disulphkle with aluminium 
chloride. The reaction is vigorous without any solvent and a reddish 
violet product of an indefinite nature is formed. 


y As'CH : CHCl Ph.vAs CH : CHCl (II) 


As (Cl) CH ; CHCl 

Besides the analytical data the correctness of the structure of i-chloro- 
arsindole was established by oxidising it with dilute nitric acid to o-carboxy- 
phenylarsonic acid (c/. Lewis and Cheetham, J. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
«, 510; Bert, .dwnolcfi, 1922, 429 , 86, ni ; G. P. 250264; Aeschlimann 
and McCleland, /. Chem. Soc , 1924, 125 , 2025 ; Rosenmund, Ber., 1921, 
94, 438). The o-carboxyphenylarsonk add does not melt up to 320* apd 


7 I AsCl 
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its identity 'with that ol^ined from the usual sources was proved by it^ 
convetsiou into oxide and also hydrolysing the oxide to benzoic acid. 

Expkrimkntai.. 

Interuction of Benzene and fi‘ChlorovinyldichloToarsinc»'^T^\\Q operation 
was conducted with or without aluminium chloride as follows : 

(t) A mixture of ^‘Chlorovinyldichloroarsine (30 g.), dry benzene 
(10 g.) and anhydrous aluminium chloride (7 g.) in a flask, fitted with 
condenser and calcium chloride guard tube, was allowed to stand for some 
time when there was evolution of hydrogen chloride with rise in tempera- 
ture. The reaction was moderated by cooling the flask with ice-cold water. 
Occasionally application of heat was required to start the reaction. The 
deep brown reaction product was allowed to remain for 2 hours. It was 
next decomposed with cold dilute hydrochloric acid and the viscous brown 
product, thus obtained, was extracted first with ether and then with carbon 
tetrachloride. The extracts contained a violet solid which was removed. 
The ethereal extract was washed successively with cold dilute sodium carbo- 
nate solution, dilute hydrochloric acid and water, dried over calcium chloride* 
The solvent was nearly evaporated off, and the solution treated wdth ether 
when a precipitate was formed which was crystallised from acetone in 
needles, m-p. 170° (decomp.); as it contained no arsenic its identity was not 
sought for. It gives fluorescence with alcohol. The solvent was removed 
from the solution and the oil was fractionated, The principal fractions 
collected were at {a) 130-150° 1 5 mm. and ib) i8o-2oo°/5 mm. 

(ti) A mixture of benzene (25 c.c ) and /?-chlorovinyldichloroarsine 
(35 c.c.) was refluxed at 150-60® for 36 hours and the resulting product was 
extracted with ether and the ethereal solution was washed as described above 
and the oil obtained was fractionated. Two fractions were collected 
(1) at 128-148° I4 mm., (2) i 78 'i 95°/4 mm. 

l3’ChloTovinylphenylchloroarsine.--The fraction, b.p. 130-150/5 min, 
W'as redistilled in vacuo through a long fractionating column when a 
light yellow product was obtained, b.p. 138-42® /3 mm. It was identified 
and proved to be analogous to the compound obtained from phcnyldichloro- 
arsine and acetylene (to be communicated later) by its conversion into the acid 
and determining the mixed m.p. The compound possesses an unpleasant 
odour but is not so irritant as the parent substance. [P'ound: 0,38*1; 
H, 2 5; Cl, 28*4; As, 30*3; M.W. (cryoscopic in benzene), 246*8. Calc, 
for CsHtCIjAs : C. 38-5; H, 2*8; Cl, 28*5; As 30*12 per cent. M. W., 249]- 

l3.Chlorovinyldiphenylarsine- —The fraction, b.p. 180*210® /s mm., was 

redistilled at 190-98®/ 3 mm* as a yellow viscous oil. This was identified 

8 
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by ito synthesis from bromobenzeoe and /Sndiloravinyldidiloroarsme : 

To the Grignard reagent from bromobenzene (15 g-), magnesinm 
(a*4g.) in absolute ether (lopc.c), iS-chlorovinyldichloroarsme (xo g*) 
in dry ether was added drop by drop with shaking. The reaction 
inixture was heated for i hour on a water-bathi cooled and decomposed 
by icc-cold dilute hydrochloric acid. The ethereal layer was removed and 
the aqueous layer extracted with more ether. The extracts were washed 
successively with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, dilute hydrochloric acid 
and water and was dried over fused calcium chloride ; the ether evaporated 
of! in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide and the residual oil was distilled at 
198-305V3 mm. During distillation white fumes were evolved and solid 
particles were found to be deposited on the delivery tube. The distillate 
was turbid and it was found to be insoluble in alcohol. It was shaken 
with excess of alcohol, and the lower layer was removed, dissolved in ether 
and filtered. The ether from the filtrate was evaporated off and the liquid 
distilled. The fraction (small in quantity) up to 195° /s mm. was collected 
separately and the main bulk distilled at 195-98^/3 mm. In a similar manner 
this compound was prepared from phenyl magnesium bromide and 
jS'Chlorovinylphenylchloroarsine. 

It is a viscous yellow oil possessing slightly offensive odour. It causes 
blister on the skin. [Found : C* 57 6; H, 3 9; Cl, 12*5; As, 25*2; M.W. 
(ciyoscopic in benzene), 288*9. C14H12CI As requires C, 57*8; H 4*1; 
Cl, 12*2; As, 25*8 per cent. M.W., 290*5], 

P-Chlorovinyldiphenylarsinc Mercuric Chloride . — On mixing mole- 
cular proportions of i 3 -chlorovinyldiphenylarsine and mercuric chloride 
in ether a white precipitate appeared w'hich w^as filtered off, finely 
powdered and washed with excess of ether. It was dissolved in chloroform 
and precipitated by ether and was crystallised from excess of alcohol, m.p. 
238^ The mixed melting point of this compound and that prepared from 
l)cnzene and ^-chlorovinyldichloroarsinc was also found to be 238*^. 
(Found: Hg, 35*5. C14H18CI3 As Hg requires Hg, 35*6 per cent). 

i-Chloroarsindole. — ) 3 -Chlorovinylphenylchloroarsine (22 g.) and anhy- 
dtous aluminium chloride (10 g.) were dissolved in absolute carbon 
disulphide and heated for 7 horns. The evolution of hydro* 

gen chloride was slow and uniform throughout this period and 

the colour of the mixture changed to deep brown. On keeping the 

reaction mixture overnight, two layers separated, the lower one being deep 
brown in colour and the upper one colourless. The mixture was 

decomposed by^ dilute hydrochloric acid. The carbon disulphide layer was 
sepamted an(f the acid layer was extract^ several thqes first with cgrboig 
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tetrachloride * and then with ether. The different extracts were filtered 
and the solvents evaporated off in an atmosphere of COa under reduced 
pressure* The residual brown oil was distilled at 100-75® /6 mm. This was 
redistilled and the following fractions were collected: (a) 100-125^/3 mm* 
(light oil, I c.c.)i (b) 130-145® (yellow oil, 63*5 c.c.). The fraction, b.p. 
130-45®, was redistilled using a long fractionating column when a light yellow 
oil was obtained at 128-35® / 3 It has a very penetrating odour and has a 

very strong corrosive action on the skin. The compound is found to be 
soluble in the common organic solvents. It darkens when kept exposed to 
the action of light. [Found: C, 44 9; H, 27; Cl, i6*3; As, 35*5; M.W. 
(cryoscopic in benzene), 215; CgHeClAs requires C, 45’i; H, 2*8; Cl, 167; 
As, 35’a per cent. M.W., 212*5]. 

i-Mcihylarsindolc, 

AsMe 

CO 

To the magnesium compound from methyl iodide (4 g.) magnesium 
(0*6 g) and dry ether (40 c.c.), i-chloroarsindole (5 g.) in ether was added 
drop by drop. The resulting mixture was heated on a water-bath for 
3 hours and allowed to stand overnight. The mixture was decomposed 
with water and dilute hydrochloric acid. The yellow ethereal layer was 
removed and the coloured aqueous layer was extracted several times with 
ether till it was perfectly colourless. The ethereal solution was iiltercd 
and the ether evaporated off when a golden yellow oil was obtained possess- 
ing the characteristic smell of phenyl mustard oil. This was distilled 
at i42-45®/6 mm. [Found: C, 55*9*, H, 4-8; As, 38*8; M.W. (cryoscopic), 
189. C9H9A8 requires C, 56*2 ; H, 4*6; As, 39*06 per cent. M.W., 192]. 

i^Dimeihyliodoafsindole^ 


CH3 CHa I 

\ I / 

As 
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r^Mfthylanrindole was heated for i hour on a water-bath with excess of 
ihethyl iodide, when crystals separated. The crystals were collected and 
crystaltlfed from alcohol in yellow beautiful needles. It decomposes at 
a 16-18'' bat does not melt upto 320^. (Found: As, 22'4. CioHiilAs 
requires As, 22*4 fxfr cent). 

hMeihylarstndoh Mercuric Chloride , — An ethereal solution of i-methyji- 
arsindole was added to molecular proportion of mercuric chloride in the 
satne solvent The white precipitate was repeatedly washed with ether, 
dried and crystallised from alcohol in white silky needles, m.p. 150-51®. 
(Found: Hg, 43*03. CflHftCljAs Hg requires Hg, 43*1 per cent). 

Oxidation of i-Chloroarsindolc, — i-Chloroarsindole was treated with 
excess of dilute nitric acid (60%). When the vigorous reaction sub- 
sided the reaction mixture was heated to dryness on a water-bath. The 
residue was dissolved in dilute sodium hydroxide solution and o-carboxy- 
phenylarsonic acid was precipitated by dilute hydrochloric acid as a 
colourless solid. It was crystallised from water as colourless glistening 
plates, not melting up to 320°. It was converted into oxide by reducing 
the aqueous solution of the acid by S( )a and HI at 60® and also hydrolysing 
the oxide to benzoic acid. 

My thanks are due to Dr. M. (loswami and to Mr. B. C. Ray for their 
keen interest in this investigation. 

rNIVFRSm' Couwit OK SCIKNCh AND TliCHNOLOt.Y, 

Dki’artmknt ok Ai'PueiJ Chkmistky, Received February 17, >937. 

C \u'r TTA 



SYNTHESIS OF NEW LOCAL ANyi^THETICS. PART II. 


By Kidar Nath Gaind, Abdul Wahab Khan and Jnankndra Nath RIy. 


In part I of this series (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1937, H, 13) some estets 
of a-acyloxy-i8-aminoalkylwobutyric acid have been described which are 
endowed with local anaesthetic property. In the present investi8:ation wc 
have synthesised some compounds possessing the following genera! formula: 

CHj_CHa 

CHa^_ ^N — CHa 

HaC CHs 

(I) 


/O-COR' 

I 'C(H)R 
Me 


The starting material was a-hydroxy-^-chlorotsobutyric acid described in 
Parti. 

The o-hydroxy-/ 3 -chloroisobutyric acid was first esterified witli various 
alcohols (ethyl, propyl, isopropyl and benzyl alcohols) and the resulting 
esters were heated with piperidine in dry benzene solution under pressure, 
at 100°. The crude condensation products (unpurifiable liquids) were, 
directly acylated with benzoyl chloride or />-nitrobenzoyl chloride. The 
hydrochloride of the acylated base (1) was purified and the products in the 
c?i<u? of i>-nitrobenzoyl derivatives were further reduced to the corresponding 
aminobenzoyl derivatives. 

An alteraative scheme was followed in which chloroacctone was 
condensed with piperidine to get piperidinoacetone previously described by 
Stoermer and Burkert (Bcr., 1895, 28 , 1200). It formed a bisulphite com- 
pound, which reacted with potassium cyanide solution to give 
/8.piperidino-o-hydroxyisobutyronitrile (III). The hydrolysis of the 
nitrile with acids did not succeed as the substance decomposed into 
piperidine and the aliphatic component when the ester hydrochloride was 
treated with mildest of alkali. 
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The products described in the paper have strong local anaesthetic 
property, the toxicity and other details are being investigated at the King 
George Medical College, Lucknow A full account of these will appear 
elsewhere. 


KxrEKlMKNTAL. 

Eikyl a-Bemoylo:iy'fi-pipeiidino\sobuiyraie, — Ethyl ^-chloro-a- 
hydroxywbutyrate (8 g., b.p. mm.) (cf, Foumeau “Organic 

Medicaments/' 1925, p. 222) and piperidine (8 2 g.) was heated in ben- 
zene solution (50C.C.) under pressure at 100 for 6 hours. After the 
removal of precipitated pii>cridine hydrochloride, the filtrate was washed 
with water, dried, solvent removed and the residue (5 5 g.) was directly 
heated with benzoyl chloride (5 g.) in toluene solution for 3 hours on an 
oil*bath. The cooled product was left at o*" for 12 hours. The separated 
solids were filtered and waslied with dry ether and finally crystallised 
from hot acetone in needles, m.p. 128®. (Found : N, 3 95 ; Cl, 10*28. 
CisH.« ()4NC1 re<iuires N, 3*94 ; Cl, 9*98 per cent). 

Hydrochloride of Ethyl tlrobcmoyloxy-P- piperidinoisobutyrate. — 
(I, R — Et, R' * C(jH 4*N02). — A mixture of c-nitrobenzoyl chloride (9g.), 
ethyl a-hydroxy-^S-piperidinoisobutyrate {8’6 g.) and toluene (xoo c.c.) was 
heated on the oil-bath for 2i hours. The product w'as isolated as described 
before. The hydrochloride crystallised from acetone — alcohol or from hot 
acetone in needles, m.p. 76®, yield 14*7 g. The substance crystallised 
with a molecule of acetone. (Found : N, 6 21 ; Cl, 7’4. Cj 
C3H0O requires N, 6*1 ; Cl, 7*7 per cent). The substance on heating 
gives off acetone which was qualitatively tested and established. 
[Found (in the material dried in high vacuo at 68®) : N, 6 75 ; Cl, 8*5. 
CiflHy^O^NjCl reejuires N, 6*9; Cl, 8*8 i>er cent). 

Ethyl a^p^Aminobenzoyloxy-P-piperidinoisobutyrale. — The foregoing 
nitro ester hydrochloride (5 g.) was catalytically reduced in alcohol with 
platinum* oxide and hydrogen. The solution after reduction was filtered 
and three-fourths of this solvent removed in vacuo. The residue was 
left in vacuo. After three days, crystallisation was complete. The 
product was washed with dry ether. It could not be satisfactorily 
recrystallised as considerable loss of material occurs, m.p. loa^. (Found : 
Cl, 9*1. C18HS7O4N1CI requires Cl, 9*5 per cent). 

propyl piperidinoisobulytate.^Tlxe acid (15 g.) was 

esterified with propyl alcohol in the usual manner, b.p. la'o'^/zs mm. 
(Found : Cl, 19*49. CtHisOsCI requires Cl, 19*6 percent), A mixture of 
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the foregoing ester (q’S g*), piperidine (lo g.) in benzene was heated under 
pressure as deseribed before. The crude product was benzoylated by heating 
with benzoyl chloride in toluene solution. The hydrochloride (I, R»C8H7, 
R' =» Ph) was crystallised from acetone-ether mixture, m.p. ixs’* 
(Pound: Cl, 9*8. C19H28O4NCI requires Cl, 9*6 per cent). 

The preparation of (I, R = woCsHt,!! in place of R'CO). — iroPro- 
pyl ^-chloro-a-hydroxywobutyrate (c/. Parti) (9*3 g), piperidine (qg.) in 
dry benzene (5 c.c.) was heated at 100® under pressure for 6 hours. Th^ 
precipitated piperidine hydrochloride was removed and the benzene solution 
well washed with water, dried and the solvent removed- The residual oil 
in ether was converted into the hydrochloride by ethereal hydrogen chlo- 
ride and the precipitated solids were crystallised from a mixtute of ether 
and alcohol, m.p. 115®. (Found: Cl, 13*6. C 12H 2 4O 3 NCI requires Cl, 
i3’4 per cent). 

Hydrochloride of isoPropyl a. Benzoyloxy-fi- piper idinoisobuty rate 
(I, R' = Ph, R = i^o-CsHy) was converted into the free ester 
(2 g.) and was heated with benzoyl chloride (1*5 g.) at 130® for i 
hour. After cooling the reaction mixture was kept in contact with dry ether 
at o® for 12 hours. The solids were collected and crystallised from a mix- 
ture of hot acetone and ether, m.p. 156®. (Found : Cl, 9*32. Ci9H28^l4NCl 
requires Cl, g 6 per cent). 

Hydrochlordc of i^Propyl p-Nitrohcnzoyloxy^fi-piperidinoisobutyiatc . — 
/>-Nitrobenzoyl chloride (5 g.) in dry toluene (50 c.c.) was heated with iso- 
propyl ; tt-hydroxy-/?-piperidino i^ebutyrate (5*1 g.). The product, isolated as 
described before, was crystallised from a mixture of acetone and alcohol in 
needles. m,p. 61®. (Found : N, 6*54; Cl, 8*30. C19H27O6N2CI requires 
N, 6*76 ; Cl, 8*56 per cent). 

The foregoing nitro compound was reduced with platinum oxide cata- 
lyst as described before but the product could not be satisfactorily recrys* 
tallised as it was extremely hygroscopic. 

Hydrochloride of Benzyl a-Benzoyloxy-P-pipcridinoisobulyrate, — ^Benzyl 
jS-chloro-a-hydroxyiscbutyrate (c/. Part I) (7 g.) and piperidine (5*5 g.) was 
condensed and the product isolated in the usual manner. The crude product 
(i g.) and benzoyl chloride (0*7 g.) were heated at 150® for 2-3 hours. The 
semi-solid mass obtained after the addition of ether,- solidified on keeping at 
o® for 2 weeks. It was recrystallised from a mixture of ether and alcohol, 
m.p. 195-97®. (Found: Cl, 87. *’C33H2«04NC1 requires Cl, 8*5 per cent). 

Piperidinoacetone was preimred by the method of Stoermer and Burkert 
(ioc. «*(.). (Oxime, m.p. 104® ; phenylhydrazone, m.p, 63®). 
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fi^Pip£ridinO’^’hydfoxy\BObuiyfoniifiles'^lPip^tidmoBLceXC(ne(i$ g.) was 
shaken with a solution of sodium hydrogen. sulphite (i8 g. in i8c>c« 
of water) in the cold. A solution of potassium cyanide (lo g. in lo c.c. 
pf water) was added with shaking, the temperature was not allowed 
to exceed 5®. The separated oil was extracted with ether and then the 
solvent removed, yield 6*5 g. It decomposes on distillation under reduced 
pressure. The foregoing nitrile was hydrolysed to the ester in absolute 
alcoholic solution with hydrogen chloride by boiling for U hotirs. On 
treatment with sodium carlx)naie solution the ester hydrochloride 
decompOKHl into pi[>eridiiie and ethyl a/?-dihydroxyi 5 obutyrate. 

One of us (K.N.O.) is indebted to the Lady Tata Trust for a scholarship 
which enabled him to take part in this investigation. 

The IJNivKRsm' Chsmica/. Received February 20, 1937. 

Lahomatokiss, Lahokr 


INDIGOID VAT DYES OF THE ISATIN SERIES. PART II. 
3-INDOLE-2'.(6'.METHYL)-THIONAPHTHENEINDIGOS. 

By SisiR Kumak Guha. 

It has been found from a study of the tinctorial properties of 
a-(5-niethyl) thionaphthene-acenaphthylene-indigos (Guha, J. Indian Chem. 
Soc., 1933, 10 , 679) and those of the corresponding 2-(6-niethyl) derivatives 
(Guha, ibid., 1936, 13 , 94) that Martinet's rule (Rer. Gen. Mai. Col., 1931, 
38 , 17) is applicable to 3-thionaphthene-acenaphthylene indigos (Bezdzik and 
Friedlander, Monatsh , 1908,29, 386; E-P. 344/08; G. P. 226244; Mayerand 
SchSnfelder, Ber., 192a, 88, 2972; G. P. 213504; E. P 20003/08; Guha, 
J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932,9, 423) as far as one methyl group in the 
thionaphthene part of the molecule is concerned. Further, Guha and 
Basu-Mallik prepared 3-indole-2'-(5'-inethyl)-thionaphthene indigos {]. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1934, 11 . 395) and showed that these indigoid dyes impart deeper 
siiades on cotton and on wool than those of the 2>(5-methyl)-thionaphthene- 
acenaphthyleneindigos (('mha, loc, cil.). 
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In view of these observations, the present work was undertaken with 
the object of preparing 3-indole-2'-(6'-niethyl)-thionaphtheneindigos and 
comparing them with those of the corresponding s'-methyl derivatives 
(Guha and Basu-Mallik, loc, cii,). It was also intended to examine how 
far Martinet's rule is obeyed by 3-indole-2'-thionaphthene indigo, commercially 
known as Thioindigo Scarlet R (Bezdzik and Priedlander, Monatsh,, 1908, 
29 , 376; E. P- 17162/06; G. P. 241327) and its derivatives (Ciba Red G, etc., 
E. P. 19158/07 and G. P. 277358) having one methyl group present in the 
thionaphthene nucleus of the molecule. 

6-Methyl-3-hydroxythionaphthene (Friedlander, 9 , 589; Auwers and 
Thies, Ber., 1920, 93 , 2293) has, therefore, been condensed with isatin, 
5-chloro-, 5-bromo-, 5;7-dibromo-, 5-bromo-7-nitro-, and 5:7-dinitroisatin 
and the corresponding vat dyes obtained easily. All of them when 
rubbed develop a beautiful lustre, although not copi)ery like ordinary 
indigo. This property is also exhibited by the corresponding 5'-methyl 
derivatives (Guha and Basu-Mallik, loc. cit.) now studied by the present 
author for comparison. They resemble the corresponding 5'-methyl 
derivatives in solubility, in the action of heat above 310® and 
in the action of cold concentrated sulphuric acid in producing 
characteristic colouration. Most of these dyes possess well-developed 
dyeing properties. All of them dye wool from an acid bath producing 
uniformly and fully developed shades. They dissolve in alkaline 
hydrosulphite giving vats, the colours of which are similar to those of the 
corresponding 5'-methyl compounds, and from these vats the original dyes 
are reprecipitated on oxidation. The colours imparted on cotton by the 
mother compoundi its chloro, and bromo derivatives are slightly lighter 
than those of the shades of the original substances but in case of dibromo, 
bromonitro, and dinitro derivatives uniform deep shades have been 
obtained. 

These 3-indole-2'-(6'-inethyl)-thionaphtheneindigos are decisively much 
lighter in colour than the analogously composed 5'-mcthyl derivatives 
(Guha and Basu-Mallik, loc. cit.), a result in conformity with Martinet's 
rule. It has also been found that the 6'.methyl dyes obtained from isatin, 
5-chloro-, and its 5-bromo derivatives developed colours 011 cotton and on 
wool which are deeper than those of the nearly corresponding 6-methyl- 
compounds in the acenaphthenequinone series [c/,, 2-(5-methyl)-thionaph- 
thene-acenaphthyleneindigos and 3-indole- 2'- (5'-methyl ) -thionaph thene- 
indogosi Guha and Guha and Basu-Mailik, loc. ciu]. 

The colours obtained from the dyes mentioned in this pai)er and 
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those from the corresponding s'-methyl derivatives (Guha and Basu- 
Mallik, loc» cit ), are compared in the following table. 


Sttbhtances. 

Colour on wool 

Colour on cotton. 

r 3-Indolf3'. (6'.nicthyI)-lhionaphthcne- 
indigr> 

Red 

Light red 

3-Ind^iIe-2'-(5'*niethyJ)-thionaphthene. 

indigo 

Brilliant 
scarlet red 

Light red 

3- ( 5-Chk>r<>) -i ndole-a'- (6'.mcth yl ) -th io- 
naphtheneindigo. 

Red 

Red 

3-(5-Chl^iro)-fndole-2'.(5'-methyl)-thio- 

naphtheneindigo. 

Scarlet red 

Scarlet red 

3- (.s-Hromo) -in<lfile-2'- (6 -mclhvl) -Ihio- 
nnphtheneindigo. 

Red 

Red 

3- (5- Uromo) •indole.2'- (.s'-niethyh -thio- 
naphtheneindigf). 

Scarlet red 

Scarlet red 

3* (5 • 7-I>ibrotiio) -indole-2'- f6'-methyl)- 
th ionaphtheneindigo. 

Light scarlet 
red 

Scarlet red 

3 * (5 : 7-r)ibronio) -indolc-2'- f.s'methyl)- 
thionapbt he nc indigo 

Deep red 

Deep red 

3- (5-Bronio-7-nitro) •indole.2'- (6'-nicthyl) - 
thioimphtheneindign. 

Red 

Dark red 

3-(5-BronK>-7-nitro) -indole-2'- (5'-niethyI). 
thionaphtheneindigo. 

Dark red 

Dark red 

3- (5 : 7-1 >i nitro) -indole-a'- (6'-nicthyl) -thio- 
naphlhencindigo. 

Blood red 

Dark red 

yiS :7-l>initro)-indoIe-2'- (s'-methyD-thio- 
nnphtheneindigo. 

Dark red 

Dark red 


Further work for studying the preparation and properties of 3-indole. 
2'.(4'-inethyl).t)iioimi>htheneindigos has been undertaken. 

Experimental. 

The indigoid dyes have been prepared by a method similar to that 
descrilxxl by ('tuha and Basii-Mullik (loc, cii.) for the preparation of 
3.indole-2'-(5'-niethyl).thionaplitheneindigos. 

yIndole-2’A&-mcthyl)-thionaphihencindigo. 


“'nr 

“x/X/^CO 

’ NH 


a; 


CO 

<j; ' 

s 
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It was prepared from isatin (0*735 &•) and 6-inethyl-3-hydroxythio- 
naphthene (0*82 g.) in 60 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 4 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. It separated in silky scarlet bundles of sharp needles. 
The product (1*194 g.) crystallised from glacial acetic acid in silky red 
crystals. It is moderately soluble in benzene, acetone and chloroform. It 
dyes wool in red shades from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat. (Found : 
S, 11*33. CijHj 1O2NS requires S, 10*92 per cent). 

3-{5-Chloro)-indole-2^-(6*-mcihyl)-thionaphihencindigo separated as 
long red needles by the condensation of 5-chloroisatin (0*544 g.) and 
6-inethyl-3-hydroxythionaphtliene (0*492 g.) in 115 c.c. of acetic acid and 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The dye (0-864 g.) crystallised 
from pyridine in clusters of deep red needles. It dyes both wool and 
cotton in red shades. (Found: Cl, 10*85. CitHioOjNCIS requires Cl, 
10*83 cent). 

y{yBromo)-indole-2'-{&-mcihyl)-ihionaphihcncindigo was obtained as 
long silky red needles by reacting 5-bromoisatin (0*452 g.) and 6-methyh 
3-hydroxythionaphthene (0*328 g.) in 75 c.c. of acetic acid and 5 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The substance (0*652 g.) was crystallised 
from pyridine in fibre-like deep red long needles when it lost its silky lustre. 
The dyeing shades on wool and on cotton are similar to those of the chloro 
compound but is slightly deeper in each case. (Found : Br, 21*13. 
C17H1 o()2NBrS requires Br, 21*51 per cent). 

y(s:y-Dibro7no)-indole-2'-{6'-mcihyl)-ihionaphihcncindigosep^rvitc(\fro\n 
5:7-dibromoisatin (o*6i g.) and the methylhydroxythionaphthcnc (0*328 g.) 
in 100 c.c. of acetic acid and 5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid in 
deep red fibre-like small needles. The dye (0*819 g.) crystallissd from 
nitrobenzene in beautiful foliated needles. It dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid with an olive-brown colour. It dyes wool in light scarlet-red shades 
and cotton in scarlet-red shades. (Found; Br, 3539 . CirlljiOgNBr^S 
requires Br, 35*47 per cent). 

y(yBromo»7‘nitro)-indole-2'-{&-mcihyl)-ihionaphtheneindigo was pre- 
pared from 5-bromo-7-nitroisatin (0*813 g.) and 6-niethyl-3-hydroxy.thio* 
naphthene (0*492 g.) in 95 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 6 c.c. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The light scarlet-red substance (1*099 g.) sepa- 
rated from pyridine in fine hair-like ne^les. It dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid with a yellowish-green colour. It dyes wool in red shades and cotton 
in dark red shades. (Found : Br, i9-43- 7H904N2BrS requires Br, 19.18 
per cent). 

y{s:7^Dinitroyindole-2^&-tnethylhthionaphlheneindigo.^The dark red 
crystalline precipitate (0*692 g.), obtained from 6:7-dinitroisatin (0*474 «*) 
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and 6 -rncthyl- 3 -hydroxythioiiaphthetie (0*328 g.) in 65 c.c. of acetic acid 
and 3 — 4 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, separated from pyridine 
in fine needles. It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with an olive-bfown 
colouration. It dyes wool in blood>rcd shades and cotton in dark red 
shades. (Found ; S, 8 45. Ci 7H»OoN»S requires S, 8*35 per cent)* 

Chimicai. L^katory, 

SciRNCK Cousos, Received February 25, 1937. 
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Offloial and TentatlYe Methods of Analysis of the Association of 
Official Adricultural Chemists, Fourth Kdition, 1935. Pum.KsiiKi) wy the 
Association ov Official Agricultural Chemists at Washington D. C. 
Pp. 710. Price $5-50 (foreign). 

“ The fourth issue**”** is presen ted***to the i)ublic in accordance with 
the plan to publish a revision every five years.*** 

The general arrangement of subject matter follows the plan adopted 
for the second and third editions. Certain unsatisfactory methods have 
been omitted ****. The methods for beers, wines and distilled liquors, 
which constitute Chapter XVII in the third edition, have l)een assembled 
in three chapters entitled, respectively! Malt Beverages, Sirups and Extracts, 
and Brew ing Materials ; Wines ; and Distilled Liquors. Two chapters of 
the third edition, i.c., XIII Fibres, and XIV Paper and Paper Materials, have 
been deleted because at the present time the work on the materials is not 
considered to be of sufficient importance to enough members of our Associa- 
tion to warrant co-operative referee work, and further because such methods 
are being satisfactorily studied elsewhere. 

Attention is called to a few of the additions to the methods which have 
special significance. In Chapter I, Soils, the method for the determination 
of selenium is timely, as is also the method for the determination of the 
acid-forming and non-acid -forming quality of fertilizers, in Chapter II, 
Fertilizers, because these subjects have assumed special importance during 
the last two years. The method for the determination of the phenol co- 
efficient of disinfectants, included in Chapter VI on Insecticides and 
Fungicides, is an example of a departure into a field of more unusual methods. 
Chapter XII, Plants, has been materially revised and enlarged, and now 
includes a method for the determination of lignin. Methods have also been 
added under the chapter heading 'Nuts and Nut Products.' 

The method for the determination of lead given in the chapter on 
Baking Powders has been deleted. Only the comprehensive method for 
lead in Chapter XXIX* Metals in Foods, has been included. The vitamin 
D assay by preventive biological test in Chapter XXVII, Orain and Stock 
Feeds, should be noted, as should also the revised and rearranged 
Chapter XXXIV, Sugars and Sugar Products. 
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Another ixmovation which should later make a valuable addition to 
the book is Appendix I, which presents methods for the preparation and 
standardization of solutions. At present only procedures for hydrochloric 
acid and alkali are given, but with the appointment of a referee on this 
subject other material will soon be available. A revised and enlarged section 
on definitions of terms and interpretation of results on fertilizers and liming 
materials constitutes Api)endix II. " 

The above extracts taken from the preface indicate the main additions 
and alteiations made in the present edition as compared with the previous 
edition. This standard publication needs no introduction and the present 
edition will l)c found as authoritative and useful as, if not more than, its 
predecessors. It will i>erhaps be useful even at the expense of making 
this review lengthy to indicate the additions and alterations in some detail. 

Chap. I. Methods of detennination of arsenic and selenium have been 
added, 'riic method of determination of iodine has been des- 
crilxxi ill more detail. 

Chap. II. Methods of determination of moisture by distillation with 
loiuene, water insoluble nitrogen in cyanamide, total magnesia 
and acid-forming and non-acid-forming quality fertilizers, have 
been added. The chapter has been rearranged. 

Chap, VI. A method of determination of phenol coefficients of disin- 
fectants has been added. 

Chap. VUI. The sections on rosin and turpentine oil have been enlarged. 
Cnap. IX. Sections on oleoresinous varnishes, raw linseed oil and boiled 
linseetl oil have been added. 

Chap. XII. .Methods of detennination of sodium and potassium, iodine, 
selenium, ammonia in tobacco, free nicotine in tobacco and 
lignin have been added. The chapter has been revised and 
considerably enlarged. 

Chap. XVT. The section on metliyl alcohol has been enlarged and a 
• sulvsectioii under ‘Cordials and Liquors’ added. 

Chap. XVII. The sections on lead and fluorides have been omitted. 

Chap. XIX. A section on silver number of detection of cocoanut and palm 
kernel oils has been added. 

Chap. XX. Sections on benzoyl peroxide bleach in flour, detection of 
rye flour in wheat flour, diastatic activity of flour, viscosity of 
acidulated flour and milk solids in bread have been added. 
The chapter has been considerably enlarged. 

Cliap. XXII. Sections on sediment test, lactose in process cheese and 
gums in cheese have been added. 
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Chap. XXIII. Methods of detenninatioii of dextrose and sucrose and 
glycerol and sections on acidity of ether extract and aniinonia 
nitrogen have been added. 

Chap. XXVI. Sections on iaevo- malic acid and inactive malic acid liave 
been added. 

Cnap. XXVII. Sections on protein, cyanogenetic glucosides in feeds 
and similar materials have Ix^en enlarged and a section on 
vitamin D assay by preventive biological test has been added. 
Chap. XXIX. The sections on arsenic and lead have lxx‘n enlarged 
and a section on mercury has been added. 

Chap. XXX. It is a new chapter. 

Chap. XXXI. A section on cotton seed has been added. 

Chap. XXXIII. The section on volatile oil has Ixjcn enlarged. 

Chap. XXXVIl. A sub-section on flourides under ‘Potable Waters* has 
been added. 

Chap. XXXVni. A gama ray method has been added. 

Chap. XXXIX- The sections on elixir of teri)cne hydrate, ipomea, jalap, 
podophyllum and aloin have been added and the section on 
bio-assay of drugs has been enlarged. 

An ap|>endix on standard solutions has lx:en added. 

J. N. M. 

Drilling Mud; Its Manuboture and Testing By P. Evans, M.A., 
F.C.S., M. Inst. P.T. AND A. Rbid, M.A., A.M. Inst. P.T. Puhushep 
BY THE Mining AND Geological Institute OF India, Calcutta. Pp. 263. 
Price Rs. 13 or 195. 6 d . (including iostagk). 

The work under review forms volume XXXII of the Tiansactions of 
the Mining and (Geological Institute of India. It is divided into parts 
Part I dealing with the manufacture, maintenance and reconditioning of 
‘drilling mud* and Part II with the testing and the study of its various 
physical properties. These properties include specific gravity, viscosity, 
thixotropy, surface tension, stability, salinity, acidity and alkalinity, size of 
the particles and plastering power. One of the most important proi)ertjes 
of drilling mud is its viscosity, about which much confusion exists in the 
literature both regarding measurement and interpretation of results. The 
authors have discussed this subject very comprehensively and have 
emphasised, very correctly indeed, on the necessity of recognising at least 
two factors, via., the Veld value' and the ‘mobility* in the determination 
of resistance to flow^ of mud fluid through narrow tubes. Thixotropy is a 
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phenomenon of fairly common occurrence in drilling mud and when a 
thixotropic ‘sol’ sets to ‘gel’, the process is accompanied by changes in 
viscosity. This phenomenon and its possible bearing on the variable 
viscosity observed in plastic flow have also received careful treatment in 
this paper. The text is well illustrated and the references cover a wide 
range of relevant literature. The detailed lists of contents and the complete 
indices make it easy to turn to any of the subjects dealt with. The paper 
furnishes a good example as to how a problem of purely scientific research 
can yield results having important technical application. 

The liditor of the Transactions of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India will wx‘lcome contribution to the discussion of the paper reviewed. 
The volume can be had from 

The Publisher, 27, Chowrangliee, Calcutta, India, 
and 

The Institution of Petroleum Technologists, Aldine House. Bedford 
Street, Strand, London W.C. 2. 

B. N. G. 



OXIDATION OF SULPHYDRYL BODIES BY HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE IN PRESENCE OF INORGANIC CATALYSTS. 
PART II. OXIDATION OF CYSTINE BY MEANS OF 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE IN PRESENCE OF VANADIC 

ACID SOL. 

By J. C. Ghosh and B. C. Kar. 

In a previous paper {/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1934, 11 , 485) the oxidation 
of cystine and dithiodiglycollic acid by means of hydrogen i)croxide in 
presence of tungstic acid and molybdic acid sols has been descril)ed. 
Oxidation of cystine by means of hydrogen iHjroxide can also be carried out 
in presence of vanadic acid sol. Cysteic acid has been isolated as tlie main 
product of oxidation. Ammonia, sulphuric acid and carbon dioxide in 
small quantities have also been detected. 

X P E R I M a N T A I.. 

Cysieic Acid, 

Cystine (2*5 g.) was dissolved in minimum quantity of pure strong 
hydrochloric acid and 100 c.c. of redistilled water were added. Hydrogen 
peroxide was added in slight excess, one molecule of cystine requiring five 
molecules of hydrogen iwoxide to form cysteic acid, o*o5M-sodinm tungs- 
tate (2 c.c.) in the form of sol was then added and the reaction mixture was 
kept at room temperature (28-30®) with occasional shaking. After a few 
days when all the cystine was oxidised as shown by its absence when tested 
with uric acid reagent, the reaction mixture was evaporated slowly in a 
vacuum desiccator containing sulphuric acid at room temiHjrature. P'ine 
crystals of cysteic acid were obtained which were removed w^hen completely 
dry by extracting with absolute alcohol and recrystallised from water in a 
desiccator. 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide . — Carbon dioxide was e.stimated by the 
following arrangements as shown in Pig. i. 
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A and B are two Klass stoppered U-tubes filled with soda lime to absorb 
atmo^heric carbon dioxide and C is the reaction chamber fitted with a 
rubber cork through which the inlet and outlet tubes and a small glass 
stopiK*red seiiarating funnel pass. D and E contain calcium chloride to 
absorb moisture. F and (1 are two other glass stoppered U-tubes containing 
soda lime. In F carbon dioxide from the reaction chamber is absorbed. 
Ct is the guard tube. All the tubes are joined l)y means of pressure tulies 
and made air-tight liy coating the joints with paraffin wax. 

Cystine solution (B c.c.) in hydrochloric acid containing 0 25 g. 
cystine and hydrogen i>eroxide solution (5 c.c.) containing peioxide 1*5 
times the theoretical amount to form cysteic acid were placed in the reaction 
chamber and tightly filled. Air w'as then drawn through the whole 
apparatus for 1 hour at a slow rate by means of an aspirator to remove 
the carbon dioxide initially present in the reaction chamber. The soda lime 
tube F was then very accurately weighed. Freshly prepared sol (2 c.c.) 
containing i c.c. o iM .sodium tungstate was then introduced through the 
separating funnel and shaken by bubbling air for a few minutes and 
allow'ed to stand at room temi>erature for 36 hours. After that period 
carl)on dioxide was al)sorbed in F by drawing air for three hours. On 
weighing the tulx: an increase in weight (4 3 mg.l was obtained. The 
control exiKjriment similarly carried out but without the sol gave an 
increase in weight of only 0*3 mg. 

Ammonia and Sulphuric Acid , — Ammonia and sulphuric acid can be 
easily detected in the reaction mixture, the former l)y Nessler’s reagent and 
the latter by l>arium chloride, kc*eping suitable control. 0*2 O. of cystine 
gives al>out i mg. of ammonia after 48 hours. 


Kinetics oi Reaction, 

The methods of investigation are e.\actly the same as in the case of 
tungstic. acid and molybdic acid sols (c/. Ghosh and Kar, ioc. cit,). The 
sol was prepared by the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid to chemically 
pure scKlium vanadate a few minutes before the experiment was begun. 


4 NaV08 2HCI « Na«0, aVyO., 2NaCl + HaO. 


No spontaneous decomi>osition of hydrogen iKjroxide took place at low 
concentration of the sol used, 
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The sol itself liberates iodine from 
Fig. 2. 



a solution of i>otassiuni iodide in 
sulphuric acid. It has Ix^en 
found that the total amount of 
iodine liberated by a mixture of 
sol and hydrogen peroxide is 
equal to the sum of the two 
liberated scjiarately. 

A correlation was, therefore, 
made in every experiment for 
the iodine lilierated by the sol. 
The results of kinetic measure- 
ments are given below. In all 
the experiments the concen- 
tration of sol is expressed in 
terms of NaVO;^. Table I 
gives a typical experiment in 
detail. The velocity is repre- 
sented by a unimolecular equa- 
tion of the form, 


/v = 



log 


a — jci 
a— a '2 


Tabi.k 1 . 

Cone, of H9O2 = o*o^SsM, Cystine = 0*00417^. NaVO^ ■* o'ooiM. 
^>11*1*15. Volume^ 15 c.c. Temp. =31®. Composition of the reaction 
mixture: 3 c.c. of cystine + 6 c.c. ofHCl + 3C.c. of sol + 3 c.c . of H.^( )o. 



Time. 

(»*<>iN-thi<> = 0'^(>4 r.c. 
of reaction mixture. 

fv. 


0 iiiin. 

3*92 c.c. 


X. 

4 

3*89 

0*0012 (l Si 2) 

2. 

43 

3*68 

0*0012 (2 Si 3) 

3- 

88*5 

3*46 

0*00125 (38:4) 

4- 

128*5 

3*28 

o*fX)i3 (4 8 5) 

5- 

172-5 

3*10 

o*f 10125 (5 8 8) 

6 . 

231*5 

2*9(> 



Mean 0*00124 
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Tabi.e II. 

E 0 ecl of varying the concentration of cystine. 


Temp. >=31'’. pm — vtS ' NaV()3 = oc)Oi M. 


Intttfll 
(if cyhtiiic. 

Cone, of Hj( )|. 

K (mean) 

u*U)4i7 M 

o*ti6A/ 

(>•00156 

(».ofj 834 

o‘o6 

o-ooioS 

0*01251 

o*o5K 

0.00091 


Table III. 

Effect of varying the concentration of H2()2. 

Teiiii).*3i°. Cystine** 0-0041 7M. NaV03=o-ooiJM. 




pu -I ‘56. 

— — .A. 

pu -1*15. 

Initiiil eolie. 
ofllf02(A/) . 

t»*0236 

0*0481 0*0776 

0*0236 

0*0385 o*o6 

K 

.. o'OooS 

o*o(x»85 o*o(X>95 

0*00093 

0*00124 o*(K)156 


When is plotted graphically against i /cone, of hydrogen i)croxide 
a straight line isphtained {cf. I*'ig. 2). 

Table IV. Table V. 

Effect of varying the concentration Effeet of varying the temperature. 

• of NaVO.^, 

Teiiip.*3i' . ^11= 1*56. Cystine *»o‘cx)4 1 7M. 

Cystine = o-(X)4 1 7M . NaV( >3 = 0001 M . 


Cone, of 

Cone. t»f NaV()j. 

1 

K. j 

1 

Temp. 

Cotic. of 

K , 

0'0224Af 

o*(Joo5 

1 

0*0004 

21*' 

0*0253 A/ 

0*00037 

0*0236 

0*001 

o*ooo8 

31 * 

0*0236 

0*00080 

0*0243 

0*002 

0*0015 
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Tabi.k VI. 


Effect of varying (he />ii . 


Temp. = 31''. 

Cystine = 0*004 1 7 M . 

NaV03 = oiKuiW. 



0*0236 

0*0236 

U.0243 

pH 

1-15 

1*56 

2*3 

K 

O* 00 CKJ 3 

0 otxvS 

0*00026 


Sodium tungstate and ammonium niolytxlatc also catalyse the oxidation 
of cystine by means of hydrogen peroxide. But unlike them pure sodium 
vanadate is not capable of catalysing the reaction . 

Chemical Laboratory, 

The UNivERsn*Y, Received March 31, 1937. 

Dacca. 



THERMOAGEING OF COLLOIDS. PART II. VARlATloKt 
OF THE VISCOSITY AND OPACITY. 

By Smridkar Sarvottam Jo.shi and Gajendra Singh. 

In a previous coinniunication (Joshi and P. V. J. Rao, /. Indian C/iem^ 
Soc., 1936, 18 , 217) results were recorded for change in /ip , the refrac- 
tive index proiluced by Ihcimoagcing some 19 colloids at different 
concentrations. In view of the fact that changes in viscosity and opacity 
have lieen widely employed to measure the corresponding degree of 
coagulation produced (for evidence to the contrary, c/. Joshi and co-workers, 
vide infra) and the possible analogy between ‘ageing’ and coagulation it 
was considered desirable to examine the influence of ‘thennoageing’ on the 
above jvoperties. It may also be mentioned that while the previous work 
on ‘thermoageing’ has been designed chiefly to study it in relation to 
coagulation (Davies, /. Phys. t hem.. 1929, 38 , 274), detailed data are not 
available in the literature for changes in the more important physical 
proiierties consequent on ’thermoageing’, with the exception perhaps of 
an earlier paper from these laboratories {loc. cit.). 

H X !■ K R I M E N T A I,. 

The colloid solutions of AsjSj, MnOj, SbaSs, Fe.,0,, and Prussian 
blue were preparetl and their colloid contents estimated as described in 
Part I (/of. (■//.); that of HgS was prepared by adding, in small quantities 
and with reiieated .shaking, from HjS water to A', u.-Hg(CN)... solution, 
until just a trace of the gas was perceptible. It was found that the colloid 
showed sensible coagulation on standing for about 10 days. The 
Ihetmoageing exiieriments were, therefore, carried out with a fresh sol. 
'1‘he molylKlenum blue was prepared by reducing with HsS an acidified 
(with IljSt )<) solution of ammonium molylxlate, while boiling hot. The 
excess of HgS was next removed by a current of hydrogen and the sol 
tendered electiolyte-free by dialysis. Selenium sol was prepared by 
reducing with a stream of S( tg with continuous shaking, a solution of about 
1 g. of Set )g in 5(H) c.c. of water after addition of about 20 c.c. of gelatine 
Before reduction the solution was warmed to 50®. The stability of the 
colloid was such that just slight sedimentation ensued after about a month. 
Colloidal vanadous acid was prepared by dispersing a small amount of 
V gO;, by reiieatedly taking it up with w ater. About 10 % aluminium 

acetate was added drop by drop to boiling water with continuous 
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shaking till the faint smell of acetic acid was just i^rceptible. This was 
next boiled for about 15 minutes, when the smell of the acid 
disappeared. The AI2O3 sol, thus obtained, was quite clear and stable. 
Suspensions of the linseed and tit oil were prepared by the precipitation 
method described by Joslii (Kolloid 1923, 34 , 197; cf. also, J* Bombay 
r/mv.t 1935, 4 140). 

A definite volume measured at a fixed temi>erature of each of the 
above sols was 'thermoagecr by refluxing it on a water-bath for 24 hours 
(except in the case of colloidal HgS, selenium and Al^O^ for which the 
times were shorter). A very slight reduction of volumes occurred in 
some cases, which was made up by adding the appropriate quantity of 
twice distilled water. 

The viscosity (relative to that of water at the same temperature taken 
as untiy) of a sample before and after 'thermoageing' was measured by 
Scarpa's method with the modifications described previously (Joshi and 
Viswanath, /. Indian Chem. Soc.f 1933. 10 , 330). These ineasurenienls 
were repeated at least twice with two independent specimens of tlie original 
sol in each case, and in some, with two dilutions of the colloid 

The change in transparency for white light by ihermoageing was 
determined by means of a Duboscq colorimeter as described in 
a previous paper (Joshi and Kulkarni, ibid,, 1936, 18 , 441). Data in 
the 4th and 5th columns in Table I show respectively the heig))ts in mm. 
of each of the sols before and after ihermoageing matched for ecjual 
transparency. 


Table I. 


Influence oj thermoageing on the viscosity and transparency. 


Colloid content 
<g. /litre). 

V i s c 0 

Tkforc 

s i 1 N 

After. 

T r a n s p 

Before. 

a r c n c > 

After. 

Remarks. 

AsjS.] 13*05 g ) 

1012 

rfK)6 

5^ linn. 

50 nun. 



1*013 

1*004 


29 


Mn(>| (r46g) 

I *m 2 

r<K >8 

20 

25*.^ 


M 

i*(j03 

1*009 

rs 

19 


HgS g » 

i-oio 

I 007 
(5 mins.) 


<‘*75 

Coagulated in 1 hr, 
at aljont 97* ; 
thernio-aged for 

If II 

I 008 

I ’of »7 
(o*5 hr ) 

„ 

»• 

shf>rt perKHls as 
shown. Colour 
changes from 

,Sb,Sj (i6k.. 

1*003 

1*002 

35 

3 «*i 

<iark Immn to 
tlark grey. 
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Colloid tootcDt 

Vise 

0 b i t y 

T r a n .s p a r e n c y 

Remarks. 

(g./IHrcl- 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

) 

SbA <**6ir» 

l*uo4 

1*002 

35 

381 



1*003 

1*001 


675 


*1 »» 

1*003 

1*001 

^5 

67.5 


FC|(>3 <2*0 g.) 

1*023 

1*016 

30 

27'5 


»t *» 

1*023 

1*015 

40 

360 


»» •* 

1*023 

1*015 

45 

40*0 


M 

1*014 

1*010 

35 

300 


»» • 

1*014 

1 *010 

5« 

43*5 


»l *• 

1*014 

i*oog 

60 

52*2 


I'eJPrlCNito in'Sg l 

1*008 

1*007 

- 

- 

Colour changes 
from blue to green. 

>• •• 

1*008 

i‘m7 

— 

— 


M«K), (j'SK.) 

r<K>g 

1*010 

37 

40 

Colour changes 
sensibly from blue 

o »» 

1*008 

1*<X)9 

46 

5*> 

to violet blue. 

(I’CS K ) 

i‘oo6 

1*007 

50 

55 


«t •> 

i*oo6 

1*007 

5« 

55 


Se nag.) 

I*<K 34 

1*004 

50 

18 

Viscosity and 
transparency mea- 

If •• 

1*004 

I *<104 

60 

20 

surements were 
made 3 hrs. after 






‘ thermoageing/ 






Longer treatment 
pniduced flcxx'ula- 






tion. 

V|( »J 1.1 j K ) 

1 020 

1*<»42 

9 

6 

The transparence 
of the normal sol 

• • *» 

1 023 

1*042 

— 

— 

is poor. 

, {i*o6g.) 

I *006 

1*007 

IQ 

14 

II II 

If >• 

i*oo6 

i*oo8 

— 

— 


A10.1 (o‘ 5 K) 

1*011 

1*02 

- 

— 

The sol was 
* thermoaged ’ for 

II *• 

1*010 

1*019 

— 

— 

about 10 hrs. 

IfittHi'iH) oil 
emulsion 

r«»24 

l*oi6 



Creaming is pro- 
duced to a small 
eictent on 

>» 

1 023 

i’ol6 



* thermoageittg." 

ni oil einulskm 

1 025 

1 <^72 







i.<7a 
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Discussion. 

It is known that a freshly prepared colloid attains to its equilibrium 
state slowly or otherwise, depending on the nature of the system, on 
simply allowing it to stand. This is the so-called *agcin^^\ During this 
period, there occur reactions (which are almost always irreversible) , such 
as the hydrolysis of the dispersed material and the passage from the 
latter of the stabilising (or opposite) ions and molecules, into the continuous 
medium and outside. These affect the size of the particles and some of 
their characteristic constants such as the charge, the dielectric constant, 
the state of the micellar hydration, etc. These reactions are 
accelerated at the higher temperatures used in ‘ihcrmoageing*. Presumably, 
therefore, ‘thermoageing' differs from ordinary ageing in degree and not 
so much ill kind. The behaviour of colloidal HgS is interesting ; it shows 
that * ageing' and coagulation might Ik* to an appieciablc extent cogmite. 
in origin and mechanism of reaction. The ahwe colloid autocoagulaics 
(that is, coagulates, without the introduction of an external material) 
simply by ‘ageing’ in about lo days, or in a very much shorter ])eriod liy 
‘thermoageing*. In this, the release of H2vS (or a similar stabilising 
material) would appear to be a rea.sonable factor. The extent to which 
such a factor would operate depends chiefly upon the nature of the 
colloid for example, colloid As2S.i can stand, ‘age’ for long jicriods 

of time and thertnoage’ for at least 24 hours without appreciable instabi- 
lisation taking place, although the H2S, which is know’ii to Ik a stabiliser 
for the colloid, is expected to be released slowly or rapidly depending on 
the temperature to which the syvStem is exposed. 

It is interesting to note from the results in Table I that the viscosity 
is not altered always in the same sense as a result of ‘//icraioagr/wg*. In 
the majority of the cases studied, r/ decreases slightly on Uhcrmoagcing\ 
in four cases out of nine it has increased. The case of colloidal selenium 
is peculiar in that 'ihermoageing does not pioduce any sensible change 
in n- In this connection it is of intcre.st to recall an earlier finding in 
these laboratories, viz-, that in numerous coagulations of colloid 
As2Sj (Joshi and Kulkarni, lor. cit.), and colloid Sb2S3 (Joshi and 
Menon, ibid., 1937, 14 , 103) by mercury chloride, the viscosity of 

ihe coagulating system remained stationary. This show's that in so far 
as ‘ Ihermoageing * is analogous to coagulation, viscosity change [and 
on independent evidence {loc. cit.) even turbidity] is no general measure 
of the degree of the corresi>onding micellar change involved. The 
marked influence of the nature of the micellar material on rj is shown 

2 
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by the result in Table I. that while ‘ thernioageing * leads to an increase 
of fj in the case of Al2f^)s the opposite is observed with the apparently 
similar It also follows that although simpler than coagulation, 

* ’ is too complex a phenomenon to be measured by change of any 

single proi)erty. Results are available from the work of numerous 
in\cstigators on changes by * * in the adsorptive capacity, flocculation 

value, micellar change, (hmble refraction, cataphoretic velocity, intensity 
of the Tyndall cone, conductivity and viscosity. These do not allow of 
any simple generalisation by reastm of mutually exclusive findings, which 
change from colloid to colloid. The result obtained previously in these 
laboratories, that in ig colloids * ihcimoageing ’ produces an increase of 
refractivity is interesting. In by far the majority of cases and in agree- 
ment with our results (for viscf)sity decreases ami conductivity increases 
by * ageing ’ ; the 1attf*r change is due to the release of ions from the 
particles into the solution j»hase. 

It is interesting lo cvmsider the efl'ect of * ihermoageing ’ on the 
transi)arency as shown by Table I. This property seems to have increased 
in the majority of cases and might be due lo a diminution of ])articlc size, 
which is in agreement with the earlier finding of a general increase in 
refractivity, also attributed to the same origin. Usually though not 
invariably (Josbi and Kulkarni, loc, cit, ; Joshi and Menon, Joe, cit,, 
Josbi and Purusbottam, Cutn nl Science^ 1936, 4 , (S70) coagulation decreases 
transparency ; tJiv coninuy might, however be conceived if a simple 
coalest'ence leads to an increase in the free inter-particle space. It has lK*en 
emphasised in previous communications (Joshi and co-workers, ]. Indian 
( hem. ,Soe., 1033, 10, 329, ,sgg ; 1934, 11, 133, 555, 573, 797 ; 1936, 18 , 309, 
311 ; J. /’//.vs., 1935, 32 , 455; /hoc. Acad, Sei. U. P., 1935, 8,41.; 

l,Iiombay Unir , 1035, 4 , 140; Fcltchem, Vnisch., 1936, S, ^6; Kolloid 
I936» 76 , 145) lliat both viscosity and transparency changes are 

inadinissihle as a general measure of the corresponding degiee of coagula- 
tion. The data in Table I support this deduction. Like coagulation, 
‘ thermoageing ’ represcMits a certain micellar change. vSubject to the above 
limitation, it is anticipated that increase of viscosity might lx; accompanied 
!)>' a diminution of transparency, so familiar in coagulation phenomena. 
The alx)Ve results for ‘ Ihermoageing ' show, however, the inadequacy of 
such a geiieralisiition. Thus for example, in the case of colloidal MuOo, 

* Ihermoageing * prcxluces an increase both in viscosity and transparency ; 
in PcjiO.i and As^S.j sols, lH)th these quantities diminish, the former 
lather slightly. These results show that either ^ageing’ and coagulation 
are almost entirely difierciit, or what is more probable, viscosity and 
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transi)arency do not necessarily increase and diiniiiisli respectively in a 
coagulation. 

Work is in progress on the absorption spectia of a number of 
therinoaged sols. These results will he i)ul)lished shoitly. 

S l' M M A R V. 

The changes of viscosity and transparency (for white light) conseiiuent 
on * thernioageing ’ are studied for two oil emulsions and colloidal solutitins 
of AS2S3, SbgS;^, IMnOg, HgS, Fcii O 3 and Prussian 1 due. The last two 
show’ change of colour Majority of others show a decrease in viscosity 
and increase in transparency. In some cases, decrease in transpauncy is 
accompanied by a like change in viscosity, and viev vcisa. It is suggested 
that these properties, viz., viscosity and oi)acily do not necessarily inciease 
during coagulation. 

C H I' M ICAl. b Xiu >K \T< >kl KS, 

IUnakisIIinuc PMVHksnv, Kmivni libniaiy 

Hknaki'.s. 


SPIRO-COMPOUNDS. PART iV FORMATION OF SPIRO- 
COMPOUNDS FROM CVCLOPENTANONE. SYNTHESIS 
OF CYCLOPENTANE-SPIRO-CYCLOPENTANE AND ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 

Hv Nriui-ndra Nath CinriFKji*K. 

It follows from the model that ryi/opentaiie has got a(oi)Ianei stiuc- 
ture, whereas the cyclohexane ring is in a d>namic condition thangiiig fican 
one multiplaner form to another, thus passing through an intei mediate stage 
when it is coplaner and consequently a strained one. Now assuming that 
the average condition of the vilirating frainevs/irk is between the uniplaner 
and strainless conditions, the difference in the case of foimation and stability 
of the analogous spiro-coin pounds built up with these two types of rings 
will be a measure of the difference in stiain in them. With the hoi»e of 
gaining some quantitative idea of the nature of strain in these lings, spiro- 
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cotnpouiuls with cyclopQntSLTiQ ring have b^en built up by a method similar 
to that described in a previous communication (Chatter jee, /. Indian Chem, 
Soc,t 1936, 18 , 536). fyr/oPentanonc cyanohydrin, obtained through its 
Insulphite compound, is allowed to react in alcoholic solution with the 
sodium salt of ethyl cyanoacetate. The sodio derivative of the condensa- 
tion product, thus obtained, is treated witJi ethyl /H-chloropropionate to yield 
diethyl i-cyanofyf/<ipentaiie-i-^A-cyanoglutarate ( 1 ). This cyano-ester on 
hydrolysis by means of sulphuric acid (70%) yields a inixtureofcyr/o- 
pentaiie-i-carln)xylic-i-«-glutaric acid (II) and its acid anhydride (III). 
The pure acid is obtained by treating the above mixture with caustic alkali 
(15%)- The corresi>oiiding ester undergoes ring-closure in presence of 
sodium giving diethyl ryr/^pentane-spiro-ryr/oj)entane 2-one-3:5-dicar- 
Ixixylate (IV). In alcoholic solution this ester gives a violet colouration 
with ferric chloride and when hydrolysed by means of sulphuric acid (20%) 
gives ryr/opentane-si)iro'ryc/opentanc-2-one-5-carboxylic acid (V). The 
constitution of this keto-acid is proved liy its oxidation to ryr/opentane- 
i;i-dicarboxylic acid. This acid loses carbon dioxide when heated with 
the formation of ryc/oi>eiitane carboxylic acid. The product fV) showed 
all the prot>erties of a keto-acid. By the Clcimneiiseii reduction of the keto- 
acid (V) u i»rocluct (VI) is olilaiiied which failed to crystallise even on 
keeping for a long time in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid. It 
showed no proiierties of a ketone, but when the calcium salt of this acid 
is heated with liiiic in vacuum fyr/openlaiie-spiro-cyr/o-pentane (VIl) is 
obtained in a very ijoor yield. This hydrocarlKin slowly decolourises a 
solution of permanganate. The product (VUis heated with selenium for 
a long time with the expectation that a ring transformation will take place, 
but no definite product could Ik* isolated. 
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The fact that the yield of the spiro-coniiHnind (IV) ih of the same order 
as that of the ryr/ohexaiie analogue (if. Chatterjee, loc. cil.) shows 
that the difference in strain in ryf/ehexane and a fyc/opentaiie ring is not 
of a very high order. 

In this connection it may l>e mentioned that there is a difference in 
stability among the spiro-hydrocarbons (a) ryr/ohexane-spiro-ryr/chexaiie, 
(b) cyc/ohexane-spiro-ryr/opentane and (r) ryc/epcntane-spiro-ryf/opentanc 
as regards the action of permanganate on them. Compound (a) does not 
decolourise a solution of permanganate {cf Norris, ]. Chcui. Soc., 1926, 
245). vNhereas (b) and (r) decolourise a solution of permanganate slowly. 
This suggests that in a spiro-hydrocarbon the presence of ryr/cjpentane ring 
makes it slightly unstable. 


Experimental. 

Diethyl i-cyanocyclopentanc-i-a^cyanoglularale (I).— To a well cooled 
solution of freshly distilled ryc/opcntanone-cyanohydrin {iiju g.) in al>solute 
alcohol (190 g.) a suspension of ethyl sodiocyanpacetatc, obtained from ethyl 
cyanoacetate (168 g.), sodium (33 g.) and alcohol (500 c.c.^ was gradually 
added with vigorous shaking. The mixture after being kept in ice for 
6 hours and at room temi)erature for 3 days, w^as mixed with ethyl /i>chloro- 
propionate (240 g.) and after initial reaction had abated, boiled under reflux 
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until a test portion diluted with water was netiiral to litmus (about 40 
hours). The mixture was filtered and the filtrate diluted with water and 
extracted with ether, the ethereal extract washed with a Itttgc volume of 
water to remove most of the alcohol and dried. The tster distilled 
as a viscous liquid, b. p. 208 -215' '4111111., yield 150 g. (Found: C, 
62 5; H, 7*0. requires C, 62*7; H, 7*1 per cent). 

I Carhoxycyc\nf>cntunC‘i-n~glutanc Acid (II). — The ester (20 g.) was 
mixed with 6 vols. of 70% suliihuric acid and lioiled under reflux for 
12 hours. The condenser was removed from the llask from time to 
time to allow the alcohol formed to escai>e. The solution was theti 
diluted with water and extracted with ether and the acid thus obtained 
was freed from neutral matter by extraction with sodium carlxmate. 
The resulting i)roducl is a mixture of the lecpiired trihasic acid audits 
acid anhydride and it was heated on a water-bath with a solution of 
caustic alkali (15%) for 3-4 hours. It was then acidified and repeatedly 
extracted with ether. After removing ether the product was kei)t in a 
vacuum desiccator when it solidified. It crystallised from ether, m.p. 
131' *32. This acid when heated with /.inc chloride and resorcin gives a 
compound which shows bluish fluorescence on addition of alkalis. It is not 
much soluble in ether, yield 12 g. (Found: C, 54*3; 11 , 6*5. C||Hi(,()(; 
requiies C, 54*09 ; II, 6*5 per cent). 

Trii’ihyl cycloPcnliinc'i-carhoAylalC'i'a^^iutaraii was obtained by 
esterifyiiig the above acid in an almost quantitative yield by alcohol 
vapour mcth(Hl. In a typical exiierimeiit the acid (25 g ), absolute alcohol 
(So C.C.), concentrated sulphuric acid (S c.c.), 3 litres of vapourised alcohol 
(3 hours) gave 28 g. of the e.ster, b p. i62®*65''/4iiiin. (Found: C, 62*3; H, 
8*4. Cl 7lly reejuires C, 621c) ; H, 8-5 per cent). 

Diethyl cycloFt M /a Ni' •>/>?>(» cy dope n lane 2' one y.s-dicaibo.xylatc (IV). — 
A mixtuie of the foregoing ester (20 g J and granulated sodium (2*3 g.) in 
diy ben/ene (50 c.c.) was refluxed for 10 minutes to start the reaction. The 
heating was discontinued until the vigour of the reaction abated and was 
then conjjiiued for 2 hours. After cooling the product was treated with 
cold dilute sulphuric acid and the iKti/ene layer was washed with aqueous 
Sixlium carlKjnale and with watei, dried, and evaporated. The residue in 
alcoholic solution gave a violet colouration with ferric chloride. The ester 
was olitained as a pale yellow* oil (9g.), b.p. i8o”'85°/4 mm. (Found: 
C, <>3*8; H, 77- requires C, 63 8; H, 7*8 per cent). 

cyc\ol\'nlan€-.spito<yc\i)ptniani'' 2 ’onc'S’Caibo.\ylic Acid (V) — The 
ester (I\b was refluxed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid (20%) for 12 
hours and the cooled solution was saturated with ammoniuin sulphate and 
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repeatedly extracted with ether and the extract washed with yiratec and 
dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate. After removing the ether it v^as 
kept in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid when it solidified in 
shaped crystals, ni.p. 67'' after previous softening. (Found: C, 66*0; H, 7*6, 
CioHi 4()3 requires C, 65-9 ; H, 7*6 i>er cent). 

The semicarbazonc crystallised from absolute alcohol, m.p. 232*, 
(Found: N, 17-5. CiiH|7();iN3 requires N, 17*5 i>er cent). 

Ethyl cyc\oPcnianC‘St>iro cyclopcntanc-z^onc'S caiboxylaic — The ester 
prepared by refluxing a solution of the keto-acid (10 g.) in absolute alcohol 
(40 c.c.) with absolute alcohol (5 c c.) saturated at o ' with hydrogen chloride, 
formed a colourless somewhat viscous oil (10 g.) b.p. 131 ‘"-32*'/ 4 mm. 
(Found: C, 68*2; H, 8*4. Cl2^l8<b^ requires C, 68*5; H, 8*5 per cent'. 

cycloPcnlanC‘Spirocyc\openianc (VII). — The pure keto acid (log.), 
amalgamated zinc (35 g.), and concentrated hydrochloric acid (50 c.c ) were 
refluxed for 12 hours, further acid (35 c.c.) was added and the heating con- 
tinued for 1 2 hours. After extraction w’ith ether a product was obtained 
which even on keeping for a long time in a vacuum desiccator over sul- 
phuric acid did not solidify. This product showed no projK-Tties of a 
ketone but when the calcium salt was heated with lime r3'r/<q)entanc-.spiro 
ryr/opentane was obtained in a very poor yield. The calcium salt and lime 
were w’ell ground up together and heated in a distilling flask, the receiver 
being a test tube with a side-tube which W’as connected to the suction pump. 
The oil was fractionated several times, and a pure fraction of ryr/opentane- 
.v/)/iO'fyc/opentane was collected at 60” /12 mm. It slowly decolourises 
a solution of permanganate. (Found: C, cS7-3; II, 12*6. Cj»Hio requires 
C, 87*00 ; H, i2*q per cent). 

Oxidation of cyc\oPenlanC’Spiro cyc\opcntanc-2-or]o-s-carboxylic Acid^^ 
The keto-acid (V) was warmed with an excess of concentrated nitric acid 
untill most of the red fumes disappeared. The resulting solution was then 
boiled for a few minutes and finally evaporated to dryness. The residue 
was treated with water and again evafioraled. The .semi-solid mass, tliu.s 
obtained, was crystallised repeatedly from benzene, ether and light petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60"*), m.p. 187® (lit. m.p. 187°). On distillation this acid gi\es 
ryc/ai)entane carboxylic acid. 

My sincere thanks are due to Prof. P.C. Mitter for encouragement 
and advice during the course of this work. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

T'vivkrsitv Cou.fc.k of Scuvck Received Match 23, 1037. 

TfcCHNOUX .Y, CAtCCTTA. 



EXPERIMENTS TOWARDS THE SYNTHESIS OF /SO- 
FENCHONE. PART I. A SYNTHESIS OF ^^DIME- 
THYLPENTANE./3rt.>TRICARBOXYLIC ACID.* 

By S. K. Ranganathan. 

Bcrtrauin and Hello ( J. pr t hem., 1900, ii, 61 , 293) found that the 
hydration of /-a-fencheiie with sulphuric — acetic acid mixture gave rise to iso- 
feiichyl alcohol, diffcient from fenchyl alcohol. Chi oxidation with chromic 
acid, the new alcohol yielded jAofenchonc (I). The subsequent degradation 
experiments of Wallach (Annalen, 1907, 867 , 49; 1908, 863 , i ; 1909, 869 , 
97) and more notably of Aschaii {Annalen, 1912, 887 , 1) and Tiovonen 
(ibid., 1919, 619 , 176) on the ketone brought to light a series of interest- 
ing comiKiuuds amongst which i.vofencluKamphoric acid (II) and isofencho- 
camphononic acid (III) may lie mentioned. Although very careful degrada- 
tion work has established the structures ( 1 ), (II) and (HI), no synthetic 
evidence, however, has lieen adduced for any of them and the need for work 
in this direction becomes olivious. In the iiresent paper is recorded the 
synthesis of /ii‘>-dimethylpentane-/i^>«nricarlx)xylic acid (VI, R = H). 
j.voFenehocamphononic acid (III) too was synthesised starting from (Ilj 
Init in this the author has been anticipated by Bardhan and (Ganguly (/. 
Chvm Soc t 1936, 1852) and detailed description is, therefore, not made 
of this part of the work. 

McaC Cn CH i m.Q CH* C( laH MciC CO 

; I i <1 ; I 

CIl, I ' CH2 “ CHj 

I I I I 

HiC CMe ~C() H2C CMe'CO^H HgC CMe COjH 

(I) (ID (III) 

Ruzicka's method (/h r., 1917, 60 , 1367) in his classical synthesis of 
fenchoifb was adopted for the present synthesis. Kthyl mesitonate (ethyl 
aa-dimethyllaevulate) (IV) (Pinner, /h r., 1882, 18 , 579; c/. Anschutz and 
(fillet, /frintt/cw, 1888, 287 , 99) condensed with zinc and ethyl bromoacetate 
to yield the lactone of ethyl /I-hydroxy-.8<^-trimelhyladipate (V). The 
lactonic ester added potassium cyanide at 220 , and hydrolysis of the nitrile 
and simultaneous esterification (r/. Ruzicka, loc.cii,) yielded ethyl 
/i^hdimethylpcntane-8i*iif-tricarlK)xylate (VI, R^Iit). The conversion of this 


^ A tborl prelitninarj note nhout tbia work ■ppe4red in Current Science (n)3S, 5. 
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to (III) was accomplished by cyclising it with sodium in benzene to (VII) 
and hydrolysing and decarboxylating the latter. 

Me-CO-CHa'CMe^COaEt O 

, 1 "^ ’ I 

(IV) iMeC.CH a'CMci CO 

CH2‘C02Et 

(V) 

R()2C*Mc*CCH2 CMe2 COaR Me.,C CO 

I I 

ROiCCHa , CHCOaEt 

( VI ,R = H Jit) H 2C --CMeCOaEt 

(VII) 

Expel iments are in progress towards the preparation of (III) in quantity 
with a view to utilising it for the synthesis of wofcnchoue (I) and i^ofcncho* 
camphoric acid (II). 


Experimental. 

Mesitonic Acid , — Pinner’s method (Bcr., 1881, 41 , 1072) was adopted. 
The process was tedious and the yield was poor (10-14 g. from joo g, 
of acetone). 

FJhyl Mesiionate (IV). — The following procedure gave a good yield of 
the substance. Mesitonic acid (69 g.) was mixed with absolute alcohol 
(lOO c.c.) and sulphuric acid (1*5 c.c.)and alcohol vapour from boiling alcohol 
(460 c.c.) was bubbled through the mixture for hours. After cooling, 
water was added, the ester layer taken up in ether, the ethereal solution 
dried and ether removed. Ethyl mesitonate was collected at 108-10® /25mni. 
(ii2-ii5®/28mm.), yield 70 g. 

The Scmicarbazonc separated from an aqueous alcoholic solution of semi' 
carbazide hydrochloride, sodium acetate and the ester. It crystallised from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 154 '. It is soluble in commoner 
organic solvents and in boiling water. (Found: N, i8’63. C| oH |ji( )3Nj| 
requires N, 18*36 per cent). 

The 2:4‘DiniirophenylhydTazone was prepared following the details of 
Allen (/. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1930, 52 , 2950). It crystallised from alcohol 
in which it was sparingly soluble in slender orange needles, m.p. 98® ; 
easily soluble in acetone and chloroform. (Found: N, 1613. CiftH2o06N4 
requires N, 15*92 per cent). 

Lactone of Ethyl fi-Hydroxy-P^-irimclhyl adipate(V ), — Ethyl mesitonate 
(64*5 g.) was dissolved in benzene (200 c.c.) and zinc wool (** Refoimatsky,” 

3 
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25 K.) was added. Ethyl bromoacetate (30 g.) was then added and the 
mixture heated on the water-bath {5 hour) when the exothermic reaction 
started. The reaction was maintained by the gradual addition of the remain- 
ing bromo-ester (33 g.) and when the addition was over, the flask was heated 
on the water-bath for i hour more to complete the reaction. After cooling 
the contents were treated with ice-cold dilute sulphuric acid, the benzene 
layer sei>aratecl, washed successively with dilute sulphuric acid, dilute 
ainmoni'i and water, dried and benzene removed. The benzene residue 
yielded after repeated fractionation the lactonic ester as a thin, colourless 
liquid, b.p. 137-38' /b mm. (i22'’/i-2 mm.), yield 30 g. A high boiling 
fraction, 180'' ,'3-4 mm. was also obtained (cf, Ruzicka, loc, cit,). The 
lactonic ester was insoluble in dilute sodium carbonate solution but 
dissolved slowly in /V/ 10- alkali. From the solution, the silver salt could 
be precipitated. (Found: C, 61*76; H, 8*83. Ci iH,804 requires C, 61*67; 
H, 841 percent), dj}!, 1*0648; wi.'-*®, 1*4430. 

iMcionc of ft-}lydroxy-fihh—trtmcthy\adipic Acid. — The ester (5 g.) 
was boiled for i hour with caustic potash (4 g.) in alcohol (35 c.c., 80 %), 
the solution was evaporated after addition of water, the residue extracted with 
ether and then acidified with hydrochloric acid. The lactonic acid separated 
as an oil which solidified immediately. It was recrystallised from water in 
prisms, ni.p. 128-29®. (Found: C, 57*7; H, 7’9. CdHi 4()4 requires C, 58*0; 
H, 7*5 i)er cent). 

Action of KCN on the fMcionic Ester : Dime thy Ipentane-Ph^^trica^* 
hoxylic Acid and its Ethyl ester (VT). — The alx)ve lactonic ester (28 g.) w’as 
niixetl with finely powdered potassium cyanide (12*8 g.) and the mixture 
heated under reflux on a parafliin-bath at 220® for 10 hours. The brownish 
black semi-solid mass w'as treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid (100 
c.c.) and refluxed for 10 hours on an oil-bath. The product was evaporated 
cautiously and the residue exhaustively extracted with ether (12 times), the 
ethereal solution dried and the ether removed. The residue (18*2 g.) soli- 
dified in part. For obtaining the tricarboxylic acid, the crude product (2 g.) 
was dissolved in sodium carbonate solution and extracted with ether to 
remove any neutral impurities. Reacidification and extraction with ether 
and removal of ether gave u product which solidified partly. This was 
triturateil with concentrated hydrochloric acid and filtered. The solid 
acid melted at 172', f^MJtmethylpentanc-P^-iricarboxylic acid (VI, 
R = H)meltsxl after two rccrystallisations from dilute hydrochloric acid 
(plates) at 1S5-86'', the in.p. not rising with further cr3rstallisati<Mis, 
(Found : C, 51*75 ; H, 7*2. Equiv., 77 * 75 - CioHioOc requires C, 51*72; H, 
6*9 per cent. Equiv., 77*3). 
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The above method of hydrolysis was not satisfactory, very small yield 
of the tricarboxylic ester being obtained on esterifyiug the crude product. 
Some unreacted lactonic ester was recovered. Ru/.icka s method (/or. ciL) 
was found to be better. To the crude product of reaction obtained 
from the lactonic ester (20 g.) and [)otassiuiii cyanide (9*3 g.), absolute 
alcohol (65 c.c.) and sulphuric acid (35 g.) were added and the 
mixture heated for 9 days under gentle reflux on an oild)ath. The 
product obtained was poured into water and the oily layer extracted with 
ether, the ethereal solution dried and ether removed The brownish residue 
was distilled in vacuum when a main fraction, b.p. 165-170^/7-8 min. {9.3 g.) 
was obtained. Redistillation yielded ethyl i 55 -diinethylpentane-) 3 &f-tricar- 
boxylate (VI, R=Et) as a thick pale yellow oil, b.p. 153-155^/2 min. ; 
no*®, 1*4525- (Found: C, 6074; H, 8*74. Ci,;H28C)« requires C, 60*8; 
H, 8*86 per cent), 

Cyclisation of VI (R = Et) to (VII). — The method and results are identi- 
cal with those of Bardhan and (languly {loc. cii ). 

Hydrolysis and Decarboxylation of (VII) to (III). — Results are identical 
with those of Bardhan and Ganguly exceiit for the figure for in.p, of the 
seinicarbazonc of i^ofenchocamphononic acid. It (prisms from water) 
melted at 212-13“' (decomp.) and at 218 in a bath previously heated to 
210®. (Aschan gives 216-217 ' and 221'' resiwtively). 

The author’s grateful thanks are due to Prof. P. C. (juha for his 
interest in the investigation. He is indebted to the ('rovernment of Madras 
for a scholarship. 

DKPARncKNT or Organic Chemi.stry, 

Indian Institute or Sqence, UecctveiX March 6, 1^37. 

Bangalore. 



THE OIL FROM THE SEEDS OF XIMENIA AMERICANA, 
LINN. A NEW UNSATURATED FATTY ACID. 
XIMENIC ACID. 

By vS. W Puntambekar and S. Krishna. 

Ximcma amcricana, Linn. (Syn. Ximcnia RusscUiana, Wall), N. O. 
Olacaccavt Vern., Kondanakkcra (Telugu), is a shrub found in abundance 
in the coastal tracks of Tennasserini, the Southern Mabaratta country, 
Mysore and in many districts of the Madras Presidency. It bears fruit, 
an ovoid drupe of an orange red colour which when ripe has a 
pleasant taste. It is used for jam making. The kernels of the seeds 
taste like fill)erts and like almonds when roasted. In Southern India these 
are extracted for the oil wdiich is used as a sul)stitute for Ghee (Fischer, 
Jndtati Forester^ igi8, H, 264). 

Ximcnia aincricana also occurs in Soutli Africa and in South America 
and the oil from these sources has \yecn examined mostly for its constants 
(drimme, Chem, Rev,, igio, 17 , 157 ; vSchrbder, Arbb, d* Kaiscrl. 
Gesundsh., 43 , 454 ; Freise, Seifens Z., ig3i, 88, 131 ; Bull. Imp. 
Inst., 1035, 38 , 277) but a complete chemical examination of this oil or the 
oil from the A' /mew la seeds of Indian origin does not apr)ear to have been 
made so far.- 

During the .separation of tlie mixed acids of the oil into solid and 
liquid acids by TwitchelKs method it was observed that the solid 
acids had too high an iodine value (33 9) to l)e attributed to the small amount 
of oleic acid which at times accompanies them. The possibility of the 
presence of an isomeiic solid oleic acid (PuntamlK^kar and Krishna, /. 
/wtiidN ( 7 irm. Acr., 1033, 10 , 209) was suggested but later ruled out as no 
dihydroxystearic acid was found among the products of oxidation of the solid 
acids with cold and dilute potassium i>ermanganatc. Instead, however, anoxy- 
acid very sparingly soluble in i>ctroleum ether and of m.p. 118-19° (M. W. 
425), was isolated in pure condition. This high molecular weight and the fact 
that the main comi)oncnt of the solid acids is cerotic acid made it appear that 
the oxy-acid might be a dihydroxy derivative of an unsaturated solid acid 
also of 26 carbou atoms accompanying cerotic acid (CgcHsaOg). This 
inference was strengthened by the fact that its M. W. (425) and combus- 
tion data (C, 724 A*; H, 11 -8%) closely agree with that of dihy doxy cerotic 
acid, CsnH:,s()4 (M. W. 428 ; C, 72*8% ; H, 12*2%). An additional proof 
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that the imsaturated acid in the solid acids is a C2c-acid was supplied 
by catalytic hydrogenation of the cr>’stalliscd acids, in. p. 61-02'', M. W. 
400*5, iodine value 43*7. obtained from the fraction IV of the distilled solid 
ester when a product (m. p. 83-84'’, M. W. 398-4, iodine value nil) was 
obtained and identified as ccrotic acid. It is thus evident that this new 
unsaturated fatty acid belonging to the oleic acid series is a hexacoscnic 
acid. Its separation in pure state, however, has not yet l)cen possible because 
of its intimate combination with cerotic acid and hence our iuability 
to present complete data on this new acid, which we hope W'ill fonn the 
subject matter of a later publication. But at this stage we proi>ose to desig* 
nate it as ximenic acid. 


li X P E R I M K N T A I.. 

The seeds of X. amcricana were obtained from Vizagapatam forest 
division of the Madras Presidency and consisted of : — air-dried pulp with 
shell 55%; cream coloured soft kernels 45%; moisture in kernel 3*6%; 
oil in kernel 49*0% 

For determination of its physical and chemical constants, the oil was 
expressed from the kernels at 50 in a hydraulic press. It was very viscous 
and mucilaginous and the quantity small and therefore for fuithei exa- 
mination it was extracted from the seeds with i)etroleuni ether. The latter 
oil was pale yellow and of not uuiileasant odour or taste. 


Physical and Chemical Constants. 

The Fatly Oil. 

The Jiutlions. Ivarlicr workers. 

CmuiiIo t)f orijj;!!! : Semth India. South and Fast Africa ; 




South America. 

Specific gra\itv at 2 n 


(HJ 165 <it l.s' 

Refractive index at 20 " 


I '4737 

Iodine value (Hanus) 

S2-5 

<>P5 

Saponification value 

i6y*2 

155*3— 

Acid value 

2*3 

I— 24*6 

Heimer value 

— 

93-9*- 9»|fi 

Reichert-Meisel value 

Kil 

— 

tlnaaponifiable matter 

1-7 

0*5— a*9 
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Mixed Acids, 



The antburs. 

Earlier workers 

Mean mokcular weight 

319-8 

322-6—326 

Iodine valne 

85-0 

71 — 100- 1 

Saturated acid« 

31-0% 

— 

Unsaturated acid;* 


- 

Rcain acidh 

i-s% 

— 


Composition of the Fatly Acids, 


500 G. of the oil were saponified in the usual manner with alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide. On distilling ofi the alcohol and dissolving the resultant 
loap in water a large amount of rubbery mass, apparently a portion of the 
unsaponifiabie matter^ separated out. It was filtered off and then the re* 
muining portion of the unsaponifiabie matter in the mixed acids was removed 
by the usual prtKcdure. 

200 (1, of the mixed acid, free from the unsaponifiabie matter, were 
8ei)arated into solid and liquid acids by performing the Twitchell’s 
o|>cration twice and the separated acids had the following constants. 


Acids. 

Iodine value. 

Mean M. W. 

Net weight. 

(S) Solid 

33 V 


62*0 g. 

ibl bi<juid 


322*5 

i35*f> 

Kesin 

— 

— 

30 


Solid Acid,s (S), 


A small i>ortion of the solid acids after three crystallisations from 
alcohol melted at 83*84®! W. I^'urther crystallisations did 

not change these constants indicating thereby the crystalline product 
to be one homogeneous substance, probably ceroticacid. 

The high iodine value of the solid acids indicated their association 
witli some unsaturated acids, very likely with some solid unsaturated acid 
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(Puntambekar and Krishna, loc, cit.). In order to identify this acid 5 g. 
of the solid acids were oxidised in cold alkaline solution with dilute aqueous 
permanganate according to the modified method of Hazura (Lewkowitschi 
Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats and Waxes'*, Vol, I, 
6 th Ed., p. 575)* The oxidised product after being extracted with (>etroleuni 
ether in a soxhlet to remove the unoxidiscd acids and some of the 
acids of decomposition, was twice crystallised from 95% alcohol, m p. 
118-19®. (Found : C, 72*4 ; H, 11*8; M. W., 425. CgnH.^a(>4 requires 
C, 72*8 ; H, 12*2 per cent. M. W. 428 4). It apiHjars to he dihydroxy- 
cerotic acid. It thus appears that the unsaturated acid occurring in 
the solid acids is a hexacosenic acid, a C2c-acid belonging to the oleic 
series 

Of the remaining portion of the solid acids 50 g. were converted into 
methyl esters by methyl alcoholic hydrochloric acid. After refiuxing the 
mixture for 5 hours and cooling to room tenq>erature, a solid crystalline 
product (16*3 g.) separated out. It was washed with fresh methyl alcohol 
and crystallised from acetone, giving a product looking like mother of 
pearl and melting at 63-64®. The acid lil)erated from this ester had an 
iodine value of 1*7 and after three crystallisations from alcohol melted at 
83 84®, M. W. 400- 5. This appears to be cerotic acid isolated al)OVc from 
solid acids by direct crystallisation, and was confirmed as such by its un- 
changed mixed melting point with the former acid. 

The mother liquor and the washings (»f the above ester, methyl cerotate 
(ni.p. 63-64' ), were combined together and the methyl alcohol was distilled 
off. The residual esters were taken up in ether, washed with 5% sodium 
carbonate to remove the unestcrified acids and then with water. The 
ethereal solution was dried and the ether distilled off. The esters 
(31*5 r ) were then fractionated at 3 mm. into the following fractions. 


PractioDS. 

Bp. 

wt. 

Buliiic 

value 

M. VV of C 
the -icids. 

0 ni p 0 n e n t of ni c t h v 1 
Stearate. Xinienate. 

f s t e r 

Cerotote. 

Sj 

180-190“ 

^75 g 

137 

287*6 

g* 

0-17 g 

- 


190 200“ 

I -.10 

i8-6 


(»* 9 « 

0-42 

— 

S) 

200-220* 

1-70 

32'4 

34 1 

0*82 

0-88 

— 

Si 

220-270* 

i 6-45 

47*9 

3947 


12-65 

S-fo g- 

Residne 



11-00 

49*1 

— 

— 

8-67 

j-33 


Total 31-50 a-38 22-79 6*13 


Lom 
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- Fractions fii and Sj bsing similar and small in quantity were mixed 
together and saponified. The resulting mixed acids melted at 48-49% 
M: W. 287 6. < )n crystallisation from dilute alcohol a product, (in.p. 57*58®, 
M. W. 314-6) was obtained. The acids from mother liquor had a M. W. 
282. The amount ol material at this .stage l)eing too small further fractional 
study uas not possible but from the iodine value of the fractions and of the 
M. W. of the lil)craled acids it api>cars that they mostly consist of stearic 
and ximenic acids. The jiresence of the latter acid in total solid acids 
has already been descrilxjd above. The presence of a small amount of 
oleic acid in these fractions, however, is not ruled out but to simplify 
the calculations the iodine value is assumed to l)e due to ximenic acid only. 

The acids from fraction Si had M. W. 341. When crystallised 
from acetone they gave a prcnluct melting at 60-61% M. W. 381 and a 
residue with a M. W. of 2qo. Again in this case the M W. of the residual 
acids and the iodine value of the ester fraction suggests that they consist of 
stearic and ximenic acids. The presence of the cerotic acid is ruled out on 
the consideration that ximenic acid, as shown by the icKline value, forms a 
little over 50% of the fraction, the remaining 50% must lie made of an acid 
of lower molecular weight (stearic acid) so as to make the M. W. of the 
total acids of the fraction 341. 

The acids lilierated from fraction S4 had M. W. 3947. These 
when crystallised from alcohol gave a product melting at 61-62'', 
M, W., /i(K»'4 ; i<Kline value, 43*7. t hi hydrogenation of this product (2-5 g. 
in alcohol) for an hour and half in presence of platinum oxide catalyst 
(according to Adams), a crystalline pnxluct melting at 83-84'’, INI. W. 
398 4 and icKline value nil, was obtained and found to be cerotic acid isolated 
above. The fraction is, therefore, a mixture of ximenic acid 
and cerotic acid (CyjiH.'sjt 

The acids lilx*rated from the residual esters were extracted 
with i>etroleuni ether (6o-8u®) to remove them from oxidised or 
rcsinilicxl matter. After the i>etroleum ether was driven off on a water-bath 
and then under \acuuin, the extracted acids had u mean ^I. W. of 417 and 
iodine value 467 and were presumably a mixture of ximenic and cerotic 
acids. The somewhat high mean molecular weight of the acids is probably 
due to the fact that the products of oxidation or j^olyinerisation have not 
Ivcn completely removed by jxtrolcum ether. 

Liquid Acids (L) 

ITrese were SaiMinifictl to break up any ethyl ester which might have 
liceu fonned during the Twitchcll separation. The iodine value (99*2) of the 
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resulting acids indicates them to be a mixture of uiisaturated acids con- 
sisting of two and more double bonds. 

A i)ortion of the liquid acids was converted into potassium soaps 
and oxidised in cold by a dilute solution of potassium i)ermanganate accord- 
ing to the modified method of Hazura (/or. cit.). From the oxidised product 
only dihydroxystearic acid (m.p. 130-31®, M. W. 316) could he isolated and 
identified. When, however, it was boiled with a large volume of water 
and the mixture quickly filtered a small amount of a white crystalline 
material (m.p. 155-58®) presumably one of the or a mixture of isomeric 
tetrahydroxy stearic acid separated out. No _hexahydroxy stearic acid 
was found in the aqueous filtrate from the i)roducts of oxidation. 
The unsaturated acids in the liquid acids, therefore, appe.ir to consist 
of mainly oleic and a small amount of linoleic acids. 

Another portion of the liquid acids was converted into methyl esters 
and 103 g. of them were separated into the following fractions by distillation 
under 6 mm. 


Taction. 

U.p. 

Iodine value. 

Wt. 

h, 



2*44 

L 2 


7(^5 

2-19 

u 


86*8 

23 

u 

195*^7" 

94-4 

3.S’37 

hr. 

i()7.2u3'’ 

c>8-2 

«'i.S 

I.fi 

2 ( >3*1< »*’ 

hmi*3 

4*97 

L: 


«f>7 

h74 

Kcsiiluf 

— 


26*67 


- 


.’•8^ 



Total 



Fractions Li and Ls and L4, L:,, Lo and L? being similar were mixed 
together. Portions of these mixtures and of were .separately saponified 
and then oxidised with dilute permanganate in the cold. In the product of 
oxidation from the first mixture and from La only dihydroxystearic acid 
could be isolated and identified, whereas both dihydroxy and tetra- 
hydroxystearic acids were found in the oxidi.sed acids from the second 
mixture. The residue was a very dark viscous mass containing mostly the 

4 
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methyl oleate and methyl linoleate together with all the colouring matter of 
the mixed acids. 

The above results of the fractional distillation of the methyl esters <rf 
the solid and liquid acids on calculation gave the following percentage 
com|K)sition for the fatty acids : — 

Stearic (not isolated in pure form), i‘2%; cerotic, 15*2%; xhnenic, 
14*6% ; oleic, 6o*8 ; linolcic, 67%; resin, 1*5?® • 


Un saponifiable Mailer. 

The rubl)ei like product separated from the soap solution after saponi- 
iication of the oil constituted most of the saponifiable matter. Being 
insoluble in most of the organic srfivents and in dilute mineral acids and 
alkalis it was not worked up further. The small amount of unsaponifiable 
matter, isolated from the sodium soaps of the mixed acids in the usual way 
by extraction with ether, showed the presence of a phytosterol (precipitate 
with a solution of digitonin in alcohol) but the amount was very small for 
its identification. 


S u M M A K 

The oil from the seeds of Ximinia amencana, Linn, consists of the 
glycerides of stearic, cerotic, ximenic, (hexacosenicj, oleic and linolcic acids 
together with a small amount of a phytosterol and a large amount of a 
rublrer like sul)stance. Arachidic acid reported by Schroder Hoc, cit.) 
was not found. 

1‘OKhST kHSh^KCn iNSTlU’Th, 


Dfhha IH n. 
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A Note on raman scattering of silicate 

SOLUTIONS. 

By S. K. Chakravarti and P. B. (iAnguli. 

A large number of sodium silicates containing different proportions 
of silica can be obtained. Starting with the ineta-silicate where the ratio 
between Na20 : SiO^ is as i : i, one can easily prepare solutions of increas- 
ing silica content even up to the ratio 1:4. In view of the large variation 
in the proportion of silica which is possible, the question of fixing the 
molecular nature of these solutions becomes a complicated one. The 
question is further complicated by the hydrolysis undergone by the silicate 
solutions. The extent of hydrolysis was studied by Kohlrausch (Z. physikaU 
Chem.y 1893, 12 , 773) from measurements of electrical conductivity and 
by Kahlenl^erg (/. Phys, Chem,, 1898, 2 , 77), and Lumis (Annalen, 
1S97, 60 , 531) from freezing point lowering measurements. They found 
that the alkali silicates were largely hydrolysed in aqueous solutions giving 
rise to an amount of free silica which tended to pass into the colloidal 
state. Bogue (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42 , 2575), however, showed 
that the degree of hydrolysis as determined by k. m. f. measurements 
was unexi>ectedly low and was at variance with the conclusions drawn from 
conductivity and other measurements. 

The sodium silicates have been exhaustively studied by Harman (J . 
Phys* Chem,, 1928, 82 , 44). He concludes that the solutions with the 
ratio I : i and i : 2 only contain definite salts namely Na2Si()3 and 
NaHSiOs. Above the ratio 1:2, as the propoition of silica increases 
colloidal silica is in evidence. In concentrated solutions of the higher 
ratios, a larger colloidal aggregate containing both sodium and silica has 
been found. 

In previous papers by one of us (/. Phys, Chem,, 1926, 80 , 706), 
it has been inferred that the silicate solutions contain colloidal micelles 
and that the amount of the colloid increases rapidly after the ratio i : 3 
is exceeded. 

Although in the literature many references to sodium silicates like 
NasSiOa, Na^SiaOs, NaHSiOa, NajSiOjj, Na^SiO^ etc., exist the only 
sodium silicate whose molecular composition is definitely knowm is the 
meta-silicate. In the present paiicr, therefore, the Raman scattering of 
the meta-silicate as well as that of the higher ratio solutions have been 
investigated. For the putiioses of comparison the scattering of a dialysed 
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solution id silicic acid has also iKcn studied. If the higher ratio sodium 
silicate solutions l)c allied in molecular nature to the Sfxiium meta-silicate, 
all these solutions might give a coiimum Raman shift characteristic of the 
common ingredient Ixjtween them all. If on the other hand the higher 
ratio silicate solutions contain an appreciable amount of fine grained 
coll(»idal silica, they miglit bcliave with respect to Raman scattering in a 
manner analogous to tliat of a dialysed solution of silicic acid. As will 
be seen in the following pages, the same Raman shift, as is obtained with 
the meta-silicate solution, is also obtained with the higher ratio silicate 
solutions, but with increase in the proportion of silicate in these solutions 
there is a large amount of general or Rayleigh scattering which takes away 
the sharpness of the Raman bands. This behaviour is exi)ected if the 
higher ratio silicate solutions are to contain increasing amounts of colloidal 
matter. 


li X I* K K I M K N T A 1. . 

The following sedutions were investigated : 

I. Solution of scKlium meta-silieate . (2) Solution of sodium silicate 
containing NagO ; vSiOj in the ratio i : 2. (3) Solution of sodium silicate 
of ratio 1:4 (4) Dialysed solution of silicic acid. 

The last named solution was preparetl by (Irahams method. The con- 
centration of the solution was 10% with respect toils silica content. The 
<ither solutions w ere carefully analysed and w ere made equivalent such that 
all the solutions contained the same amount of silica, r is., 24 88 g. per 
IOC) g. of the solution. All the solutions w ere protected from atmospheric 
cat bon dioxide. 

The exciting source used w as the mercury arc, the ultra-violet portion 
lK‘ing cut off by the interposition of a glass plate. The tube containing 
the solution was placed at the focal plane of an ellipsoidal vessel and was 
kept cool by circulating a stream of walei . To get a good reflecting 
surface, tlie interior of the vessel was plated and polished. 

The exciting line in each case was taken to lx* the 4358 mercury line. 
Microphotographic prints were taken from the plates some of which are 
reproduccfl in the accompanying diagram. In the case of the Naj^iOs 
and the 1 • 2 ratio solution, fairly shar]> i^caks corresiK)nding to the modified 
lines were obtaintnl, but in the case of the other two solutions shan>uess 
was al'jseiit. To locate the position of the nuxlified lines a somewhat 
magnified microphotograph was taken. Figures 2—5 refer to these magni- 
iieil microphotogrophs of the meta-silicate, of the i : 2 ratio solution, of 
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the* I ; 4 ratio solution and of the dialysed silicic acid solution resi)ectively. 
The values are given in the following table. 



Sulntion. 

Exciting line. 

Mcnlified line. 

A»'. 

A. 



A. 

y 

A. 

•'i 








23208A.S. 

261 

3S’3M 

I 

NajiSiOa 

435*^ 

22947 

4408 

22686 

261 

38*3 





43 t>y ‘4 

23206 

•?59 

38*6 

2 

I :2 Solation 

435« 

22947 

44 <» 7‘7 

22687 

260 

385 





43<>R'9 

23209 

262 

38*2 

3 

1 :4 

435 ^* 

22947 

44(i8*i 

22685 

262 

38-2 


Colloidal .sili( iV 



43<>t)’2 

23207 

26(» 

385 

4 

435 ^ 

22947 





acid 



441.7-6 

22688 

259 

38*6 


Sodium nieta-silicate gives a Raman shift e(|iial to Ai'=26i cin"' and 
exactly the same modified line is given by the two higher ratio silicate 
solutions. It is evident, therefore, that there is some constituent which 
is common to all these solutions. It is interesting to recall that the shift 
as obtained in the present experiments corresponds to one of the modified 
lines for <iuartz obtained by Krishnan (Naiuic, igaS, 122, 477) and also by 
Czenny (Z, Physik^ 1920, 63 , 317). Prol>ably this shift is duetoSiOg 
group which is present in all these systems. Although the plate obtained 
with I : 2 and 1 : 4 silicate solutions give the same modified lines, they 
differ to a very marked extent so far as the sharjmess of the bands is 
concerned. In the case of the i : 4 ratio solution, there was pronounced 
general scattering similar to that obtained with the dialysed silicic acid sol. 
So far as these experiments go, it seems reasonable to infer that collodal 
matter increases quite rapidly. 

The measurement of the photographic density of the plates at a 
fixed distance from the exciting lines for the various solutions is likely to 
yield some interesting information about the colloidal content of the higher 
ratio solutions. Further work on the alx)ve lines is in progress. 

In conclusion we wish to express our thanks to Professor Kamta Prosad 
for his kind interest in the work and to Mr, B. N. CUiosh for help with the 
microphotometcr. 


Physico-Chbmicau Laboratory, 
Si'iKNcK Couw'.K, Patna. 


Heevined Match 17, 1937. 



l>EROXlbASES. PART IV. A METHOD OF ESTIMATING 
PEROXIDASE ACTIVITY FROM E. M. F. MEASUREMENTS 

By M. V. SiTHARAMAN AND S RKNGACHARI. 

It has !x;cn shown in a previous paper (Dey, Rengachari and Sithara- 
ranian, y. Indian Chem. Soc., 1936, 18 , 390) that potentiometric titrAtions 
can be successfully applied for estimating the peroxidase activity of plant 
saps when hydroquinone is employed as the substrate and the advantages of 
the method have lx?en referred to therein. Since hydroquinone and its oxida- 
tion product, quinone, form a reversible oxidation -reduction system, it was 
hoped that i>otential measurements might be employed to find out the un- 
reacted hydroquinone in the peroxidase reaction mixture thus leading to a 
comfjarison of tlie relative merits of the two methods of estimating peroxi- 
dase activity. 

Haber and Russ (Z, physikaL Chem., 1904, 47 , 257) have shown that the 

reversible reduction of (juinone to hydrociuinone could be considered from 

the electrochemical standpoint and that the Van ’t Hoff reaction isotherm 

was applicable, the reaction lieing similar in character to oxidation and 

reduction reactions in the case of electrolytes. The reaction taking place is 

rei>resented by the equation 

Cr.H,(()H)« CoH4 ( >2 + 2H^ +2© 

(HydroquiDone) (Qainone) 

Their metluxl lay in finding out whether the observed differences in jioten- 
tial of two solutions containing different ratios of hydrcxjuinonc-quinone 
measured separately against a calomel electrode, agreed with the theoretical 
values calculorted from the Van’t Hoff expression, keeping the acidity of the 
solution constant. 

These results have lK*en confirmed by Granger and Nelson (].Amcr. 
ChvPH, Sac., 1921, 48 , 1401), who took into account the actual concentrations 
of the reactants, the acidity of the solutions which was varied, and the 
degree of dissociation of quinhydrone, which they always found out when 
quinone and hydroquinone were present in solution instead of assuming as 
Haber and Russ (/or ci/.) had done, that the quinhydrone was completely 
dissociated. 

Stem and Day (/. BioL Chem,, 1929, 88 , 299) have employed the 
change in iiotential that occurs when air is bubbled through a solution of 
quinhydrone, pro|)erly Imfferred, as a means of detecting certain suflSciently 
active oxklases or oxygenases, ehcxising iH>tato oxidase as the most suitable. 
I'hey have found that the |>otential rise initially observed under conditions 
Stated above is restored |>artially by adding further quantities of quinhy- 
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drone and that the observed potentials compared reasonably with the ]K>ten- 
tials calculated on the basis of the Van’t Hoff equation. 

The potential of an inert electrode, c.g., platinum or tjold, immersed in 
a solution containing quinone and hydnxiuiiione is usually given by the 
expression. 


»ro+ 
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This oxidation-reduction potential of the quinone-hydroquinone system, 
involving as it does a feebly ionised or practically unionised organic com- 
pound, is dependent on the hydrogen-ion activity of the solution. If, 
therefore, the reference electrode and the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
system be kept constant, the K.M.F. of the system will alter with the ratio 
of the quinone to hydroquinone. If » be the potential of the quinhydrone 
electrode, it] that of the reference electrode (here o'lN calomel), then since 
the quinhydrone electrode is more positive than calomel, the observed e.m.f. 


I- KT, ^ ^K7’ q 

/'. = lnCn+ „ - In - 


-0 /w Ch - Jr, 

r 


4 In 

^ H,y 


since the hydrogen ^ion concentrations are kept constant. 


E — In ^ , where Eq is the expression within 

brackets. If conditions are so chosen that is constant, then the above 
expression can be used to compare tlie k.m.f. of the system as regards 
observed values for different ratios of (luinone to hydroquinone. The expres- 
sion when i ~ o® becomes, 


C 

E = £o*^^*’o 27 i log - ^ 


C 

/•:o-o'f)27i log— 
‘■Q 


In the peroxidase reaction the initial condition is represented by the system 
comx>rising of (i) the volume of buffer solution added, Ui) volume of sap 
added, (lit) volume of hydroquinone solution, and (iv) the volume of hydro- 
gen peroxide I the tenii>erature of the teactants and the temperature of the 
mixture being the same. After a certain interval of time (generally i8 
minutes) the reaction is stopped by the addition of hydrochloric acid. The 
condition then is represented by (i) the volume of the buffer, («) the 
volume of the sap, (in) the volume of hydroquinone left over, (iv) the volume 
of hydrogen peroxide left over, (v) the quinhydrone in solution, neglecting 
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the precipitated amount, and (ri) the volume of hydrochloric acid added for 
inhibiting the reaction. If the amount of unrcacted hydroquinone is to be 
determined by iM)tentiaI measurements, a study must be made of the vari- 
ati<ms of the e.m.f. of a solution, with respect to the variations in concen- 
tration of liydr<Kiuinone, all otlier conditions enumerated above reinaiuing 
constant. The concentration hydroquinone in any other solution which 
is identical in the matter of every condition can be obtained directly from a 
hydrfKjuinone concentration — e. m. f. curve. It was this method that was 
followed in the present investigation. 


I{ X P E R 1 M E N T A I.. 


h;x|)eriinents were conducted with the same saps that were employed 
or the previous investigation Hoc. cit.) and it was found necessary to submit 
Fio. I. these* saps to longer periods of dialysis (4 to 5 days) to 



I i-I)ip t>pi* cal. clectnHle. 
i-H foil elfctrodc. 3-Stir* 
ftT. 4-I)ewnr flank. 


eliminate electrolytes completely. Since temperature 
is an important factor in potential measurements 
and the activity of the saps is appreciable at tem- 
peratures considerably lower than the loom tempera- 
ture (30-32®), it was considered best to carry out 
these experiments at o® using a mixture of ice-water 
and ice in a good silvered wide-mouthed Dewar 
vessel, the bath being stirred mechanically for 
avoiding fluctuations of temperature. It was found 
in trials that the tenii>erature remained constant for 
periods of 2 to 3 hours. The Dewar vessel was fitted 
with a bung which cairied a Beckmann outer tube, 
2" diameter, draW’ii out to a conical shape at its closer 
end (r/. Fig. I ). This formed the reaction vessel and 
was closed l>y a threc-holed rublx?r cork carrying 
(1) a dip-type calomel electrode (which was designed 
and made for the purpose since the available dip- 
tyi>e electrodes were of an inconvenient size (vide 
Fig. 1); (2) a platinium foil electrode (Hildebrand 
tyi>e) with an outlet for leading away gas ; and (3) a 
delivery tube for bubbling purified nitrogen gas, 
partly to keep an inert atmosphere within, since hy- 
droquinone undergoes slow^ oxidation in air and part- 
ly to secure a good stirring of the reaction mixture. 
The nitrogen was obtained from a cylinder and was 


purified by i^assing through alkaline pyrognllol, concentrated sulphuric acid. 
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water (conductivity) and finally through fused calciutn chloride for drying. 
Conductivity water was used to prepare all solutions which were preserved in 
Jena glass bottles. Solutions of hydro<iuinone (exactly, 3 0%) were freshly 
prepared before use and preserved in dark ainber-colourcd lK)ttles. The solu- 
tions were delivered from automatic microburettes. For potential measure- 
ments, a Leeds and Northrup K-type potentiometer and a portable sensitive 
mirror galvanometer were used, the voltage readings being accurate to 
0*00005 volt. No correction for salt or protein error was applied though 
quinhydrone was used. The volume was adjusted to a final volume of 
20 c,c, of the reaction mixture, which was maintained constant throughout 
the series of experiments. A buffer of sodium acetate and hydrochloric 
acid of pu 4*58 was used. A decinonnal calomel electrode (in the dip-tyi>e 
electrode vessel prepared) was used as the reference electrode in view of its 
temperature coefficient being very low compared with the ether calomel 


Fk;. 2. 



3% Hydroqitinonc sotn. (r.f.). 
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electrodes. In all cases sufficient quinhydrone was added to keep the solution 
saturated with respect to it. 

The first stage in the series was to find by trial an indicator or refe- 
rence solution which will be applicable to all saps, and i)ossessing a constant 
and reproducible e.m.f. in the absence of hydroquinone. When hydro- 
quinone is added, the e.m.f. gradually diminishes with increase of concen* 
tration of the hydroquinone. A reference to Table 1 (a), (b) will show that 
when mixtures were made ui) with 7 c.c. of the buffer ipn 4 * 5 ^)> 2 c.c. of 2N 
hydrochloric acid, and it c.c. of water to make up to the constant volume of 
20 C.C., the same initial e.m.f. of 0-2980 volt nearly, was reached.. In 
Table 1 (r), where hydrogen peroxide (i c.c. of 1% solution) was added with 
a corresponding reduction of water, the e.m.f. was unaffected. When in- 
creasing (luantities of a yo% solution of hydroquinone (from i c.c. to 5 c.c. 
were added) the same potentials were registered in all cases (within experi- 
mental errors). It took nearly 45 minutes the equilibrium to reach and this 
interval of time was allow ed to elapse in each case before final measure- 
ments were taken. 

The hydro(iuiiioue concentration-E.M.F. relationship of the reference 
solution is given by the curve in Fig. 2, which was plotted by taking the 
averages of the three sets of experiments in Table I. 

A rei>etition of the experiments with the three saps separately 

was made as shown in Tables II, III an^ IV. 5 C.c. of the sap were 

added in each case leplacing the same volume of water, the total 

volume of 20 c. c. being maintained. The potentials are found to 

l)c in agreement with those in Table I (without the sap under 

the same conditions). Reference to Tables II (c), III (r) and IV (f) 

wili show that the presence of hydrogen i)eroxide does not cause any 

alteration in the potentials, and that the reaction has been completely 

inhibited by the HCl added. From the measurements it is evident that 

/•:« = c>-29.So volt with C Ic =i, i c., Iok C !C =<>. 

g H2g g ii2g 

The change of potential w ith the alteration in the volume of the hydro- 
quinone solution in the exi>criments with the different saps are plotted in 
Figures 3, 4 and 5. 

The next stage was to study the peroxidase activity as usual with the 
three saps and estimate the hydro(]uinone left over by measuring the final 
ix)tcntial of the system and comparing with the potentials of the reference 
solution. 7 C.c. of the buffer (pa 4-58). 5 c.c. of 3 0% hydroquinone 
solution and i c.c. of 1% hydrogen peroxide were mixed in the reaction 
vessel cooled to o® ; 5 c c. of the sap at o"^ were added while a current 
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of nitrogen was bubbling through the solution. The reaction was allowed 
to proceed for 15 minutes at the end of which exactly 2 c.c. of roN 
hydrochloric acid were quickly added from a microburette, the rate of 
bubbling of nitrogen being increased to effect a thorough mixing of the 
reaction mixture so that the reaction might be inhibited quickly. The 
nitrogen was kept bubbling for 45 minutes continuously at a slower rate at 
the end of which the k . m . f . was measured. From the k . m . f . — hydro- 
quinone concentration curve of the reference solution, the concentration 
of the hydroquinone corresponding to the final k . m . f . observed in the test 
solution was obtained. This represents the hydroiiuinone (y) remaining in 


Fig. 3. 



3 % Hydroquinone soln. (c.c.). 


solution ; part of the unoxidised hydro(iuinone combining with the quinone 
formed to form the quinhydrone which was precipitated on account of its 
low solubility. Since the amount of hydroquinone taken (•c) is known (being 
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equal to 0*15 g. m all cases) and y, the amount of it left in solution is found 

out by ex|ierinient, the amount oxidised is ^ corresponding to the 

2 

quinoiie i>art of the quinhydronc formed. 

The accuracy was also checked by diluting the reaction mixture to 
xoo c.c. as usual (vide the potentiometric method) and estimating the 
hydroquinone by i)otentionietric titration against standard potassium 
dichromate, the necessary blank exi>eriments to find the intake of the 


Fig. 4. 



dichromate by the sap being duly performed. The results obtained in both 
the cases arc found to agree well {vide Tables V, VI and VII). 
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*rbe K.M.p. obberved was then compared with the k.m.f. calculated 
theoretically on the following basis from the formula, 


E = £o“ 0-0271 log - 

^ 1 ! 


The concentration of the qiiinone is precisely the concentration obtained 
by the dissociation of quinhydrone, the solution l)eiiig saturated with 
respect to it in all cases, since a precipitation of quinhydrone took place. 

This concentration of quinone can be calculated from the solubility of 
quinhydrone in a solution identical in concentration of the reactants in the 
reaction mixture at the end of the reaction. 50 C.c. of a solution contain* 
ing 6-25 c.c. of 3*0% hydroquinone, 17*50 c.c. of ImlTer (/>n 4*58), 5 c.c. of 
2 *oN-hyclrochloric acid the rest being water was made up, excess of quinhy- 
drone added and the mixture was agitated for two hours at o*" in a bath 
similar to the one used for the pre\ ions experiments. The solution was 
filtered by suction through cotton wool into another vessel kept in u similar 
bath at 0 . A definite volume of the solution was pi])etted and the total 
hydroquinone in it determined potentiometrically by titration against 
standard iiotassium dichromate. The value for hydrocjuinone thus obtained 
is the sum of the hydroiiuiuone initially taken together with the hydro- 
quiuonc due to the solution of the quinhydrone, the latter being assumed, 
for the purpose of this investigation to lx; completely dissociated. By 
deducting the hydroquinone initially taken, from the total amount of 
hydroquinone, the hydroquinone part of the quinhydrone dissolved is ob- 
tained. The quinone part is equivalent to the hydroquinone thus dclei mined. 
As a mean of three experiments, the value obtained was 0*03264 g. calculatc*d 
as quinhydrone in 100 c.c. of the solution , so that in the reaction mixture 
of 20 c.c., the concentration of quinhydrone is 0 006528 g. which corresponds 
to 0-003233 g. of quinone and 0*003295 g* bydroiiuinone. Now, 


£ ■= £0-0*0271 log 
£0 being 0*2980 volt. 

Calculating the potential of the system in Kxiieriment I, Table VII, the 
amount of hydroquinone left over in solution (from the titration) is 0*0714 
And since the quinhydrone dissolves to a certain extent and is 
assmued to have dissociated completely thus increasing the hydrexjuinone 
concentration 
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28C 

the amount of hydroquinone (H.Q.) present in solution =0*0714 + 0*003295 

=0-0747 g- 

Amount of quinone (Q) in solution =0*003233 g. 

£=0-2980 -0-02 71 log -^ 1 ^ 2421 .= 0*2610 volt (calculated). 
0-003233 

£=0 2590 volt (observed). 

The error is, therefore, less than 1 % . Similar calculations in all the 
other cases give similar agreement between the calculated and the observed 
potentials. 

Fig. 5. 



3?o Hydroquitwnc soln. (c.r.). 

AHcration of ihe K.M.F. with change in Hydroquinone Concentration 
in the reference Solution. 
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Tabi.h 1. 

Total volume in all cases- ao c.c. buffer of />„ 4-58 added *7c.c. 
aJV-HCl added -ac.c. 

(O) (b) (c) 


Vol. of 
3 - 0 % H.Q. 

Vol. of 
water. 

E. M. V. 
t^olts). 

Vol. of 
water. 

K M. 1'. 
(volts). 

i%H,(),« 
Vol. of 
water. 

I c.c. 

E M. V 
(volts) . 

Nil 

II c.c. 

0*2980 

11 c.c. 

0*2982 

10 c.c. 

(>•2980 

1 c.c. 

10 

f^-2745 

10 

0*2740 

9 

0*2740 

2 

9 

0*2625 

9 

0*2628 

8 

0*2630 

3 

H 

<»‘2545 

8 

()• 25411 

7 

0*2540 

4 

7 

0*2478 

7 

0*2473 

6 

‘^*2475 

5 

6 

<'•2425 

6 

0*2428 

5 

0*2427 


Tabi.b II. 

Experiments similar to those in Table I, the solutions containiiiR 5 c.c. 


of dialysed radish (Raphanus 
aJV-HCl added— 2 c.c. 

Sailvus) 

sap. Buffer 

of /)„ 

4 - 5 fi “7 c.c, 



(fl) 


ib) 



(f) 

Vol. of 
3*0% H.(). 

Vol. of 
water. 


E. M. I‘. 
(volts) , 

Vol. of 
water. 

E. M. 1'. 

(volts) . 

j c.c. 

Vol. of E. M. I*, 

water. (volts). 

Nil 

6 c.c. 


0*2990 

6 c.c. 

n*2()8o 

5 *•*<’* 

o* 2 t *85 

I c.c. 

5 


0*2735 

5 

t .*2745 

4 

‘»*i 745 

2 

4 


0*2660 

4 

0*2635 

3 

0*2635 

3 

3 


0*2555 

3 

<'*2550 

2 

r»*25fH» 

4 

2 


0*2495 

2 

tr 249 f» 

I 

o* 249 f> 

5 

1 


0*2440 

I 

0*2430 

Nil 

^>* 243 .S 
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Table III. 

Uxi>eniiicnts similar to those in Table I, the solutions containing 5 c.c. 
of dialysed chow-chow (Sechium lidule) sai). BulTer of pa 4 * 5 ^ added 
*7 c.c. iN'H Cl taken = 2 c.c. 




(a) 


(h) 

{0 


Vol. of 
>'*« U.(J. 

Vol. of 
wnter. 

K. M. r. 
(volts). 

Vol. of 
water 

H. M. 1*. 
(volt.s) . 

Vol. of 
water. 

I c.c. 

R. M. F 
(volts) . 

Nil 

6 r.c 

(r2gSo 

6 r.c. 

0-2975 

5 

0-2975 

J c.c 

5 

‘••27.S5 

5 

‘>‘2755 

4 

0-2740 

2 

‘1 


A 

0-26^7 

3 

0-2635 

3 

3 

(••^560 


0*25^3 

2 

0-2550 


2 


2 

0-2485 

I 

0-2465 

.S 

i 


I 

0-2420 

Nil 

0-2415 


Table IV. 

Ivxperiinciits similar to those in Table I, the solutions containing 5 c..c. 
of dialysed rtd radish sap (Raphattus Salivus, red variety). Buffer of 4-58 


=»7 c.c. 

2A’-HC1 = 

2 c.c. 







(a) 


(6) 

(r) 


Vol. of 
3-0% 

\*ol. of 
water. 

H. M. 1- 
( volts). 

Vol. of 
w atcr. 

K. M. V. 
(volts). 

iVoH2< = 

ot 

water. 

I c c. 

K. M. I- 
(volts). 

Nil 

c.c. 

»»-2Q8s 

6 c.c 

0-2981) 

5 c.c. 

0*2980 

I c.c 

5 

^’•2735 

5 

“•2745 

4 

‘>* 273 .S 

2 

4 

0-2655 

•1 

0*2640 

3 

0-2635 

3 


0*2560 

3 

f»* 255 o 

2 

'>-».S5.S 

4 

2 

0-2485 

2 

0-2485 

1 

0-2490 

5 

2 

i»-a43o 

1 

0-2430 

Nil 

^•2430 
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Table V. 


Reactions caried out with dialysed 
described on p. 2S2, e.m.f. iniisureJ and 

radish (Raphanus , 
results checked by 

Salivus) sap, ns 
titration. 


Kxpt. I. 

Exit. IT. 

E. M. F. measured at the final sta^e 

... 0*25785 volt. 

... 0*2575 volt. 

E. M. F. calculated from formula 

0*2606 volt. 

0*2608 volt. 

PI.Q. left in solution (y) obtained from 
the E. M. F.«— H.Q. cone, curve of the 
ref. soln. 

**. g- 

... 0*0771 g. 

.*• Amount of H.Q. oxidised 

0*0578 g. 

... 0*0365 g. 

Amount of H.Q. corre.sp. to KjCrj()7 
titration. 

... *o*iiigg. 

... i 0*1157 g* 

V Amount of H.Q. oxidised 

0*0581 g. 

... 0*0563 w. 

Amount of II. Q. left as such in solution 

... 0*0758 g. 

... 0*0774 g. 

• Ileiiig equivalent to 18*90 c.c. of 0*1076 N-KiCr^l >7. 
t Being ec|uivalent to 19*20 c.c. of 0*1076 N-KjCrjfO;. 


Table VI. 


Reaction carried out with dialysed chow-chow {Sechium Edule) 
sap, as described on p. 282, h.m.f. measured and results checketl by 

titrations. 

Exit. I. 

Exit. II. 

E. M. F. measured at the final stage 

... 0*2610 volt. 

... 0*2615 volt. 

E. M. F. calc, from formula 

... 0*2622 volt. 

... 0*2627 volt. 

H.Q. left in solution iy), obtained from 
the E. M. F.— H.Q. cone, curve of the 
ref. soln. 

... 0*0645 g. 

... 0*0624 g. 

Amount of H.Q. oxidi.sed 

... 0*0428 g. 

... 0*0438 g. 

Amount of H.Q. corre.sp. to the K2Cr207 
, titration. 

... * 0*1072 g. 

... t 0*1059 g. 

Amount of H.Q. oxidised 

... 0*0428 g. 

... 0*0441 g. 

Amount of H.Q. left as such in soln. 

0*0644 g. 

... 0*0618 g. 

* Being equivalent to i8*io c.c. 
f Being equivalent to 17*90 c.c. 

of 0*1076 N-KjCrjOj. 
of 0*1076 iV-KjCrgO/. 
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Table VII. 


Reactions carried out with dialysed red radish {Raphanus Sativus, 
red variety) sap as described on p. 282. e.m.f. measured an restt 


checked by titrations. 

EXPT. I. 

BxpT. n. 

K M. P measured at the final .stage 

0*2590 volt. 

... 0*2590 volt. 

P. M. P. rale fn>m formula 

... 0*2610 volt. 

... 0*2610 volt. 

Amount of H.O left in solii (y), obtained 
from the K M 1 ' -II e(»nr rnrve of 

the ref. hoIii. 

()*() 7 o 8 g. 

0*0708 g. 

.*. Amount of 11 . 0 oxidised 

o*o3q 6 g. 

... 0*0396 g. 

Amount of 11 Q. cfirrcsp to the 
titration. 

... • 0*1107 g. 

... f 0*1107 g. 

Amount of 11 Q oxidisc*d 

... 0*0393 g. 

... 0*0396 g. 

Amount of II. Q. left ns such in soln 

0*0711 g. 

... 0*0714 g. 


• Iking e<iuivnlciit to 1870 c c. of 0*1076 A'-K2Crj07. 
f Iking equivalent to 18*70 c.c. of 0*1076 N-KjCr2()7. 


S U M M A R y. 

Since tlie hyclroquinonc and quinone (quinliydrone) form a reversi- 
ble oxidation-reduction system, for which the Van’t Hoff formula has 
lx?en shown to l)e applicable, by keeping all factors except the ratio of 
HjiQ/Q constant, the amount of unreacted hydroquinone (substrate) can be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy by potential measurements. In this 
case the hydrogen peroxide left over does not affect the results or introduce 
any error and theiefore need not be destroyed. All that is necessary is to 
make up a reference solution whose changes in potential have been 
previously studied for different latios of hydroquinone to quinone, the 
concentration of the latter being that obtained by saturation of the solution 
with resixjct to quinhydrone. The results obtained show that a greater 
accuracy is possible with this method. 

The authors wish to express their grateful thanks to Prof. B. B. Dey 
for his kind interest and valuable suggestions throughout the investi- 
gation. 

PttKSlOKNTV C0I.LEGK, 

Madras. 
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OXIDATION OF PHENOLS BY MEANS OF HYDROGEN 
reROXIDE IN PRESENCE OF INORGANIC 
CATALYSTS. 

By B. C. Kar. 

The oxidation of phenols by means of oxygen and hydrogen peroxide 
has been carried out by many investigators in presence of oxidases, 
peroxidases and inorganic catalysts. Recently hydroquinone has been oxi'- 
disedto quinhydrone in presence of peroxidase obtained from common 
Indian vegetables—" Jhinga ’’ (Luffa acutangula) and “ Chov\ chow ” 
(Secfetttwedttle)byDey'and Sitharaman (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931,8, 
479; 19321 9 , 499). It has also been oxidised by peroxidase obtained from 
the fruits of " Linn ” (Tribulus terresiris) by Ghatak and Giri {Bull. Acad. 
Set. U. P., 1933, 2 , 163). Jules WolfI (Compt. rend., 1908, 148 , 781, 1317; 
117 , 747) has shown the similarity in behaviour of certain iron salts and 
peroxidases by oxidising hydroquinone and pyrogallol in presence of hydro- 
gen peroxide. When a colloidal ferrous ferrocyanide solution containing 
10 rag. of iron per litre is added to a saturated solution of quinol, quinhydrone 
is formed in a minute or two. This artificial peroxidase resembles the 
natural peroxidases in certain respects. Its activity is destroyed by excess 
of hydrogen peroxide like the natural enzymes. It loses its activity on 
boiling. It can be filtered through paper without alteration but it becomes 
inactive when filtered through collodion. Similar oxidations by means of 
atmospheric oxygen and hydrogen peroxide in presence of different metallic 
salts such as manganese, copper, uranium have been carried out. 
The author has undertaken this work with the object of studying the 
analogy of the colloidal catalysts of tungstic acid, molybdic acid and vanadic 
acid with peroxidases and throwing .some light on the mechanism of the 
enzymatic reactions. For this purpose, a representative selection of subs- 
tances is taken and their behaviour towards the colloidal catalysis and 
peroxidases studied. 

A. Oxidation of Hydroquinone by means of Hydrogen Peroxide in 
Presence of Tungstic Acid Sol. 

The oxidation of hydroquinone by means of hydrogen peroxide occurs 
in a consecutive manner. At low concentrations of hydrogen peroxide and 
• sol, quinhydrone is the main product of oxidation as is the case with per- 
oxidases. But as the concentrations of sol and hydrogen peroxide are 
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increased, it is converted into carbon dioxide and maleic acid. The equa- 
tions may l)e expressed as follows. 


(I). 

(ID. 

(III). 


2C«H4(()H)a + Hs();!=C,iH4t I 2 C, Hi(()H)s + 2 HbO. 

C,;H 4 ( )2 C,iH4 ( 0 H )2 + Hat >8 = 2C,iH 4( )a + zHat )• 

Co yCUOH 

+6Hb(),= +2a)i + 6H2<>. 

Iiclljliic "‘•\axiH 


CO 


Maleic acid 


Kempf 1906,89,3715) has oxidised qninone and hydroquiuonc 

by means of siher peroxide, sodium i>ersulphate and aniinoniuin persulphate 
and obtained carbon dioxide and maleic acid as the main i>roducts of 
oxidation, and formic acid and carbon monoxide are also produced in traces. 
The identical products of oxidation from hydroquinone by persulphates, 
and tungstic acid sol and hydrogen peroxide also supi)ort the formation of 
per-acids. 


Isolation of the Products of Reaction, 

Quinhydrone . — Quinhydrone can Ik* easily isolated from the reaction 
mixture by starting with high concentrations of hydroquinone and adding 
equivalent amount of hydrogen peroxide in small quantities at a time, 
allow ing a few minutes to elapse l^fore each addition and cooling the 
reaction mixture in ice. Hydroquinone (2*5 g.) was dissolved in 150 c.c. 
of redistilled water and filtered. 0*05 3 /-s(Kiium tungstate '5c. c.) in the form 
of sol was added and then equivalent amount of hydrogen peroxide. After 
the addition of hydrogen peroxide was complete, the reaction mixture was 
cooled in ice. The precipitated quinhydrone was littered off, washed with 
ice-cold •^vater and dried in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid for a 
IK'riod of 72 hours. By this means a very pure quinhydrone was obtained 
having a sharp melting point of 171", yield o*4g. 

Makic Acid . — Hydroquinone (2 g.) was dissolved in redistilled 
water (100 c.c.) and filtered. Merck’s iK^rhydrol (35 c.c.) and o osM-sodiuni 
tungstate (100 c.c.) were then added. After a few minutes, the reaction 
began with the ev’olution of heat and carbon dioxide. The reaction mixture 
was then allowed to stand for about two weeks with occasional shaking. 
When the reaction was complete, the mixture having a slight yellow 
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colour, was shaken with animal charcoal and excess of hydrogen peroxide 
was completely decomposed. It was then filteied and the filtrate did not 
liberate any iodine from a solution of potassium iodide in siili>huric acid. 
It was found to be distinctly acidic; it easily reduced potassium permanganate 
and decolourised Iiromine water. After evaporating the solution to dr\ ness 
in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid, maleic acid was extracted with 
ether. 

Attempts were made to isolate any other prcHlucis such as formic acid, 
oxalic acid and tartaric acid but were not successful. 

Carbon dioxide. The formation of carbon dioxide can Ik* easily shown 
by the method already given in the oxidation of cystine. 


Me asuiemeni of Kineiics. 

A sample of hydroquinone of chemically pine grade was taken and 
dissolved in water. In all our experiments we used redistilled water. 
Merck’s i^rhydrol was taken for preparing fresh solution of hydrogen 
peroxide. The sol was i)repared by the usual method. 

In measuring the activity of peroxidase by oxidising hydroquinone to 
quinhydrone, Dey and Sitharaman (he. f//.)Jsc*parated the precipitated quinhy- 
drone formed in a definite interval of time by filtration through Allihn IuIk*. 
The quinhydrone was then dissolved in a mixture of alcohol and hydro- 
chloric acid (i: i) and a solution of KI was added. The liberated iodine was 
then estimated by thiosulphate. A correction for the loss of quinhydrone 
W’as made by carrying out a blank with known amount of quinhydrone but 
without hydrogen i^eroxide under identical conditions. 

The author has found that instead of isolating the quinhydrone formed 
form the reaction mixture, w hich involves a certain amount of unavoidable 
error, it can he estimated in the reaction mixture itself vSi»ectrophotoiiietri- 
cally by means of a Konig-Marteii spectrophotometer. The reaction mixture 
after preparation was introduced into a small cell. It was then kept in u 
thermostat at a temperature of (3o±o*i°). After the reaction period 
(usually 45 minutes) the spectrophotomclric reading was taken at a wave- 
length 525/^/i and log tan / tan B found out, where B is the zero-reading usual- 
ly 45® on the circular scale of the siiectrophotometer and Bi is the reading 
after the time interval. The thickness of the solution was 8 mm. In this 
region of the si>ectrum, Beer's law is olK*yed as shown, by Fig. i, where the 
values of log tan Bi /tan B jdotted against concentration of quinhydrone give a 
straight line. Quinhydrone was prepared by adding hydrogen i)eroxide 
of moderate strength drop by droi) in a mixture of sol and concentrated 
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bydroquinone and cooling the mixture in ice as described before. A 
standard solution was prepared by dissolving it in a minimum quantity of 
hot water and roughly adjusted to the pn of the reaction mixtures. All 
the exjKrriments were refx^ated and concordant results were obtained. The 
results are expressed in terms of velocity constant 

log tan ^ I ~ log tan 0 
d. i. 

where d* the thickness of the solution expressed in mm., i ^ time in 
minutes, and are tabulated below. 


QuiiihydronefM) 


log 


tan 
tan 9 


Table I. 

0*014 t>*oi75 

0*3931 0-5056 


<*‘<^’035 0*007 0*0105 

0*1001 o*ig85 0*2991 


Taw-e 11 . 


liffecl of vaiyins the concentration of hydroquinone. 


Temp. -'30''. pa 
F.o.(Af) 

/v ... 


*=3*2. H2( >3=o*o 238M. Sodium tungstate** 0*001 Al. 

0*00875 0*0175 0*02625 0*035 0*0525 0*07 

o*rKX>i9 o*o(H)34 0*00053 0*00072 0*00010^ o*(X)i4 


Table III. 

Eficci of varying the conecniraiion of H2O2. 


Tc!ni>.=3o'’. 

^h = 3 ' 2 . 

H.a= 

0-035M. 

Na-tungstatc=o'r 

01 A/. 

Cdiic. cif 


004 76 

0*0714 

0*095^ 

0*1191 

014:9 

K 

... 0000; 2 

o*oojS6 

o*tK)094 

O*U01 

0*00103 

000103 



Table IV. 





Effect of varying the conecniraiion of catalyst. 

Temp. =30'’. pu-32. H.Q.=so'o 35M. HaOj^o'oiSQJW. 

Cone, of Na|W04(AI) ... 0*00025 0*0005 o*ooi 0*002 

K ••• 0*00019 0*00034 0*0007 0*00132 



Log tan BJian B, 
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Fig. I. Fig. 2. 




0-0035 0-007 0-0105 O'OM '’'<>>75 *778 4'83 S'SS^ 

Cone, of quinhygrone. tlCmo,—^ 


Table V. 


Effect of varying the pn- 


Temp. “SO*. H.Q.=o- 035M. HaOgso-oisSM. Na-tungstatc-oooiAf. 


pH ... 2-8 3-2 

JC o*ooo6 0*00072 


4-2 

o-»x)i3 


The reaction ii very rapid, gradually 
increasing with . 


Table VI. 

Temperature coefficient. 

pa=y 2 . Hs()g=oo238M. Na-tunjtstate=o-ooiM. 


H.Q.-0-035M 


Temp. 


30 


H.C).-o*07Af 


Temp ... 20* 




If ... 0*00024 0*00072 


K ... 0.00045 


0*0014 
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Table Vn. 
Effect of salis. 


Temp. = 30'*. pa—i'2, H.Q.=o*o35M. H2O2 — 0*023831. 


Salts. 

Omc. in the 
reaction mi-xture. 

Cone, of sodium 
tungstate. 

K 

— 

— 


0.00072 

HgCl, 

jcrm 

9 $ 

0*00072 

KCN 


9 % 

0*00072 


In order to measure the kinetics of reaction (III), that is, oxidation of 
quinone into carbon dioxide and maleic acid, we used higher concentra- 
tions of sol and hydrogen peroxide. Witli high concentrations of sol and 
hydrogen peroxide the velocities of the reactions (I) and (II) become very 
rapid in comimrison with the reaction (III). 

We have always usc‘d hydrogen ])eroxide in excess and have measured 
the kinetics of the reaction by observing the pressure of carbon dioxide 
developed, as indicated by a mercury manometer, at any moment at 
constant volume. It is found that a very good unimolccular constant is 
obtained by applying the equation 




Poc-Pf, 

poc - 


where Pti is the pres.su re in cm. of mercury at anytime /| (in minutes) 
and Pt is the pressure at time /2 aitd Poc is the pressure that should 
theoretically develop in accordance with the equation given, Poc 
is obtained by means of the well known equation given in p. 298. An 
actual calculation how Poc is obtained is given in Table I (vide infra), 
poc may also Ik obtained with excess of H.2()2 by noting the difference 
of initial and final reading after 72 hours, of the mercury manometer 
at the same temperature. The theoretical and exi>erimental values arc 
almost equal if proper allowance is made of the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide after 72 hours, COs being absorbed by caustic potash, and the 
change in the liarometric pressure. 

O ving to initial disturbance due to the first reactions, the velocity was 
measured from 8-10% to 50-53% . 

The exi>eriments were carried out in a constant volume type of respiro* 
meter (commonly called the Warburg tyiH? of manometer). The increase 
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of pressure due to the production of carbon dioxide was indicated by a 
manometer filled \\itli mercury. The total volume upto the constant 
mercury level in the manometer was 45*2 c.c. and was determined by filliuK 
the vessel and the tube with mercury. The reaction mixture c)ccui>ied 10 c.c. 
and the rest 35*2 c.c. was the amount of dead space. No carbon dioxide was 
formed by the action of hydrogen peroxide on hydroqninone in the absence 
of the sol. The w’hole system was shaken 60 to 65 times i>er minute 
throughout the experiment. The vessels were completely immersed in a big 
thermostat which was maintained at a temperature of 25 ±0*1“. To correct 
for the changes of temperature and the barometric pressure, a similar vessel 
w'hich contained only water was used. It was always observed by keeping 
strict control in which the carlxm dioxide was absorlx.*d by caustic potash, 
in a suitable reservoir, that there was very slight spontaneous decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide during the course of the experiment. 
All the experiments were repeated and reproducible results w’ere obtained. 
In Table VIII is given the results of a typical exi>eriment in detail. 

Table VIII. 

Temp. = 25'’. pu =t‘26. H202=o*72M. Na-tnngstate=o*oTM. II.Q.= 
0*025 M. Composition of the inixture=2 c.c. water + 2 c.c. H.Q. + 2 c.c. 
dilute HCI + 2 c.c- H2O2 + 2 c.c. sol. 


Time. 

Manometric readings. 

.A. B. 

Diff. 

K. 

0 min. 

ij 

12 

— 

— 

17 

ij 

12*55 

^>*55 (0 

— 

57 

12 

M -75 

275 

o-(K)122 (1&2) 

94 

12 

i6’6 

4*6 (3) 

().rK)i22 (1A3) 

Lt 2*5 

T 2 

18-25 

t>*25 ( 4 ) 

0 *fK)I 2 ( 1 A 4 ) 

169 

12 

19*7 

7'7 ( 5 ) 

OtHllZ (1A5) 

217*5 

12 

21*2 

9 2 ( 6 ) 

o'fX)ii6 (iA6) 

P* 

• 


21*4 



Mean ().rK)i2 


Calculation oj P«.— The amount of CO* that shouW theoretically 

7 
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Keneratc in the alcove reaction mixture accordinR to the equations given is 
22 1118. and the volume it should occupy at N. T. P. 

s= c.c=ii-236 c.c. = ii236 c. mm., 

0 089 ^ 22 

0*089 niK. being the weight of i c.c. hydrogen at N. T. P. and 22 being 
the density of CO2. Now the equation is 




X= h 



oc 


where x == the amount of gas evolved in c. mm. at N.T.P. = 11236 c. mm., 

= correst>onding reading of the manometer =Poc ? 
rr,=lhe volume of the gas space in the vessel =35200 c.mm. 

7 ' = absolute temperature of the water-bath = (273 + 25)^ = 298° 

W =the volume of the liquid in the vessel =10000 c. mm. 
o(-=:the solubility of CO* in the liquid of the vessel at N. T. P.=o759 
(f/. Bohr, ^Ann, phys, Chem.y 1899, 68 , 504). 

Po«the normal prcssurc = 76o mm. Hg. 


T1236 X 
27 % 

35200 'I 
298 


760 mm. 
loooo X o'759 


= 214 mm. 


= 21*4 cm. 


Table IX. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydroquinone, 
Tcanp.==25®. pn =1*26. H8()2 = o’ 72M. Na-tungstatc=o’oiM. 

TI.Q,(Af) ... 0*0083 0*0125 0 0166 0*025 0*033 

K (nu’nn) ... 0*00125 t»*oc>i2i 0*0012 0*0012 o*ooii8 


♦ Here we have nsFomed the whole apparatus at temperature 7'. The manometric 
tube w'ds, however, at room temperature. Since the room temperature was near about T 
and the volume of the manometer above the water level uas very small, the error intro- 
duced may .safely be neglected. 
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Table X. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen peroxide. 

Temp. =25°. />h=i’26. H.Q.=o‘o 25M. Na-tungstate=o'i)iM. 

HiOi(iW) ... o’i8 o ’36 o’54 o'7S i’<>8 

K ... ()’(kx)6^ o*0(>o88 o*ouio6 o‘cx)13 o’odx^ 

i/K plotted against i/conc. of H^()2 gives approximately a straight line 
(c/. Fig. 2). 

Table XI. 

Effect of varying the concenhation of sodium tungstate, 

Tcmp. = 25''. i>ii«i'26. H9()2=o‘72Af. H.Q.=o‘o25M. 

Na-tungstate (M) ... 0*005 0*01 0*015 0 03 

K ... o*(xk)68 0*0012 0*00165 000204 

Table XIT 

Effect of varying the pu* 

Temp. =25''. H.Q.=o'o25M. H2( )2=o* 72M. Na-tiuigstate"*o*oiAf . 

Ptt ... 1*26 1*7 2*25 3 ‘i 4 *J 51 

K ... 0'00I2 0*00122 0*0012 0*00119 O’OOllS 0*(K)126 

At pa 5’ I, we used acetate buffer at suitable concentration so that it 
did not cause any decomposition of hydrogen peroxide. It has got no 
influence of its own on the activity of the sol. 


Table XIII. 

Effect of varying the Lemperature, 
pu^i 26. Hs08=o* 72M. Na*tung 8 tate=o‘oiM. 


Temp. 

Cone, of H.(J. K , 

Temp. . 

Com . of I 1 .(J. 

iv. 

25“ 

0'0I25M 0*00121 

* 5 ’ 

o*o25A/ 

0*0012 

35 * 

0*0125 . 0*00268 

3 .S* 

I* 

0*0029 


The terai>eraturc coefficient of the reaction is Qio • 2 4 to 2 5. 
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Tahle XIV. 

Influence of potassium cyanide. 

Temp. = 25 , p,i=4i. H.Q.=o‘o25M. H2<>2=o*72M. 


Cone, of Nu’tungstate. 

Cone, of KCN. 

K. 

001 A/ 

... 

0*0012 

0 01 

o*cx> 25 A/ 

0*0012 

O’Ol 

0*005 

0*00119 


i'otassinm cyanide has got no influence on the catalytic activity of 
the sol. 

B. Oxidation of Hydroquinonc by means of Hydiogen Pcioxide 
in Presence of Molybdic Acid Sol. 

In the case of iiiolyMic acid sol the experimental procedure is exactly 
tlie same as in the case of tungstic acid sol. The ])roducts of reaction are 
exactly the same with IxHli the sols. The velocity of the oxidation of 
hydrotjuinone to quinone can be measured in exactly the same way as the 
tungstic acid sol. The results of kinetic measurements of the oxidation 
of (juinone to COg ami maleic acid are given l)elow. The velocity 
coefficient is determined in exactly the same way as the tungstic acid sol. 

Table XV. 

Effect of varying the concentration of hydroquinonc. 

Temp. = 25'. /)ii = i*i2. H2C)2 =o’ 72M. Am. molybdate=o‘o2W. 

ll.(J.(A/) ... 00083 00x25 00166 0025 0*033 

K (nicau) ... o m)l35 o (X)i3i 0*0013 0*00132 0*00127 

Table XVI. 

Effect of varying the concentration o/HgOg. 

Temp. = 25'’. /»u = 2’5. H,Q. = o'o25M. Am. molybdate =o‘oo5M. 

HiC)i(.W) ... o 18 036 0*54 0 72 108 

K . . o\m)ii 4 o*tK)ii7 0*00x19 0*00122 0*00128 

The vehxrity constant is practically independent of the concentration 
of hydrogen |>eroxide. 
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Table XVII. 

Effect of varying the concentration of Am. molybdate. 

Temp. = 25’. H.Q.=oo25M. HsI)* = o‘72M. 

Am molybdate (A/) ... o'oi 0 015 ooj o'oay 

K ... u*cxx:>69 o‘(xx )99 u*uui 3 o*oux 6 

Table XVIII. 

Effect of varying the pu. 


Teiiip.=25°. H.Q. = o‘o 25M. H20g=o‘72M. Am. molybdate = o‘o2M. 


pn .. 

I'I 2 


1*^5 

2*1 

31 

4’2 

S'o 

K .. 

. o‘cx)i3 

o’ooi94 

0 '(XI 225 

o*cx>268 

00030 

0*00314 

0003a 


The velocity constant increases as the pn. increases. 


Table XIX. 

Effect of varying the temperature. 

^h=i*I 2. Il9C)2 = o’72M. Am, molybdate = 0 02 Af. 


Temp. 

Cone, of H.(J. 

K. 

Tcuip. 

Com*, of H.t>. 

K. 

25 * 

O‘j0I25M 

0*00133 

25 * 

0 'u 2 $M 

(»‘ooi3 

35 


0*0027 

35 

0 ’(X )272 


The temperature coefficient of the reaction is alnnit 2. The reaction 
can similarly be carried out in presence of vanadic acid sol. 


C. Oxidation of Pyrogallol by means of Hydrogen Peroxide in Presence 

of Tungstic Acid SoL 

The oxidation of pyrogallol in presence of ixeroxidase has been carried 
out by many workers. Prof. Willstiitter and co-workers {Annalen, 1918, 
116 , 21 ; 1923, 180 , 269 ; 1926, 119 , 156, 175) have studied the preiwation, 
purification and activity of peroxidases derived from different sources. They 
studied the peroxidase activity by oxidising pyrogallol and estimating the 
quantity of purpurogalliu formed. Rice and Hanzawa (Ind. Eng. Chem., 
.I922> 11> ,201) have investigated the peroxidase activity in milk by, oxidising 
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pyrogallol in presence of hydrogen i)eroxide. Getcliell and Walton (/. 
Biol. Chem., 1931, 91 , 419) have studied the influence of some factors 
on the activity of iKToxidase in the oxidation of pyrogallol to purpurogallin. 

Many other similar works have been carried out for the determination 
of peroxidase activity by oxidising pyrogallol. Punmrogallin is obtained 
by the oxidation of pyrogallol in presence of low concentrations of tungs- 
tic acid sol and hydrogen i>croxide. In this paper, exi>erinients were carried 
out to coini>are the activity of tungstic acid sol with peroxidases using 
pyrogallol as substrate. 


Isolation of Purpurogallin. 

Pyrogallic acid (5 g.) was dissolved in 150 c. c. of redistilled water and 
filtered, o’l M-sodium tungstate (2 c. c.) in the form of sol was 
added. A dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide was then added in small 
quantities at a time. When the addition of hydrogen peroxide was 
comiiletc, the reaction mixture was cooled in icc. Purpurogallin was 
separated, filtered, washed and then dried. It was then recrystallised from 
ether, yield 0*4 g. 

A pure sample of pyrogallic acid was taken and dissolved in conduc- 
tivity water. A fresh solution of pyrogallic acid was prepared daily. Merck’s 
IHjrhydrol was used for preparing fresh solution of hydrogen peroxide. 
The reaction was carried out at 30' in a Pyrex conical flask in which pyro- 
gallol, hydrogen ixjroxide and sol were added, the total volume being made 
50 c.c. Pyrogallol was oxidised to puri)urogallin which could be easily ex- 
tracted with ether. 

In the case of oxidation with peroxidase, the reaction has been arrested 
after a i>eriod of ten to twelve minutes by the addition of suitable inhibitors 
such as strong hydrochloric acid, strong sulphuric acid, mercuric chloride 
and potassium cyanide. But in the case of sol as no such suitable inhibitor 
is available to stop the reaction, we had necessarily to prolong the time of 
measurennent. One hour reaction ijeriod was found to be most suitable under 
the prevailing cxi)erimental conditions. Purpurogallin formed was twice 
extracted with ether in a sei>erating funnel, first with 15 c.c. and then 
with xo c.c. As the dye thus extracted was not absolutely pure but coa« 
tained slight amount of colouring matter, the combined extract was washed 
with 10 C.C. of distilled water three or four times. By this means a very 
pure pigment was obtained. The volume of the extract was then made 
>0 c.c. and the value of log tan /tan was obtained s))ectrophotometrical]y 
at wavc-leughth 525 /a/ 4. The thickness of the solution used was 4 cm. 
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The previous workers have estimated the amount of purpurogallin fonned, 
by comparing the extract colorimetrically with a standard. But the present 
author has found that a great saving of time and trouble can be effected by 
estimating it spectrophotometrically. 


Fig. 3. 



40 80 lao 160 200 

Cone, of purpurogallin (mgjlitre). 

Table XX gives the values of log tan 0 ^ /tan 0 for various concentrations 
of purpurogallin at wave-length 525^^1, the thickness of the solution used 
being 4 cm. In this region of the spectrum Beer's law is obeyed as shown 
in Fig. 3, where the values of log tan Bj /tan 0 plotted against concentration 
give a stright line. From the readings in the si)ectrophotometcr for the 
above wave-length, it is obvious that the concentration of an unknown 
solution can conversely be calculated. Purpurogallin was prepared by the 
method of Perkin and Steven {J. Chem. Soc., 1903, 88, 102) and was recrys- 
talliscd from alcohol and ether. The results are tabulated IxjIow. 

Table XXI. 

Effect of varying the concentration of pyrogalloL 
Temp. = 30'’. pH **4'3. HfOj^Sx io'*®M. Na-tuiigstatc=io“^M. 
P>'rogallol (mg./c.c.) ... 0-5 i 2 3 

p B pwro g ftlHn (mg./lttrr) ... 071 105 160 200 


aaS 


m 
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Table XXIL 

Effect of varying the concentration of HgO®. 

Tenip.*3o'‘. /)» = 4*3. Na-tunj:statc = lo^^Af. Pyrogallol*! mg./c.c. 


n|0,(M) ... 

2 X JO'S 4 * lo"* 

8 X io"3 

T’2 X 10"* 

1*6 X 10"* 

2 X io‘ 

Purpurogallin 
(mg. /litre) ... 

77 88 

1^5 

124 

135 

135 


Table XXIII. 

Effect of varying the concentration of catalyst. 

Temp. = 30' . /)n ■*3*1. H9()2 =4 x PyroKallol= i mg./c.c. 


Nn-tung.state 

... 

5 ^ 10'^ 

10 * 

2 X 10"^ 

3 10 '' 

PnrpnrogalHn 
(mg. /litre) 

... 

33 

66 

124 

180 


Table XXIV. 

Effect of varying the pn . 

Temp. = 30"’. H2O2 = 4 X . Na-tungstatc ~ io“"*Af. 

Pyrogallol = i mg./c.c. 


pn ... 2*8 

3-1 

3 ’5 

4-3 

5*3 

6*3 

Purpurogallin 

(mg. /litre) ... M 


77 

88 

M 7 

100 


Table XXV. 


Table XXVI. 


Temperaiure coefficient. 


H,Og=4Xio-* 

Af. Na- 1 

Pyrogallol = 4 mg./c.c. 

tungstate = lo' 

-*M. 

=4Xio~®M. Na- 

= 4*3- 


tungstate ■= 2 x io“^M. 


1 

/>ii =4*2. 

Pyrogallol 

Pyrogallol , 


« 1 mg./c.c. 

'»4 mg./c.c. 1 


Temp. 20* 3(** 

20* 30* I 

Temp. !(>• 20* 

Pnri>nrQgallin 


Purpurogallin 

(mg. ^litre) ary 88 

50 *50 

(mg, /litre) 44 jo6 
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Table XXVTI. 
Effcci of salts. 


Temp. "=30 \ 

H802 = 4 X ur 'A/. 

pn =3'i- Pyrogallol 

mg./c.c. 

Salt. 

Cojic. in the 
reaction tnixture. 

Na 

tungstate. 

Purpurogallin 
(mg. /litre). 

— 

— 

IO"M/ 

66 

HgCl. 

10’ *A/ 


66 

KCN 

10"^ 

>1 

66 


Oxidation of pyrogallol can similarly be carried out in presence of 
molybdic and vanadic acids. 


D. Oxidation of Guaiacol by means of Hydroffcn Peroxide in Presence of 

Tungstic Acid SoL 

The oxidation of or^Ao-crcsol and guaiacol has been extensively 
carried out in presence of oxidases, peroxidases and other metallic salts 
^Bertrand, Com/)/, rend., 1903, 137 , 1269; hmsi and I'cko, Z, physioL 
Chem.,ig26, 157 , 192; 19271 IM, 52; 169 , 177). 

According to Bertrand, guaiacol is oxidised in presence of laccase to 
a red conn>ound tetraguaiacofjunione according to the following 
equation, 

CoH;,(C)CH8)-0-0-Cc;H3(( 

4 lOH (t ^CH^) + 2 02 = 4 ^ + 

C,jHa(()CH,)-()-()-CoH:d(>CH8) 
(Tc traguaiarcxiuinone). 

Peroxidase acts as laccase in presence of hydrogen jKJroxide. 

Tctraguaiacoquinone is a fine crystalline powder having a ])urplish>rcd 
colour with a faint green metallic lustre. It is insoluble in water, slightly 
soluble in ether and a little less so in alcohol, still less so in bcn/.ene and 
readily soluble in chloroform giving a red colour. It is also soluble in alkalis 
forming coloured solutions. 

With low concentrations of tungstic acid sol and hydrogen peroxide, 
the oxidation of guaiacol proceeds similarly and the product of oxidation 
can be easily extracted with chloroform. 
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The oxidation of guaiacol was carried out in exactly the same manner 
as the oxidation of pyrogallol and hydro(|iiinone, at 25 . The solution of 
guaiacol was prepared in redistilled water. The reaction was carried 
out in Pyrex conical flask in which guaiacoli hydrogen peroxide and sol 
were added » the total volume being made 25 c.c. After the required time 
interval, the entire tnixlure was extracted with 25 c.c. of chloroform, leaving 
the reaction mixture colourless. The red chloroformic solution w^as then 
washed with water. The volume was made upto 25 c.c. and log tan ^i/tan B 
determined. With the i»rogress ot the reaction, the depth of tlie colour 
of the chloroformic solution increased which was followed by the roUtioii 
of the angle in the Konig-Marten spectiophotometer. All measurements 
were made at wave-length 525 /a/* in a glass cell, the thickness of the solution 
being 1 cm. The experiments were all rei»eate(l and reproducible results 
were obtained. The results of kinetic measurements are represented 
graphically by plotting log tan ^i/tan B against time. Table XXVIII gives 
the results of a typical experiment in detail. 


4 * Fig 5. 

hffi'ci oj varying ihc conc» Ii^fluincc 0} hydrogen pcroJfidv, 
of reducing subslraiet 

('ruaiacol=()-oig8M. 

Cone, of Hg( )2 = 0‘o36M. Na-tungstate = c) 002M . 

Na.tungslate«o*oo2il/. 1^24 • =4-4. Temp. = 25^ 
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Fig. 6. 

Influence of hydrogen number. 

(iiiaiacol=o’oiySAf. HjOj =o-i)i2A/. N'a-tungstate=*o-oo2Af. 
Temp. =25'*. 



13 30 so 70 

lime {min ). 


TABi.fc XXVIII. 

Temp. = 25°. pa - 4-4 H2O2 = 0 036M. Na-tungstate = o-(>02M. 
Guaiacol »» 0-0588 M. Composition of the reaction mixture = 20 c.c. 


guaiacol solii. + 1 c.c. water ^ 2 c.c. sol +' 2 c. c. 

Time ... <» 

H2O2. 

20 

25 


Spcctrophotometric 

readings ... 46 47*5 

. 11-5 

61 

^5 


Log tan ^i/tan 9 ... — 0*02279 

0*08423 0*16406 

0*24109 

0-31617 0-38944 


Log tan 0|/tan 9 




Log tan ^iftan f. 
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hfjcct of varying the iemperalure, 

Guaiacol = oo396M* H#()2 = ’()36M. Guaiacol=*o294M. H202=‘036A1. 
Na-tungbtatc=*oo2M. pu =4*4- Na-tinigstatc = o*o2M. pu =4*4* 

Fig. 7 fl* Fig. 7b. 



7Bnr {min,). 



lo 30 50 60 

J ime {min ) 


The reaction can hiinilarly be carried out in presence of iiiolyMic acid sol 
and vanadic acid sol. 


h Oxidaiton of c^^SaPhihol and p^Phcnylcnedtaniinc Mixture by HydiO'‘ 
gen Peroxide in Presence of Tungstic Acid SoL 

A mixture of <x-naplithol and />-phenylencdianiinc or the so-called 
Nadi reagent has l>een extensively oxidised lo measure the activities of 
oxidases, i>eroxidases, and other heavy metals as iron and copper (Guthrie, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1931, 88, 242; Harrison. Bioihem, J,, 1929, 28 , 982; 
Wertheimer, Fermentfonch., 1926, 8 , 497), 
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i>-Phenylenediainiiie ou oxidation gives tl>e corres)iouding dark purple 
di-iinino compound 

NHg NH 



while in the case of Nadi reagent containing an etpii molecular mixture of 
dimethyl-p-phenylenedianiine and a-naphthol, the reaction consists in the 
oxidation of the diamine compound to a nitroso compound and the conden- 
sation of the latter with <x-naphthol forming indophenol blue. 


Me..N 


■o 


NH2+ 2H202- 


MegN-<( y 


NO + 



MegN- 


N()+ 3Hv() 


Ttulophcnol blue. 


The same eiid-producls were obtained by reidacing the oxidasc*s or the 
jKToxidases with tungstic acid sol. 

A solution of />-i)henylenediamine(()*i‘X*) and a solution of a-naphthol of 
same strength were prepared fresh everyday and filtered. The reaction was 
carried out in a Py rex conical flask in which the reactants and the .sol were 
added in suitable concentrations, the total volume l)eing made 25 c.c. The 
flask was then immersed in a thermostat at 30''. At timed intervals the 
entire mixture was extracted with 25 c.c. of toluene leaving the reaction 
mixture colourless. No appreciable amount of spontaneous oxidation took 
place in presence of hydrogen peroxide alone at these intervals. 
The total volume w^as then made up to 25 c.c. and the spectrophotometric 
reading taken at wave-length 525 the thickness of the solution used 
being 0*5 cm. It has been found that the velojcity coefficient of the reaction 
can be determined approximately by means ol the equation 

log tan ^2 “log tan 0 ^ 
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where w the s|x:ctroj)hotonietric reading corresi>onding to the time 
and concsi>onding to the time ii, d being the thickness of the solution 
in mm. lndoi>henol in toluene solution has been found to obey the Beer's 
law at wave-length 525 The results are tabulated lielow. 


Taule XXIX. 

Efjvcl of TuryiMg the concentralion of reducing substtaic. 


Hji )2 **=c)* 02A/. Na-tungstate = D*(>o2M. pu =5. Temp. = 30''. 


/>-\Mieiiyk*nc(lianiinf in v.v. (o iVo solution filtered) ... 
«-?luphthol in i'A\ (o-i"u .solution filtered) 


4 6 8 

4 6 R 


K(niean) 


o‘(K)i5 f»NX)3 o‘o()46 0*0064 


Table XXX. 


Effect of varying the concentration of hydrogen peroxide. 


Na-tungstate = o-oo: A/ . />ii = 5. 

■**4 c.c. »i-Naiditliol=4 c.c. 

Temp. = 30 . 

/’•Phenylenediatnine 


0*005 0*01 

(>•02 

0*03 

0*05 

K 

0*0028 o*(X >29 

(>'003 

0-00315 

0*(K)32 


h\ Oxidation of ( at echoic i» Cresoi, and other Phenols by nuans of 
Hydrogen Peroxide in Presence of Tungstic Jcid Sot. 

Catechol, phenol, ni- and p-creSiA have lieen oxidised by tyrosinase 
and iK'roxidasc with the foiniation of orth o-quiuona by Pugh and Raper 
{Biochem. 1927, 21 , 1370). o-Quinones are very unstable substances 
and have been isolated as dianilinoquinones by carrying out the reactions 
in presence of aniline. The reactions with catechol have been represented 


as follows : 

A 

Tyrosinase 

Aniline 

i 1 

Dianilino-r- 

benzoquinotie. 

ijoH 

OH 

(Catechol) 

free 

peroxidase 



H,(), 

C 

11 



to-BeDcoc)aiu€me) 
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But quite recently it has been suggested by Wagreich and Nelson 
if. Biol. Chcm., 1936, 116 , 459) that in the oxidation of catechol l>y 
tyrosinase, it is not o-quinone but a hydroxy derivative of it which reacts 
with aniline forming dianilinoiiuinoiic according t<» the eiiuation 


O 

II 



II 

()H 


+ PhNH 


0 

II 

A=n 

I +0 + PhNHfl— ► 

^1 

NHPh 



+ H*() 

/v' 

PhHN 

NHPh 

(Dianilin()-o4)ciizo<juinf)iu). 


Dianilxno-o-bcnzoquinonc as described above can also lx? isolated by 
the oxidation of catechol in presence of lunftstic acid sol and hydrogen 
peroxide by the method of Pugh and Raper as given 1k*1o\v. 

Catechol (25 g.) and aniline (5 c.c.) were dissolved in a litre of water. 
Hydrogen peroxide (20 C.C., 5%) and o o 5 A/-scKlium tungstate (10 cc.) in 
the form of sol were added. After some time a red precipitate was obtained 
which after 3 days, was filtered off, washed with 1% hydrochloric acid to 
remove excess of aniline and then wdth water It was dried in vacuo atu\ 
extracted in a Soxhlet apiiaratus with acetone On evaporation of the 
acetone solution, bright red needles seperated out. It was further purified 
by recrystallisation from acetone, m.p. igi'’, yield, i g ; other proj)erlies 
were identical with those of the product obtained by l^igh and Kapei 
Hoc. cit.). 

Dianilinohomoquinonc-anil (C2.-iH2if)N3) can similarly be isolated from 
/?^resol, but the yield of pure pro<luct is .small, .some tarry substance also Ixjing 
produced. Attempts were made to isolate similar anilino-compriund from 
tyrosine but were not successful. This is prol)ably due to the fact that the 
o-quinone derived from tyrosine undergoes further reaction, i.c., form 
indole derivative (Rai)er, Biochew. 1927, 21 , 89). 

From the above, it is evident that o-quinones are produced by the 
IKTtion of tungstic acid sol and hydrogen |)eroxide on /)-cresol and catecfiol, 
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All phenolic substances can be oxidised by means of hydrogen peroxide 
in presence of sodium tungstate or tungstic acid sol, ammonium molybdate 
or inolybdic acid sol and vanadic acid, finally with the production of carbon 
dioxide. 

Tincture of guaiacum has l)ecn extensively used in the detection of 
IK.roxidases. In presence of i>eroxidases and hydrogen peroxide it turns 
blue. Replacing the iKjroxidases by sols, the same blueing of guaiacum 
takes i)lace. 


Ci, Oxidation of Tyrosine and Tryptophan by means of Hydrogen 
Peroxide in Presence of Tungstic Acid SoL 

The oxidation of tyrosine and tryptophan which arc substances of 
metalxilic interest and are widely distributed in animal and plant oiganisms, 
have lx;en carried out by many workers in presence of tyrosinase and 
Iieroxidase with the formation of coloured products. The problem of 
finding out the mechanism of oxidation of tyrosine by tyrosinase is a 
long-standing one and the exact nature of tyrosinase whether it consists of a 
single enzyme or a mixture of different enzymes has not yet l^ecn elucidated. 
All attempts to separate tyrosinase into components have hitherto failed. 

Various theories have been put forward from time to time to explain 
the course of oxidation of tyrosine by tyrosinase. Bach {Biochem. 1914, 
60, 221) suggested that the initial action of tyrosinase on tyrosine could \k 
represented as 

( JH'Cr.H^’CHaCH’NHsCl H)H + H. 2 O A (Hydrogen acceptor) 
(Tyrosine)* 

=( )HC,iH iCHgCHC ) + NH., + C( + AHg. 

(/>*I lyilroxyplienvl acotaUU-hytle). 

Kolpmers (Biof/u 1Q16, 78, i8<») showed that the first action of 

tyrosinak.' on tyrosine was the production of ammonia and a hydroxyaldehydc 
by the action of a deumidasc according to the equation 

OH'CftH^CHaCH NHsCC K)H + ()=( m ) + NH^ 4 COg. 

The second ferment causes a fuither oxidation of the aldehyde (or its 
condensation product with ammonia) to a black pigment melanin. In the 
caae of phenylglycine, the author succeeded in actually demonostrating the 
preaewx of a deainidase' in that he isolated benzaldehyde in the fopn of its 
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^-nitrophenylbydrazone. All other theories put forward held that aniinonia 
was the first product in the oxidatiou of tyrosine l^y tyrosinase. Recently 
the course of oxidation of tyrosine by tyrosinase has been extensively studied 
by Prof. Raper and his pupils. The scheme of the reaction postulated 
by them may be represented as follows : 


^HaCHNHsCOOH ^oCHNTHaCOOH CHaCHNHgCOOH 




o 


OH 

(Tyrosine;, 


() 


Autoreductioii 


\/OH 

OH 

(3 :4-Dihydroxyphc- 
nOalanitie). 
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HO/\ CHs 


HO\/\/CHCOOH 

NH 

(5 :6-Dihydroxyindo!c- 
2-carboxvlic acid ). 
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_CHs 


\/\/CHL'OOH 

NH 

(Red substana). 


Viitoreductioii 
^ 


2O 

)-CsH,()3N 

(Melanin) • 


From the above scheme it is evident that five atoms of oxygen are 
necessary per molecule of tyrosine to convert it into melanin (Dnli^re and 
Raper, Biochem. 1930, 24 , 237) and at no stage of the reaction is 
nitrogen split off in the form of ammonia as supposed by other authors, the 
initial nitrogen atom being present in melanim 

Now it has been found that the behaviour of tyrosinase towards 
tyrosine and other phenols can be simulated by tungstic acid and molybdic 
acid sol in presence of hydrogen peroxide. Tyrosinase acts on tyrosine and 
some other nionohydric and dihydric phenols. Phenylalanine which differs 
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from tyrosine only in this respect that it does not contain any phenolic 
hydroxyl K^oup, is not attacked by tyrosinase. Similar is the case with 
tunj^stic acid and inolyhdic acid sols. They attack all monohydric and 
dihydric phenols with the formation of coloured products but not phenyl- 
alanine. Though c?-diliydroxy derivative is produced by the action of 
tyrosinase on tyrosine (Raper, Biochem. 1Q26, 20, 735) which is 

then converted into o-(iuinone, the o-quinone can not be isolated as 
aniline compound as can Ik* done with other phenols (Pugh and Raper, 
Biinhvm. 7,1027. 21 , 1370)- This is due to further reaction, i.e., the 
formation of indole derivative from tyrosine. Similar is the case when 
the tyrosinase is replaced by srd and hydrogen peroxide- No aniline 
compound could Ik isolated. It has been shown by Happold and Raper 
(Biochem 1925, 10 , 92) and Robinson and McCance (ibid., 1925, 19 , 251) 
that the system phenol-tyrosinase can bring about the deamination of an 
amiiio-acid added to the system. This has been explained by Happold and 
Raper to Ik due to the formation of an ortho-qumone which attacks the 
amino-acids. Hut it has Ikcu shown by Robinson and McCance (loc. cU.) 
that tyrosine is unable to bring about the external oxidation of 
amino-acids as />-cresol and other phenols do. The author in 
a subsequent papei (to Ik published shortly) has shown that in 
the above system tyrosinase can Ik replaced by sol-hydrogen peroxide 
with the same results but no deamination takes place when tyrosine is 
used instead of /)-cresol. Melanin, a black pigment, has been isolated as 
the end-product in the oxidation of tyrosine by tyrosinase. At low concen- 
tiations of sol and hydiogen peroxide a black pigment containing 10-15% 
inorganic matter as impurities has been isolated from tyrosine. But uhen 
the concentrations (»f sol and hydrogen jKroxide are increased, both tyrosine 
and tryptoi>han are oxidised with the protluction of carbon dioxide, ammonia 
and other prcKlucts, the nature of which is in the course of investigation. 

P rom the alnwe, it is clear that there is a similarity in the behaviour 
of tyrosipase and sol-hydrogen peroxide tow'ards tyrosine but with high 
concentration of hydrogen peroxide ammonia is produced So experiments 
were carried out to show whethei this deamination of tyrosine takes place 
during the first stages of the reaction as sui)posed by Bach, Folpmers and 
others in the case of tyrosinase. The results were found to be entirely 
negative. The black pigment that has been isolated is found to be free 
from any ammonia. When treated with sol-hydrogen peroxide it gives 
ammonia and carlKii dioxide showing that ammonia is not the initial 
product of reaction. P'urther investigations to detemiine the course of the 
reaction are in progress. 
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Ammonia, Ammonia was determined at various stages of the reaction 
by the method of Whitehorn (J. Biol. Chcm., 1923. 56 , 751). Tyrosine 
(Pfansteihl, o 2 g.) was dissolved in a minimum quantity of hydrochloric 
acid and the volume made up to 100 c.c. The solution was then brought to a 
pn 4 to 5. Hydrogen i>eroxidc (5 c.c., 3 molecules of hydrogen peroxide for 
each molecule of tyrosine) and 10 c.c. of sol (6 c.c., o*o5il/-Na2W()4) were 
added and the ammonia was determined by the aliove method. The process 
consists in filtering the solution through a layer of permutite. AlK>ut 5 c.c. 
of finely granular permutite were placed in uniform layer in the funnel of a 
Witts apparatus connected with a water-pump. The permutite layer was 
then washed with 2% acetic acid to neutralise any alkali present and then 
several times with distilled water to remove the traces of acetic acid. When 
the reaction mixture containing ammonia was filteicd, it was washed with 
15 to 20 c.c. of distilled water four to five times. The permutite containing 
ammonia was then removed to a test tube and S c.c. of a 10% solution of 
sodium hydroxide added and shaken for a minute. It was then filteicd and 
in the filtrate ammonia was estimated by modified Nessler ’s solution (Bock 
and Benedict formula). In the above reaction mixture no ammonia could 
be detected at any stage. Test estimations in udiich 0*5 to i mg. of 
ammonia was initially added, showed that the added amounts could be 
estimated almost quantitatively. But wdieii excess of hydrogen peroxide 
(4 C.C., Merck's perhydrol) was added in the a!)ove mixture, the jiresence of 
ammonia could l>c easily detected after 24 hours. 

Isolation of the Black Pigment , — Tyrosine (i g.) was dissolved in 
minimum quantity of strong IICl and the volume made ui» to 100 c.c. 
Hydrogen peroxide (10 c.c.i 5 molecules of hydrogen peroxide for every 
molecule of tyrosine) and 15 c.c. of sol (10 c.c., 0*05 M-Na2W()4) were added. 
After standing for two to three days a deposit of black pigment was obtained 
at the bottom of the solution. The supernatant clear solution was removed 
as far as practicable without disturbing the preciintate. It was then i)uri* 
fied by boiling with successive quantities of dilute hydroehloi ic acid and 
finally washed with hot water by decantation for 15 to 20 limes. After 
filtration it was washed again and dried in a vacuum desiccator containing 
sulphuric acid. On analysis it was found to contain 10 to 15% asli and 
nitrogen was present in sufficient quantity as shown by (lualitative test 

In presence of milk poroxidase and H^O^ both tyrosine and tryptophan 
are oxidised (Elliot, Bmc/icni. 1932, 26 . 10) while in inesence of plant 
peroxidase only tyrosine is oxidised and tryptophan is not (Biochem. J. 
1932, 26 , 1281). With tungstic acid and molybdic acid sols both tyrosine 
and tryptophan are oxidised, the former more easily than the latter. 
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The velocity of the first partial process of the above reaction has been 
studied by Rai>er and Worraall (Bioc/tem. 7-, i923» 454) aiid has been 

found to lie of inononiolecular type. The velocity coelBcients are approxi- 
mately constant throughout the reaction. 


I) 1 s c u s s 1 o N. 

Below is given a comparison of the results obtained by the oxidation of 
phenolic sul>stances in presence of peroxidase and tungstic acid sol by 
means of hydrogen peroxide. 

(1) At low concentration of hydrogen peroxidci the products of reac- 
tion are same in both cases. 

(2) In the case of peroxidase, as the concentration of reducing subs- 
trate is increased, the amount of the product of reaction increases upto a 
certain value deiKjnding on the experimental conditions and then begins to 
decrease (r/. Cictchell and Walton, /. Biol. Client.^ 1931, 91 , 419 ; Dey and 
vSitharaman, /. Indian Chvm. Soc,, 1932, 9 , 499). But in the case of 
tungstic acid sol as the concentration of the oxidisable substances increases, 
the amount of the product of reaction increases but the relation is not linear, 

(3) In the plant peroxidase reactions, the activity of the peroxidase 
increases with increase in the concentration of hydrogen peroxide but excess 
of hydrogen peroxide retards the activity and in large quantities destroys it 
altogether ilkr., 1904, 37, 3787; Annalen, 1926, 149 , 175). But peroxidasic 
action of oxyhremoglobin, contrary to that of plant peroxidase, increases 
l»ronounccdly with rising H2< >2 concentration and is diflerent in different 
kinds of animals. With tungstic acid sol, the activity of the sol slowly 
increases upto a certain value and further increase of hydrogen peroxide has 
very little influence, 

(p 'Phe increase in the concentration of both peroxidase and sol 
influences the reaction velocity but not in strict i)roportion to their increase 
in conceiitratiim. 

(5) 'With pyrogallol substrate and horse radish peroxidase the optimum 
pn haslK'cn given as 7 by Bansi and I'cko {Z. physioL Chem , 1926, 159 « 
235) With hyduxiuinonc substrate and ** Chow chow peroxidase, the 
optimum />« lies lietween 4*8 and 5-2 (Dey and Sitharaman, loc. cH.). 
The optimum pu for the oxidation of guaiacol is between ps 5 and 5*2 
(Bansi and I’cko, loc. cil.). But with sol and pyrogallol the optimtun pm is 
5‘3 and witli guaiacol Uie optimum pu is 3*5. 

(6) 111 the twelve minutes’ reaction period, the weight of purpurogal- 
liu formed at 10^ is 140% of that formed at o^, and at 20^^ X20% 
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of that formed at lo®. From this, the temperature coefficient is given 
to be i'4 in the o-io® range, and i'2 in the 10-20' range by Oetchell and 
Walton (loc. cit.) The temperature coefficient in the case of sol and 
pyrogallol is 2*4 in the lo-ao"^ range and 3*1 in the 20-30' range. 

(7) Potassium cyanide and mercuric chloride are strong poisons to 
peroxidases but they have got practically no influence upon the sol. 

^,(8) Most of the peroxidases are heat-labile except the pseudo-peroxi- 
dases which are thermostable. The sol is heat-stable and in this respect it 
reseihbles the pseudo-pcroxidases. 

(9) Ultraviolet light is very active in destroying the activity of the 
peroxidase (Biochem. Z.. 1931, 211 , 384; Conipi, lend., 1911, 188 , 979'. 
But in the case of the sol the reverse case is found. Many photochemical 
reactions are being carried out in our laboratory in presence of the sob 

The mechanism of the oxidation of phenols by hydrogen i)croxide in 
presence of tungstic acid, molybdic acid and vanadic acid sols can lx* 
explained by the per-acid formation theory as has been done in the case of 
sulphydr>d compounds. 

But Fernandes M/b*. R. Acad. Lined, 1925, 1,439; (tazzeiia, 1925,88, 
424) has shown that organic compounds containing two hydroxyl groups in 
the ortho position react to give complex derivatives with salts of molybdic, 
tungstic and uranic acids. He has isolated two scries of compounds accord- 
ing to the conditions and pioportions of substances employed. The tw^o 
series are 


Z 1 

R 

r 1 

R 

XOs 

and 

XOa 


HjCI - 

R 

z - 

Ir 


where X = Mo, W, or U; R = H, K, Na, Tl, guanidine, or pyridine; 
Z = C6H4(>2 orCnH^Os. 

Compounds of neither type are formed by either di- or trihydroxylated 
compounds unless at least two hydroxyl groups occupy ortho position to one 
another, such relationship being necessary for the development of co-ordina- 
tion valency. 

The author also has prepared similar complexes of pyrocatcchol and 
P3n:ogallol with salts of tungstic acid and molybdic acid, and has studied 
their reactions with hydrogen peroxide. It. has been found that they also 
react with hydrogen peroxide with the production of carbon dioxide. The 
mechanism of the reaction can be explained as follows. 

When salts of tungstic acid and molybdic acid are allowed to react 
with oriho-dibydroxy comix)unds, they oxidise the hydroxy compounds to 
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the a)rresp(>iulinK quinones foruiin^^ a complex. When liydfoge# peroxide 
IS addedf the reduced salts are oxidised and the complex is dissociated. 
They then react with hydrogen f»eroxide forming per-salts whtth further 
oxidise llie qumones with the production of carbon dioxide. 

Al)uut the mechanism of peroxidase action, majority of opiniOttB favour 
the formation of an active en/yme-substrate complex between tbit peroxi- 
dase and hydrogen iKiroxide (Willstiitter and Welder, Annalcn, 1926, M9, 
156) and the view that the reducing substrate also combines with tte enzyme 
has not hitherto been accepted (Haldane, ‘‘ linzymes,” Ed.). 

Willstiitter and W^elier found that excess of hygrogen peroxide deeftases the 
activity of peroxidase and ultimately inhibits the reaction. Thi^ inactiva- 
tion may be combated either by increasing the concentration oi reducing 
substrate or by decreasing the concentration of hydrogen peroxide by means 
of catalase To explain this phenomenon they suggested that tbe peroxi- 
dase reacts with hydrogen peroxide forming two additive Compounds 
corresponding to the formulae IlO — < )H and 11 2^) = 0 for hydrogen 
peroxide. At low concentration of hydrogen i)croxide it combing with the 
peroxidase in the form ll-il > = ( ) to give a compound which is Citalytically 
active and in high concentration it combines as IK) — oH to give a 
compound which is relatively inactive and requires a high concentration of 
reducing substrate for its decomposition. 

As the above explanation is unsatisfactory in explaining all the observed 
facts, recently a thec»ry has been put forward by Mann (Bioclicin, 

1931, 26 , ijiS) and by Woolf {ibid., 1031, 26 , 342) in which they have put 
forward the hypothesis that all the substrates must lie combined at the 
cn/ynie Ixifoic catalysis can take place. Both the reducing Substrate and 
hydrogen i)eroxide combine at their respective gioups which arc moder- 
ately specific. Hut when hydrogen peroxide is in excess, it combines with 
the nonspecific group keeping the reducing substrate away and hence 
causing inhibition. This inhibition may be combated either by increasing 
the concentration of reducing substrate or by destroying the H2O2 by means 
ot catalase as shown by Willstutter and W'el)ei (Iol. cit.). vSimilai conclusion 
has l)cen drawn by Halls and Hale (J. Biol. Chem., 1934, 107 , 787) from a 
study of the inhibition and specificity of i)croxidase. 

Shilxita (Acta Phylochim Japan, 1929, 4, 373) from a study of the 
complex metal salts, has deduced the follow ing theory of the mechanism of 
action of oxidases, peroxidases and catalases. According to him the 
oxidase combines loosely with H2t) in which process, part of its energy is 
transferred to HjC) and activate it to HO - H. The OH radical dehydro- 
genates the substrate molecule and H combines with atmospheric oxygen 
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or with any other hydrogen acceptor. The peroxidase combines with 
hydrogen peroxide and similarly activates it to H( ) - OH. The HO radical 
dehydrogenates the substrate molecules. In a like manner, catalase acti- 
vates H2O2 simultaneously to H - O O - H and HO - C^H. By 
mutual hydrogenation and dehydrogenation of these two activated forms, 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide takes place. Thus the mechanism of 
the action of these enzymes ia virtually the same. He showed that the 
mechanism of the activation of hydrogen peroxide by complex metal salts 
and by natural peroxidases was identical, since mutual interference occurs 
in solutions containing the ctmiplex metal salt together with the natural 
enzyme. 

Now the study of the Ix^havlonr of peroxidases and tungstic acid, 
molybdic acid, vanadic acid with diflerent substrates shows that the mecha- 
nism of reaction is not the same in both cases. vShould the peroxidase activity 
be due to its combination with hydrogen peroxide alone as is the case 
with sols, there would not Ixj such a marked dilTerence os given in sections 
(B) and (C), when there is an inciease in the concentration of reducing 
substrate and hydrogen peroxide, the producta of reaction lK‘ing the same 
in both cases. The difference may be due to the adsorption of botli reducing 
substrate and hydrogen peroxide in the case of peroxidase as has l)een 
assumed by Mann (loc. cii,). 

The author wdshes to express his gratitude to Prof. J. C. Ohosh for 
interest and help during the progress of this work. 


Chemical L\bokaiok\ , 
Dacca University. 
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Teit book of Qaantitatlfo Inorganio Analysis. By 1 . M. Kolthofp 
AND E. B. Sandell. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 
1936. Pp 749. Price, $4.50. 

Those, who have read the two volumes of ** Volumetric Analysis'' by 
Kolthoff, will surely look uj) with great expectation to the present work by 
the same author on "Quantitative Inorganic Analysis." This expectation 
is more than fulfilled by a single perusal of the book. 

The most important feature of the book is its admirable and lucid 
treatment of the theoretical principles underlying the different anal3rtical 
methods and procedures. 

The f)ook is divided mainly into four parts. In the first part, dealing 
with gravimetric analysis, a full and clear treatment of the fundamental 
theoretical principles of such analysis has been given. The chapters on 
"Formation and properties of precipitates" and " Co-precipitation pheno- 
mena" need sr>ccial mention in this connection. The reviewer has seldom 
met with such an able exposition of these very important subjects in any 
other tcxt-bo<ik of analytical chemistry. This is followed by an account 
of the practical technique of quantitative analysis, such as the use of 
balance, calibration of weights, etc. A chapter is also devoted on the 
discussion of errors in quantitative analysis. The first part closes after 
describing clearly in detail the procedures for the determination of certain 
important individual elements and for their separation from one another. 
The procedures for the complete analysis of a typical rock like lime-stone 
and an account of electrolytic determinations are included in this part. 

The second part relates to volumetric analysis and follows the arrange- 
ment of the fiist part. .A discussion of the theoretical principles involved 
in the various methods of volumetric analysis including those of electrometric 
titrations is followed by an account of the use of volumetric apparatus and 
the methods of their calibration. Finally, the methods of procedure for a 
number important volumetric determinations have been fully described. 

The third part deals with the principles and procedures of the 
colorimetric and spectrophotometric methods. 

Methods of procedures for the complete analysis of a few typical 
complex materials, such as brass, steel and silicate rocks, are described in 
the last part. 

The authors have purposely avoided describing a large number of 
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individual analytical procedures and have confined themselves only to a few 
typical examples which have been dealt with in all details, explanation, 
precision and care, so essential for the treatment of any analytical problem. 
A student, who has been able to make himself familiar with these examples 
described in the present volume, will find little difficulty in selecting the 
corresponding procedures for the analysis of any neu- material. 

There are a few inaccurate or incomplete statements in the book ; for 
instance, on p. 8i, in describing the uses of quinaldinic acid as a reagent, 
the authors state that ‘'copper can be (piantitatively determined in the 
presence of these (Cd, Mn and Co) metals whereas this separation can lx? 
effected in the presence of many other substances sucli as Pb, Ni, P^t la, 
As jOs, As2tlr,# alkaline earths and magnesium. Similarly, it has not been 
mentioned that zinc can be estimated by quinaldinic acid in the presence of 
P.2O5, Fc, Al, Be, IT and Ti besides Mn, Mg, Ha, Ca etc. 

Further, on p. 73, in dealing with precipitation at controlled />„ the 
authors give prominence to their own method based on the use of benzoic 
acid and ammonium benzoate. We have tried this method in our laboratory 
and found it of little use, specially in the separation of Cr from Co. The 
authors have summarily dismissed the hexamine methcKls, develoi)ed by the 
reviewer, which has been found quite useful by several workers in the 
separation of Fe from Zii, Mn, Ni and Co. 

However, these are of minor importance. 

There seems to l>e an error on p. 413, line 3 and ^ from the l)otlom, 
where the word “mole” should be substituted !)y “atom.'* 

This book should be owned, read and used by all students of chemistry, 
to whom it may be strongly recommended. I wen the teachers will find it 
of great help and use during the course of their instruction and work. 

The printing and get-ui» of the book leave nothing to Ixj desired, and 
the price is also nuKlerate. 


P. R. 

Chemists, their Lives and Works. Hv S. V. Divkkar, H.Sc. Pnn- 
LiSHED BY THE vStandard Pubusiiim; Company, Bombay, 1036. Pi*. 208 + 
XIV. 

The lives and works of as many as thirtyone chemists (along with their 
portraits) have l)een embodied in this small volume and the author has been 
forced to condense the matter. This volume is specially intended for the 
B.Sc. students of the Boml>ay University and the author ‘has always kept 

10 
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in mind two main facts, firstly to pick up as many chemists as possible 
and secondly to condense their works in such a way that facts are not 
sacrificed for space and time believing that the experimental details can be 
easily picked up by any one who desires to do so/ 

The f)Ook is a welcome abridged edition of the voluminous books on 
this sn!)ject and would Ik very much helpful to the students as the salient 
features of the works of the distinguished chemists have lx?en represented 
with precision and brevity. The inclusion of the w^orks of some of the 
living chemists has made the lK)ok all the more attractive. The life and 
work of vSir P. C. Ray> Ihe father of chemical research in India and the 
foundei of the Indian Chemical Society, would be a source of inspiration 
to the young generation of chemists. 

In spite of the care taken by the author minor inaccuracies have crept 
into the lKK)k. The Author-Index, the Subject-Index and the Bibliography 
have added to the usefulness of the book, but a keen student will seriously 
miss the references to original Journals, which a lx)ok of this nature is 
ex|K*cted to contain. 


D. C. 



The influence of strong electrolytes and 

MERCURIC CHLORIDE ON THE CONDUCTIVITY 
OF AQUEOUS BENZOIC ACID. 

By Shridhar vSarvottam Josin and Dushvant Narasincjasa Solanki. 


Alfred Tingle (/. Amcr. CItcm, Soc., iSqc), 31 , 792) was perhaps the first 
to make accurate measurements of the electrical conductivity of Ixjiizoic 
acid in aqueous solutions The conductivity of such a weak acid in the 
presence of electrolytes has been studied by various investigators. Pouchon 
measured the conductivity of phosphoric acid in the presence of its salts 
(Radium 1908, 8, 167). Boeseken and Verkade (Rcc. trav, 1916, 

36 , 167) studied the influence of oxalic acid on the conductivity of aqueous 
boric acid. Kendall and Andrews (/. Amct. CItcm, Sor., 1921, 43 , 15-:! 5) 
from solubility measurements found that the solubility of benzoic acid is 
depresst‘d due to HCl added, and that the conductivity of HCl is reduced by 
benzoic acid. McBain and Kam (/. Chcm. Soc,, 1919, 118 , 1332) studied 
the effect of a number of neutral salts on a weak organic acid like acetic 
acid, by vapour pressure measurements. Kolthoff and Bosh (Rcc, irav, 
chim,, 1927, 46 , 430) observed that these salts decrease the H-ion activity in 
dilute HCl solutions but at higher concentrations have the reverse effect. 
Meer Wien (Annalcrif 1927, 488 , 227) observed an increase in the ionisation 
of weak electrolytes by complex formation. Kolthoff (Kcr. /rar. chim, 

1928, 47 , 861, 872) showed that neutral salts increase the activity of un- 
dissociated acid; the constant K is not increased, in close agreement w ith the 
results obtained by Guiitelberg and H. Schildt (Z. physikal. Chcm,, 1928, 
138 , 393). The influence of neutral salts on acids, wdth special reference to 
catalysis in solutions, has been discussed by Dawson (Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc., 

1929, 1 , 491). Larson (Syensk. Kern Tidsks , 1929, 41 , 130) hassludied the 
effect of strong electrolytes on the distribution of acetic acid Ix^tween water and 
an organic solvent like benzene, ether, etc. The activity coefficients of lien- 
zoic acid, the benzoate ion, in the presence of neutral salts, have lx.*en 
studied from e. m. f. and solubility measurcnii?nts by various investigators.* 


• Chase and Kilpatrick ij . Anter. Chetn. Soc., 1931, AS, 2589; 1931, 58,1732); 
Larson {Z. physikal. Chent., 1931, 158 , 466; 1131, 188 , 299; /. anorg. Chcm , 1931, 196 , 
354 ; Z. physikal. Chem., 1931, 157 , 342) ; KoIthf>ff and Bosch (]. Phys Chem,, 1932, 80 
1685, 1695, 1702)* 
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Recently a nuiiilx;r of investigatorsf have determined the dissociation 

constant K of benzoic acid at 25'^ from conductivity and solubility 

measurements, which show K to be variable in the range 6*295 ^ 
to 67 Xio"‘'^, The value recorded in this paper is 6*24x10"*'^ (c/. 
Table Ij which is very near the results of Saxton and Meir Hoc, cit,). Data 
are given to show the influence of different concentrations of LiCl, NaCl 
KCl, RbCI, CsCI, HCl, BaCb/ and HgCl2 The inclusion of HgCls was 
suggested by observation of some of its rather remarkable and anomalous 

Ixjhaviour as a coagulant (r/. Joshi and Kulkarni, /. Indian Chem.Soc., 

1936,13, .139; Joshi and Mcnon, ibid., 1C137, 14 , 103; Joshi and Raindas, fh/d.). 
It might also lx; added that some unpublished work by Mr. Haldhar 
and one of us from these lal K)rat or ies showed a depression, in numerous 
ca.ses, of the partition coefTicient of Ixiizoic acid between toluene 
and W’ater in the j>resence of the electrolytes This might be due to (a) an 
increase in the ionis«ation of lienzoic acid in the aqueous phase, ib) a 
salting-out elTect”, (( ) alteration of such factois as the solubility, dielec- 
tric constant and therefore the dissociating iK>wer of the medium. The addi- 
tion of the electrolyte would also affect the degree of the polymeiisation of 
the solvent (Subramann and Hreyer, /. physiknl. ( Ik m , 1933, 20 , 17, 53). 

It w'as of interest, therefore, to examine the above possibilities by studying 
the conductivity of a(iucous l)enzoic acid in presence of the series 6f 
electrolytes mentioned alxive. 


M X r E K I M E N 'J A I,. 

The conductivity determinations of benzoic acid in presence of the 
electrolytes— LiCl, NaCl, KCl, RbCl, CsCl, BaClj, HCl and HgClo of 
Kahltwunrs guaranteed extra pure chemicals were made at 25 ± o r". The 
containers were all of high resistance Jena glass. The conductivity cell, 
used, was of Byie.\ glass; with the platinum electrodes, each of i sq. cm. 
area, Hx«d veiiically, the inler-electrodc distance being 1*2 cm. The bridge 
employed for the determination of electrolytic resistances was Pye's modified 
Post Office Box of dial resistance type; a small Kohlrausch's induction coil 
was used as an A. C. generator. The conductivity water used for experi- 
ments was prepared by distilling twice distilled water in a silica distiller and 
collecting only the middle fraction. This st(x?k of water wdiich w’as used for 

> ItnK'kinnnn nn<l Kilpatrick (J. tmer. Oicm. Soc., 1934, M, 1483) ; Vogel and 
Jfllcry iC/icm. /rid., 1934, fiS, 779 , P/i</. Mag,, 193), v//, 18 , 901^ ; Saxton and Meir (/. 
.Imcr, Chem. Soc., 1934, 88 , 1918). 
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making the various solutions was examined evciy now and then for its 
constancy of conductivity, the siiecific conductivity iK-in^ 1878 x nr*'* mhos. 
The cell constant was determined every now and then by using freshly 
prepared N/50-KCI solution at 25 ± o-i^. The electrmles witli fresh plati- 
nised surfaces W'ere always kept immersc‘d in conductivity water after the 
completion of an experiment. 

Table I gives the values for the c nductivities of beu/.oic acid for differ- 
ent concentrations (iV/50 to N/ 1200) For calculating the value of a, the 
degree of ionisation, the value for the equivalent condtictivity (Aoc) of 
benzoic acid at infinite dilution is taken to Ik; 381*3 mhos. The values for 
#C, the dissociation constant, are recorded in the last column. 

Ill Tables 11 to XXI are recorded the values for the conductivities of the 
mixture of benzoic acid and each of the electiolytes mentioned above. The 
strength of the mixture in terms of its components, benzoic acid and the 
electrolyte, is recorded ill column 1 ; the couix;ntialioiis of the components 
arc expressed for the system aftn wixinja. Columns 2 and 3 give 
respectively the lesistance in ohms foi the mixed solutions and that for 
varying concentrations of the electrolyte, measured foi the corresponding 
concentrations of the electrolyte present in the mixture as show'ii in 
column 1. In column 4 arc given the specific conductivities in mhos for the 
mixtures; in coluimi 5 are given the si)ecific conductivities for the corres- 
ponding concentrations of the electrolyte. In column f> aie given the values 
for the specific conductivity of benzoic acid obtained by subtracting the 
specific conductivity of the electrolyte (column 5) from that of the mixture 
as given in column 4. The specific conductivity of pure lx;nzoic acid is 
given at the bottom of column 6 in Table II. This scheme has been fol- 
lowed in the subsequent tables. 

Tables II -III show the infiuence of LiCl in the range /V/64 — Nl4(H)b 
for N/ioo and N/200-benzoicacid. Tables IV-VI refer to NaCl whose con- 
centration was varied over the above range in the presence of N/ioo, N/iso 
and N/200 benzoic acid. Tables VII— IX refer to KCl, the concentrations of 
both benzoic acid and KCl being the same as in the previous case. Tables 
X — XIII refer in the same way to RbCl and CsCl. Tables XIV — XVI refer 
to the use of BaCl2, XVII and XVIII of HCl and XIX— XXI to that of 
HgClg. 

In drawing the curves, shown in Figs, i, 2, 3, the square roots of the 
normalities of each of the above electrolytes (except in the case of llgClj, 
Fig. 3) have been plotted along the abscissa*; the corresponding si >ecific 
conductivities of the benzoic acid in the mixture, as calculated by difference, 
^re shown along the ordinates. 
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Table I. 

Conduciivilics of benzotc acid soln. at 25 + 0 i*. 


Stnngtli 
of acid 

Resistance. 

Conductivity Degree of ioiii- Dissoc. const. 



Sp. t 

•quiv 

.sation. 

K. 




o*^n» 04 i 54 

20*77 

0*05449 

6*28 K 10"® 

.V 'iof» 

1279*0 


0*0002913 

29* *3 

0*07640 

6*32 

S 1 2(X> 

i 85 V<> 


0*(KX>2'*11 

40*22 

0*1055 

6*222 

N 

2695*0 


0 0001382 

.S 5 ' 2 « 

0 1450 

6*13 

■V '75 

iio 7 *(« 


c»*<x »03367 

25-25 

f>*o6623 

6*269 

S 150 

1594*0 


(<•0002337 

35 

o*(X)I96 

6*21 

A’/ 300 

2306*0 


0 oo')i6i6 

48*48 

0*1272 

6*174 

S itXK) 

3329.0 


0*0001120 

6716 

0*1762 

6*277 

N I 2 (X) 

4 « 99 -o 


u*(HK >07005 

91*27 

‘’■2394 

6*279 






Mean 

6*24 X 10"*® 




Taw. 

K II. 




Mixlulrt 0 

f i\, HH)-h('tizoii and Ofid LiCl at 25 ±o’i 

0 

No. Composition. 

Rvsi.stancc of 

Specific conductivity of 







N/ioo-benzoic 


mixture. 

LiCl onh 

mixture. 

LiCl only. 

acid calc, from 






diff. 








1 N'i(X> .V'64 

* 95*3 

232*6 

0*001931 

0*001622 

0*0003090 

2 

^ N/128 

332-5 

452*0 

0*001116 

0*0008332 

00002828 

3 ■§ 0 

1 A'/.\s6 

523 

Sg 2 *o 

0*0007201 

0*0004211 

0*0002990 

0 

-I g 

B A'/ 5*2 

73 f >’5 

* 743 *«^ 

0.0005107 

o*cxx) 2 i 44 

0*0002963 

0 

0 






5 a M 

•S .V loi't 

030*0 

3 D ^'5 

o*ckkj 4041 

O*tXX )1082 

0*0002949 

6 

S J048 

*<> 75*5 

ooyo*i> 

o-iK) >3491 

0*00005424 

(VO002949 

7 

\ jot/) 

1 1O5 

12850*0 

(i.(KM>3221 

O*O0Q027<»9 

0*0002951 


c*nl\ . 





0*0002913 

In the 

tables Resistanc'e fR) has lieen expressed in ohms, and Conductivity (sp.and 


eqtiiv.) ill mhos. 
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Table III. 

Mixture of N 1 200-bcnzoic acid and LiCI. 
Cell constant =0.3777. 


No. 

Coiiiix>sition. 

R. of 

Specific 

conduct vity of 




mixture. 

mixture. 

N/2(X)-acid 
calc, from did. 

I 

N 200 

N /64 

205*1 

0*001839 

0*0002173 

2 


^ N/r 28 

361*6 

0*001042 

0*0002090 

3 


1 N'JSfi 

597*0 

0*0006306 

o.(X)02095 



tJ 




4 

CO 

0 »• 

E N's13 

p 

896*0 

0*0004195 

0*0002051 

5 

s 

1” 

II 

•2 V '1024 

1198*0 

o*(X)03i32 

0 0002050 

6 

N 2048 

145^*0 

o«ooo 2574 

0*0002032 

7 

ll 

N/4o<)6 

1618 0 

0.CK)02314 

0*0002043 

8 

,, onlv 




0*rxK)20ii 


Table IV. 


Mixture of N I lOo-benzoic acid and NaCl. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 


7 

E 


Composition. 

Resistance of 

Spec 

i fi c c 0 n d u 

c t i V i t y of 



mixture 

NaCl 

only. 

mixture. 

NaCl only. 

N/ioo-acid 
calc, from did. 

N ^100 

N/64 

177*4 

205*6 

0*002126 

0*001835 

0*0002910 

•S 

N 128 

307*45 

399*0 

0*<K>I226 

o'cxx^46 

0*0002816 

N 256 

4900 

777-6 

0*0007689 

0 0004839 

0*0002850 

■? '• 1 

N/512 

703*4 

«S36-5 

0*0005351 

0.000244^) 

0*000291 1 

a ’ 'S 

N/1024 

913*2 

3004 •») 

0*0004117 

0*0001239 

0*0002878 


N/2048 

1062*0 

■iSoj-o 

0*0003538 

000006223 

o<xx> 29 i 6 

»• 

only 

N/4096 

1158 0 

11200*0 

0*0003243 

0*00003189 

0*0002924 

0^00029x3 
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Table V. 





Mixture of Nliso-benzoic acid tmdIUCS 


So . 

C itnpoftitum. 

R. of 

Specific c 0 n d 

nctivity of 




mixture. 

mixture. 

N/ 150-acid 
calc, from diff. 

I 

N i5(j 

N'64 

182*3 

0*002070 

0*0002350 

2 

»• 

N 128 

321*0 

0*001171 

0*0002266 

3 

ns 

’C *’ 

^ N/2s6 

529*0 

0*f)007l2I 

0*0002282 


« 





A 


3 IV'SI 2 

0 

755*4 

0*0004790 

0*0002350 

5 

1 - 
II 

E N 1024 

K» 53*4 

o*ofX)3566 

0*0002327 

6 

^ .V'2048 

12^'0 

0*0002960 

0*0002358 

7 

II 

A/ 4096 

1402*0 

0*0002677 

0*0002338 

8 

„ onlv. 


Table VI 


o*(KX >2337 


Mixture of 1 2oo-henzoic acid and NaCl. 


No, 

Composition 

R. of 

Specific conductivity of 




mixture. 

mixture. 

N/ 200-acid 
calc, from diff. 

f 

N , 200 

iV 64 

j 85'2 , 

0*002037 

0*0002020 

2 

II 

.1 X 

S '128 

33 > -3 

0*001 136 

0*0001936 

3 

N^256 

558 'o 

0*0006751 

0*000x912 


.*5 


4 

C X 

« •! O 

V C 

N/512 

845-5 

0*0004448 

0*0002008 

5 

a ® 

N/1024 

1159-5 

0*0003242 

0*0002003 

6 

» • ^ 

S , 2048 

1420*0 

o*rioo2642 

0*0002037 

7 

t» 

N 4096 

» 59 f >*5 

0*0002356 

0*0002037 

8 

. , only. 




0*000201; 
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Table VII. 

Mixture oj Nj loo-benzoic acid and KCl. 

Resistance of S p e r i fi c conductivity of 


No. 

Comix>sition. 

mixture. 

KCl. 

mixture. 

KOI only. N/ 100-acid 
cal(\ from diff. 

I 

N/ioo 

N/6d 

152-1 

172*9 

0 002481 

o‘ix)2i83 

0 0002980 

2 

•« 

N/128 

268 0 

337 2 

o’cx)i4o7 

o'ooiiiS 

o*o(X)289o 

3 

I* 

*§ ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ 

440 0 

6650 

0*0008563 

0*0005660 

0 o(X)2<^»3 

4 

*S 

O *• 

*8 N/512 

6532 

1318 0 

0*0005763 

o*ocx)2846 

o*txx) 29 i 7 

5 

1 n 

1 N/1024 

^75 

2604 0 

0*0004334 

o'(xxn43i 

0 ixx)29o3 

6 

« 

I N/2048 

1036 0 

51140 

0 0003627 

0 (mhx>7198 

o*cxx >2907 

7 

„ 

N '4096 

1142 0 

9825 0 

t»‘cx)03288 

o’(xxx>3656 

o*o(x »2923 


8 N/ 100-acid oocx)29i3 

only. 


Table VIII. 

Mixture of N ! i50-benzoic acid and KCl. 


No. 

Composition. 

R. of 
mixture. 

Specific 

mixture 

conductivity of 

N, i5()-acid 
calc from diff. 

1 

N 150 

.V'64 

J.S.S*<» 

f>*iK»2434 

f )'(XM) 25 Io 

2 

»• 

N/128 

278-7 

^>•<^<^1353 

o'fXK) 235 o 

3 

»» 

*D 

*c N/256 

471 '6 

o-o(X»799o 

o-ixx> 233 o 

4 

9 

0 »* 

*S N/512 

a 

727-0 

0*0005176 

0-0002330 

5 

M ** 

.2 N/1024 

996-0 

0*0003772 

0*0002341 

6 

If 

^ N/2048 
N/4096 

1221*0 

0*0003074 

00002354 

7 

If 

I 37«*0 

0*0002721 

0*0002356 

8 

N/ 150-acid 
only. 

... 

- 

... 

0*0002337 
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Table IX. 


Mixture of N f zoo-benzoic acid and KCl. 





R. of 

Specific 

conductivity of 

No. 

Composition. 

mixture 

mixture 

N /200-acid 
calc, from di 

1 

N/200 

A 764 

158*8 

0-002376 

0*0001930 

2 

- 

N/12S 

a; 

289-0 

0-001305 

0*0001870 

3 



493 '<» 

o*(kk>7642 

0*0001982 

4 

« M 

.a 

1 N/.S12 

778.f. 

0-0004835 

0*0001989 

5 

^ ** 

.2 N 1024 


o-o(k‘>3442 

0*0002011 

6 

M 

ft 

1 N 2048 

1370-0 

0*0002738 

0*0002018 

7 

It 

N/4096 

1578-0 

0*0002371 

0*0002006 

S 

N/2<x) acid 
only. 

... 



0*0(K)20I1 


Table X. 


Mi.xiun of S’ I iw-benzoic acid and R1)C1. 





Resistance ^ f 

Specific 

c 0 n d u c 

* t i V i t y of 

No. 

Composition. 

mixture 

R 1 >C 1 

mixture 

RhCI only 

N lof -acid 


— 

— 


only 



calc, from difl. 

1 

.V^ioo 

N 128 

260*4 

326-2 

i»*«»I 448 

o«ik)oii56 

(>-CXK )2920 

2 

*d 

*S ^ ^56 

X 

428-6 

647-4 

o*(xio87Q4 

0*0005815 

n -0002979 

3 

■§ - 

1 N,S 12 

<’35-5 

1278*0 

0*0005925 

0*0002937 

0*0002988 

4 

1 ” 

1 N/I 024 

847-8 

2490*0 

0*0004436 

0*0001499 

0*0002937 

5 


JV/ao.,8 

0 

1022*0 

4948*0 

0*0003678 

0*00007450 

0*0002933 

6 

• • 

^ N’/4o96 

1136*0 

9627*0 

0*0003307 

0*00003740 

0*0002933 


7 


N ^ loo-add 
only. 


0*0002913 
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T.\1U.E XI. 


Mixture of N I zoo-benzoic acid and RbCl. 


No. 


Composition. 


Resistance Specific conductivity i>f 

of mixture. mixture. N/aoo-ucid 

calc, fmm dift. 


1 

N/200 


N/128 

2 

>• 

•5 

N/256 

3 

. 

rt 

0 

u 

N/512 

4 

0 

*0 ** 

e 

a 

N/1024 

3 

& »• 

IS 

0 

N/2048 

6 

II 


/V/4096 

7 

N/aooa-oid 

only. 


... 


277*2 

0*001361 

o*(xx)2045 

477 *‘^ 

0*0007885 

0*0002070 

751*0 

o*txx)5oii 

f>*{xx)2o7.j 

1063*0 

0*0003535 

()*(xx)2036 

1354*0 

0 *fKK> 277 I 

0 *CXX >2026 

i5^S*o 

f)*CKK)23C)5 

0 *(XX »2021 

... 


0'CXX)20II 


Tabi.e XII. 

MUture of S f n^^-bcnzoic acid and CsCl. 


No. 



R t s i s 1 n n c c of 

S p c c i 

fi c c 0 11 d u r t i V i t > of 

Composition 

CsCl 


N,/ifX>*ncid 

mi.xturc, only. 

mixture. 

CsCl. calc, from dilf. 


1 

2 


6 

7 



N/128 

261*2 

325-5 


N '256 

425*4 

^ 45*4 

^ N/512 

^ 3^*3 

1275*0 

•Q 

5 

0 

N/ 1024 


2488*5 


N/2048 

1019*0 

4945 *f> 

a 

N '4096 

1131*0 

9648*0 


N/ioo>acid 

only. 


0*001445 

0*001158 

0*0002870 

o*fKV>886o 

f>*(XK^5832 

r)-(xx) 3 o 25 

o;rxx »5899 

n*rxx) 294 i 

o*fxx >2955 

o*rxK>4422 

o*fKX)i49(; 

o*rxx>2923 

o*(XX>369f> 

o*f XXX >7456 

0 ’(xx >2944 

o*fX)0332i 

o*( XXX >3731 

0TXX12948 

... 


o>(XXi29i3 
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Table XIII. 


Mixture of X j 2oo-bcttzoic acid and CsCl. 


Nf). 


Compo.sit km. 

Re.sistxuii'e 
of mixture. 

Specific 

mixture. 

conductivity of 

N/ 200-acid 
calc, from difi 

I 

N/2(KJ 

N/12S 

276-3 

0-001365 

0-0002070 

2 

<• 


475-5 

f)Ooo 7 g 23 

0-0002091 

3 

.*s 

‘C »» 

<0 

i N/512 

752*5 

0’(XK>5(K)I 

0-0002057 


fj 

1 ” 

^ •• 

g N/1024 


o-fKx>354o 

0-0002041 

.S 

0 

* 3 ? N/2o|8 

I 348-0 

()-(xx)2783 

0-0002037 

6 

- 

^ N 4f>Q6 

1553 5 

0-0002413 

0-0002040 

i 

N' 2 tK}^QCU] 



0-(XX)20I1 


only. 


Taw.e XIV. 


Mixture of N I HHubvnzoic acid and HaClg. 




Re.si .stance of 

S p e c i fi 

c conductivity of 

No. 

Composition. 

mixture. 

RaCli only. 

mixture 

BaClj only. 

N 100-acid 
calc.from diff. 

) 

V'UKI N'64 

170-0 

197*5 

0-002220 

0-001910 

0-0003100 

2 

„ ^ N/ia 8 

292*0 

3 So*R 

0-001291 

0-0009898 

0-00030x3 

3 

1 •• ^'*5* 

465-5 

740-0 

0-0008093 

0*0005085 

0*0003012 

4 

1 .. 1 

675 -<> 

1452*0 

00005571 

0-0002582 

0-0002989 

5 

£ .. ‘1 A' »n »4 

RRi -5 

2824*5 

0-0004266 

0-0001319 

0-0002947 

6 

N'xx48 

1043-0 

54685 

0-0003602 

0-00006719 

0-0002930 


AVtoo-acid 

. 

... 

... 

... 

0*0002913 


onl}\ 
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Table XV. 



Mixture of N, iso-bcnzoic acid and BaClg. 

Spefific condocHvitv of 

No. 

nipositiuii 

k of 
mixture 

mixture. 

N 1 150-ncid 
calc, from diff. 

1 

N 150 .V/64 

176*8 

o*cK)2X34 

0*(XX)224l> 

2 

^ N/128 
*c •’2 

3og*9 

r>*ooi2i6 

0*tX)02263 

3 

■0 n fe N/256 

S<>S-9 

0*0007401 

o*cxxi 23 i 6 

4 

M - N'S12 

N C 

75f)<. 

0*0005016 

0*0002432 

5 

^ „ X N/1024 

w 

1028*0 

o*oof)3656 

o*txx>2337 

6 

M N/2048 

1247*0 

0*0003010 

0*0002338 

7 

N/i5o-add 

only. 

... 


0*0002337 


Table XVT. 


Mixture of N j 200 -bcnzou acid and BaClg. 






Specific 

conductivity of 

No. 

Composition. 

R. of 

mixture. 

N/ 200-acid 




mixture. 


calc, from difi. 

1 

Nl2no 

N/64 

177*5 

0*002x25 

O-00O2150 

2 

* »i 

*c 


318*0 

o*ooxi86 

00001963 

3 

S •» 

lor 

5260 

0*0007x69 

0*0002084 


0 

ja 

0 — 




4 

§ »» 
n 

a N/512 

809*0 

0*0004650 

r >*0002068 

5 

(3$ .. 

A7 io 24 

1x09*0 

0*0003387 

o*ofx>2o68 

6 

»> 

N/2048 

i393'<^» 

0*0002692 

f»*0002020 


7 


N/200-add 

only 


0*00020X1 
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Tai«.e XVII. 

Mixiurf ol S , imi-hfmoic acid and HCl. 


N<. 


K c N i s 1 a 11 i ( of 
C otti])ositi<iiu mixture IICI oiih 


S |) c c i fi c c o II d n c t i V i t y o f 

iiiixfiirc IICI only. N/iooatid 
calcg from diff. 


/ 


h 

7 





\ 



.'2 

S 12S 

llfo 

115'- 

a 

u 

*n 

S / 2 S ^ 

221*1 

22 t <*2 

•X 

JC 

N '5x2 

4t»6*6 

456*6 


AV1024 


c)nR*o 


4V/204S 


jXiy*o 


N/4oy6 

1050*0 

5698*0 


y / utChHi'id 
only. 


0 006475 

(»tJo 6455 

0 *fKX )02200 

0*005511 

o'CK)5276 

o*(xx)o55(x» 

0*001707 

0*001655 

o*(XKX»5550 

0*000(1272 

0*0008252 

0*0001020 

o*c)(x>578g 

0*0004141 

0*0001648 

0*0004255 

0*0002058 

0*0002 1Q7 

0*0003578 

0*0001010 

o*o(X)2568 

... 

... 

0*0002913 


Table XVIII. 

Mi,\tutv oj N 1 2 if()-bvnzoic acid and HCl. 

Specific conductivity of 


N< » 

Com|x>.sttioii. 

K iff 
inixtun . 

mixture . 

A' /200-acid 
calc, from di 

1 

.y 2<K' 


.V/6| 

58*8 

U*CH »6421 

~0*O00t»3200 




\ 128 

115*0 

0*005282 

0*000006000 

5 

■T ” 

c 5 

\ 256 

228*0 

0*002655 

+ crcxxx)oi5cx) 

1 

a 

.2 

512 

431-6 

0*0008712 

o*oocxx>46oo 

5 

? >• 

(£ 

JG 

N/1024 

74 J ’8 

0*0005065 

o*cxx)09238 


II 


N 2048 

1 i6.>*5 

o*cxx^34oS 

0*0001350 

s 

II 

.V/2no-acid 

only. 


\ 4096 

1408*0 

0*0002665 

0*0001655 

0*00020x1 
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Table XIX. 

Mtxlurv of N I i(X)‘ benzoic acid and HgCl^. 

S p f 0 i fi e conductivity of 


No. 

Composition. 

R. of 

mixture. 

IIj^Cl2 onl> . 

100-acid 



mixture 



calc, from diff 

1 

S 100 0-25 N 

8i(rS 

t )*ckk> 45S6 

o'(nm> 16}1) 

0*1 KX >203 7 

2 

0-1875 

SSo 3 

o-(kh) 427 i 

0-0<M)I37l) 

0*(KH>28 c ^2 

3 

>t 0-14(6 

032 •(’ 

o*(M»o J03J 

0-(XM)ll<)l 

o*(xh )284 I 

) 

.. 3 

(>Su*o 

0*(KK>3S3 } 

0*1HM>102I 

o-oiK>2Si3 

5 

3 »' :§ o-o-gii 

ioiS‘0 

( >-cx>o3btiJ 

o-(hkk)K 873 

o-(xx) 28 o 5 


rt ^ 





b 

0 M O-O5033 

1056-0 

o*(KX)3558 

o-otKH)7736 

o-(kx )2785 


*0 a 





7 


1093 -o 

c)*(KK»3437 

o*(xK>ob847 

o-(KX >2753 

8 

& p 

„ " o-03.13« 

IlIQ-O 

ovkk >3358 

()‘(k >006060 

0’(XX)2752 


„ 0-02S0.1 

il3t)'0 

0-(XK)32f)ll 

(>*cxK)05353 

o-(xx )2764 

10 

,, 0-01878 

161 1*0 

o-o(X>3235 

o-(xxk> 476 i 

o*o(K)a759 

11 

N/ 100-acid 


• •• 


0*0002913 


only. 






Table XX. 

Mixture of N /iso-bcnzoic acid and HgCl*^. 

Specific conductivity of 


No. 

Comix )sition 

R. of 
mixture. 

mixture. 

N ! 150-acid 
calc, from diff. 

1 

S '150 

0*25 N 

955*0 

o-(xx>3936 

0 ’(XKi 2287 

2 

tr 

0-1875 

1038-0 

o*fxxi362i 

0*<x>02242 

3 

»» 

0-1406 

1104-1 

0*0003403 

0 *fKX) 22 I 2 

4 

• » 

0 * 1054 

1174*5 

o*<x:x> 3 i 99 

o*(X)02178 

5 

‘S " 

’§ 

2 0-07911 

1222*0 

o*fxx> 3 o 73 

o-fxxi2i86 

6 

cd 

*1 

3 

3 0-05933 

a 

1268*0 

0*(XKJ29bl 

o*ooo2i88 

7 

a 

& " 

g 0-04450 

1318-5 

0*0002849 

0*0002165 

8 

» 

0*03338 

I 352’0 

0*0002777 

0*0002x71 

9 

It 

0*02503 

i 37 .S-f 

0*0002730 

0*0002195 

10 


0-01878 

1413-5 

o-fXX>265b 

o*cxxi2i8o 


21 N/ 150-acid 

only. 
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Table XXI. 

Mixture of S 1 20o-bcmoic acid and HgClg. 


Nfi 

Cunipohition. 

R of 
mixture 

Specific 

mixture 

conductivity 
N ^2<x>-acid ct 
from diff. 

1 

.V / 200 


<1-25 N 

1075*0 

o*o<Ki34Q4 

0*0001845 


** 


<1*2873 

ii6o*o 

o*o<n>3238 

<r(XK)i859 

3 

•• 


<>*I4<)6 

1252*0 

o*<Kx 12999 

0*0001808 

4 

>> 

*^3 

■r 

<>*i<*54 

1316 0 

0 *<KKt 2855 

o*ofx>i834 

5 

•c 

*c •» 

CO 

5 

£ 

u 

o*()79i 1 


o*fxx> 27 o 9 

0*0001822 

6 

1 •• 

X 

a 

<>-^\S933 

1448*0 

0*(XX)2592 

0*0001819 

7 

B 

^ .. 

a. 

A 

<) *04450 

1497*0 

o*o(x >2507 

0*0001823 

8 

ft 


o*<»3538 


0*0002420 

0*0001814 

9 



0*02 5<i3 

l6oo*o 

0*0002345 

o*(XX>i8iC) 

10 

11 

It 

N/aoo-add 


0*0x878 

1631*0 

r)*ooo 23 (x> 

00001824 

0*0002011 


only. 


Table XXII. 

Ml \turc of N ; loo’bcnzoic acid aftci mixing ai 2510’!®. 


Cone, of 

HCl in the 
mixture 

Degree of ionisa- 
tion for N i<x>'beii7. 
acid in presence of 
HCL 

Reduceci sp. con- 
duct of Ai’, icx)-beiiz. 
acid. 

Sp. Conducts . of 
N / loo-benz. acid 
calc, from diff. 

C. 

«. 



^764 

0*CK>4IO 

o*o(xx >156 

0*00(X)22() 

iV/128 

cr 00798 

o*ocxx)3o4 

0*0000350 

^ 7 a 56 

0*0x53 
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0*0000535 


0*0275 

0*000105 

0*000102 

S/J024 

0*0429 

0*000163 

0*000165 

N/ao 48 

0*0565 

0*000215 

0*000220 

N/ 405(6 

0.0655 

0*000250 

0*000257 

0 

*0*0764 

1*000291 

0*000291 
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D 1 h c r s s I o N. 

These results for the conductivity of aqueous benzoic acid in the presence 
of LiCl, XaCl, KCl, RbCl, CsCl, BaCl2, HCl and HgClg, in their various 
concentrations, show, that except in the case of the last two substances (c/. 
Tables XVTI — XXI, iMg. the additive law holds; the specific conducti- 
vity of the mixture equals the sum of the specific conductivities of the two 
components, each delerminc*d separately. The absence of any alteration in 
the siK.*cific conductivity of a weak acid like benzoic acid in the presence of 
the above salts (excei)t HgClg) even at low concentration (f/. Tables 
II — XVT, last column) as shown by the almost horizontalness of specific con- 
ductivity — v/ concentration curves in Figs. land 2 is interesting. The results 

Fig. I. 



of numerous investigators on “ the neutral salt effect which is ordinarily 
shown rather markedly by weak acids suggests an increase in concen- 
tration or rather, in ion activity and therefore in the corresponding disso- 
ciation constant. McBain and Kani (loc, cU.) find evidence to the contrary. 


THE INFLUENCE OF STHONG EliKCTROLYTKS, KTC. lUlO 

They argue that the electrical potential of a hydrogen electrode is deter- 
mined by the product of the chemical potential and H * ion concentration, 
i.e., its activity. The cxi>criinental fact, r/c., that the iKitential of a hydro- 
gen electrode is increased in an aqueous solution of a weak acid in the pre- 
sence of a neutral salt indicates an increase in H‘ ion activity. McBain and 
Kam (loc. cit.) make an interesting postulate, viz., that concommitantly with 
the last quantity, the activity of the undissociated molecules in the system 
is increased They adduced the experimental support for this in the 


Fig. 2. 



observation that the vapour pressuie of acetic acid and therefore its activity 
is actually incTeased by the presence of a neutral salt like NaCl. The mass 

3 
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law expression in terms of the various activities for the ionisation equili- 
biiuni of such a weak acid in the presence of a neutral salt should therefore 
be unaltered, since the activities of !x)th the undissociated acid and are 
aflected equally. This leads to the result that the corresponding degree of 
dissociation and therefore the specific conductivity of the above acid would 
remain unaltered, despite the presence of the neutral salts. Our results on 
Ixin/oic acid (Tables II-XVI, Figs, i, 2) are in agreement with this deduc- 
tion. The work of Chase and Kilpatrick {loc. cit.}, Larson (loc. cil.) and 
Kolthoil and Hosch (/or. the activity measurements of benzoic acid 

in the presence of the neutral salts (who.se concentration was varied over a 
w'idc range) by K. m. f. and solubility methods has shown that the activity 
of undissociated benzoic acid molecules increases remarkably by the above 
additions. 

The results for the speciiic conductivity of benzoic acid at A / 100 and 
A’ '200 in the presence of hydrochloiic acid in the range A 7 64 to N 1 4006 
show that the above quantity is diminished in the presence of the latter. 
That this can Ik* ascrilied to a substantial extent to the common ion effect is 
shown by the results in Table XXII. Assuming that for any of the values of 
( , the concentration of hydrochloric acid employed, a' its degree of ionisa- 
tion is unity, a, the corresponding degree of dissociation for benzoic acid in 
its presence is given by the equation 


Co' + 



. a-K(l-n), 


w’here K is the dissot'iation constant of benzoic acid. These calculated 
values for cx corresponding to various values of C’ for A"/ioo-l)enzoic acid 
are .show n in the 2nd vertical column in Table XXII. From a knowledge of 
A«, and the dilution for benzoic acid, the reduced specific conductivity 
for benzoit acid can Ik* calculated. These values are also shown in the 
above tabic. Its last column gives the corresponding experimentally found 
values for l)cnzoic acid in the presence of hydrochloric acid. Comparison of 
the last two columns shows that the agreement between the calculated and 
observed values is satisfactory. Similar results were obtained for A/ 200 
iK'H/oic acid. 

Result on the influence of HgCl^ given in Tables XIX-XXI show that 
the si>ecific conductivity of iKir/.oic acid is diminished in its presence. This 
dimunition at a given concentration of benzoic acid is sensible only at large 
dilutions of HgClj. Now it is known that HgCl^ is hydrolysed, thus giving 



tHi^ iKfli ence of strong electrolytes, E;J’C. a4J 

free HCl in aqueous solutions. Ley (/ t^hysikaL Chew , i8cx), 80 , 210) has 
given data for the degree of hydrolysis of HgCl^ in the range A \b to iV/ 256; 
from these the degrees of hydrolysis for the tlilulions used in lliis work were 
obtained by extrapolation and are shown in the 2nd eolunm in Table XXIII, 
on the assumption that the degrcw* of hydrolysis approaches yx*ro as dilution 
tends to zero, which is substantially correct L'roni the data of Luther 
(/. Phys. Chew., 192Q, 33 , 943) for example, for the proportions of the various 


ru; 



molecular and ionic species in o'26 M-HgCl2 at 25 , thcH^ ion concentration 
seems to be negligibly small. The H" ion concentrations at these various 
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dilutions are shown in the 3rd column, a, the degree of dissociation of benzoic 
acid in the presence of these H" being calculated from the above equation. 
In the same way the corresponding reduced (i.e. corrected for hydrolysis) 
specific conductivity of ArV 100- benzoic acid was calculated. These two 
quantities are shown in the 4th and 5th columns ; 6th column gives the actual 
value in the mixture obtained by difference. Similar calculations were made 
for iV/i5()- and S / 2()o-l)enzoic acid; columns 4', 5', 6' and 4", 5", 6" refer to 
them resi)ectively, in Table XXIII. An examination of the results under 
columns 5, 6; 5', 6'; 5", 6" shows clearly that the common ion effect arising 
out of the hydrolysis of HgCl2, is one factor leading to a dimunition in 
s|>ecific conductivity of Ixjiizoic acid. ( )n this basis, it is to be anticipated 
that in strong solutions of HgCl^ corresponding to minimum hydrolysis, the 
common ion effect would be a minimum; it follows, therefore, that the 
specific conductivity of Ixjnzoic acid, obtained by difference would approach 
that of aqueous benzoic acid in the absence of a disturbing electrolyte. An 
examination of the results under the above columns show that the above 
deduction is in accord wdth the facts. 

The results for the specific conductivity corrected for hydrolysis depart 
from those obtained by difference or by the additive law’ in the case of strong 
solutions of HgCl'i. This discrepancy might arise, possibly from the fact 
that extraiiolation made on the assumption, negligibility of hydrolysis 
at very high concentrations, is not rigorously accurate, i.e,, it indicates 
more hydrolysis than wliat obtains under the conditions. 

It might now’ be pointed out that in the above discussion of the results, 
a tacit assumption has been made that a weak acid like the benzoic would 
not affect the conductivity due to any of these substances examined in this 
work, i < would not influence the molecular or the ionic reactivity charac- 
teristic of each of the added materials. In the case of HgCl.>, how’ever. it 
w ould appear that this is not strictly true, which agrees with the fact 
that IlgClj stands apart from the rest of the substances examined in having 
some of the properties of a ircak electrolyte. It is appreciably likely that 
this hydrolysis is sensibly suppressed by the presence of benzoic acid. 
Simms (/. Phyn. Chent,, 1929, 38 , 745) has shown some evidence for 
the possible inactivation of a weak electrolyte in the presence of another. 
Sufficient data arc not available in the literature for deducing such an effect 
from the current theories for the activity of a ‘'weakly ** ionised material. 
That the above possibility in the case of the hydrolysis of HgClg is in agree- 
ment with experimental facts is suggested by an examination of data in 
Table XXIII. It is seen that the divergence from the specific conductivity 
of benzoic acid deduced from tlie additive law^ of its conductivity^ when 
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corrected for hydrolysis of HgCla is greater, the greater the concentration of 
benzoic acid, which suggests that since the cxtrai>olation is a cunimon factor, 
the above hydrolysis is affected (suppiessed) by benzoic acid. 

Summary. 

1. The mean value obtained for the dissociation constant of benzoic 
acid at 25° is 6' 24 x in close agreement with the recent values. 

2. The specific conductivity of aqueous lienzoic acid, whose concen- 
tration was varied in the range /\7>tx)-*V/2oo, in the presence of the 
electrolytes— LiCl, NaCI, KCl, RbCl, CsCl, HaCls, HCl and HgClg, whose 
concentration was varied in the range N I64-K l^ogb, was detennined, 
at 25° • 

3. The additive law for the specilic conductivity of the mixture of 
benzoic acid and electrolyte holds good especially in dilute solutions, 
except in the case of HCl and HgCl*, where the specilic conductivity is 
less than that given by the additive law. This has been a.scribed to the 
common ion effect in the former and due to hydrolysis of the latter. 

4. Evidence is also adduced to show a possible suppression on the 
hydrolysis of HgCl2 by the benzoic acid. 

EthCTRC (-ChKMISTK V ShCIION , 

Chemical Labokatories, 

Benares hindu university, 

Benares. Received February 21), 1937. 



SOME BASES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL INTEREST. 


Hv Hakisii Chandra Hhatnac.ar, Nakendra Nath Chopra, Kartar 
S iMHi Narano and Jnankndka Nath RAv. 

At one time, it seemed i)rol>al)Ie that chaksine iodide, an alkaloid 
isolated from Cassia ahsus by Siddiqiii and Ahmed iPwi . Indian Acad. Sci., 
fit 421) had the structure represented by (I). It wasthouRht of interest 
to synthesise the substance. 

HrCH(<)H) CII:, NH C:(NH) NMe.;I PirCIIh )H) CH2 NH C(:NH) NHo 
(I) (ID 

It was expected that /^-hydroxy-/i-phenylethyldiniethylRuanidine would 
add methyl iodide to give (I). .Schottc, Priewe and Roescheisen (/ physiol. 
Chvw.t 192S, 171, iig) have prepared phenyldiethylguanidine by condensing 
diethyl cyanamide and aniline hydrochloride in a sc*aled tul)e for 20 hours. 
Put dimethyl cyanamide did not give the corresponding guanidine with 
/^-hydroxyphenylethylamine’*’ although no difficulty was experienced in 
condensing it with aniline at ordinary pressure. Phenyldimethylguanidine 
readily gave a quaternary iodide with methyl iodide 

Hy the interaction of /?*hydroxy-/:l-plienylethylamine and niethyl- 
V'-thiouiea hydroiodide, the- hydiouKlide of guanidine (II) w’as readily 
olitained in good yield. Hut the conversion of (II) into (I) has not yet 
succeeded. 

As it became apparent that the structure of chaksine is iKirhaps more 
complicated than was supposed at first, this line of investigation was 
not furthei stiessed at this stage In the piesenl paper a desci ii>ti(>n is 
included of some amines of physiological interest. 

/i-Hy«l!oxy-/:^-phenylelhylmeth>lamine has been prepared in good yield 
by the hydrolysis of the methyl iodide addition product of the Schiff’s base 
of /3.hydroxy-/3-phenyletliylainine and pii)eronal. Similarly, /?-hydroxy-/8- 
3:4-inetliylenedioxyphenylethylmethylamixie (niethylcnedioxyadrenalinc, III) 
has been prepared in an analogous way. This latter substance has been 
prepared by Harger and Jowett (/. Chem. Soc., 1905, 87, 970) from 3:4- 
methylenediox> phcnylethylene and the proi)crties of this substance agree 

• Thi.s i‘\|K liiiteut wns ilonc under ordinary conditions. It is intended to carry out 
the reaction under pre^^aure. 
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with those obtained in the present investigation. i^-Hydroxy-iS.phenylethyl 
trimethylammoniuin iodide (IV, iS-phenylcholinc iodide) and the correspond- 
ing 3':4'-methylenedioxy derivative have also been synthesised. 



CH(OH)'CH2*NHMe 


(III) 


PhCn(( >H)-CH2‘NMe..I. 

IIV) 


X V K RIME N r A 

Phcnyldimcihylguanidinc — A mixture of ditnclhyl cyananiide h)*5g.) and 
aniline hydrochloride (i g.) was heated al for 2 hours The product 

was dissolved in water and extracted with ether. The aqueous layer was 
basified and then extracted with ether. After removal of the solvent, the 
syrup crystallised in vacuo after two days. It was recrystallised from petrol 
ether and ether in colourless needles, in.i). 90°. (Found: N, 25*2. C.iHi 
requires N, 25 *7 per cent). The substance combines with atmospheric 
carbon dioxide readily and is difiicult to obtain analytically i)ure. 

Phenyldimciliylguanidinium Iodide, m.p 1S8” (decomp.) after crystalli- 
sation from acetone and ether, was obtained when a mixture of the 
foregoing guanidine (0 4 g ) and methyl iodide (2 c.c ) in dry 1)cn/.ene 
(5 c.c.) was left overnight. (Found: K, CioHn;N ;4 requires N, 

13*7 per cent). 

(d-Hydw.xyphcnyh'ihylamine could not prepared very satisfactorily 
by the method of Wolfheim (Bcr., IQT4, 47 , 1444). fhc following 
modification worked better : 

Benzalediyde cyanhydrin (16 g.) dissolved in 30% alcohol (250 c.c.) was 
cooled to - and reduced with 500 g. of sodium amalgam (4%). The 
solution was kept neutral as far as possible by the addition of requisite 
quantities of 50% acetic acid from time to time. The addition of the 
amalgam was so regulated that the addition of the whole quantity required 
about 5 hours. The reaction was carried in a stout stoppered bottle. The 
temperature of the solution was never allowed to rise above *5'’. The 
solution was then filtered from a green flocculent impurity and the clear 
filtrate acidilied with hydrochloric acid and evaporated dowm to 50 c. c. 
and extracted repeatedly with ether (100 c.c.). The acidic aqueous 
portion was basified with 40% sodium hydi oxide .solution. During 
neutralisation the temperature should not rise above io\ The base 
was extracted with ether (130 c.c.), the ethereal solution dried over 
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potassium carbonate and slightly moist carbon dioxide passed into the 
ethereal solution, when the carbonate of the base was precipitated, m,p. 
111-13', yi^ld 4-5 g. The dried carbonate (i g.) was suspended in 
dry ether and treated with an ethereal solution of hydrogen chloride. After 
removal of ether in vacuo, the hydrochloride of i 3 -hydroxyphenylethylamine 
(o 8 g.) crystallised from a mixture of ether and alcohol, in.p. 195"^. (Found: 
N, 7*68 ChH 2^^N, HCl requires N, 8*0 per cent). 

A solution of /i-hydroxyphenylethylamine carbonate (0*2 g.) in hot 
alcohol was treated with picronolic acid (0.4 g.) dissolved in alcohol , and 
cooled. The picronolate, m.p. 198 (decomp.) crystallised in fine yellow 
needles from alcohol. (Found : N, 17*44. C| requires N, 17*45 

per cent). The oxalate, m p. 171-72'. crystallised in thin leaflets from 
alcohol. I Found: X, 7*60. (ChH . , NO)2*C2H2( ) » requires N, 7’69 
per cent]. 

The monobcnzoyl derivative of /i-hydroxyidienyletliylamine is formed 
by benzoylating /i-hydroxyplienyletliylamine carbonate with excess of 
benzoyl chloride and sodium hydroxide solution. It crystallised from 
alcohol in fine needles, m p. 14647'. (Found: N, 6*14. C | )2N 
requires N, 5*8 per cent). We are able to confirm the .statement (f^. Be r., 
1914, 47 , 1445) that it is a X-!)enzoyl derivative .V (>-dibenzoyl-^?-hydioxy- 
I>henylethylumine can lx* prepared in pyridine solution by the usual method. 
It crystallises from hot alcohol in colourle.ss needles, m.p. i3i-32‘'. 
(Found : N, 415, C2>Hi.|()4X requires N, 4*06 i>er cent). 

Methiodide of (d-Hydro\yphvnylvthylaminc (IV). — A mixture of 
^-hydroxyphenylethylamine (i g.), methyl iodide (4 c c.) in dry benzene 
deposited the methiodide after standing for 12 hours It was collected, 
washed with dry ether and ciystallised from hot alcohol in fine needles, 
m.p. 222®. (Found: X, 4 3 ; I, 420. CnH«()NI requiresN, 4*54; I, 413 
I)er cent). 

B-Hydroxyphenylethylamine did not condense with dimethyl cyanamide 
under v*arying conditions of experiment. 

Piperonylidinv-fS-hydroxyphenylethylaminc, m.p. 105-106 after cry- 
stallisation from alcohol, was prepared by condensing the base with piperonal 
in lx)iling alcohol in presence of caustic soda solution, (Found : X, 5*20. 
re(]uires N, 5 24 per cent). 

fi'Hydroxy ^ pht nylcthylmethylamim — The foregoing SchifFs base 
(3 g.) dissolved in dry benzene (60 c.c.) was treated with methyl iodide 
(5 c.c.) and left for a days and then refluxed for 1 hour. The methyl iodide 
addition product separated as a sticky solid. This was dissolved in hot 
water and treated with hydnKhloric acid and warmed for an hour. After 
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cooling, the solution was extracted with ether to remove i)ii>eronal formed 
by hydrolysis and the aqueous portion made alkaline and the base extracted 
with ether. The ethereal solution furnished a solid which was directly 
converted into the picronolate as brilliant yellow needles, m i). 196-gS^ after 
crystallisation from hot alcohol. (Found: C, 55*1 ; H, 5-2; N, 16*93. 
CiaN2iC)HN»i requires C, 54*9; H. 5-0 ; N, 16-87 per cent). 

Cyanhydrin of Pipcronal . — The following method gives a good yield of 
the cyanhydrin of piperonal To a solution of pipcronal (20 g.) in hot 
alcohol (20 c.c.) a solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite (30 g. in 50 c.c. of 
water) was added with shaking. The bisulphite compound was collected 
after cooling and washed with ether. The bisulphite compound suspended 
in water {ca 20 c c.) was shaken with a solution of potassium cyanide (20 g.) 
in water (20 c.c.) in the cold. The resulting cyanhydrin was extracted with 
ether, yield 16-18 g. 

P~^':4'-McihylcncdioxypJicnyIcthyliimiiic , — Piperonal cyanhydrin (ih g ) 
in 50% alcohol (220 c.c.) was reduced with sodium amalgam (500 g. of 4%) 
and the product isolated essentially as descrilK'd under /i-hydroxy /i-i>henyl- 
ethylamine except that chloroform was used for the extraction of the free 
base. The base was converted into the carbonate (yield 3-4 g.) in chloro- 
form solution, ni.p. ii6-ig° (decomp.). The hydrochloride crystallises from 
hot alcohol, m.p. 182-83''. (iM)und : N,(V38 ; Cl, 16-7. C.,H 1 ^^NCl recpiires 
N, 6*45; Cl, i6*3 per cent). The pinonolatc crystallises in fine yellow needles, 
m.p 200° (deconip.). (Found; N, 15-47. C| 1 <,( )kN r, requires N, 1575 
per cent). The o.xalalc crystallises in plates, m p. 197". (Found : N, 4-78. 
CiiHisOyN requires N, 5*1 percent). The carbonate was benzoylated 
with benzoyl chloride and aqueous alkali. The mono-iV -benzoyl derivative 
crystallises from hot alcohol in fine needles, ni.p. 152-53°. (Found : N, 5*05. 
C'ir,Hi,ii()4N requires N, 4-91 per cent). The 0 -iV-dibenzoyl derivative is 
formed in pyridine solution and crystallises from alcohol in colourless 
needles, m.p. 141-42°. (F'ound : N, 4*5. C2;jHirj()5N requires N, 4*1 
I)er cent). 

P- 3 ': 4 '-Mclhylcncdio:\yphcnyle'thyl irimcihylammonium Iodide {structure 
analogous to IV). — The base described above (2 g.) was treated with methyl 
iodide (4 c.c.) in benzene. The methiodide crystallises from hot alcohol in 
needles, m.p. 229-30°. (Found: C, 40-8; H, 5*3 ; N,4*46. Ci2HiHt>jNI 
requires C, 41*0; H, 5*1 ; N, 4 0 i>er cent). 

Pipcronylidinc- P- hydroxy- P- 2 ! • 4 ^ -melhylenedioxyplienylclhylamine , — 
The Schiff *s base was prepared in alcoholic solution in presence of alkali and 
had ni.p. 155-56° after crystallisation fromalcohol. (Found ; X, 4-26. 
requires N, 4 28 per cent). 

4 
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The foregoing SchifT’s twse {27 g.), dissolved in dry benzene (100 c.c.)^ 
was refluxed with methyl iodide (5 c.c ) for 2 hours. On standing a semi- 
solid mass separated, which was dissolved in water and hydrolysed with 
hydrochloric acid. The acidic solution after being freed from piperonal by 
extraction with ether was basified and again extracted with ether. The 
oily liase (/i*hydroxy-/^-3:4“methylenedioxyphenylethylniethylamine, III) 
obtained from ether was converted into picronolate, which crystallised in 
bright yellow needles, m.p. 203®. (Found: N, 14*81. C2oHai()8Nfl 
requires N, 15-2 per cent). 

The liydtoiodidv of the Base (II). — ^An alcoholic solution of jS-liydroxy- 
phenylethylamiiie (3 g. in 15 c.c.) was refluxed with methyl-^ thiourea hy- 
droiodide (4 g.j on the steam-bath for 3 hours, when methyl sulphydrate was 
copiously evolved. The reaction mixture was freed from alcohol in vacuo 
and the syrupy residue was stirred with ether when it solidified to a cake. 
It crystallises from ethyl acetate in large colourless prisms, m.p. 133°. The 
sul>stance gave a positive Sakaguchis test for a guanidine derivative, yield 
5 g. (I'ouiid: N, 13*4; 1,40*8. requires N, 13-6; I, 41*4 

per cent). 


The Pmvfksit\ Chemkai, 

LaIIOKMOKIES, hAllOKE. 


KCiCivrd April 12, 1937. 



STUDIES IN ORGANO-ARSENIC COMPOUNDS. PART V. 
SYNTHESIS OF ARSINDOLE DERIVATIVES. 


By Hirendka Nath l)AS-(JrrTA. 

In a previous communication hy the author {]. Indian ( hem, Soc., 
^937> 231), the possibility of the synthesis of i -chloroarsindole from Ikii- 

zene and /ii-chlorovinyldichloroarsine (CICH -CHAsCljj) has Ixvn shown; 
the intermediate compounds formeil from the condensation of the reactants 
being two mixed arsenicals like /i-chlorovinylphenylchloroarsine (1) and 
^-chlorovinyldipheuylarsine (III). The present paper is intended to 
adduce further proof in support of the mechanism of the reaction by the 
synthesis of the same types of intermediate compounds from a diflercnt 
source. The difference in this case is that one of the reactants already 
contains arsenic in the nucleus and that the unsaturated grouping has 
been introduced subsequently. When dry acetylene is passed through 
freshly distilled phenyldichloroarsine in the presence of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride, secondary and tertiary arsines are formed as usual 
(c/. Das*Gupta, J. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1936, 18 , 305 ; Green and Brice, 
J. Chem. Soc^t 1921, 119,448; Mann and Pope, th/cf., 1922, 121 , 1754; 
Lewis and Stiegler, /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925,47,2546). In this case, 
however, the tertiary arsine was found to be of two different types, 
a) i^/^'-dichlorodivinylphenylarsine (II) and ib) /i-chlorovinyldiphenylarsine 
(III). Avoiding the consideration of the intermediate unstable compound of 
the arsine with aluminium chloride the reaction iirabably takes place a.s 
follows : 


Cl 

AljCIt I 

4PhAsCl2 + 4CH*CH >> PhAsCn = CHCI 4 PliAs(CH ^ CHCl):, 

(I) (ID 

+ PhsAs. CH=CI 1 C 1 + AsCl» 

(III) 

The following scheme shows how the identities of the diflerent com- 
pounds have been proved. 



H. N. DAS-(iUPTA 


:}5o 


(а) PliAs(Cl)CIl = CHCl + PliMnUr 

(I) 

(б) PlijiAsCH = CHCl ^ HgCla -H 

< 111 ; 


(-) aPliMgllr + Cl2AsCH = CIICl - 


PhoAbCH = CHCl 


CICH =CHAsP 1 i.,H 8 C 1 j, 

(ill. p. and mixed ni.p 238'^) 



P 1 i..AsCH = CHC 1 


id) PliMgHr -t C 1 As(CH = CHC1)2 t il.,! 
>> Ph As'CH-CH Cl).. > 


(C 1 CH = CH)2As 


/ 

\ 


Ph 

I 

Me 


(iii.p. and mixed m.p. 232") 



/ 


/\ 

\ 



(c) 


PhAs(CIl = CilCDa li^n, 

(ID 


(CICH = CIDuAsPliHgCla 
(ni.l). and mixed m.i). 157-58'') 


Dike other iinsaturated arscnicals, the halogen attached to the / 3 -caibon, 
containing a doii!)lc bond, is stable. The reactivity of the chlorine, linked 
to arsenic, is found, though to a lesser degree, to l^e identical with other 
unsaturated derivatives, since it readily gives the arsinic acid, sulphide, 
cyanide, etc., but attempts to prepare the oxide by sodium ethoxide led to 
the formation of the ether. 

i-Chloioar«indole has iKfcn synthesised from /^-chloiovinyjphen>l- 
chloroarsine, and 1 •methyl- and i-elhylarsindole have also been obtained 
from it; fliey are identical with the compounds derived from other sources. 


li X P E K l M E N T A I.. 

/>-( hlowvinylphenylchloroaninc (I) and Pld^-Dichlorodivinylphenylatsinc 
(ID. — Acetylene, purified by passing through a saturated solution 
of sodium bisulphite and concentrated sulphuric acid, was passed for 
.1 hours at o® through a wcll-stirrcd mixture of freslily distilled 
phenylarscnious chloride (50C1 g.) and anhydrous aluminium chloride 
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(loo g.). The mixture was stirred for 7 hours more, decomposed by 
20% cold hydrochloric acid and the oil separating was distilled in 
vacuo several times when the following fractions were collected : (i) 
i20-30°/3min., identified to he unchanged i)henylarsenious chloride. (2) 
i35*45°/nim. (75 g.), light yellow oil. (3) i5o-55®/4mm., only 2 c.c. 

(4) 170-78° /5min. (5) 195-98^^5111111. The different fractions were identified 
as follows : The oil, b. p. 135-45° '4111111. was identified to lie ^-chlorovinyl- 
phenylchloroarsiiie as it produced /i-chlorovinyldipheiiylarsine. The ni. p. 
and mixed m. p. of the nierciitic chloride double salt of the latter and that 
prepared synthetically were Identical. [Found : C, 38*3 ; H, 2-7 ; Cl, 
28*6; As, 30*2 ; M.W. (cryoscopic ill iK'ii/.eiie), 2 iS i. C'sHtCKjAs reciuires 
C, 38*5 ; H, 2*8 ; Cl, 28*5 ; As, 30*12 i>er cent. M. W., 2^9]. 

The fraction boiling at i7()-78''/5 111111. was identified to be /:?/:f'-dichloro- 
divinylphenylarsine. [Found : C, 43 4 ; H, 3 09 ; Cl, 25*7 ; As, 27*6 ; 
M. W. (cryoscopic in benzene), 276*1, 275*9. Cu)H;,Cl2As reijuires C, 43*6; 
H, 3*2 ; Cl, 25*8 ; As, 27*2 per cent. M. W., 275.] 

Its identity w^as further confirmed by synthesising it from bromolienzene 
and /i/i'-dichlorodivinylchloroarsine as follows : A solution of Wi^-dichloro- 
divinylchloroarsine (ii g.) in ether was added drop by drop to the (Ingnard 
reagent from bromobenzene (7 g.) and magnesium (1*2 g.) in ether 
(50 c c.) ; each drop reacted with slight explosive violence with the 
formation of a white precipitate, w'hich dissolved on shaking. But the 
reaction was not so violent towards the end. The mixture was heated 
on a water-bath for i hour and then decomposed by cold water ; the 
ethereal layer washed successively with dilute hydrochloric acid, sodium 
hydroxide solution, w'atcr, dried over calcium chloride, and distilled at 
at 165-80°/ 3111111. [Found : As, 27*1; M.W. (cryoscopic in lienzene), 268. 
CioHr)Cl2As requires As, 27*2 per cent. M.W., 275]. 

fi-Chlorovinyldiphcnylaninc. — The fraction at 190-95' /.Smm. W’as 
identified to be the desired conqiound. It gives a mercuric chlotide double 
salt, the m.p. aud mixed m.p, 238°, being identified with that prepared 
synthetically (c/. Das-Gui)ta, /. Indian Chew. Soc., 1937, 14 , 231) (Found: 
As, 25 6. C14H12CIAS requires As, 25*8 per cent). 


Derivatives of p-Chlorovinylphenylchloioarsine, 

P-Chlorovinylphenylarsinic acid was obtained by treating /if-chlorovinyl* 
phenylchloroarsine with excess of hydrogen peroxide (3vol.) in glacial acetic 
acid and after keeping overnight the solution was evaporated to dryness on 
a water-bath and the residual pasty mass was dried on a ixirous plate and 
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crystallised from a mixture of acetone and carbon tetrachloride, in.p. 
(Found: As, 30 3. C^HgOjClAs requires As, 30*4 [)er cent). 

ff’Clilorovinyphcnylttrainc cthylethcr [PhAs(()Et)*CH:CHCl] was pre- 
imred by heatiiiK for 20 minutes a freshly prepared alcoholic solution of 
sodium ethoxide (3 5 and a solttlioia of /^-chlorovinylphcnylchloroarsine 
(12 K.) in af)solule alcohol (25 c.c.). The precipitate formed was filtered off 
and the major portion of the solvent removed by evaporation under reduced 
pressure. The yellow oil obtained by adding water was diaiilled at 165- 
70®; 3mm. [Found: Cl, 13 2 ; As, 28‘g; M.W. (cryoscopic in benneae), 
261*3. Cio As requires Cl, 13*7, As, 29*01 per cent. M.W., 258*5]. 

ft-Chlorovinylplienylatscnious Cyanide was obtained by heating for 
2 hours a mixture of /i-chlorovinylplienylcliloroarsine and excess of 
potassium cyanide in absolute alcohol. The solution on dilution with water 
gave a yellow liquid. (Found: As, 3117. CiJItNCIAs requires As, 31*3 
l>cr cent) . 

ft‘Chlotovinylphenylaisinious Sulphide (CICH = CHAs-8-AsCH ~ 
CHCl). — A solution of / 3 -chlorovinylphenylchloroarsine in absolute alcohol 
was saturated for 5 hours with dry sulphuretted hydrogen and yellow 
viscous oil separating was washed with alcohol. It was dissolved in acetone 
and treated w ith excess of petroleum ether and allowed to stand when need- 
les separated, which were recrystallised from acetone, m.p. 141'. (Found; 
As, 32*8. C1CHHCI2AS2S requires As, 32 6 i)er cent). 

13-Chlowvinyldiphenylanine (III). — It was obtained by adding 
ethereal .solution of /^-chlorovinylphenylchloroarsine (g'fi g.) to the 
(Jrignard reagent from bromo1>enzene (6 g.) and magnesium (9 g,). 
The liquid obtained was distilled at 195-98'’/ 4111111. The mercuric chloride 
double salt melts at 238". (Found. As, 25*6. CmHj.jCIAs requires As, 
25*8 iKir cent). 

ft-ChlorovinylphenyhnelhyUusine was prepared from /S-chiorovinyl- 
plienylcliloroarsine and magnesium ineth>l iodide. It is a light yellow 
oil of unpleasant (xlour. (Found: As, 32*4- CyllioClAs requires As, 
32*8 i>er cent;. 

Derivatives of ^Id'-Dichlorodivinylphenylarsinc, 

The mercuric chloride double salt w^as obtained as a white precipitate by 
adding /i/J'-dichlorodivinylphenylarsine in ether to tlie molecular proportion 
of mercuric chloride in the same solvent. The precipitate formed was 
washed w ith ether and crystallised as needles from hot alcohol, m.p. 157-58®. 
(Found: Hg, 36*5. CioHyCU As Hg requires Hg, 36*8 per cent). 

The silver nitrate double salt w^as obtained by heating alcoholic solution 
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of ^^^-dichlorodivinyli)henylarsine and silver nitrate for 2 hours on a water- 
bath. The solution was poured into ether and filtered from the precipitated 
mass, which melts indefinitely at 205-12®. The mother liquor on further 
dilution with ether gave a pasty white precipitate, uhich was dried 
on a porous plate and crystallised from alcohol as clustered needles, m.p. 
170®. (Found: Ag, 23*9. C, oHf)03NCl2AgAs requires Ag, 24*2 per cent). 

PP'-Dichlorodivinylphenylwcthylarsonium Iodide (IV). — i 3 / 3 '-l)ichloro- 
divinylphenylarsine was heated in a sealed tube on the water-bath with 
excess of methyl iodide for 2 hours. The crystals separating were collected 
and crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 232®. (Found: As, 17*28. Ci jH 1 ^CloAsI 
requires As, 17*9 per cent). 


A rsindolc Derivatives, 

i‘Chloroaisindole,—(a) It was prepared (cj. part IV) from / 5 -chloro- 
vinylphenylchloroarsine in presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride in 
dry carbon disulphide. The fraction boiling at was collected. 

(b) iS-Chlorovinylphenylchloroarsine (10 c. c.) was heated under 
reflux for 4 hours at 230^-40^ when hydrogen chloride was evolved. The 
black mass was extracted several times w ith ether, the solvent evajjorated 
off and the oil distilled at i32®-i40'5 mm. [Found : As, 35*1; M.W. (cryos- 
copic ill benzene), 217*4* CsH,.ClAs requires As, 35*2 per cent. M.W., 
212-5]. 

I'Mclhylarsindole was pre])ared in accordance with the method given 
in Part IV. The mercuric chloride doulile compound melts at 
identical with that from other source. (Found: As, 39*1. CoHjiAs requires 
As, 39 *o 6 per cent). Picrate, m.p. and mixed m.p. 106-7®. 

i-Ethylarsindole. — It was prepared from 1 -chloroarsindole and ethyl 
magnesium iodide in a manner similar to that for i-methylarsindole. 
The compound was extracted with ether, the solvent removed and the oil 
distilled at 138-45® /6mm. Like the methyl derivative it also possesses 
a very strong offensive smell and produces blister on the skin which is 
very difficult to heal. [Found: As, 36*3; M.W. fcryoscopic in lienzene), 210. 
CioHiiAs requires As, 36*4 per cent. M W., 206]. It readily gives a 
picrate, m p. 100-2°. 

My thanks are due to Dr. M. (loswami and to Mr. B. C. Ray for their 
keen interest in this investigation. 


Am.iED Chemistby Labobatoky 
iJNlVKRSriY CoiXBi.E OF SCIHXCK 
ANP Tbcbnolooy, Calcctta. 


Rereircfl March aj, loa?. 



A MODIFICATION OF THE GUARESCHI PYRIDINE 
SYNTHESIS. PART II. 


XlRMALANAXDA PALIT. 


In Part 1 of this work (/. Indian Chcm - Soc., 1937, 14 219) it was shown 
that under the influence of diethylaminc, cyanoacetamide adds to ethyl 
l)enzylideneacet()acetate to form a riiiK compound (I) which pre^um- 
al)ly is tile primary reaction precediii)^ the formation of pyridines by 
(lUareschi’s nietluxl. 



Ph 

1 



1 

CH 

CXCHa 

CNHC 

^circoai-t 

1 

CO 

)H)Mc 

MI 

KC 

Xh 


(I) 

(II) 


CNCH 

RC 

(III) 


This intermediate compound was found to l>e uncommonly stable and the 
reactivity of the amido hydrogen atom, which is responsible for the rinf», 
closure by tautomerisation, was attributed to its position Ixjtween two car- 
!)onyl K*‘OUps To test this view cyanoacetamide was replaced by the 
dinitriles of Meyer {('hcni. /cntl., igotS, 11 , 591) which can react in both the 
forms (II) and llll). The reaction would be parallel to one already studied 
by Meyer (loc. cit ) in which the dinitrile was condensed with an arylidene- 
acetophenonc in presence of stxliiim ethoxide. 


NCCH2 
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Ar 
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CH 
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Ar 
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CNHC CHa 
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+ Hs, 


Ph 



N 

(V) 
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Tfastaldi (GazzcHa, 1932, 62 , 169, 305) has llirown omsiikrabk' doubt 
Ul>un the constitution of these products. He prepared 2.4-dii>heiiyl-6- 
iiiethylpyridinc (V) from the corresponding pyryllium salt and found it to 
he different from the product obtained by Meyer by hydrolysis of IV" (Ar = 
Ph;R=Me) followed by removal of carlnm dioxide. Tlie problem was, 
therefore, taken ui) in more detail to lx; described in a se‘parate communi- 
cation the result of which indicates that Meyer’s mode of representinji the 
reaction is not incorrect. If that is so, !)en/.ylideneacetoacetic ester would 
be expected to !)ehave in an analogous way, but stxlium ethoxido failed to 
bring about any condensation at the room temperature and if warmed 
the uiisaturated keto-ester was decomposed. With diethylamine, however, 
the condensation has been effected and a pioduct (C| ),i), 152“, is 

obtained and this has been ideiilifted to be ben/.ylideiiebis-acetoacetic ester 
whichever dinitrile is used. It shows that the dinitrile does not take 
part in the reaction at all. A decomposing inlluence of organic base's on 
the olefine keto-ester of a different nature has been previously recorded by 
Ruhemann (/. Chem- .Sor., 1903, 88, 374). 

vSeveral attempts to bring about the desired reaction failed with different 
condensing agents and at last Kohler and Souther's inetluKl (/. Amcr. 
Chem. Soc. , 1922, 41 , 2903) using sodium methoxide seemed to prove more 
fruitful. The pnxluct in every case is a .sticky scini.solid complex mixture 
w hich does not solidify even on prolonged standing in ice and is difficult 
to purify. Thus with bjii/.oacetfxlinitrile (II, R ' Ph) the prcductisa 
mixture of the pyridine (VT) <md the dihydropyridine (V’ll) obtained lae- 
vioiisly by Meyer {loc. cil.). 


Ph Ph 



Nil 

(VI) (VII) 


No trace of a compound of intermediate aldoi structure could Ik* isolated. 
This is in harmony with the view suggested alxive. 

In the above condensations, I>enzylidcne cyanoacetic ester has also Ikcii 
used which is stable towards sodium ethoxide and consequently gives much 
better yields of pure products* 

5 
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K \ I* E K 1 M E N T A I. . 

Reactions zcith RtliyJ licnzylidcncacctoacctaic, 

(a) With ft'Amino-fi~phenylacryloniifile ; Formation of 3 : S-Dicyano- 
2:4:6 triphi nyldihydropyridinv and S'Cyano-ycaThcthoxy-2-mcthyh4 : 6- 
diphi'nylpyridinc.---A methyl ftlcoliolic solution of the dinitrile and the 
ester was treated with a few drops of methyl alcoholic sodium methoxide 
to jiive a distinct alkaline reaction. The reaction w'as not complete 
even on keejunj’ for more than a fortnight. A subsequent heating on a 
waUr-bath facilitated the reaction. If heating was done earlier the decomposi- 
tion products increased at the sacrifice of the pyridine. How'ever in each 
case the alcohol on evaporation left a sticky semisolid A solution of it 
in the minimum (piantity of glacial acetic acid deposited on cooling a very 
small quantity of a pale greenish crystalline powder, m p. 268°. (Found: 
C, 8v/| ; H, 5*0 ; N, ii H. requires C, 83 2 ; H, 4*7; N, 11*7 per 

cent). The mother licpior on evaporation gave the same non-crystallisablc 
sticky mass. After boiling for a few minutes with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
the extract on c(K)ling gavx white needles of the cyanoketone produced by 
hydrolysis of the iminonitrile. It crystallised from benzene, m p 189®. 
(I'ound: C, 7(y()2\ H, 5*6; N, 8*43. C22H1HO0N.2 requires C, 77‘iq; H, 5*29 ; 
N. per cent). 

ih) With B Amino ('i-\^-iolylacrylonii iHc . — The sticky mass obtained by 
evaporating the condensation mixture was txaled with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. The solid obtained crystallised fiom acetone in large plates, m p. 189®. 
(Found: C. 777*'^; H, 5*9 ; N, 7*8. C\:^H2o<>2N2 requires C, 77*52; H, 5*6 ; 
X, 7*86 per cent). 

(< ) With l^'Amino‘\i’anisy]actyloniiri}c — The solid obtained by lK)iling 
with tlilute hydrochloric acid was twice crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 
UK>02^®. after shrinking at 187'". (Found: C, 73*92; 11,5*63; N, 7 8. 
C2:Jl2»,< );<N*2 requires C, 7 pig ; H, 5*38 ; N, 7*51 per cent). 


Reaction letth lithyl Bcnzyiidcnecyanaceiaie- 

(a) With B-Amino Bphenylactyloniifilv: Fotmalion of Diethylammo- 
nium salt of y.yDicyano-2'keto-4:6~diphenylpipcridine (cf. part I). — 0*1 
Mole of each were dissolved in absolute alcohol and a few* drops of diethyl- 
amine addeil. Next day a crystalline deposit was obtained More of 
diethylamine was added till its smell persisted. The colourless crystals were 
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filtered after two days (1*5 g.), aud crystallised from alcohol, m p. 208-10". 
Boiling acetic anhydride gave the same pyridoiie as below. (Found: 
C, 74*37; H, 6*19; N, 15-45. C2aH220N , requires C, 7.1-59; H, 5-94; N, 
15*13 per cent). 

Hydrolysis of the above Compound : Fonitaiion of y.s-Dicyano-^:6- 
diphenyPA^'^-dihydro 2-Pyridoni \ — Witli dilute caustic .scnla strong ainmonia- 
cal smell was given out in the cold and when heated the evolution of the gas 
was copious^ Nessler's reagent was unaflFected by it. The reaction was 
quickly over. The residue crystallised from a large volume of alcohol a.s a 
voluminous mass, m p. 250-51°. (Found : 0,76-45; II, .pio ; N, 14-44. 
C»rjH| iON:i requires C, 76*76 ; H, 3*70 ; N, 14*14 pel cent). 

(b) With p Amino-/C\}-tolylaerylonil lilt': Formation of yano- 

4-phenyC6-tolyl--^^'‘^-dHtydio-2-pyridonc (cf. part I). — The dinitrile (i'6g.) 
was added to absolute alcohol in which stKlium (0-23 g ). was added. On 
adding the uiisaturated ester (2 g ) to the susiiended nitrile, the colour 
deepend to brownish yellow and quickly the whole went into solution. It 
was boiled under reflux on a water-bath foi two hours, the alcohol evaporated 
and the residual jelly treated with water. A white precipitate was 
obtained, which crystallised from glacial acetic acid, yield quantitative, m p. 
293". (Found: C, 76*91; H, 4*52 ; N, 1365. Cyf^HijONa requires C, 77*^7; 
H, 4*18 ; N, 13*5 per cent). 

(c) With P-Amino'ii-anisylacryloniinli. — Thc prcxluct crystallised 
from a large volume of acetone or glacial acetic acid as yellow mesh of 
needles, m.p. 296°. (Found : C, 73*10 ; 11, 4-31 ; N. 13 0. C^n lI|;i<>yN.j 
requires C, 73*39 ; H. 4 0; N, i2*7cS per cent). 


SciIvNCfc Couw.lv, 
Patna, 


limned Mo nil nj.J7. 



SIMULTANEOUS DETERMINATIONS OF CHLORINE. 
NITROGEN AND ARSENIC IN ORGANO- 
ARSENIC COMPOUNDS. 

HiKKM>KA XaTH l)AS-^irPTA. 

Tile pichciil woik was ulukrtakeii with a view to find out a suitable 
iiietlKKl for the siniultaiieous and rapid deteiniinations of arsenic, nitrogen, 
and chlorine, the latter living attached to arsenic. Of these three elements 
the chlorine linked to arsenic deserves special attention. The extreme 
ease and rapidity with which this element undergoes changes renders 
its deterniination difficult by most of the existing methods. In order 
to shorten time several processes, outlined by different investigators, 
were tried but without any satisfactory results. Robertson's method 
(y. Chem, Soi ., 1915, 107 , 902) gave unsatisfactory results on account of 
very rajiid evolution of hydrogen chloride which could not be trapped in 
the absorption tulies. Similarly Nomura and IMurais' method {Bull Soc. 
cUim., 1924, 36 i 217) presented the same difficulties as in Robertson's 
process. By applying ter MeuleiTs method (Rcc. trav, chim,, 1928, 
47 , (xiS) it was observed that the catalyst was coated with a deposit of 
metallic arsenic and tliat the reaclions in many cases were not complete and 
even with the sjiine substance varying results were ol)taincd which were 
gradually on the decrease. If, however, aslxistos fibres lx; placed on either 
sides of the catalyst, the results obtained are more or less comparable. 

I'he prtKX'SS is based on the fact that organic compounds, containing 
the alx)ve mentioned elements, are decomposed when treated with a 
mixture of i)otassiuni sulphate, sulphuric acid and a little metallic selenium 
as a catalyst, with the lilxTation of hydrogen chloride and selenium 
chloride which are <juantitativcly absorlx*d in alkaline hydrogen peroxide, 
'file absorlxd chloride may lx* estimated either volumetrically or gravi- 
metrically. In the latter case, however, the associated selenium should 
lx first precipitated by s<Klium bisulphite. Arsenic and nitrogen are 
retained by the sulphuric acid mixture. The nitrogen in the digestion 
fiask is lilxrated as ammonia and is estimated by the usual method. 
Tlie arsenic left is first of all reduced to trivalent state by sodium bisulphite 
and then titrated iodimetrically after separating the precipitated metallic 
selenium, 'fhe digestion ixriod is only from 25*35 niinntes but the duiation 
depends solely on the nature of the substances to be treated and in 
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cases of volatile coiiii»ouik1s. this should Ik* increased so us to avoid loss l>y 
volatilisation of the orijiinal coinpounds. 


K X l* E K I M K N T A U. 

The Apparatus, — A flask of 250 c.c. cai>acity was used for efleclniR the 
digestion of the compound. It was fitted with a ground-glass joint to 
which was attached a stopi^ered funnel (10 c.c.), the stem reaching nearly 
to the bottom and ending in capillary and the exit-tube contained a trap 
at the middle. The absorption apparatus consisted of a simple modilkatioo 
of the well-known Peligot bulb-tulK‘ and a second smaller tul)e which 
served as a guard. This was connected to a water- jet pump. 



Reagents required arc pure suli>huric acid, pure potassium sulf)hate, 
15 % sodium hydroxide solution, hydrogen peroxide free from chloride, 
and pure metallic selenium. It is advisable to carry out a blank experiment 
with the reagents mentioned to ensure that the materials arc free from 
chloride, arsenic and nitrogen under exactly the same conditions as m 
actual estimation. 

Procedure.— Thi: substance (01 -o'a g ) was accurately weighed out 
into the digestion flask and 7-8 g. of pure potassium sulphate and 5* 10 nig. 
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of tiictalHc sieleniutii were introduced into the flask. The ground-glass 
joint, 1ul)ricated with syrupy phosphoric acid, was fixed into position 
and the flask was connected with the system of absorption tubes. The 
first al)sorption tube contained 15 c.c. of 15% sodium hydroxide solution, 
containing an eiplal volume of hydrogen |)eroxide, and the second tube 
Contained 10 c.c. of alkali solution with the same volume of the peroxide. 
The fuonti was filled witli 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and the 
pump started, when the sulphuric acid came down . The flask was allowed 
to remain^ for 15 minutes with occasional shaking and then heated slowly 
over a small flame. The contents of the flask at first l)ecame dark, which 
gradually ttirned colourless or light yellow* after passing thiough inter- 
mediate shades of colour. During the whole operation a stream of air 
should be maintained and its rate increased towards the end. The acid 
mixture should boil during the last stage and the l)oiling should be prolonged 
for 5 minutes more after complete digestion. The different elements were 
then estimated as descril^ed )x.dow . 

Estimation of Chlorine . — The contents of the al>sorption tubes were 
washed into a l)eaker and the chlorine estimated either gravinietrically or 
volumetrically. In the former case the solution was boiled to expel the 
hydrogen peroxide, treated with i c.c. of a saturated solution of sodium 
bisulphite solution and after 2-3 minutes gradually acidified with nitric 
acid The solution was then filtered from precii)itated selenium and the 
excess of silver nitrate solution added The precipited silver chloride 
was filtered into a wciglied (i(K)ch crucible, washed, dried and weighed 
in the usual manner. In the latter case, the solution was boiled, acidified 
with nitric acid and i a c.c. lor more) of A'/ lo-silver nitrate solution added, 
filtered from the precipitated chlorides and the excess of silver titrated 
back with i\ , lo-ammonium thiocyanate solution in the usual mamier. 

Estimation of Nitiogen . — The aniinonia present in the digestion 
flask was expelled with strong solution of scKlium hydroxide and was 
estimated us in the method of Kjeldahl. 

Estimation of Arsenic . — The contents of the digestion flask after 
removal of ammonia were w ashed into a bigger vessel and 10 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of scxlium bisulphite added and then acidified slowly by sulphuric 
acid. The solution was boiled to expel all the sulphur dioxide, cooled 
and filtered from the precipitated selenium. The filtrate was neutralised 1 ^ 
excess of sodium bicarbonate and the arsenic was titrated by iV/ 20-iodine 
solution, (i c.c. of 20-iodine w 0*001875 g. of arsenic). 

The following table shows tlic nature of the results obtained in the 
cases of substances examined by this method : 
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Compound. 

C h 1 

0 r i 11 e 

A r s 

V II i c 

N i t r 0 g e n 


I*'ound. 

Calc. 

rouiiti. 

Calc. 

lM>uiid. Calc. 

MetbyUiichloro-A 

43-8g% 

4 % 

4 ^*.t % 

4^*5 % 


Kthyldichloro-A 

40*6 

40*5 

42*6 

42-8 


3 -Chlorovinyl- 

dichloro-A 

51*08 

5 n 3 i 

36*2 

36*1 


iB3'-Dichloro- 

divinylchlonvA 

45 *^ 

45*6 

32 * 

3 * 2 *J 


j8/B'iB''-Trichloro- 

trivinyl-A 

4075 

41 4 

28*8 

28^9 

* 

/ 9 / 3 M)ichloro- 

diiinylniethyl-A 

3 .V 5 

3.v.n 

35*4 

35 


Phenvldichloro-.\ 

31 -f) 

31*8 

.CV 5 

33 -^ 


ni-Nitrophenyl- 
arsoiiic arid 

— 

— 

30*4 

30*3 

5*5 5 *<' 

0 Nitropheiiyl- 
ar.sonir acid 

— 

— 

30* 1 

30* 3 

5 * 4 ^ 5 *^ 

/>Nitrophein’l- 
ar.«oni( n<id 



30-2 

.30-3 

5*45 5 *^ 


(A stands for arsine) 


Tin's inethcxl is not apidicahle, however, to the estimations of hroniii^ 
and iodine in tl e corresponding organo-aisenic lialides. 

My thanks are due to Dr. M. N. Ooswaini and to Mr. 11. C. Roy for 
their keen interest in this investigation. 

Ari»LIKI» CHF.MISTKV L^noKATOKV, 

UNHKK.Sm' ('ouw.li OK SCII-.NCh AM) 

TkCHNOUM'.V, CALCrTTA. 


Received February 17, 1937 



CONSTITUTION OF THE SEEDS OF BLEPHARIS EDULIS, 
PERS. PART II. THE COMPOSITION OF THE OIL 

Bv Cf . P. Pendse and Jagraj Behari Lal. 

A hitler pliicoside Blepharin (Cir,H2oO| i, m.p. 222®) and d/-allantoin 
were isolated from the seeds of Blcpharis cdulis, Pers (Lal, /. Indian Chem, 
Sor., 1936, 18 , 109). The present paper deals with the composition of the oil 
obtained from the seeds by exhaustive extraction with benzene. It has 
been found that the oil contains oleic and linolic acids in the unsaturated 
|>ortion and palmitic, stearic and arachidic acid in the saturated portion of 
the fatty acids. The unsaponifiable matter is identified to be a sterol. The 
oil on standing for over three days deposited a sterol identified to be arni- 
diol (r/. Klobb, Compt. rend., 1904, 138 , 763; 1905 140 , 1700). 


X P h R I M K N T A I. . 

Q Kg. of the powdered seeds on exhaustive extraction with Ix^nzene 
yielded 342 g. (3’8%)of a thick reildish brown oil possessing the characteris- 
tic odour of the drug. The crude oil was purified in the usual way. It 
depositwl a small amount of a light brown solid on standing for 2-3 days. 
It is free from nitrogen or sulphur and has been found to belong 
to the class of semi-diying oils. The chemical and physical constants of the 
oil are given in Table I. 150 ( i. of the oil were saponified in the usual way. 
The constants of the fatty acids are given in Table II. 


• 

Tari.k I. 



Opticftl rotation 

I«l^ -8-4 

Sapon. value 

i86*5 

Sp. far. 

o*gy^2 nt 28* 

.Xt'etyl value 

11*54 

Viscosit \ 

8*35 (compared Rapt oil) 

Ilchncr’s value 

01*65 

Ref. iutlex 

1*4846 at 30* 

Iodine value 

yo*8 

Sultdifving point 

Acid value 

-3* 

11*85 

rnsaponifiable 

matter 

2-5-3% 
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Table II. 


Consistency 

Semi-solid. 

Neatralisation value 

i8o-8 

Sp. gr. 

0 9054 at 30* 

Mean M W. 

309*5 

Ref. index 

1-4796 

Iodine value 

92*5 


The mixture of the fatty acids was then separateil into the saturated and 
unsaturated acids by TwitchelFs method {Ind, Eng. Chem , 1921, 18 , 806). 
During the separation of the acids a small amount of a resinous mass, insoluble 
in ether, was separated. Table III gives the percentage, mean M. W. and 
iodine values of the saturated and unsaturated acids. 


Table III. 


Acids. 

% of the 
mixed acids. 

% in the 
oil. 

Iodine 

value. 

Mean 
M. W. 

Saturated 

12*38 

11 ‘34 

2*6 

276 

Unsatu rated 

87*62 

80*3 

104*7 

270*2 


Examination of the Vnsaiurated Acids. 


The unsaturated acids were systematically examined by oxidation with 
potassium permanganate. The absence of hexahydroxystearic acid proved 
the absence of linolenic acid. Two acids, dihydroxystearic acid and tetra- 
hydroxy stearic acid, were isolated by extraction with ether and hot water. 
These two acids showed the presence of oleic and linolic acids in the mixed 
liquid acids. 

The quantitative examination of the unsaturated acids was done by the 
method of Jamieson and Baughman (/. Amcr, t hem. 1920, 42 , 1197) 
by preparing their bromo-addition products. The hexabromo derivative of 
linolenic acid is insoluble in cold ether ; since no precipitate insoluble in 
ether was found, the absence of linolenic acid was confirmed. The ether- 
soluble portion was dissolved in petroleum ether and cooled when cry.stals of 
linolic tetrabromide (m. p. 1 13-14”) separated showing the presence of 
linolic acid. The residue was evaporated to dryness and the bromine content 
estimated. Table IV gives the results of the analysis of the bronio-addition 
products. 

6 
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Table IV. 


Wt of the unsatnrated acids 

44632 g- 

Linolic acid tctrabromide 

1-2364 

Residue Uli- and tetrabromides' 

6.0138 (Br, 36-68%) 

Dibroino-oleit acid in the residue 

5-8388 ( 97 - 1 %) 

Tftrabromr)linolic acid in the residue 

0-1749 (2-9%) 

Total tetrabromolinolic acid 

1-4113 

Linolic acid c*qui valent to the tetrabroniide 

0-7305 (16-37%) 

Oleic acid equivalent to the dibromide 

3-7252 8345%) 


The iodine value of the mixture of the unsaturated acids was found to 
be ic)4'7. Table V contains the percentage of the linolic and oleic acids 
calculated by the fironiinc addition method and from the iodine values. 


Table V. 

Bromine addition method. Calc from the iodine values. 



D 

JC Cl 

cc tr, 

0 

X >. 

*3 

Cl ^ 

S (/) 

|-E 

C 03 

® 'O 

C V 

he total 
ty acids 

« 

c 

;a 

c.- 

(u *5 



c 5 

X 

£ CO 


JS 


c >- 


c 



c 

Oleic acid 

•\V45% 

7275% 

66 - 667 , 

83-93% 

73-16% 

67*04% 

Linolic acid 

i 6*37 

14-27 

13-08 

16-07 

14-00 

12-83 


Examination of the Saturated Acids- 

* The saturated acids separated from the mixed acids were freed from 
traces of licpiid acids by pressing over a porous plate. The acids, thus 
obtained, arc yelhiwish white in colour, m. p. 54-55 '. 

The mixture of the acids was converted into the methyl esteis and 10 g. 
of the esters weie distilled under reduced pressure- The iodine values and the 
saponification values of the clifTcrcnt fractions were detei mined and the mean 
M. W. calculated. The mean molecular weight of methyl palmitate is 270*3 
and that of methyl stearate 298*4. The mean molecular weights of the first 
three fractions lie betw een these two values and therefore indicate a mixture 
of the two. The mean molecular weight of the last fraction is greater thgn 
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298 and hence contains the ester of an acid 
of higher molecular weight. The free acid ^ 

CO 

obtained from the last fraction melted at a.'H 

about 71-73 , pointing it to be a mixture | “ 

of arachidic acid and stearic acid. The 
percentages of the acids were determined 
in the different fractions by means of their 
iodine values and mean molecular weights g 

(/. Amer, Chcm. 1920 42 , 152). 

Tables VT and VII contain the results of -g 

CO 

the analysis. < 


Table VI. 


PYac- R. p. 

W't. of frac'- 

M. p. of 


tions. 

tions. 

free acids. 


1 180-200'’ / 1 *5 tn in. 

2-28 g. 

63-64" 


2 200-20*/ 1 iiini. 

3*64 

64" 

t-H 

HH 

3 220-35* /i iiini. 

0*84 

66 68* 

K*’ 

UI 

» 

4 Resifhie above 240" 

3-24 

7i'73‘’ 

< 


Examination of the Unsaponifiahic 
Mailer. 

The unsiiponiliabic matter (3%) was 
dissolved in ether and washed with water 
repeatedly to rcmo\e the adhering sc^ap. 
The dried elheieal solution was distilled 
when a yellowish white sticky matter was 
obtained. On repeated crystallisations 
from alcohol white silky flakes were 
obtained, m. p. 115-117'', (a),? (in chloro 
form), —35®. From the colour reactions 
the unsaponifiable matter was identified 
to be a phytosterol. [Found : C, 78 0 ; 
H, 10*33. ^87 H47O, 2H2() (?) reejuires 
77*92 ; H, 10*6 per cent]. 






29Q-7 oSi% (003 g.) 299S 303 '93-^2%) 0.029(0*900) 0*0285 Ur8%) 
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Examination of the Solid scpaialed from the Oil, 

The light brovvn solid which was deposited fron» the oil was filtered and 
pressed on a porous plate. It was then washed with benzene in the cold to 
remove the adhering oil. A light brown coloured amorphous solid (i g.) was 
thus obtained. The amorphous powder was extracted repeatedly with boil- . 
ing alcohol which on cooling deposited a crystalline solid, m.p. 249-50^. 
A little of the amorphous powder was insoluble in alcohol and did not yield 
any crystalline product. 

The crystalline solid answered to Salkowskis's test, hydrochloric acid 
test, and Hurchard-Liel)ermann*s tests and was proved to be a phytosterol. 
The sterol appears to !)e identical with arnidiol described by Klobb 
{loc, cit,), [Found: C, 79‘8b; H, 11*26. Cos (OH) o requires C, 
8ri5; H, 11*11 iKT cent]. 


Sterol from lilcpharis cduUi> oil. 


Arnidiol . 

M. p., 24 <>S()* 


M.p, 249-50* 

(«] II, -61*5 


[oj 1), -62*8 

(iti chloroform solution) 



Diacctvl derivative, 

111 p. 96-08* 


Diacctyl derivative, ni. p. loo* 

The authors take the opportunity of expressing their indebtedness to 
Dr. S. Diitt of the Allahabad University for his valuable help and guidance 
throughout the investigation. One of us (G. P. P.) is thankful to the 
authorities of the Victoria College for the facilities given to him. 

Chicmk'ai iMnOkaoKV, 

ViCToRM CoU.K.^, 

('tWAllOR STATK 
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/chemical examination of the fruits of solanum 

NIGRUM, LINN PART I. THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE OIL FROM THE SEEDS. 

By ('. P. Pkndsk. 

Solanum nigrum (N. (). Solanaceae), known in Hindustani as Gurkamai 
and Chhoti Makoi, is widely cultivated in India. The description of the 
plant and its medicinal properties are given in detail by Dyniock C'Pharfna- 
cographica Indica/* 1891, 11 , 549) and Basil and Kirtikar (“Indian Medi- 
cinal Plants,” 1918, II, 889). The berries of the plant are of great impor- 
tance in Hindu medicine as being useful as a tonic, and in heart diseases, 
in fevers, diarrhoea, eye diseases, chronic enlargement of the liver and 
various other ailments. 

Oeneviland Desforses (f/. Dymock, loc. r/f.) isolated the active principle 
of these fruits and assigned to it the formula C^r» H7 ()|«N and named it as 
solanine, The iiresent paper deals with an account of the fixed oil obtained 
from the seeds of the fruits. The juice, the husk and the oil-free seeds 
are under investigation. 


Experimental. 

20 Kg. of the fresh fruits yielded : juice, 6 litres (30%) ; husk 
(dried), 075 kg. (375%) i seeds, 1*9 kg. {9*5%)‘ 

The powdered seeds (1*9 kg.) on exhaustive extraction with petroleum 
ether ^b.p. yielded about 380 g. (about 2%) of a grecni.sh-yellow 

oil having chaiacteristic odour of the drug. The crude oil uus i>urified in 
the usual vNay with animal charcoal and P'ulleis* earth. The oil is free 
from nitrogen and sulphur and has lieen found to belong io the Drying 
class of oils. The physical and chemical constants are given in Table I. 


Table I. 


88 

a ^in alcoholic solution), — 6*6i 

Sapon. value 

i 84'7 

Sp. gravity 

0*8964 at 30* 

Acet >-1 value 

9-97 

Viscosity 

7*12 (compared to rape oil) 

Hehner’s value 

93*10 

Ref. index 

1-4436 at 30* 

Iodine value 

111*7 

Solidifying pt. 

- 7 * 

Uusaponifiable 


Acid value 

2*4 

matter 

i*4-x*6% 
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150 (i. of the oil were saponified with alcoholic potash and the unsaponi- 
fiable matter extracted with ether. The fatly acids were liberated and 
purified in the usual way. Tafde II gives the constants of the mixed fatty 
acids. 


Tabi.k II. 


Con.sistenrv . 

Liquid. 

Neutralisation value 


Sp. gravity 

0*8682 at 30* 

Mean M. W. 

. 305'2 

kff. index 

7-4125 at 30* 

Iodine value 

112-4 


The mixture of the fatty acids was then separated into the saturated 
and unsaturated acids by Twdtchell’s method iind. Eng. Chem., 1921- 13 , 
806). During the separation a small quantity of resinous mass insoluble in 
ether was separated. Tal)le III gives the ]>ercentage, mean M. W. and 
iodine values of the saturated and iinsaturated acids. 


TAlrt.E III. 



V(, in (he 

in the 

loditie 

Mean 

.Aeids. 

mixed 

acids. 

oil. 

value 

M.W. 

Saturated 

5-88 

5 * 4 ^ 

3 - 6 ; 

280*4 

Tiisaturated 


87-62 

114-8 

276*6 


Examinalion of the Vnsati4iatid Acids. 

The unsatnrated acids were systematically analysed qualitatively by 
oxidation wilh i)Otassium i)ermanganate. Hexahydroxystearic acid could 
not l>e detected in the oxidation products showing thereby the absence of 
linolenic acid, litlier extracted a crystalline acid (m.p. 134-36'’) which was 
idcntifieil as dihydroxystearic acid. The ether insoluble portion on extrac- 
tion with boiling water yielded an acid (m.p. 170-72®), which was proved 
to be let rally dr oxy stearic acid. The formation of these two acids and the 
absence of hexahydroxystearic acid prove the presence of linolic and oleic 
acids and the absence of linolenic acid in the unsaturated acids. 

The quantitative estimation of the acids was done by the bromine addi- 
tion products by the method of Jamieson and Baughinann (/. Anter. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 12 , 1197). Table IV gives the results of the analysis of the bro- 
mine addition products. 
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Table IV. 


Wt. of the unsaturated acids taken 
Linolenic hexabromide insoluble in ether 
Linolic tetrabromide (m p. 1 13-14'’) 
Residue (dibroniide and tetrabromide) 
Dibronio-oleic acid in the residue 
Tetrabroniolinolic acid in the residue 
Total tefcrabromf)linoHc acid 
Linolic acid equivalent to tetrabromide 
Oleic acid equivalent to dibromide 


47378 K- 

Nil. 

1*8636 g. 

6*0352 (Br, 38*02“,,) 
5*340 (8 q- 377 o) 
0-6412 (10 63*;,,) 
2*5048 

1*2958 (27*36 Vo) 
3*4406 (72*63 “o) 


The proportions of the linolic and oleic acids in the unsaturaletl acids 
were also determined from the iodine value of the liquid acids. Table V 
contains the percentage of the two acids calculated by the bromine addition 
method and also from the iodine value of the mixture. 


Table V. 



Bromine addition 

method. 

Calculated 

1)V iodim 

.* value. 

Acids 

In the mixed 
un saturated 
acids. 

In the total 
fatty au’d.v 

In the ori- 
> ginal oil 

In the mi.ved 
unsaturated 
aeid.«). 

In the 
total 
fatty 
acid.s. 

Ill the f)ri- 
ginnl oil. 

Oleic 

72-63% 

68*36% 

63-63% 

72-«5% 

68*54% 

63-83% 

Linolic 

27-36 

25-75 

23-97 

27-15 

25-56 

23-79 


Examination of the Saturated Acids, 

The mixture of the saturated acids was freed from traces of liquid acids 
by pressing it over a porous plate. The saturated acids were converted into 
their methyl esters and aliout 8 g. of the esters were fractionally distilled 
under reduced pressure. The saponiheation values of the different fractions 
were detei mined and the mean molecular weight calculated. The acids 
were libel ated from the diiTerent fractions and their melting points deter- 
mined. The presence of palmitic and stearic acids only could be shown in 
the mixture of saturated acids. Table VI contains the results of these 
experiments. 
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Table VI. 


Bp. 

Wt. of the 
fraction. 

Sapon 

value. 

Mean 

M. W. 

Acids M.p, of 
Palmi- Stea- liberated 
tic ric acids. 

nun. 

2-64 g. 

202*4 

377-2 

i-gog. 

(71-56%) 

0-62 g. 63-65- 
(* 3 - 4 ) 6 ) 

i85-2(>f>*/o7 nun. 

1*52 


285-4 

0-68 g. 

(43-87% ■ 

o-8o g. 64-66* 

(51-21%) 

Re.sidue 

3*84 

i9f»*8 

294-1 

0-52 g. 

(14-5% 1 

3-12 g. • 67-68* 
(80-71 %t 


Examination of the Vnsaponifiable Matter. 

The iinsaponifiahle matter obtained from the soap solution by 

means of ether, was waslicd in ethereal solution with water. The dried ethe- 
real solution was next distilled when white silky flakes were obtained. It 
was crystallised from alcohol as colourless silky flakes, m.p. 127 — 29' . The 
aff/y/ derivative was prepared in the usual manner, m.p. 119 — 20®. The 
optkal rotation in alcoholic solution was (a) V= -30*5®. The unsaponifi- 
able matter gave the colour reactions of a phytosterol. 

The author takes this opportunity of expressing his indebtedness to 
Dr. S. Dutt of the Allahal)ad University for his valuable guidance, to Dr. 
N. C'rhatak for his kind interest in the investigation, and to the authorities 
of the Victoria College, (iwalior, for the facilities given to him. 


Chkmicai. Laiiokatokv, 
Victoria Coueok, 
Gwalior State. 
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WEIGHTING OF INDIAN SILK. 

By C. R. N, Reddy and B. S. Srikantan. 

Weber (Tcxtilber,, 1936, 17 , 117) has made a detailed study of the 
tin weighting process on silk fibres and considers that stannic pl)ospliate 
formed as a result of the action of the unhydrolysed stannic chloride and 
the di-sodium phosphate of tlie fixing bath has got a detrimental ertect on 
the fibres. Attenii)ts have l)een made to substitute tin with other heavy 
metals like zinc (Berg and Inihoff, r.S.P., uijo, and lead (Berg. 

Iinhoff and Heiberg, U vS.P., 1935, 1990440, and 199(3450). But in tliese 
patents a treatment with tin as a preliminary to the process is considered 
necessary. However, a more recent patent (Rotheli, P.S.P., 1935, ^010324), 
in weighting with lead under certain exi)crimental conditions covered by the 
the patent, completely avoids the use of tin. It is claimed that a weighting 
of 200% is obtained without adversely affecting tlic tensile strength of the 
fibres. 

In India silks are not generally weighted before selling but the bulk of 
them are sold in a raw state (private communication from the sericultural 
expert, Madras). The following paper describes the results of a detailed 
study of the conditions of the weighting of Indian silk witli lead acetate 
directly. Two vaiietics of ^ilk locally known tis /w /-silk and the Mysore- 
Japanese cioss were chosen for the study. 


Iv X I* K K I M K N T A I. . 

WeighiinM /b orrdnrr. —lUactly weighted quantities of silk (usually 
0 5 g.) were kept immersed in 50 c.c. of the weighting .solution for a defi- 
nite time. Then the fibres were thoroughly washed witli large amounts of 
water and were dried at 7<S ' in an air oven for one hour. The increase m 
weight noted and the percentage weighting calculated. The fibres iKjfore 
weighting were also kept in the drying chamiKT and it was assumed that 
the humidity of atmosphere did not vary appreciably during the days the 
experiments wx*re conducted. The density of the w'eighting solution v\as 
noted by means of Westphal balance. 

Breaking Sfrcngffc.— Instead of measuring the tensile strength as such, 
the weight necessary to break a definite length of the fibre under 
free snsjnmsion w as noted. Six inches of fibre were susriended by corks 
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licld in a clain|). Weights were added to a small pan at the other end till 
thu fibre snapped. The weight of the pan together with that of the added 
weight was taken as the breaking strength of the fibre. For each sample 
a iiumlicr of readings were taken and the average value of the breaking 
strength was recorded. For the untreated Isri-silk it was 95 g. and for 
untreated Mysore-Japanese cross it was 100 g. The individual readings 
did not vary more than 2 % . 

The Optimum Hydrogen-ion Concentration of the Weighting Bath , — 
Different strengths of lead acetate solutions were brought to various pn 
values by tlic addition of 25% ammonium hydroxide. The pa was deter- 
mined colorimetrically with cresol-red as the indicator. The following 
table gives the relation between the pu values of the weighting solution, 
the increase in weight and the tensile strength of the treated fibres. 


Tahi.k I. 

My sore- Japanese cross silk. 



Time of 

weighting 

= 1 

hr. Temp. 

=^ 28 - 5 ’ 




\ Strt'iigtli of soil!. 


75- 

B. Strefn»th of m\ti 

- 1 * 31 . 


•• 7 A 7'^’ 

So s., 

s-s 


7'4 7'^ 

So S-.^ 

s-s (/.s 

i. Irirn in \\1 

...} 

7 0 Kit* 

3 

]o 0 

i' 5 ' .V'l 

7*2 S-o 

g-5 

Rri-akiiig 
rttn'iigtli (g.) 

UK> oS 

11K> I(K) 



J«)2 

11 .) no 

ICK) ()S 

Appearance 

. r • ■ • 

I'air 

• J 

Dull. 

[ 

Pair ... . 

,.] Dull. 


It is seen from the afxive table that considering the quality of the silk 
after weighting in relation to its breaking strength and appearance, a pn 
value between S‘4 yields the best results. In the following experiments a 
p„ value of 8*0 has been used throughout. 

Time of I rcig/i/ing. — Table II shows that weighting mostly occurs in 
the first half an hour and further appreciable increase is not indicated by 
prolongeil treatment. On the contrary a further treatment has a detrimen- 
tal action on the quality of tlie silk. In the case of the Fti-silk the 
api>earance is tendered dull. 
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Tahi.e II 

Temp. a8\s. pu = S’o. 

Silk : Mys -Jap. aoss. Silk : Mys.-^fap itosf 


A. Strength of 


Ik Strength of 


Silk : Erl 
0. Strength of 



soil! 1' 

56 . 


solll. -- 

r“5 

Solll. 1 

[• 03 . 

Time (min ) 

15 

h(» 

120 

15 .V* 

120 

30 N) 

120 

% Increase in N't.(g ) 

71 

7‘3 

S ' 2 

4 5 

4 3 

4 '5 f’l 

h 5 

llreating strength ig. 

to 

ICK) 

l/S 

95 hhi 

1(H> l)(> 

g-] gi 


Appearance 

[... Fair. 

.1 

Dull. 

(. .Fail 

.] Dull. 

Dull Dull 

1 >ai k 


Influence of the Conccnlralion of the W'ci^hiinj^ Hath . — lixiieriiiKiits 
were next j>erfoniiecl to find the optiinuin concentration that would Ik* 
necessary for the inaxiiiiuni absorption of the siilt. Solutions of dilTcieiit 
strengths (pu 8*o) were kept in crystallising basins and weighed quantilics 
of silk w'ere ininiersed in each of them for minutes at a tempciature of 
28*5^ The data are presented in Fig. i for Kri-sWk and Mys.-Jap. cross. 
In general it is noted that the Fri-silk has a higher weighting capacity 
than the Mys.-Jap. cross. Ihit it acquires a deep yellow colour as soon as 
it is brought into contact with the lead acetate solution. The silk loses its 

gloss. The deep yellow 
Fig. I. colour is iKrsistent even 

' - — - - after the repeated washings 

but becomes lighter on a 
g-o / further treatment with sodi- 

S-o / nm hydrogen pliosphate 01 

/ - « ^ ^ .silicate. The weighting, 

cases, at fir.st in- 

^ 6-0 . I / creases w ith the strength 

g 5*0 1/ reaches 

^ If a satifration value at sp. gr. 

^ 4*0 H 1*25, after which it is 

3*0 J steady. 


1*0 1*25 i-y> i/.s 

Sp. gr. of sotn 

Corves i and 2 refer respectively to Erf silk aii<l Mva.-Jap silk 
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Inllucnn of Teynpcraiure.—TMi:^* III and IV shows the influence of 
tfini^cralurL of the l)ath on weighting. It is e\idcnl that a variation of teni- 
j>cralure from 20' and does not appreciably aflecl the weighting, but it 
jiroduces a considerable deterioration in the quality of the silk as seen from 
its ajjpearance and its tensile strength. 


'1 ( lllp. 


'I'\nLh III. 

..IlKTCrtsc 

Ilredkiiig 

RtnicJtk 

.'n 

Kp » 

1 <.5 

ill wt 

I'-Mg 

strcngt'i 

Dull 


* ‘5.^ 

lo'jj 


1 1 


1*9] 

Jt. 1 ] 

92 

Very dull 


1*05 

A 5 

94 

Pale vellow 


« 53 

it» 6 

95 

Dull. 


I 91 

io‘A 


Ver> dull. 

•V* 

^ <'5 

. 3 * 9.5 

95 

I )eep yellow 


» 5 <' 


qS 

}> »* 


1*91 

io*4t» 

94 

Dull jellott . 


i 

Tahle I\ . 

]alK-Mys. ( loss 

1*4 

silk. 

Dull. 


* .v> 

7 '4 

92 

>» 


1 9.^ 

S'l 

KKt 

V(T\ (lull 


I 

1*5 

95 

I'air 



7*1 


»♦ 


1 

7*4 


Not fail 


1 ■( 

j’l 

2 

Pair 


I 50 

7*2 

KHi 

>1 


1 93 

S r> 

n»j 

Dnll. 


1 

7*^’ 


Ver> dull 


Imh tliis silk, a temiK^rature of about and a concentration of 

I 5t> Isp. gi.) seem to Ik the IkjsI conditions. 

Maximum HV/g///fwg ( ti/>acf 7 y. — It is claimed by the patents referred 
to in this paiKT that a weighting as high as 2 ch)'^o could Ik- obtainetl with* 
t»ul any adverse cfTect t»n the strength of the ril>res. Table V’ gi\es the 
maximum weighting capacity of My sore- Japanese cross silk under the 
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conditions dcscrilxjd. The silk was first ticatcd with lead acetate solution, 
washed well with water and then kept for 5 minutes in a fixing; l>ath of 5® Be., 
of sodium hydrogen phosphate, washed well and dried. This process 
was repeated till it had an adverse effect on the fibres. A weighting of 
105^)1, is obtained. 


Taui.k V: 

Sp. gr. of weighting bath " 1*32. Tenip, = jS . />„ - S*o. 


No. of Iri ntnicnt 

I 


1 


% IiKTfasc in weight 

7'1 

I(» n 

-11’ l ^ ofi 


llrcakiiig strength (g ) 

12(» 

11(» 

I05 105 

n'5 K'.S 






vS IT M M A K Y. 

1. An attempt has been made to weight two varieties of Indian silk 
(K}i and Jai).-]\Iys. cross) directly with lead acetate 

2. The optimum hydrogen-ion concentration of the weighting bath has 
been found to Ik? S’o. 

3. The weighting is mostly a quick process taking place in first few 
minutes but the fibres can lx? loaded however to an extent of 105% inciease 
in weight by alternate weighting and fixing treatment. 

.p The weighting increases tiil the solution has sp.gr. 1*25 after 
which a further increase in the strength of the solution does not affect 
it. 

5. Variation in teini>erature from does not increase the 

weighting but has a bad effect on the fil)res as seen from aiqiearance and ten- 
sile strength. An optimum temperature of 28*5° is recommended. 

6 In general Mysore-Japanese cross is more suitable for weighting 
treatment than the ErZ-silk, since the latter acquires an undesirable deep 
colour and loses its tensile strength, though it is cai»able of getting itself 
weighted more than the former in the treatment. 

Our thanks are due to the vSericultural expert of the Madras Industries 
Department for giving us the samples of silk! 


CntMicAL Kncinekfixc. Labokatory, 
Andhra Uniyrrsitv, Waltair and 
Govrrnment Coukc.e, FCttmrakonam 
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POTENTIOMETRIC STUDIES IN OXIDATION-REDUCTION 
REACTIONS. PART II. OXIDATION WITH 
POTASSIUM lODATE. 


By Baiavant ami Ijaz Ilahi. 

Fenwick (Pisseiiaiion, Jnn Arbor, ig22, i>. 76) studied the oxidation 
of tliiocyanate with icxlate in the presence of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid using the polarised bimetallic system. In Part I of this series (Singh 
and llahi, J. Indian Chenu Soc., 1936,18, 717) the authors have shown 
that thallous chloride, stannous chloride, mercurous chloride, potassium, 
antimonyl formate and arscnious oxide can be determined i>otentionietrically 
by titrating against standard potassium iodate in presence of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. In the present investigation the work has been extended 
to estimate potassium thiocyanate, sodium tetrathionate, hydrazine sulphate, 
potassium {lermanganate and potassium dichromate following the same 
experimental technique. 


F X I» K R 1 M E N T a I.. 


A known weight of each salt was weighed into a titration vessel and 
the required amount of concentrated hydrochloric acid added to keep its 
concentration above 4 N. Standard potassium iodate was added from a 
burette, the mixture stirred by a mechanical stirrer and the prngiess of 
the oxidation followed wdth the potentiometer. 

For the estimations of potassium dichroniate and potassium permanga- 
nate, a known weight of each salt was mixed with a known excess of 
t>otassium iodide solution and the required amount of hydrochloric acid. 
The excess of i>otassium iodide was determined by titrating the mixture 
potentiometrically against standard potassium iodate 

A series of potentiometric titrations were i>erformed with different 
amoutits of each salt. One titration for every salt, as typical of that set is 
recorded in the following tables. 
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Table I. 

Titration of K- thiocyanate 
(0*0323 g.) mixed with 20 c.c. of 
water and 25 c. c. of cone. HCl 
against KI().< {M/10), 


KI03. 

K M. r 

Eli 


(volts). 

(ni.volt 

4 (0 c.c. 

o ‘552 

5 ^' 

4*20 

0*562 

65 

4*40 

f »'575 

85 

4 ’At) 

0*5^2 

90 

4 * 8 () 

n'6lo 

110 

4-9.) 

0621 

160 

4 ‘ 9 .S 

0*629 

5 MO 

5 

o*SS6 

120 

5’^‘5 

0*892 

110 

5 *LS 

0*903 

85 

535 

0*920 

40 

5 ‘85 

0*<>^O 

i 3 

685 

o ‘953 

6 

8*85 

0*965 



Table II. 

Titration of N a detruth ioiiate 
(0*0270 g.) mixed with 20 c. c. of 
water and 25 c. c. of cone. HCl. 
against KK)3 (M/20). 

KIOj. H. M. F. 7 C (• 

(volts) (m. volt/c.c.). 


5 CO c.c 

0*586 

16 

6*«x» 

o*6o2 

20 

6*20 

o*6o6 

.*15 

6*40 

0*613 

40 

6*6»> 

0*621 

50 

6*8(» 

003 1 

80 

6*()o 

0*639 

120 

6*95 

0 * 6.15 

4120 

7*00 

0*851 

2(H) 

7 05 

0*861 

160 

7*10 

0 86t) 


7*20 

(.*878 

55 

740 

0*889 

3 “ 

7 ’<)o 

o’t^o 4 

9 

8*co 

0*913 



Table III. 

Titration of hydrazine sulphate ((»*i3oi g.) mixed with 20 c.c. of watei 
and 25 c. c. of cone. HCi against KIO3 (M/io). 


KIO3. 

E. M. F. 

IC i 

KI03. 

E. M. F. 

E!C 

(volts). 

(ill. volt/c.c.). 


(volts). 

(ill. volt/c 

8*(X) c.c. 

"■595 

18 

9*95 c.c. 

0*60.1 

3620 

9*00 

0*6x3 


zo'fm 

0*875 



20 


0*882 

140 

9*20 

0*617 

40 

1(1*05 

110 

0*893 

940 

^>'625 


10*15 

60 




9’6o 

‘»*^35 

60 

10*35 

0*915 

29 

9*80 

0*647 


2o*8o 

0*918 


280 



M 

9*90 

0*675 

380 

21'8o 

0*932 
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'I'AHJ-K IV. 


Tmu.e V. 


Titration 

of KMiiO^ (i 

)-00.',2 K ) 

Titration of K2Cr2t^ 

7 (o’ocjis g.) 

mi xed with 10 c.c. of water, 

4<i c.c. of 

mixed 

with 10 c.c. 

of water, 40 

fCI (M/20) and Oo c.c. of cone. HCI 

c.c. of KI (A//20) and 50 c.c. of 

against KK ) 

i (Ml 20). 


cone. 

HCI against KIO3 (A//2o). 

KlOj 

1' M. r 

h i 

KIOj 

K M.F 

E'C 


(\oltsj 

(111 \olt c t ) 


(volts) 

(ni volt^c.c). 

S c < 

^ S 57 

16 

(> 51 1 C- 1 

^•'.S 44 

4-2 


'» S 7 .^ 

U 

In (M ) 



g V 

M 5 <x. 

■^7 

H» 20 

<*577 

7 S 

g«<t 

II futy 

70 

10 |n 

0 ‘;g2 

ion 

gg<. 

0 61,] 

Ht t 

10 511 

0 hi)2 

15 “ 


0 61S 

l/\tt 

|o ho 

f> 617 

220 

10 <)i t 

<» 


10 hz, 

0*628 



1 1 K jS 


10 70 

0 .S21 




2\ii 



iSo 

n* !<' 

mS,,. 


7 ‘> 

n Sv» 


i.i ' » 

oS, . 


111 Si) 

nS;7 

I )n 

/ * ‘ 

> • 1 ’ 


S'» 

10 t 0 

oSi) 

fM) 

;«» i>) 

1 1 Si) 1 

M 

11 10 

0 Ssh 

, , 

11 

0 


11 f)0 

f> Sh7 



The curves for the above titrations are given in P'ig. i. 

Disc u s s i o n. 

In these- titrations, w ith the addition of standard potassium iodate, the 
K.M.F. rose- steadily till the equivalence-point At the equivalence-i)oint, 
there was a sharp jump in potential in each case. For the addition of 0-05 
c.c. of the titrant, the inflection i>otential was of the order of 257, 206, 181, 
203 and ig3 millivolts for potassium thiocyanate, sodium tetrathionate, 
hydra/.ine sulphate, potassium i^ernianganate, and i)otassium dichromate 
respectively. After the equivalencc-i>oint, there was again a rise in the 
potential which became steady on further addition of the reagent. 
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Fig. 1. 



3*5 4*5 5*5 6*5 7*5 ^^*5 9*5 10*5 11*5 

c.i. of KIOs. 

Curves 1—5 refer respectively to K-thiocyunate, Nn-tetrathionnte, liydrnzine 
sulphate, KMn04 KjCriO?. 

From the volume of the potassium iodate solution recjuired in each titra- 
tion, corresponding to the equivalence-point, the amount of tlic each salt 
was calculated. The values obtained are compared with the amounts of th 
salt taken in Table VT. 


Taulk VI. 


potassium thi<^K’vauate, 

Sodium tetrathionatc. 

Ilvdrazine 

sulphate. 

Taken. 

hound. 

Taken. 

i'ouud. 

'i'akeii. 

I'ound. 

0-0323 

0-0322 g. 

0-0270 g. 

0-0269 g. 

0-1301 g. 

n-I29(; g' 

U'< 1685 

0-0684 

0-0540 

0-0541 

0*2 j6K 

0-2167 

0 09.21 

<i-u922 

0-0712 

0 0712 

0-3892 

o-389.i 

0-1182 

0I181 

0-1081 

0-1082 

0-4731 

0*4732 
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Taiii.k VI iconid ). 

l‘(itassiD<ii |H-riiiaiiKHiiati'. 


KMfi^ )| 
(taken). 

KI (\// 2 n) 

(addvA). 

KI()i (M 20 ) 
(used) . 

KI (V/2n) 

(used for permanganate). 

KM11O4 

(found) 


c.e. 

n»-fi3 c.e. 

19*9.1 e.c. 

0*0630 g 

»•( tSt 1“ 

50 

12*25 

25*50 

o’o8o6 

riK).^h 

Or. 


29 *c )4 

0*0946 

.in-' 



.vs*ai 

0*1133 


Potassiliin dichroniatf. 


(taken). 

KI (M 20) 
(added). 

K I( >3 IM/ 2 i*} 
(used) 

KI(3/'2(») 

(used for diehroinate). 

(found) 

0*0(115 g- 

10 C.C. 

i(>*6K c c. 

iiS*f)4 c.r. 

0*0914 g. 

o*122‘> 

.V' 

12*52 

2.rt/> 

0*1224 


30 

g‘i>S 

10 04 

0*0492 

o'or.n 

3“ 

7-53 

14*9.1 

0*0732 


The above results show that potassium thiocyanate, sodium tetrathio- 
iiate, hydra/ine sulphate, potassium permanganate and potassium dichromate 
can Ik‘ accuiatcly determined by the potentioinetric melhfxl. 

The authors desire to thank Prof. H. H. DunniclifF for his interest 
in the work. 
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OXIDATIVE DEAMINATION OF THE AMINO ACIDS. 

Ih* H. C. Kar. 

llic oxidation of the amino-acids by potato-tyrosinase was fust 
olwerved by Chodat and Schvveizer (J rf/i. Sr/. Phys. \at., lyi 3, 36 , i.|o). 
The prcKlucts of reaction were ammonia, carf)on dioxide and an aldehyde 
containing one carbon atom less than the original amino-acid. The rale 
of the above reaction was found to much increased in the presence 
of certain phenols such as y>-cresol and catechol. They explained this 
deamination by the direct action of tyrosinase on amino-acids and the 
phenols caused acceleration by combining with the reaction pr(Klucts 
(Schweizer, Biochem, igi7, 78 , 37). When phenols were not present, 
the uncertainty in the detection of ammonia and aldehyde w as explained 
to be due to their further reaction among themselves. 

On repetition of the above experiments of Chodat and vSchweizer, 
Happold and Raper (Hmr/ira/. 1025, 19 , 02) showed that the deamina- 
tion of the amino-acids is not due to the direct action of tyrosinase Imt 
due to the formation of o-quinones from phenol. They investigated the 
effect of the addition of />-cresol, phenol, catechol, resorcinol, iiuinol and 
p-l)enzociuinone on the system tyrosinase — amino-acid. Imoiii tlie experi- 
mental results they found that only those phenols which are likely to give 
o-quinone or a derivative of it, caused deamination. They studied the 
action of o-quiuone prepared by the method of Willstiitter and Muller 
(her , iyo8, 41, 2580) under identical conditions in which the experiments 
were carried out in the absence of tyrosinase and found that this snbstajice 
attacked the amino-acids w ith the production of ammonia. 

Vugh and Raixiv (Biochem. 1927, 21, 137^') similarly .showed that 
the deamination of glycine could 1 >c effected by adding e-homo(jiiinoiie 
in place of o-benzo<iuinone. They showed the formation of (>-(iuinoncs 
by the action of tyrosinase on catechol and certain f>lher phenols by actual 
isolation . 

Robinson and McCaiice ((/h'oehem. /•, 1925, 19, 251) working simul- 
taneously over the same point came to the same conclusion as Happold and 
Raper (loc. cit.). But as regards the mechanism of the reaction they did not 
accept the view that o-quinone I>rought about the .secondary oxidation of the 
amino-acids ; for they ol)served that lx)lh the diminution (»f the amino- 
nitrogen and the production of ammonia occured in the case of glycine 
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anil resorcinol in jiresence of tyrosinase from basidiomyede iMctarius 
veUvn-us. From these facts they opined that the system tyrosinase — phenol 
amino-acid was a much more comidicated one than Happold and Raper 
thought. Accordin)^ to them the amino-acids played an active part in the 
system and that no ai//io-quinoiie was probably formed. 

Kisi’h and Schiiwirth (Biochem. ig^i, 242 , i ; 1^32, 244 , 440 ; 
1932, 247 , 371 ei al) liave studied the oxidative deamination of the 
amino-acids by the catalytic activity of o-qiiinone and some other subs- 
tances pnxluciiiK />*quinone. They have shown that c-quinonc is highly 
specilic in its action, yuinol, Ixmzoquiiione, protocalechuic acid, pyrogallol, 
phlorogluciiiol are unable to effect deamination at pu 6‘8 and cause a feeble 
deamination at /’ll 9*12 {Biochem. 1932, 249,63). At pn 9-12 resorci- 
nol is highly active producing 50% of the calculated ammonia from glycine. 
I'rom the above facts it is evident that the exact mechanism of the deami- 
nation of the amino-acids in the system tyrosinase — phenol — amino-acid is 
yet a disputable point. 

Now the mode of action of tyrosinase on i)henols can l:)e imitatcKl by 
sols of tungstic acid and molybdic acid in presence of hydrogen peroxide as 
shown by the present author in a previous paper (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1937, 
14 , 2gi). As the system tyrosinase — phenol can bring about the secondary 
oxidation of tlie amino-acids, it is expected that the system phenol — sol — 
H2< >2 bring about the same oxidation and it has actually been found 
lo l)e the ca.se. An attempt is therefore made to throw light on the mecha- 
nism of the reaction and the part played by the amino acids. 

In this i>aper the author has made a systematic study of the influence 
ot a w ide range of substances on the .secondary oxidation of tlie amino- 
acids by means of hydrogen proxide in presence of tungstic acid sol. 
The substances used are phenol, o-, m-, and /)-cresols, catechol, resorcinol, 
(juinol, pyrogallol, guaiacol, carvacrol, thymol, phloroglucinol, a- and fl- 
iiaphthols, thioglycollic acid, tyrosine and gallic acid. The amino-acids 
used aue glycine, alanine, leucine, aspartic acid, glutamic acid and 
tyrosine. In addition to these, the action of the following quinoncs, 
O' and />-quinoiies, tt-naphtho<iuinoiie, />-xyloiiuinone, pheiianthraquinone 
and aceiiaphthinequinone, on amino-acids without the addition of catalyst 
and Hgt >2i is also studied- 


li X E R J M E N T A 1.. 


.‘Ml the substances taken were chemically pure. Conductivity water 
was usc*d in the prei>aration of all aqueous solutions. Either NajWtl^, as 
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it is, or tungstic acid sol was used as catalyst. The sol was prepared by the 
addition of dilue HCl to sodiuni tungstate by the usual method and its 
pH was about 5. Fresh solution of hydn^gen peroxide was prepared from 
Merck s perhydrol. Aiiiino-acids (Pfanstcihl) were dissolved in ])hosphatc 
buffer of pH 6’5. The experinieiits were carried out in Pyrex conical flasks 
kept at room temperature about 25''. Preliminary experiments showed 
that no oxidation of the amino-acids occurs in the system amino-acid — sol 
— H2t)2- Neither any ammonia nor any aldehyde could be detected even 
after 72 hours. Hut when a phenol was added to the abo\’L .system, oxida- 
tion of the amino-acid took place. The reaction in the case* of glycine 
may be rei)resented as 

ch2(nh2) cooh i () = n cii()^ ni1;^ + C()2. 

The fonnation of formaldehyde can Ik* easily detected by means of 
vSehryver's reagent, starting with suitable concentration (0*5 g.) of glycine 
in presence of /^-cresol. 

Tlie reaction mixture consisting of phenol — catalyst — H2^ ^2 — amino-acid 
was allowed to stand at room temperature for a pericxl of 24 hours. After 
that peri(Kl the total quantity of ammonia in the whole of the reaction 
mixture was estimated by the metluxl of White-horn as described in the 
oxidation of tyrosine. The amount of ammonia liberated is indicated by' 
varying numlKT of + ive signs. A negative sign indicates the complete 
absence of ammonia, + sign signifies “ Ammonia ejisily detectable.” The 
results are given in Table I Stiict control was kept for every experiment 
in which water was added in place of the solution of i)henol. 


Table I. 


H2< >2 ~-15 Na2W( ).4 =o*oo 2M. Total volume- 25 c. c. 


OhciiK ^.so ing. 


Phenols n.st'd. Den in illation. 


Phenol (20 mg.) 

4 - 

4 - 

o-Cresol (20 mg.) 

4 - 

4 - 

m-Cresol (20 mg.) 

4 - 

4 - 

/>-C're.sol (20 mg.) 

4 - 

4 - 4 

Catechol (50 mg.) 

4 - 

4 -f 

Quinol ^50 mg.*) 

4 - 

4 - 

Resorcinol (50 mg.) 

+ 


Pyrogallol (50 mg.) 

4 - 

4 - 4 - 

Phloroglucinol (kjo mg.) 

— 

ve 

Cuaiacol (50 mg.) 

Tyrosine in HCT bi ought 

4 - 

4 - 

to a pu aixmt 4 with 
pufx; NaOII— (50 mg.) 


ve 


Phenols used- Deamination. 

Carvaerol (100 mg.) 

dissolved in ininiinuin 

(juantity of aleohol f + 

Thymol (100 mg.) 

dis.solved in minimum 4 4 

(juunlity of ak'ohol 
a-Naphthol mg ) 

dissolved in aleolK>l 4 4 4 

) 3 -Naphthol, saturatitl 

solution in IlgD (k> e e.) 4- 4- 

Oallie arid mg.) 

in inhiimuiti (jiiaiitiD 4 4 

of ak’rdiol. 

Thiogheollif acid fiCK» mg ) — ve 



3^4 


Phcn<»lh usi*<l. 

/>-Crehf »1 (Hci ing.) 
Catet'ho] (kk) mg.) 


/>'t*rfMiI (^o mg.) 
Cat(.( lu»l mg.) 
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Taw,! I {con Id-). 

Alanine - 6 d mg. 

iHrnmination. Plien»»ls ust tl. Deamination 

•f 4 - Quinol (loo mg.) + 

+ Resorcinol (loo mg.) ? 

Leucine 70 mg. 

+ 4 Ouiilol (loo mg.) * 

4 kisorcinol (100 mg ) ? 


Aspartic acid, .sfitnrated solution in plio.sphate buffer of pH 6*5- 10 c.c. 

/»-Cresol (80 mg.) 4 4 Ouinol (100 nig.) 4 

Catechol (100 mg.) 4 4 Resorcinol (icx> mg.) Traces. 

Glutamic acid-saturated solution in phosphate buffer of f>n 6-5=* 10 c.c. 

/>-Cie.so1 (80 mg.) 444 ^)uinol (loo mg.) 4 4 

Catichol (100 mg.) 4 4 Resorcinol (10c mg.) ■» 

Tyrosine di.s.solved in HCl adjusted to a pt, aliout 4. «*=i(X>tng. 

//-Cre.sol (ioc» mg.) 4 

In TaMe IT is given the action of various quinones on amino-acids in the 
iihscnce of the sol and HoOj. The total quantity of ammonia liberated 
was estimated after 24 hours by the usual method. 


Table II. 

('tl\cine = 5o nig. 

Ouimmes. 1 lamination 

Onintiiie prepared by the method of 

Willstitter and Muller .f 4 v 

^>-^11 1 none .sat sdn. in H |0 (10 c.c.) 4 4 4 

/»-Xv 1 ixiuinone .sat. soln. in aU'ohol fio c.c.) 444 

a-Naphthoc|ninoiie sat. .solntion in alcohol (10 c.c. ^ 4 4 

PheDanthra()uinone sot. soln. in HfO (10 c. c. ) 44 

Aceiiaphthine-qninone sat. soln. in alcohol (10 c.c.) 444 

Alaninet sat. soln. in phosphate buffer of pa 6*3 » 10 c c. 

t)-t}uinone 444 

p-Quinc»ne 4 4 


Leucifte, sat. .soln. in phoaphate buffer of pn 6-3-10 c.c. 


o-Quinone 

/>-Ch>iiK>ite 


444 
4 4 
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The following quantitative exi)eriincnts were carried out by determin- 
ing the ainino-nitrogcn content of the system by means of the macro-form 
of Van Slyke's appratus. The amino-nitrogen was determined in a small 
sample (8 c.c.), at the 1 )eginning and after 24 hours Strict control was 
kept for every exi)erimeni in which the amino-acid was replaced by buffer and 
necessary correction was made to the initial and final volumes of amino- 
nitrogen obtained. No diminution of NH2-N takes place in the system 
amino-acid — sol — H2(l2 ^*ven after 72 hours. The results arc given 
in Table III. 


Table III. 


H202 = I20 mg. 

N a-luugstate = 0*002 M . 

Temp. = 

25 . Total vol. c.c. 

Phenols used. 

Amino acids. 

NH,- 

0 hr. 

-N 

24 hrs. 

Loss of NH|-N. 

/)-cresol (o*iq 6 g.) 

Glycine 

mg. 

8*368 mg. 

1 071 mg. 


Alanine 

9*3^^ 

9-oOQ 

0*375 


Leucine 


8-6ii 

0*883 

Catechol (0*2 g.) 

Glycine 

9 'm 

8-584 

0*91 


Alanine 

8592 

8-270 

0-322 


Leucine 

7*979 

7.229 

0*75 

Resorcinol (0*2 g.) 

Glvcine 

9*231 

«*c;g8 

0-233 


Alanme 


8 045 

- 


Lcucinc 

7*8i8 

7'9.\s 

— 

Ouiiiol |<>*2 gJ 

filyciiie 

9’ 139 

8*742 

0-697 


Alanine 

9*022 

8-807 

0*215 


Leiu'inc 

7079 

7*444 

‘•*535 

/>-Qiiino!H* (snl. srdn. rylvcine 

9'55« 

8- 1 16 

1-442 

in n.jC)= 10 c.c.) 

Alanine 

9*314 

8*285 

1*029 


Ivcucine 

8.989 

7.743 

1*246 


Of the amino-acids, glycine, alanine and leucine, glycine is more readi- 
ly deaminised than leucine and leucine is more easily deaminised than 
alanine. The same observation was also made by Robinson and McCance 
(Bmc/iem. 1925, 19 , 251). Of the phenols, ^ cresol, catechol, quinol, 
and resorcinol, />-cresol is most active, then come catechol, quinol and lastly 
resorcinol. 

From the above tables it is evident that the oxidative deamination of 
the amino-acids in the secondary system takes place in the presence of all 
phenols in the primary system. 
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The following experiments were carried out to show whether the 
phenols act as catalytic agents in the deamination of the amino-acids by 
hydrogen peroxide in the absence of the sol. The diminution of the 
NHa— N content of the system amino-acid — ^phenol — H 2^2 was measured 
after 24 hours by keeping proper control. The results are given in 
Table IV. 

Table IV. 


H2()2 = 

120 mg. Temp. 

= 30 . Total voliime = 

40 C.C. 

Ilienols u.«ted. 

Ami!u>-acids. 

NHj-N in 8 c.c. 

0 hr. 24 hrs. 

Loss of NHu-N 

/>-Crfst»l (0*196 ^ ) 

(Jlyciiie 

9*692 ing. 

9*692 ing. 

— 


Alanine 

9*326 

9*299 

— 


Leucine 

9*291 

9*238 

- 

Cate('li<»l (0*2 g.) 

rtlvcinc 

9*318 

9*210 

0-108 nig. 


Alanine 

9*049 

8-91)6 

— 


Leucine 

9 127 

9*154 

- 

Rt*5w>rciiioI (o*2g.) 

Olvcine 

9*9603 

9*4248 

0*5355 


Alnnim 

9 126 

9*535 

— 


Leucine 

9*529 

9-689 

— 


Tflvciiu* 

9*5854 

9.1248 

o-i6oC) 


A Ian i IK 

9*132 

9*132 



Lemine 

9*439 

9*365 



1) 1 s c r s s ION. 


< )ii the basis of the experimental results in the oxidation of the amino- 
acids l)y the system phenol— tungstic acid — the deamination of the 
amino-acids can be exi>lained by the following mechanism of reaction. 

Tlw deamination of the amino-acids does not occur by sol and hydrogen 
iHiroxide but w hen a phenol is added^ oxidation takes place. As phenols 
are all oxidised by sol and so phenol itself or some oxidation product 

of phenol is responsible for the deamination, or the oxidation of the amino- 
acids is an induced reaction by the primary system phenol— sol — 

It has Ixjen observed that though />-cresol is most active in causing deami- 
nation of the amino-acids in the secondary system, it does not catalyse the 
oxidation of amino-acids by means of hydrogen iieroxide. In the case of 
catechol and quinol slight amount of ammonia is produced only with glycine 
(vide* Table IV). This slight deamination is probably due to the formation 



Should the deamination be due to some oxidation product of resorcinol, 
the amount of deamination v\ould he reverse to that actually observed. 

Now in Table I, wc have used a great inimlier of i)heiiolic substances 
which are likely to produce different quiiioiies and have found that they all 
cause the deamination of aniim^-acids. Tyrosine is, how evet , peculiar in 
this respect. It is neither deaminised itself during the first few’ stages of 
oxidation, as shown in the previous paper, noi cause any external deamina- 
tion of amino-acids The mechanism of the oxidation of tyrosine by tyro- 
sinase has been extensively studied by Rapei and his school and the absence 
of deamination has been exidained (cf. Kar, ]. Indian (hem. Soc ^ 1037, 
14 , 271b Tyrosine is deaminised slightly hy the system /?-ciesol—sol— )2» 
when it is used as an external aimno-acid. Schwei/er (Bier/um. IQ17, 
78 , 37) also could detect small quantities of ammonia with Kessler's reagent 
after tyrosine had been acted upon by tyrosinase in presence of />-cresol. 

In Table II, the action of diflerent quinones on amino-acids are studied 
and it has been found that they all cause deamination in the absence of sol 
and hydrogen i)eroxidc. 

If the oxidation of the amino-acids be an induced reaction by the 
primary system, phenol-so!-H202> the systems tyrosinc-sol-Il2( >2, and 
thioglycollic acid-sol-H2< >2 > would also cause deamination. With both the 
systems no trace of ammonia could be detected. 

B roiii the abbve facts we can draw the conclusion that the deamina- 
tion of the amino-acids is not due to the formation of orLho-qninone alone 
in the primary system but due to the formation of all quinones. The amino- 
acids do not play any active part as Robinson and IMcCance supposed 
(tec. cit.). 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Prof J. C. (Ihosh for 
his unfailing interest and encouragement and for facilities offert^d. 

CHhMicu Laboratory. Received March 31, 19^7. 

Dacca Pmmrsity, Du’ca 
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The fullowiiiK experiments were carried out to show whether the 
plienols act as catalytic agents in the deamination of the amino-acids by 
liydrogen peroxide in the absence of the sol. The diminution of the 
XH^-N content of the system amino-acid — ^phenol— H2<) 2 was measured 
after 24 hours by keeping proper control. The results are given in 
Table IV. 

T.\m.K IV. 

n2(>2 = i2omg. Temp. = 30 . Total volume = 4o c.c. 

Phenols usetl 

/»-C'res(»l (o‘196 ^ ) 

Cflteehol (0*2 ^.) 

Refw»rcin<»l (<>*2^ ) 




\niino-ficids 

NII,-N in 8 c.c 

0 hr. 2 /\ hrs. 

L<)s.sof NHo-N 

( il ycinc 

y 69 J iiig. 

0*692 mg. 

— 

Alanine 

9326 

9*299 

- 

Leucine 

9-291 

9*238 

— 

(ilvcine 

9-3i>< 

9*210 

o*io8 mg 

Alanine 

9*040 

8-996 

— 

Leucine 

() 127 

Q-I 54 


Olvcine 

9 *fA »3 

9 * 424 « 

9*5355 

Alanim 

9*426 

9*533 

— 

Leucine 

9-529 

9*689 

— 

(rhcinc 

9 * 5^51 

9.1248 

n'l 6 o^» 

Alatiiiu 

9*152 

9*132 

- 

Leucine 

0*436 

9 * 3 >\^ 

- 

I) I s e r 

S S 1 0 N. 




* )n llic basis of llit* experimental results in the oxidation of the amino- 
acids by the system phenol — tungstic acid — HjfOg, the deamination of the 
amino-acids can be explained by the following mechanism of reaction. 

The deamination of the amino-acids does not occur by sol and hydrogen 
IHjroxide but when a phenol is added, oxidation takes place. As phenols 
are all oxidised by sol and H2( >2, so phenol itself or some oxidation product 
of phenol is responsible for the deamination, or the oxidation of the amino- 
acids is an induced reaction by the primary system phenol — sol — 

It has Ix'cn observed that though /)-cresol is most active in causing deami- 
nation of the amino-acids in the secondary system, it does not catalyse the 
oxidation of amino-acids by means of hydrogen peroxide. In the case of 
catechol and quinol slight amount of ammonia is produced only with glycine 
(ride. Table IV). This slight deamination is probably due to the formation 
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of the corresponding quinones by means of hydrogen peroxide, while its 
absence with /)-cresol is due to the fact that it is not attacked by hydrogen 
peroxide alone. The facts with resorcinol are somewhat different. A 
greater amount of deamination of glycine occurs by means of hydrogen 
peroxide in presence of resorcinol alone than it does by the system resorci- 
nol — sol — H2O2 (vide, Tables III and IV). it is obvious that in the deami- 
nation of glycine by hydrogen i>eroxide, resorcinol itself acts catalytically. 
Should the deamination be due to some oxidation product of resorcinol, 
the amount of deamination would be reverse to that actually observed. 

Now in Table I, w^e have used a great iiuml)er of phenolic substances 
which arc likely to produce different quinones and have found that they all 
cause the deamination of amino-acids. Tyrosine is, however, peculiar in 
this respect. It is neither deaminised itself during the first few stages of 
oxidation, as shown in the previous paper, nor cause any external deamina- 
tion of amino-acids The mechanism of the oxidation ('f tyrosine by tyro- 
sinase has lx‘cn extensively studied by Raper and his school and the absence 
of deamination has l)een explained (r/. Kar, /. Indian C hvni. Soc , 1037, 
14 . 271b Tyrosine is deaminised slightly ])y the system /’-cresol— sol— )2» 
w hen it is used as an external amino-acid. Schwei/.er {Biochetn. 1917, 
78 , 37) also could detect small quantities of ammonia with Kessler’s reagent 
after tyrosine had been acted upon by tyrosinase in pri‘sence of />.cresol. 

In Table II, the action of difl’erent quinones on amino-acids are studied 
and it has l>een found that they all cause* deamination in the absence of sol 
and hydrogen jieroxide. 

If the oxidation of the amino-acids be an induced reaction by the 
I)rimary system, phenol-sol-H2()2, the systems tyrosine-sol-Haf >2, and 
thioglycollic acid-sol-H2t >2 » 'vould also cause deamination. With both the 
systems no trace of ammonia could be detected. 

Prom the abbve facts we can draw the conclusion tliat the deamina- 
tion of the amino-acids is not due to the formation of or//m-<iuiiione alone 
in the primary system but due to the formation of all (piinones. The amino- 
acids do not play any active part as Rol)inson and McCance supposed 
{loc. cil,). 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Prof, J. C. (Uiosh for 
his unfailing interest and encouragement and for facilities offered. 

CHJiMic\L Labokatokv, Rcccivcd March 31, 

Dacca rxiVFRSFTY, Dacca 
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STUDIES IN THE COAGULATION OF COLLOIDS. PART XVIII. 
THE ** ZONAL EFFECT * AND ANTINORMAL CHANGE 
OF OPACI PY DURING THE SLO^^^ COAGULATION 
OF COLLOID MANGANESE DIOXIDE. 

Hv SHKIDHAk SaKX'OTTAM AND P V. JaGANNATHA RAO- 

111 Part XIII of this scries (Joshi and S. J. Rao, J. Indian Chcm. Soc., 
i()36, 13 , 31 1) the ohervalion was recorded, it would appear for the first 
time ill the field of coiiKulatioii kinetics, that during the slow electrolytic 
coagulation of colloid Mn( )j, the intensity of light transmitted (measured 
by means of a sensitive thermopile and Broca galvanometer) diminished 
' zonally \ tliat i.s, through discontinuities with respect to the coagulation 
time. I'urther evidence in this line was obtained by colorimetric measure- 
ments ol the coagulation of the same sol using mercurous sulphate as the 
coagulant (Joshi and Purushottam, Cut rent Science^ 1936,4, 870). In view 
of the obvious bearing of these results on the current theories of the mecha- 
nism of coagulation and of its kinetics, it was considered desirable to study 
this elTcct in more detail. 


Iv X 1' I{ R I M K N T A 1 . 

Colloid manganese dioxide was prepared and its colloid content deter- 
mined as descrilK*d in an eailier paper (Joshi and Rao, J. Indian t hem. Soc., 
1036, 13 . 2 17). The last quantity was 1*5 g, of MnOo per litre in the coagula- 
ting mixture, The concentrations of the coagulants employed, r 12., solu- 
tions of different strengths of acetic acid (Fig. 1,2), potassium chloride 
(Fig. 3, 4) and barium chloride (Fig. 5) are expressed in milliniols per 
litre (mm.), also in the mixture. The opacity was determined by means of 
a Duboscq colorimeter as described previously (Joshi and Kulkarni, ihfd., 
1036,13,441). The variations of opacity during these coagulations are 
show n graphically in Figs. 1-5; these are selected as typical out of a greater 
number of curves actually sludie.l, where different origins are employed to 
prevent overlapping of curves and for economy of space, the appropriate 
scale units are indicated in the corresponding parts of the diagrams. 
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F ic. 1 . 



40 6(1 y>o 

/ ttU( (ffU 1 ) 


1) 1 S C r S S 1 <» N. 

From the very beginning of observation of the coanulation i.henomena 

an increase of opacity (turbidity) has been taken by colloid chemists to he in 
general an index of coagulation. Indeed, this assumption is tacitly implied 
in numerous quantitative investigations of the kinetics of coagulation ( )ni 
results disclose now a remarkable restriction 4n the generality of the correct- 
ness of the above assumption. It is seen that there is the familiar overall 
increase of opacity during the early stages of coagulation, except when the 
two lowest concentrations of KCl were employed ( 1 /. curves i, 2, Fig. t); 
in these latter coagulations, contrary to the usual experii nce, the opacity has 
diminished. It is also interesting to observe that a diminution of opacity is 
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produced subsequent to the initial phase of coagulation which latter is 
characterised by the familiar rise of opacity. It must be pointed out here 
that as is customary in these kinetic measurements, the opacity observations 
were discontinued as soon as the coagulating mixture showed the least 
sensible production of any optical heterogeneities due to the coagulum. An 


Fio. 2. 

O I(» 30 /1<' 



Time (tw/nj 

increase of the particle-size due to micellar coalescence is the chief, if not 
the only, process constitutiiiR coagulation. To this, chiefly, is to be ascribed 
the familiar rise of opacity of a colloid; other factors also contribute to the 
effect, ris., increase of opacity, such as the nature of the micellar surface, 
their average effective shaiie, numlier iier unit volume, the characteristic 
optical absorption of the disiiersed material and that constituting the conti- 
nuous medium; their refractivities, optical densities and states of hydration ; 
and lastly, perhaps the electrical cliarge. These cannot be determined 
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directly to any thing like a satisfactory accuracy. Consequently, except 
perhaps in the case of a few nionodispcrse sols, the theory of the optics of a 
colloid even in tlie pure state is still largely in an uncertain state, despite 
notable contributions in the line (for references, rf. Joshi and Sarkar, 
loc. cit,). Reference may, however, be made to two deductions of fairly 
general applicability due to (/) Rayleigh (PhiL Mag,, 1871. 4,107. 274, 
447) fi^id (ii) Tohnaii (cf. \^/are, “ Chemistry of the Colloidal State ” 
2nd Ed., IQ36, New York, p. gg). They have obtained lesiK'Ctively, 
the following expressions for 7 , the opacity of a colloid of strength c in g. 
per unit volume : 

/ = Ar.c.d*'^ for 8 ma// particles ... ... (1) 

1 = ki,c/d for /a particles ... ... (//) 

k and fe| are proportional constants and d, the micellar diameter. It follows 
from these equations that for a given constant mass of the colloid in tv\o 
solutions, /, the opacity will increase with an increase of d for small panicles 
in other systems. With large d, I will diminish by increavSe in d. The results 
of Bechhold and Hebber (KoUoid /., 1922, 31 , 70) on the opacities of differ- 
ently sized suspensions of barium sulphate show' that / increases i)rogrcsss- 
ively with increase of d over a certain range, viz,, 2‘5 to 800 /x/x ; thereafter, 
I diminishes for further increase in d. 

Eui. 3. 



o 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 I go 9^) IOC) 120 

Time (min,). 
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( )ur results showing an intial rise and a subsequent fall in opacity 
during coagulation can, therefore, be, in part, ascribed to a progressive 
increase of the micellar size during coagulation. That some additional 
factors arc involved is shown by the fact when the smallest concentrations 
of KCl were used (curves 1,2, Fig. 3) there is instead of a rise of opacity, a 
diminution. On the above considerations, this might suggest perhaps a 
decrease of the particlc-size. This last is by no means unlikely. Consider- 
able evidence is available in the literature that addition of very small 

amounts of coagulants to a colloid usually imparts an increase in stability, 

apparently suggestive of a diminution of size. It is, however, not unlikely 
that this result might also be derived from adsorption of ions carrying a like 
charge or of the neutral molecules, or what is more likely, of both. It might 
also come about by diminished hydration. It was emphasised in an earlier 
pai)er (Joshi and Kulkarni, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1936, 13 , 439) that 

the opacity of a colloid might be, in part, more than a merely micellar 

pioperly; it might aho aiisc by a macroscopic, bulk effect of the system as a 
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whole f that is, by the continuous medium and the dispersed material acting 
together in a common ncl-work or a body effect. It was observed that sitch 
a postulate was necessary from a consideiation of the viscous behaviour of 
colloids (loc, cit,). This gives an additional meaning to the factor of 
micellar hydration, which is seen to be v^ariable during coagulation. Obser- 
vation of characteristic facts is needed for suggesting the lines for a theoreti- 
cal elucidation of the working of the above factors. As such, our result 
that besides the familiar phase, during which opacity increases by coagu- 
lacion, there is another, characterised by a decrease of this quantity, is 
interesting. 

Another remarkable feature of the foregoing opacity- time curves is that 
not only the familiar increase of opacity during coagulation, but also its 
reverse during the latter stage is not time-continuous but zonal. By con- 
sidering the series of curves foi different concentrations of a given coagulant 
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(cf. csi>ecially Figs i, 2 and 3, 4), it is seen that this zonal effect (as 
indicated by the number of discontinuities in a given section of the coagu- 
lation*time curve) is leduced by using very liigh and very low concentrations 
of the electrolyte. It is inaxiniuni for moderate values. This is fully in 
agreement w ith numerous results on the refractometric observations from 
these laboratories on the zonal effect during various coagulations (Joshi and 
S. J. Rao, / Indian diem, Soc., 1936, 13 , 14 1; Joshi and Panikkar, ibid., 
1936, 18 , 309; Joshi and N. H. Rao, ibid,, 1936, 13 , 775; Joshi and T. M. 
Meiion, ibid., 1937, 14 , 103 ; Joshi and Sarkar, ]. Bombay Univ., 

*^^ 35 » 4 , 140 i Joshi and S. J. Rao, Kolloid Z,, 1936, 76 , 145 ; 

Fetlchem, Ihnsch,, 1936, 8, 36). The earlier results on viscosity changes 
during numerous ,^lou' coagulations, from these laboratories have also 
suggested in the main the same conclusion, that is, discontinuities on visco- 
sity — time curves are least conspicuous during very rapid and very slow co- 
agulations (Joshi and Viswanath, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, 10 , 329; Joshi 
and Menon, ibid, 1933, 10 , 591); Joshi and Nanjai)pa, ibid, 1934, ^331 

Joshi and Iyengar, ibid, 1934, 555 » 5731 Joshi and Panikkar. ibid,, 1934. 

11 , 797; also, J, chim. Bhys., 1935,32, 455; Pwc, Acad. Sci. U.P., 1935 » 

8 , 41^ 


S U M IVI A K Y 

Results are given for the variation of I . the opacity (determined color i- 
metrically) of colloid Mn()2 when coagulated by differently concentrated 
solutions of CH.sC( H'lH, KCl and BaCIg- The opacity — time curves show 
tw’o sections. In the iirst section / increases with time; in the second, the 
opposite. The last was also observed when but small quantities of the 
coagulators were employed. Furthermore, during both the stages when 7 
show'cd the familiar increase or otherwise, the change was time-disconti- 
nuous or * zonal,' In agreement with earlier findings from these labora- 
tories,** cona/ effect * was most pronounced for medium concentrations of the 
coagulant. 

Chkmica*. Lm«»kaT(>kiks, 

HINOV rNlVKkSITY, 

HKN^KI'S. 


deceived Match 22, 1037 
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Prof. Panna Lai*. 

Born 1890. Died i6th March, 1937. 

The Indian Chemical Sociely has sustained a )^reat loss in the recent 
death of Prof. Panna Lai who joined the vSociety as a Fellow in 1926. 
He was born at Benares in the year 1890, and received his early education 
at the Central Hindu School of Benares He obtained the H.Sc. degree 
from the Central Hindu College and the M.Sc. degree in chemistry from the 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Soon afterw ards he was appointed as a 
demonstrator in chemistry at St. John s College, Agra. He joined the Patna 
College as a teacher of chemistry in 1916, He was transferred to the 
Science College, Patna, when that institution was created in 1927. He 
held the post of an Assistant Professor of chemistry at the time of his 
death. 

Professor Panna Lai was a man of great personal attraction. He was 
simple in his habits and amiable in disposition. As a teacher he was loved 
and respected by his students and colleagues. 

Below is given an account of the lescarch work published by Prof. 
Panna Lai : 

1. Panna Lai and N. C. Nag— On the estimation of alcohol in spiii- 
luous liquors {]• Soc, t hem. Ind,, 1918, 87 , 290). 

2. Panna Lai and P. B. Ganguli— btudies on the ellecl of ultia-violcl 
light on colloids. Part I. ij. Indian Clicm. Soc., 1929, 6, 547). 

3. Studies on the effect of ultra-violet light on colloids. Part II. 
(ibid., 1930, 7 , 573). 

4. Photochemical reduction of ferric salts of organic acids (Z. anoig. 
Chem., 1936, S20> i6)/- 


P. B. G. 




STUDIES IN ORGANO ARSENIC COMPOUNDS. PART VI. 
SYNTHESIS OF l-CHLOROARSINDOLE FROM 
CINNAMIC ACID. 


By Hzrsndra Nath Das-Odpta. 


The present investigation is an attempt to synthesise i-chloroarsindole 
by the conversion of o-aniinocinnaniic acid and its ethyl ester into the 
corresponding arsonic acid which may then be transformed into arsindole 
by Fischer’s method. o-Aniinocmnainic acid by Bart’s reaction gave 
a tri-derivative (cf, (ioswanii and Das-Gupta, Indian Citonh Soc», 
i93ti ®» 417 ) which could not be converted into the c'orrcspoudmg 
indole derivative under usual conditions, tthyl o*aminocinnamatc, 
however, gave a primary arsonic acid (I) in good yield which cun be easily 
hydrolysed to cinnamic-a-arsonic acid (II), but the latter does not 
give arsindole by Fischer’s method. In acetic acid solution (II) 
reacts with hydrogen bromide to give ^-bromohydrocinnaniic-o-arsonic 
acid (III). When treated with dilute sodium carbonate the arsonic acid is 
converted into styrolene-c-arsonic acid (IV) ief* Basler, Bsr., 1884, 17 , 596, 
1494). Reduction of the styrolene compound with sulphur dioxide in 
hydrochloric acid solution gives st 3 n:olenc-o-arsenious chloride (V), which 
by Friedel-Crafts’ reaction gives i-chloroarsindole (VI), identified by the 
formation of mercuric chloride double compound and the picrate and also 
mixed xn.p. with a sample prepared from ^-chlorovinylphenylcbloro- 
arsine (Das-Gupta, /. Indian Chetn. Soc., X937» 349^* 


1 Jrw-=rw 


j^AsO(OH)i 


f^AsO(()H)i 


'.^'CH=CHCO*Et->- ^^H=CHC02Et 


lJcH= 


CHC(),H 


(I) 


(II) 


/^9(){OH)j 


Br 


(in) 






AsCl 


0 ) 

(VI) 


(V) 
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Experimental. 

iris-o^(fi^CafboxyvinyI)»phenylafsenic Oxide or Iris^innamic^afsenic 
Oxide, (CcHiXH^CH’ COOH)sAsO —The diazo solution from o*atnino^ 
cinnamic acid (5 g.) was added gradually to a well cooled and mechanically 
stirred mixture of sodium carbonate (12 g.), arseiiious acid (4 g.)» copper 
sulphate (15 g.^ and water (40 c. c.). The resulting dark brown solution 
was filtered, concentrated to a low bulk, cooled and filtered again. The 
fihrate was just acidified with hydrochlcxic acid and the precipitated dark 
brown solid was purified from alcohol as yellow amorphous solid not melting 
uptojoo*. [Found: C, 6o‘x; H, 3*6; As, 138 C27H31O7A8 requires 

C, 60*9; H, 3*9; As, 14*3 per cent). 

o^(fi^Carbethoxyvinyl) phenylarsonic Acid (I). — To mechanically stirred 
and cooled solution of anhydrous sodium carbonate (75 g.), arsenious 
oxide (30 g.), copfier sulphate fi g.) and water (150 c c ), the diazo 
solution prepared from o aminocinnamic ester (15 g.), hydrochloric acid 
(24 c.c ), water (50 c.c ) and sodium nitrite (9 g.) was added. Too 
much frothing occurred hut this was controlled by increasing the 
sfieed of rotation of the stirrer. The solution was stirred for i hour more 
and allowed to remain overnight, filtered and one third of the filtrate was 
taken and the acid was precipitated by concentrated hydrochloric acid avoid- 
ing excess. The precipitated dull yellow solid was separated, dried, and then 
purified three times from methyl alcohol and ether. It is a brownish yellow 
product sintering at 175® but not melting up to 360 [Found: C, 43*8; 
H, 4'i; As, 25*2. C As requires C, 44 o; H, 4*3; As, 25*0 percent]. 

o^iff-Carboxyvinyiyphenylarsonic Acid (II). — The remaining filtrate 
from the above procedure was first heated under reflux to hydrolyse 
the ester and then concentratxl to a low bulk, cooled and filtered. 
The filtrate on acidification gave a dull yellow mass. This was 
cr3r8talUaed from methyl alcohol and ether as golden yellow amorphous 
powder, tn.p. 205-6*. The acid is readily soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, 
and hot nitrobenzene, moderately soluble in uater and chloroform and 
insoluble in benzene, ether, carbon disulphide and carbon tetrachloride. 
(Found: C, 39*8; H, 2*9^ As, 27*4. CfiHo05As requires C, 39*7; H, 3*31 
As a7‘5 per cent.). 

ft-BromohydfOcinnamic-o-arsonic Acid (III) — n-(fl-Carboxy vinyl)- 
phenylarsonic acid (7 g.) and glacial acetic acid (50 c.c.), saturated 
at t)** w ith anhydrous hydrogen bromide, were heated in a sealed tube 
at 100* for i hour and the pressure released at once with a view to 
prevent the action of excess of hydrogen bromide on the addition 
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product, llie reaction mixture was heated for lo minutes on a water* 
bath and diluted with water in the cold ; the yellow product separating 
was taken op in chloroform, filtered and precipitated by ether. It was 
then crystallised from dilute acetic acid as a yellow compound, m.p. 
185”. (Pound: Br, 31 ’9; As, 31*2. CgHioOnBrAs requires Br, 3a‘6; As, 
21*3 per cent). It is soluble in alcohol, chloroform and acetic acid ; 
sparingly soluble in benzene, carbon disulphide, and insoluble in ether 
and carbon tetrachloride. 

Styfolene-o-arsonic Acid (IV). — ^) 3 *Bromohydrocmnamic*o*arsonk acid 
was heated imder reflux with a solution of sodium carbonate (5% 
excess of theoretical quantity) for i hour, filtered and then acidified 
after cooling. A yellow precipitate was obtained which was crystallised 
from alcohol as a yellow powder, m.p. 150". (Pound: C, 4i’8; H, 3*8; 
As, 32‘7. CgHoOa As requires C, 43‘i; H, j'q; As, 33*8 per cent). 

Siyrolene-o-arsmtous Chloride (V). — Syrolene-o*arsonic acid was 
dissolved in alcohol and excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid was 
added. The solution was first warmed and then saturated with sulphur 
dioxide for i hour in the presence of a crystal of potassium iodide* 
The major portion of the alcohol was removed and the residue dried on 
a porous plate and then crystallised from carbon disulphide as a yellow 
amorphous powder, m.p. 55‘’. (Pound: C, 38*3; U, 2‘6; Cl, 38*4; As, 
30*1. CgHrClsAs requires C, 38*5; H, 3*8; Cl, 28*5 ;As, 30*1 per cent). 

i-Chloroarsindole (VI). — Styrolene*o-arsenious chloride (7 g.) and anhy- 
drous almniuium chloride (3 g.) in absolute carbon disulphide (300 c.c.) were 
heated under reflux. The heating was continued for about 5 hours. 
The mass was decomposed by ice-cold dilute hydrochloric acid and ex- 
tracted several times with carbon disulphide. The extract was of brown 
colour and contained a brownish violet solid giving fluorescence in alcohol. 
It was filtered and the solvent evaporated off in an inert atmosphere. 
The residual brown oil, having a very painful penetrating odour was 
distilled in vacuo at i35-3o'’/5 mm. The colour of the yellov oil 
became dark cm keeping. The mercuric chloride addition product of its 
methyl derivative melted at 151" and was found to be identical with 
hat described before (DaS'Gupta, loc. cil.). (Pound .* Cl, 16*5 ; As, 35' 1. 
CgHeClAs requires Cl, 167 As, 35'2 per cent). 

Dfy grateful thanks ate due to Dr. M. N. jGrOswami and to Mr. B. C. 
Ray for their keen interest throughout this investigation. 

DBManaxT os Ahubd Cmaanv, 

DinvnaiTy Cousca or Scibikb Heteivat March 31, 1937. 

•am TKBMOiocy, CttoniA. 



STUDIES IN ORGANOARSENIC COMPOUNDS. PART VII. 
SYNTHESIS OF ARSINDOLE DERIVATIVES. 

By HirendraNath Das-Gupta. 

Tlic present communication deals >^ith the various attempts to prepare 
arsindole derivatives from 4tf-broraostyrene. The principal aim was to 
prepare a primary arsine like /J-phenylvinyldichloroarsine which would 
produce arsindole derivatives by the application of the Fnedel-Crafts' 
reaction {cf. Burrows and Turner, / Chetn Sac., 1921, 119 , 430). 

The suitable intermediate compound for the preparation of ^-phenyl- 
vinyldichloroarsine from «t>-bromost3rrene is either the arsonic acid, 
or a mercury derivative of the tyi^e [(Ph CH=CH)2Hg]. The yield 
of the arsonic acid from the styrene by Meyer’s reaction (Ber , 1883, 16 , 
1440) IS very poor, due probably to the remarkable stability of the w-bromo- 
styrene in alkaline solution and its tendency to produce phenylacetylene and 
ethoxyphenylethane in alcoholic caustic alkali Attempts at converting 
the sodium salt of the arsenic add to the corresiiondiug dihalide proved 
futile os It readily undergoes decomposition in acid medium giving 
araenious acid. This behaviour is found to lie analogous to that of benzyl- 
arsank acid with hydrochloric add. 

The mercury derivative of styrene has been prepared by the two well 
known methods, nr., ii) sodium amalgam method and (it) by reacting the 
bromide with metallic sodium and mercuric chloride The yield by the 
former process is very poor, whilst the latter method gives a better yield of 
iiictctiry distyrene and a small quantity of styrene-mercuric bromide 
Mercury distyrenc W'hen treated with arsenic trichloride yielded not the 
dihalogen derivative but mercuric chloride and non-arsenated derivative. 

Burrows and Turner Hoc at ) have been able to isolate 
Ph(Ma)Ahl by simply allowing phenyidichloroarsine in alcohol to react 
with methyl iodide and sodium hydroxide. The reaction product after 
acidification with hydrochloric and and saturation with sulphur dioxide 
gave the arsine. 

m Bromoftyreiie when treated with alcoholic phenyldicliloroarsine in 
presence of alkali ief Burrows and Turner, loc. cH.) gave a small yield 
of the impure bromoarsine, which during purification by diitillatKtt under 
foduoed pressure gave a yellow viscous mass identified to be i^iAenylars* 
indole. 
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All attempts in the above directions having i)rovcd unsuccessful atten- 
tion was directed towards the preparation of different anines from tt»-bromo- 
styrene by the adoption of the methods applicable to aromatic halides. 

(t) ui'Bromostyrene was subjected to Pittig's reaction and a tertiary 
arsine was obtained along with small quantities of both primary and 
secondary arsines. The tertiary arsine on treatment with excess of arsenic 
trichloride at a high temperature (c/. Michaelis and Rees» fier., 1882, 
2876) gave I'chloroarsindole through the intermediate unstable compound, 
PhCH-CHAsClj. 

3PhCH : CHBr-»^6Na+A8Cl.i->(PliCH : CH)3As + 6 NaCl 
(PhCH : CH)3As+2AsCl8->3PhCH : CH AsCU-^ 

<ti eatable 


As Cl 



(it) /J-Phenylvinyldimethylarsiiie (PhCH«CHAsMeg) was prepared 
from «-bromostyrene and cacodyl bromide. The arsine was treated with 
chlorine to get the quinquevalcnt compound which was decomposed by 
beat. In this case also the reaction product was not a compound of the 
type PhCH«CHAs(Cl) Me but the ring-closure took place witli the 
formation of i-methylarsindole thus : — 


Ph CH =:CHBr +• rNa 4 - BrAsMeg—^PhCH AsMe# + rNaBr 


Ph CH^CH AsMe ,, 


Cl. 2' 


■Ph CH=CH*AsMe,Clg 

I 

heat 

* ► Ph CH=CH'As (Cl)Mc 


'onaUbk) 


AsMe 

*cn 


(iH) The Grigoard reaction is also avaiiaUe for the prepatation of 
tertiazy arrines, but by this method both the primary and aecondaty 
atainaa are fomad in eppradaUe quantities along with othar by^oiaett 
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The Grigmurd reageut ft am w-bromostyrenc uas treated with cacodyl bro- 
mide and as expected, a poor yield of ^-phenylvinyWimethylarsiiie was 
obtained along with styrolene, i:4-diphenylbutadiene, etc. In a similar 
way phenylmethyliodoarsine was allowed to react with the magnesium 
componnd from li-bromostyrene but in this case no reaction took place, the 
arsine distilled over unchanged and i :4-diphenylbutadiene could only be 
isolated. 


Experimental. 

$*Phenylvinylarsonic Actd , — A solution of cu-broniost3rrene (12 g.) 
in alcohol was added to an alcoholic solution of sodium arsenite 
(30 g. of arsenious acid in 40 g of sodium hydroxide) and after 
standing for 24 hours the whole was heated under leflux with constant 
stirring for 48 hours. The oily layer was extracted with ether 
and the turbid aqueous layer was diluted with alcohol and 
allowed to stand overnight. The crystalline solid sejiarating was filtered 
oS, dissolved in water and reprecipitated by alcohol as needle-s 1 iai>edciystals, 
yield of the sodium salt being 3 5 g. (Found As, 26*9. CrH^OsAs Naj 
requires As, 27*5 per cent). The alkaline mother liquor was neutralised 
with glacial acetic acid, filtered from the precipitated solids and the filtrate 
treated with a saturated solution of barium chloride and kept overnight. 
The precipitated barium salt (i g ) crystallised from hot water. The free 
acid was isolated by treating the aqueous alcoholic solution of the sodium 
salt with the theoretical quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid and by frac- 
tional crystallisation. 

Mercury Dtsiyrene [{Ph CH ••CH)2Hg]. — (1) A mixture of w-bromo- 
styrene (18 g.), mercuric chloride (28 g ), sodium (5 g.) and dry benzene 
(60 c.c.) was kept overnight at room temperature. It was then heated under 
reflux on a water-bath for 8 hours and extracted several times with chloro- 
form and the combined extracts precipitated with ether- The yellow 
precipitate was crystallised from chloroform, m.p. 150'’, It is soluble 
in cbiproform, acetone, ^^riiigly soluble in benzene. It is not acted on 
by dilute alkali even on boiling. (Pound Hg, 49 3, 4918. C)6H)4Hg 
requires Hg, 49*2 per cent). 

(•♦) A mixture of ii>-bromostyrene (10 g.), sodium amalgam (7*5%, 40 g.) 
and dry xylene (30 c.c.) and ethyl acetate, distilled over phosphorus pentox- 
ide (5 c.c.), was heated under reflux for 7 hours at 140''. The reaction product 
was separated from the metallic mercury and the solvent evaporated off and 
the unchanged styrene was removed at 120^/3 nmi. The residne was 
wariied with excess of ether and finally extracted with chloroform. From 
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the chlorofonn extract the mercury derivative was isolated as abovci m.p. 
and mixed m.p. 150®. (Found : Hg, 49*09. CieHuHg requires Hg, 
49*2 per cent). 

Siyrolene-mercuric Bromide. — ^The solid left after extraction with 
chloroform in the above process was washed with excess of alcohol and 
then with water and the residue was dried in vacuo. It is insoluble in 
the common organic solvents and gives a black precipitate with pyridine. 
It does not melt up to 330''. (Found: Hg, 51 g. CgH7BrHg requires Hg, 
52*2 percent). 


Fiitig's Reaction with ut»Bromostyrcnc, 

iris-P-Phenylvinylarsine [(Ph CH - CH)s As]. — ^Sodium (10*5 g.) in 
the form of wire was taken in a round-bottomed flask provided with an 
upright condenser and a dropping funnel and allowed to remain for i hour 
in dry benzene (100 c.c.) containing 3 c.c. of ethyl acetate. A mixture of 
<u-bromostyrene (42 g ) and arsenious chloride (18 g.) was introduced into 
it. In about 20 minutes the reaction became vigorous and the reaction 
was controlled by alternately immersing the flask in ice-cold water and 
water at ordinary temperature and finally it was heated on a water-bath for 
I hour more and allowed to stand for 12 hours. The resulting brown 
viscous mass was repeatedly extracted with benzene and the solvent evapora* 
ted off under reduced pressure. The excess of styrene was distilled at 
89-90^/3 linn. The product in the distilling flask solidified to a hard 
mass on cooling which was dissolved in hot benzene and the solution on 
concentration gave crystals of arsine, which were recrystalliscd from methyl 
alcohol in needle-shaped crystals, m.p. 82'’. It is extremely soluble in 
benzene, toluene, carbon disulphide; soluble in ether, carbon tetrachloride, 
nitrobenzene, ethyl acetate and is soluble in hot acetic acid, methyl and 
ethyl alcohol; picrate, m.p. 100®. (Found : C, 74*6 ; H, 5 2 ; As. xq’a. 
C34HS1 As requires C, 75 ’o * H, 5*4 ; As, 19*5 per cent). 

fi^Phenylvinyldimeihylarsine, [Ph CH = CH'AsMe# ] was prepared 
in a similar way as the previous comix>und starting from «a-bromo* 
styrene (36 g.), sodium (9*2 g ), cacodyl bromide (86 g.),-dry benzene 
(200 c.c.) and ethyl acetate (3 c.c,). The reaction was not so vigorous as 
the previous one and no cooling was necessary and the reaction 
was completed by heating the mixture for 5 hours on a water-bath. The 
reaction product was extracted with ether, solvent evaporated off and the 
visconsoff waa distilled nt 225-35'' /5 It is a yellow oil poasesusig an 



m 
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offamve odour. (Pound : C, 57'x ; H. 5*9 ; Ao, 35*9« CioHisAs roqitires 
C« 57'6 ; H, 6'2 ; As, 3605 per cent). 

Grignard Reaction with w-firomorfj'reiie.— v-Bromostjurene (9 g.) 
muted with magnesium (I’ag.) in dry ether (100 c.c.) in presence ot 
methyl iodide and a crystal of iodine- The last trace of m^newnm was 
dissolved hy heating the whole for i hour on a water-bath. Cacodyl 
bromide (9 g.) in ether (ao c.c.) was added dre^ by drc^. Afto the 
addition was omiplete the reaction product was heated on a water-bath for 
3 hours. After decomposition by cold dilute hydrochloric add, the ethereal 
layer was removed and the aqueous layer extracted several times with 
ether. On evaporation of the solvent an oil was obtained which on 
fractionation gave (t) up to 6s''lsmtn., mainly cacodyl bromide, (») and an 
oil at 125-140* /5 mni. The solid residue in the flask on crystallisation from 
akdiol gave shining plates (arsenic-free), m.p. 135®. The second fraction 
was redistilled at i2S-35*/5 mm. (Found : As, 357. CioH is As requires 
As, 36*05 per cent). 

ff-PhenylvinyUrimethylarsonium Iodide, [PhCH = CHAsMesI], pre- 
pared by heating fl-pbenylvinyldimethylarsine with excess of methyl 
iodide, separated as a yellow solid. It was washed with ether and dissolved 
in chloroform. The chloroform extract was concentrated and poured into 
ice-cold ether when needles were obtained, m.p. 155*. It is very soluble 
in methyl alcohol, chloroform, sparingly in carbon disulphide and insoluble 
in benzene, ether and petroleum ether. (Found: As, 21*1. CnHiglAs 
requires As, 21*4 percent). 

Mercuric Chloride Double Salt [Ph CH = CH'AsMeg, HgCls]. — 
Ethereal solutions of mercuric chloride and fl-pheuylvinyldimethylarsine 
in molecttlar pr<H>ortion8 were mixed together and the precipitated solid 
was dissolved in chloroform and reprecipitated by ether, the operation being 
repeated several times. Finally it was crystallised from chlorofoiiu, 
m.p. 131*. (Found: Hg, 41*5. CioHi^AsHg requires Hg, 41*7 per 
cent). 

ttis’P-PheHylvinylmeihylquaternary Arsontum Iodide, (PhCH =CH)» 
AsMel was crystallised from alcohol as needles, m.p. 95*. (Found : As, re'z. 
CssHt« I As requires As, 14'a per cent). 


Syniheris of Arsindole Derivatives. 

t-Chloroarsindole. — tris-/8-nienylvinylaisine (10 g.) and arsenic 
triehloride (35 c.c.) were heated for 7 hours at 180*. Hie reaction prodnet 
sNm treated with exoees of so% hydrochloric add and the oil obtaiaai was 
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diswdved in excess of ether, the ethneal solution washed with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and dried over calcium chloride. The ether was evaporated 
off in an atmosphere carbon dioxide and the oil distilled at i3o-35°/5miu. 
as a light yellow oil with a very irritating odour. [Pound : As, 35*3 ; 
M.W. (cryoscopic in benzene), 316*3. CgHeCl As requires As, 35*3 per 
cent. M.W., zia's]. 

It was identified as i-cbloroarsindole by its methyl derivative (c/. 
Das-Gupta, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1937, 14 , 354) and mercuric chloride 
double salt of the methyl derivative, m.p. and mixed m.p. isi”. 

i-Methylar$indole . — ^A solution of /8-phenylvinyldimethyIarsine in 
dry carbon tetrachloride was saturated with dry chlorine. The solvent was 
removed under reduced pressure and the reinaininR mass was gradually 
heated to 185-90°. Decomposition took place with evolution of methyl 
chloride, volatile chloroarsines, etc. The product was washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and then extracted with ether, the solvent removed and 
the oil distilled at 138-48'' Is mm. This was redistilled at i4o-45’’/s mm. as 
a golden yellow oil. The mercuric chloride addition product melted at 
151*. [Found : As, 39*1 ; M.W. (cryoscopic in benzene), 190‘s. CoH(,As 
requires As, 39*06 per cent. M.W., 192). 

i-Pheny!arsindole.—A mixture of phenylarsenious chloride (9 g.) and 
(0>bromost3n'ene was allowed to stand for 24 hours with caustic soda solution 
(10 g. in 20 c.c. of water) at room temperature. It was then heated for 

10 hours. The mixture was filtered through glass wool and the unaltered 

011 separated and the aqueous layer acidified with excess of hydrochloric 
acid in presence of alcohol. The solution was then saturated with sulphur 
dioxide, when a brown oil separated which was distilled at 165-76'’ /3 mm. 
as a brown oil. It was redistilled at 165-70*/ 3 mm. [Found: As, 39*6 ; 
M.W. (cryoscopic), 251. Ci4HiiAs requires As, 29*5 per cent. M.W,, 

254]. 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr. M. N. Goswami and to Mr. B. C. 
Ray for their keen interest. 


Dsparimknt or AmxtD CracisTay, 
UNIVtaSlTV CoUSGB OF SCIBNCK 
AMD TsCHMOWOV, CAiCUTTA 


Received April 7, 1937. 
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CONDENSATION OF SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE WITH THE 
METHYL ETHERS OF DIHYDRIC PHENOLS. 

By G. A. Dalal and K S. Narocnd. 

Succinic anhydride has f)ccn condensed with anisole and the 
ethers of isomeric cresols by Friedel and Crafts’ method (Rosenmund and 
Schapiro, Afcli, Pharw.f 1934, 272 , 313). Hosimaun {Chem, ZeniiL^ 

II, 663) obtained a dimethoxybwii/oy propionic acid from the conden- 
sation of succinic anhydride with resorcinol dimcthylethci, while Mitter 
and l)c (y Indian C him, Soc , 1935,12, 747) obtained / -3:4-diniethoxy’ 
bellboy Ipropionic acid by the condensation of succinic anhydiide with 
veratrole. Hut m IxHh these cases the icaction does not seem to have 
lieeii studied thoroughly by using different solvents. We have 
now condensed succinic anhydride with the mono* as well as dimethyl 
ethers of dihydnc phenols by Friedci and Crafts' method using different 
solvents and tiie results obtained arc given in the following table* 


Ml tin 1 ittu r used 


\ c ratriiU 


(Uuiittml 


I*r«jduit ubtamed 


Yield of the product in different 
tiol vents. 


a- 1 i-Diim thox^ l>en7o> 1- 
propionu aiid 


44% in nitrobenzene. 

46 in larbon disulphide 
S) in acetylene tetrachloride 


1 >id not I'ondenae under an\ cnnditionii 


Kt sorcinol 

3-2 )-I)inicthux>ben/o>l- 

88 

in nitrobenzene. 

dimethyl ether 

propionic acid 

5‘> 

in catbon diauiphidt. 

• 


60 

in acetylene tctrachJmde, 

Reaorctiiol 

3-2-H vdroxy-4*methoxv- 

40 

in nttrohnuiiane. 

m(>tK>mcth\l ether 

benzovlpropionic acid 

35 

in carbem disulphide. 



40 

in acet>leiie tetrachloride. 

llvdroquinonc 

3-2 .s-Diniethoxybexuoyl- 

70 

in nitrobenzene. 

dimethyl ether 

propiontc acid 

40 

in carbon disulphide. 



45 

in acetylene tetrachloride. 


Hydroquinone Did not itjodetuie under any condittocia 

moMiietliyl ether 



CONDENSATION OK SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE BTC. 40^f 

The ooQftittttioti of the product obtained from veratrole was establi^ed 
fayiOJridatton to veratiic acid. The product from resorcinol dimethyl ether 
could not be oxidised by either alkaline potassium i>ermaiiganate or sodium 
hypochlorite to any dimethoxybenzoic acid. Its constitution was, there- 
fore, established by its synthesis by the action of succinic anhydride on the 
Grignard reagent prepared from 4*iodoresorcinol dimethyl ether. The 
constitution of the product fium resorcinol monomethyl ether follows from 
the fact that on methylation with dimethyl sulphate and caustic soda it 
gives a product, identical with the one obtained by the condensation of 
resorcinol dimethyl ether and succinic anhydride. 'Iliat the side* chain 
-COCH^CH iC(K)H is in oH/io*position to the hydroxyl group is inferred 
from its colour reactions with ferric chloride in which l)ehavi()ur it resembles 
a-hydroxy-4-niethoxy benzoic acid. The constitution of the product 
from hydroquinonc dimethyl ether could not Ixj established by its oxidation 
to dimethyl gentisic acid. Its constitution was, therefore, cstablisheil by its 
synthesis by the action of succinic anhydride on the Grignard reagent pre- 
pared from bromohydroquinone dimethyl ether. 


E X r K K 1 M E N T A 1.. 

General Procedure followed for the Condensation of Succinic Anhydride 
with the Methyl ethers . — Anhydrous alununium chloride (28 g.) was added 
in four lots to succinic anhydride (1*2 mol ), the methyl ether (1*2 mol.) 
and the solvent (100 c.c.) in a round-bottomed llask. Care was taken to see 
ttait tbfe temperature did not rise higher than 40". It was kept at ordinary 
temperattxre'for 4 hours, decomposed by the addition of ice and hydro- 
dilodc acid and distilled with steam to remove the solvent. The solid 
oMahied on cooling was filtered and washed with water. It was then extract- 
ed with dilute solution of sodium carbonate, the extract was boiled with the 
addition of animal charcoal, filtered and acidified. The substance thus 
obtained was filtered^ washed and dried. 

1 t^$t 4 ’*Difnt 1 haxybenzvylpropionic acid, in.p. 162^', is soluble in alcohol 
and add ; lightly soluble in methyl alcohol and chloroform ; 

inaoluble in petrol and benzene. Calcium and barium salts are soluble in 
wnmr and the attner salt soluble in hot water. (Found: C, 60*35; H, 5*95. 
leqniras C, 60*50; H, 5-88 per cent). 

Oxidaiionof the Above Acid. the above acid (1 g.) dissolved in 
a faw C.C. of dilute solution of sodium hydroxide, potassium permanganate 
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(I’s g-) in 40 cx. of water was added. The oxidation was complete 
in half an hour at ordinary temperature. The precipitated MnOt was filtered 
and the filtrate concentrated and acidified. The substance obtained had 
ni.p. 179° and did not depress the m.p. of an authentic specimen ot veratric 
acid. 


Tlic methyl ester is soluble in the usual organic solvents and 
crystallises from dilute acetic acid, m.p Qfj®. (Found : C, 6175 ; H, 6-30. 
C| (HtfiC ijv requires C, 6 i'Qo; H, 6-34 per cent). 

I'liL ethyl t r was crystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. 70°. 
(Found C, ()3-i<i, H,6-S2. CkHihUs requires C, 0316 ; H, 677 per 
cent). 

The scmicarbazoni was a white granular powder, m.p. 180°, soluble 
in hot water. (Found: N, i3‘94. Ci8Hi7()5N3 requires N, i4'24 per 
cent). 

Dutntho\yhenzoylt'ropionic a(td, m.p. 148“, is soluble in 
methyl and ethyl alcohol, chloroform, ethyl acetate, acetic acid and hot 
water. Calcium and Inriuiu salts are soluble in water. The silver and lead 
salts are .soluble in hot water. (Found • C, 60 29 ! H> S'93- Equiv., 236-6 
Cl jllist l.'i requires C, 60*50 ; H, 5-88 i)cr cent. Equiv., 238-0). 

0/ fi-2.4‘Dtmeihoxybenzoylt'ropionic Acid . — To a boiling 
sitsiiension of succinic anhydride (5 g.) in benzene (50 c.c ) was added the 
(Irignard reagent, prepared from 4-iodoresorcinol dimethyl ether (ii g.) 
(Rauffumnn and Kieser, Bir., 1912, M, 2334), magnesium (1-2 g.) and 
dry ether (50 c.c ). It was warmed on a watcr>bath for 15 minutes, decom* 
IK»sed by ice and dilute sulphuric acid. The benzene-ether layer was 
extracted with dilute solution of sodium carbonate. The sodium carbonate 
extract on acidification melted at 135^ It has equivalent wt., 237*0 and 
forms a silver salt soluble in hot water. The mixed m.p. with the product 
from resorcinol dimethyl ether was 147*. The m.p. of the synthetic product 
could not be raised by recrystallisation. 

The methyl ester was a colourless liquid, b.p, aio'/ay mm. ; 
n*,.“=r 54 aa 4 ' (Fomid . C, t>i 82 ; H, 6 37. CisHieO# requires C, 61-90 ; 
H, 6-34 per cent). 

The ethyl ester was a colourless solid, m.p. 70*, soluble in the ntail 
organic solvents but insoluble in petrol. (Found : C, 63*07 ; H, 6*90. 
C hH 1 ,08 requires C, 63-16 ; H, 677 per cent). 
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The semicarboBOHe melted at 160*. (Found : N, m'io. CuHifOgNa 
requires N, i4’a4 per cent). 

fi’5‘Bromo-2:4-ditHelh0xybemoylpr0pionic acid, prepared by bromine* 
ting the parent acid in aqueous solution, had m.p. 178°. It is soluble In 
hot ethyl alcohol and acetic acid and insoluble in petrol, benzene and chloro- 
form. (Found : Br, ss’is: Equiv., jai-o. CiaHisOsBr requires Br, as'xj 
percent. Equiv., siy-o). 

B‘S-NUr0~2:4-dimeih0.xybenzoylpr0pionic acid, prepared by nitrating 
the parent acid in glacial acetic acid, had m. p. 173*. It is 
soluble in hot water, hot methyl and ethyl alcohols and insoluble in chloro- 
form, petrol and benzene. (Pound: N, 4*78 ; Kquiv., aSi’s. CisHisOtN 
requires N, 4‘95 per cent. Hquiv., aSyo). 

P-2-Hydf0xy-4-meth0xybenzoylpf0Pi0nic acid, prepared by the con* 
densation of succinic anhydride with resorcinol monomethyl ether, is 
soluble in hot organic solvents and hot water. It crystallises in fine needles 
from methyl alcohol, m. p. 156''. Calcium and barium salts are soluble 
in water and the silver salt insoluble in water. (P'ound : C, 5873 ; H, 5*45. 
Equiv., 236*0. CnHiaOs requires C, 58*94; H, 5*36 per cent. Equiv., 
224*0). 

The methyl ester is a colourless solid (needles from dilute alcohol), 
III. p. 85°, soluble in the usual solvents but insoluble in petrol. 
(Found: C, 60*30; H, 5*80. C|9Hj4()« requires C, 60*50; H, 5*88 

per cent). 

The ethyl ester, ni. p. 68°, has similar solubilities as the methyl 
ester. (Found: C, 6178; H, 6*50. CisHigOs requires C, fir’qo; H, 
6*35 per cent). 

The semicarbazane is a white granular powder, m. p. 175°, insoluble 
in all solvents. (Found : N, 1473* CisHigOgNs requires N, X 4'94 
percent). 

Methylation af-P-z-Hydraxy-A'tnelhcxybenzoylprapianic Aeid.-^Vbe 
acid (2 g.), dissolved in 10 c.c. of 10 % solution of sodium hydroxide, 
was treated with 2 c,c. of dimethyl sulphate and left overnight. It was 
n gf m treated with the same quantities of dimethyl sulphate and sodinm 
hydroxide and was wanned on a water-bath, cooled and acidified. The 
substance, m. p. 148°, did not depress the m. p. of ^•3:4*dimethoa(y* 
benzoylpropionic add. 

P-2:S-Dimethoxybe«zoyipropionicacid, m.p. 107° (priHnsfrom acetic 
is i K> in N * in hot methyl and ethyl alcdiol and hot water, inaduUe 
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iSiPelroLidilorqfonii and bmacm Calcmm aad barkniMltoam'gtfMbfeiB 
water and the ailver aalt aolttUe in hot water (Found ; <C, ; 

H 5’&i. FQoiv,, 340‘o. CisHtiOs requires Q, do<50 : fi(, 5'«86 par cent. 
Squiv., 238 0). 

fi-2\S’Dimelhoxybenzoylpropionic acid was prepared from btwoMlijrdro- 
quinonoidimethykther (Naetting and Werner, Ben. 1890, >8, gsgo). 

The methyl ester crystallised from hot petrol in squaate plates, 10401. 
54°. (Pound: C, 6 i’ 83 ; H, 6’45 CijHioOs requires C, di-po ; H, '6‘34 
per cent). 

The ethyl ester crystallised from dilute alcohol in needles, m.p. 46'. 
(Pound: C, 63 ’o6 ; H, 6'83. CmHisO^ lequires C, 63'i6 ; H, 677 
percent). 

The lemtcarbosone crystallised from methyl alcohol, m.p. 195''. It is 
insoluble in ethyl acetate, benzene, acetic add, petrdl and chloroform. 
tPoond : N, 13*93. CnH| tOjNs requires N, 14*24 per cent). 

Our thanks an due to Prof. Bokil for his interest in this work and to 
Dr. M. S. Shah lor iacflities 


j|(. K. 8C1SIW1 iMsnnmt, 
GVJABAt Couics, ABiatMUn. 
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QUINAZOUNES PART I. 

Bv TkjBNDEA Nath Ghoshs. 

Bs a- pHtvtotts eommtmicatioH (Gboah, /. IndUm Ckmm^ Sac^ 
ttn). tile ayaliwais of ttie oaMsitw derivative (I) haa baatt daacrifaad. WbeH 
heated with an aromatic amine at 160-170'’, in i>i«aaacadfooppaapaa*dH> 
(cf. Narang and Ray, /. Chrm Soc„ 1031, 976), the compound (I) 
fumiahes the quinazoline (II). In this connection, reference ia made to 
the ^thesis of quinazdines by heating acetoanthranil with various aminaa 
(Anschutz, Schmidt and Greiffonbeig, Ber., 190a, 8S, 348a ; Bagart and 
Bed, /. Amet. Chem Soc , iqra, 81 , 516, and swdMfiwant pap$rt)- 


N N 



(IV) 


When boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the compound' ( 11 ', 
R =» Ph) yields a mixture of hippuric acid and e-aminobenzeniUde (c/. 
Bogert and Seil, /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28 , 890). In order to atudjr 
the cyclisation of the compound (III) to (II), the bydrolyaie of' the 
co mp o un d (I) was tried, so that the corre sp onding acid coold be 
utilised for the preparation of (III). The acid from (I), however, 
could not be obtained, because, as soon as it ia libwated from^ the 
aodhun salt by acid, it at once passes into (I). 

For obvious pharmacological reasons, it seemed (^consideraMe inteivM’ 
to ^ntiieaise a compound of the type (IV), in which on imitttzole ring 
is'fUaed with the quinazoline residue. When heated with o-phansrlanedta*' 
mine at 170-180'’ ih presence of copper powder, the compound (D'yidBtf 
(BP) with the el^ination of two molecules of water (cf. BiaMnas y dt l and' 
Pindar, Hih. Chtm. Acta, 1933, 9 , 535 ; ^>ifh add Fialaer, Bar., 1936; 

* 55 )- 
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Tk (IV) It iteUe towtfdt conoentralbd hydrodiki^ 

■ad fomia bydrodikKide. 

It luH tiMii otMMTved ^t. althoogli tk ostdne derivative (1) readfly 
eoadcoMB with alddi 3 'det is preaeoce of acetic anhydride and fused sodium 
■cettrta (Gtioah, loc. «<.), the qoinazolines (II) and (IV) do not lend 
ildir appanoHy reactive nwfhylene srrmpe for coiukisatioo with rid^iydes 
under tiinflar eonditiont. In both cases, some steric influence may be 
ntponaiUe lor this inactivity. 


Expkkimkntal. 


4-Ktto‘2-bemcylaminomethyt-s~phenyl-3:4‘dihydroguinazi>line ( 11 , R 
Ph). — An intimate mixture of the compound (I, 5*6 g.) and aniline 
(t *9 8 ‘) melted at 185-190* and then copper powder (10 g.) Was added. 

The mass waa heated at ido-iTo* for 4 hours with occasional stirring. 
The dark mass was powdered and washed successively with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and sodium carbonate solution. It was then extracted with 
hot alcohol ; the alcoholic solution yielded on dilution with water a 
brownish solid which was twice crystallised from alcohol (charcoal) in 
colourless rectangular ])latcs, m.p. 205*, yield 3*5 g. (Found ■ N, 1191. 
CjtHiTOgN's requires N, ii'83 percent). It is insoluble in cold dilute 
alkali, but dissolves in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, being precipi- 
tated unchanged on standing or on dilution with water. It remains 
unchanged by the action of acetic anhydiide and fused sodium acetate 

The above compound was boiled with strong hydrochloric acid for 
about a hours and diluted with water. The clear solution was concentrated 
to a small bulk, when a crystalline mass was obtained which was filtered 
aiKl triturated with cold water. The insoluble portion, on crystallisation 
fromhot water, was proved to be hippunc acid. The aqueous solution on 
conoentratioo yielded the hydrochloride (m.p 183-84*) ; the free was 
obtained from the hydrochloride by treatment with aqueous sodium acetate 
aolutHti and crystallised from benzene in colourless needles, m.p. 130*. 
Its identity with o-aminobenzanilide was confirmed by studying its proper- 
ties and finally by analysis. 

4-K«t9-2-benzoylttminometkyl-i-p-tolyl-y.4-dthydToqutHazohne (II, R ■■ 
p-teIyl)'*~The method of prqiaration was tbe same as in the of the 
peevioos compound. The compound cryatalliaed from alcbhol (diarooal) 
in colourleaa rectangular plates, m.p. ips-pfi*. CPannd: N, 11'^. 
CtsHiaOgNs requires pte ozmt). It (a inaohilis in opld dilute. 


aDudif 
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4 ’Keto- 2 -benMoylamin(m 9 thyl- 3 ‘m‘iolyl- 3 :A'iiffyifoquin 9 »eiine (II, R»" 
m-tolyl). — ^The method of preparation was the same as in the case ol the 
ptevitms compound (H, R«phcny 8 - The compound ctyitallilsd from 
alcohol (diarooal) in cohmrleaB rectangular plates, m.p. 177*78^: yloU nearly 
50%. (Found: N, u'50. CasRioOfN} requires N, 11*38 per cent). 
It is insoluble in alkali. 

Condensation of the Compound (I) with o^Phenylenediamine: Forma' 
tion of z-Benzoylaminomethyl-i:4-dihydroquinazoline-y,4-bcntimiHasole (IV). 
— ^An intimate mixture of tile comiwund (I, 3*6 g.) and o-phenylenedi- 
amine (2*2 g.) was melted at 190* and then copper powder (10 g.) was added. 
'Fbe mass was heated at 170-180*’ for 4 hours. The dark mass was powder- 
ed and treated with cold dilute hydrochloric acid. The acid solution was 
filtered and treated with excess of sodium bicarbonate solution. The solid, 
thus obtained, was dried and extracted with absolute alcohol: the alcoholic 
solution, on dilution with water, gave a biownish crystalline precipitate 
which was twice crystallised from alcohol (charcoal) in coiourless needles, 
m.p. 211-12*’, yield 2-5 g. (Found : C, 74*78 ; H, 4*88 ; N, 16*12. 
C2aHifl()N4 requires C, 75*0: H, 4*54 ; N,is*9i per cent). It is insoluble 
in cold dilute alkali It does not contain any diazotisable amino group 
and does not form any acetyl derivative with acetic anhydride. It does not 
condense with phenyl tsocyanate, indicating thereby the absence of any free 
amino group 

The above compound dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid and the 
solution, on evaporation, yields the hydrochloride in the form of colotuless 
plates, m.p. 225-31°. The hydrochloride was found contaminated with 
slight gummy matter, which, however, could not be removed several 
crystallisations. When treated with aqueous sodium bicarbonate solution, 
it yields the original compound (IV). The compound (IV) has Ixsen found 
to remain stable when boiled with concentrated hydrochloric add for about 
45 minutes, the above hydrochloride lieing formed by this treatment. 

Condensation of the Compound (I) with o-Nitroaniline . — ^Following 
the above method, the condensation was tried in presence of copper powder 
at 170-180*' and at higher temperatures, but the eondensation could not 
be effected. 

My thanks are due to Prof. P. C Guha for his kind interest in this 
investigation. My thanks are due to the Lady Tata Memorial Trust for the 
award of a scholarship. 

DFPARTMINt or OaCAKIC CUSMJSIRV, 

IMDMM Imnrun or Sctikcii, Received June sg, 1947. 
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STUDIES ON THE FORMATION OF DYES DERIVED 
FROM e OXYQUINOUNE ALDEHYDES AND FROM 
2.0XYANTHRAQUIN0NE ALDEHYDE. 

By Susit Kumak Ray. 

Little investigations api^ear to have •been made both on triphenyl- 
inethane as well as on pyronine dyes containing quinoline or anthraquinone 
nucleus. These dyes are of much interest on account of the presence of 
tlie condensed and heterocyclic ring systems. In the present paper some 
interesting pyronine and triphenylmethane dyes derived from 5- and 
7*aldehydo«8-oxyquitioline and from i-aldehydo-2-oxyanthraquinone have 
been described. 

5-Aldehydo*8-oxyquinoline and 7'aldehydo-8*oxyquinoline were prepared 
by the action of chloroform on 8-oxyquinoline in presence of alkali, while the 
i-aldchydo-2‘Oxy anthraquinone >%as prepared similarly from 2-oxy'antfaraqui' 
none (c/. Sen and Ray, J Jndtan i hem* Soc , 1932, 9 . 174). By the condensa- 
tion of the quinoline aldehydes with dimethylaniline and also with resorcinol 
in |>reacnce of concentrated hydrochloric acid as the condensing agent, dyes 
of triphenylmethane type have bcjcn obtained, the leuco-bases on oxidation 
with lead peroxide in the usual w*ay give the corresponding carbinols. The 
condensation with o-cresotinic acid has been effected in presence of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid The leuco-base obtained, when oxidised with nitrosyl 
sulphate, dyes silk and wool a beautiful orange shade. The dimethyl- 
aniline compound dyes wool and silk, from dilute acetic acid bath, a deep 
blue shade, while the resorcin compound produces a magnificent golden 
yellow shade. Pyronine dyes have been obtained by condensing the 
aldehydes with diethyl m-aminophenol and with resorcinol in presence of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The diethyl- m-amiuo compound produces a 
reddish violet shade on wool and silk, while the compound with resorcinol 
dyes silk and wool a delightful reddish orange shade. It is of interettt to 
note that when the pytone ring is not closed (t.e., as in the condensation 
between the aldehyde and resorcinol in presence of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid) silk and wool are dyed a golden yellow shade, while by closing the 
pyronc ring the colour is deepened to reddish orange. 

i-Aldehydo-a-oxyanthraquinone has also been successfully condensed 
with (i) dimethylaniline, using hydrochloric acid as the condensing agent ; 
(ti) <Haesotinic ackt and (ttt) diethyl m-amin^^henbl in presence of concen- 
trated salphuric acid, It has been noticed that the C^O groups in the 
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anthraquinone ring do not react in these condensations. The compound 
with dimethylaniline, on oxidation with lead peroxide, dyes silk a delightful 
bluish violet shade while a greenish blue shade is pioduced on wool. The 
diethyKm-amino compound produces a reddish violet shade on wool and 
silk, while the compound with o-cresotinic acid, on oxidation with uitrosyl 
sulphate, dyes silk a light yellow and wool a deep yellow shade which 
changes to reddish shade by after-chroming. 

As the methods of preparation and properties of the corresponding 
condensation products oi 5- and 7-aldehydo*8-oxy quinolines arc identical, 
only those of 7-aldehydo-8«oxyquinoline have been given in Table I. 

Expkrimentai. . 

Table I. 

Dyes derived from y-aldehydo-S^oxyquinolinc. 

Prucednre and analysis. 

Aldehvde h g ) and dlmethvUnlline k c.c.) were heated 
on a boiling water-bath for 30 honra with freonent addition 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid (5 c.c. in all) ; the solu- 
tion was made alkaline, distilled in steam, filtered and 
acidified with HCl and reprecipitated with ammonia. 
It crystallised from chloroform as a bluish green powder, 
mp. 177*, yield 70^. It is insoluble in water, 
alcohol and ether ; easily soluble in chloroform The 
carbinol base dyes silk and w’ool a deep blue shade from 
dilute acetic acid bath (Found : N, lo’Tfi. CnUpOSi 
requires N, 10*58 per cent). 

Aldehyde (a g ) and resorcinol (4 g.) were heated with 
concentrated HCl (10 c.c.) for 30 hours and treated in the 
same manner as atx)ye The compound, precipitated with 
ammonia is a faint yeltew powder. It crystallised front 
alcohol In black shining plates, m.p. 148*, yield theoretical. 
It is insoluble in water, ether andchlo^orm; sparingly 
soluble in acetone and acetic add; moderately soluble 
In hot alcohol. The carbinol base dyes wool and silk a 
greenish yellow shade. (Found : N, 3’87. CffHxrOiN 
requires N, 373 per cent). 

Aldehyde (2 g.) and o-cresotinic acid (3*5 g.) when stirred 
with ccmcentrated sulphuric acid (xa g.) for 5 hours at 
room temp, gayc a liquid product which was oxi- 
dised with nitrosy] sulphate in the usual way ; the mixture 
poured into water ana filtered. It is soluble in sodium 
oicarbonate and insoluble in most organic solvents. It is 
a yellowish powder, m.p. above 350*. It dyes wool and silk 
an orange lAade. 

Diethy] m-aniinophenoL Aldehyde (a g ) and diethyl-m-aminopbebol (3 g.) when 

heated with concentrated sulphuric acid (ao c.c.) in an 
oil-bath for 4 or 5 bonrs at 130-130* gave a product which 
was treated with water and filtered. The filtrate was 
basified with ammonia when a reddish violet powder 
was obtained. It crystallised from alcohol as a violet 
powder softening at 80*, yield 90%. It is easily soluble 
in alcohol (pink solution with slig fciy violet fioorscence) ; 
sparingly soluble in ether ; insomble in petrol^m ether 
and cnkMofonn. It dyes dik and wool a reddish violet 
shade. (Found : N, 9*3. CtiHstO|N requires N, 87 per 
cent). 


Condensation with 
I>imeth>laniline- 


Resorcinol. 


o-Cresotinic acid. 
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CdodniiftHod Htth 

BeNordnol in prtacncc 
of H18O4. 


Procedure imd anal>nii«* 

A mixture of aldehyde (2 g.) and resorcinol (4 g.) 
when heated with concentrated H1SO4 in the usual manner 
yielded a reddish powder which crystall^ from 
alcohol in black shining plates melting at 86-87*, yield 
theoretical* It ia easily soluble in akobol (ocange^d sohi- 
tioo with yellowish green fluorescence) ; soluble in alkali 
with green fluorescence It dyes wool and silk an orange- 
red shade. (Found : N, 4 01 C^HigOsN requires N, 37 
per cent). 


Tabls II' 


Dyes derived frotn t-aldehyd(h2*oxyanthraquinonc. 


I>itiieth\laniline. 


DiethybfM-aminrjphenoI. 


0 CrcNottnic acid 


A mixture of aldeh>de 12 g.) and dimeth^laniline 
<3 c.c.) when heated on a boiling water-bath with con- 
centrated HCl (5 c.c.) and treated in the usual 
way gave a product which crystallised from alcohol as 
bluish green niicroc> stalline poudtT, m. p. 78** 
yield 70%. It is insoluble in uater and Mtroleum ether; 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and etner; modcratelv 
soluble in cblorofonn. The carbinol base dyes silk 
and wool a bluish violet shade. (Found • N, 5-8%. 
C||H||C^i requires N, 5’8 per cent). 

Aldehyde (2 g ) and dicthvl m-aminc^henol (3 g. > 
when heated with concentrated HsSO| and treated 
anlNicqnentl> as in tlie preceding compound gave a 
violet product which crystallised from dilute alcohol as 
a violet powder, m.p. 135®, yield 90% It is insoluble in 
water , easih soluble in alcohol (pink), ether (yelbw soln.l, 
chloroform and acetone and insoluble in petroleum ether. 
It dyes wool and silk a reddish violet shade. (Found 
N, 5'2i . Cj|Il3|0|N| requires N, 4*99 per cent) . 

The condensation was eflected in the same manner as 
with 7-a1dehydo‘8-ox> quinoline The product was a 
yellowish powder insoluble in most OTganic solvents 
hence it could not be purified for analysis It d>es wool 
and silk a yeUowisb shade which beiximes reddish on 
after-chroming. 


Tlic author takes this opportunity of expressing his indebtedness to late 
l*rof. R. N. Sen for the kind interest he took in the work. 


Chemical Labokatok^, 

PMSStl>lvNC>* COUKliL, 

CAixtmA ticcfind Aovaubcr 17, 1936. 



TERP^E COMPOUNDS. PART I SYNTHETIC STUDY 
ON THE STRUCTURE OF AZULENE 


By Nripkndra Nath Chatterjkk. 


Two structural fortnulse (I) and (II) have been suggested for the blue 
pigment which is associated with the high boiling fractions of certain 
volatile oils (Kremers, /. Amcr. Chem Soc., 1923, <8717,; Ruzicka and 
Rudolf, Helv. Chim, Acta, 1926, 9 , 118; Ruzicka and van Veen, Annalen, 
178 , 70; Ruzicka and Haagen-Smit, I{eh\ Chim. Acta, 1931, If, 1929, 
1104 ; Birrel, J. Amet. Chcfn. Soc., 1934, 86, 1248; 1935, 87 , 883; Melville, 
ibid., 1933, 85 , 3288; Birrel, tbid., 1935, 87 , 893). The structure (I) was 
advocated by Kremers (ioc. fit.) and (II) by Ruzicka and Haagen-Smit {he. 
cit.) as explaining many known facts concerning the sut)stancc. 

Preliminary experiments which have been carried out iu this direction 
with the object of synthesising (I) are now described. 

Ethyl A^-tetrahydrobenzoate is condensed with ethyl sodio-cyanoacctatc, 
and the resulting sodio derivative is allowed to react with ethyl bromoace* 
tate, when ethyl i-carbethoxyryf/ohexane*2-a*cyanosuccinate (III) is 
obtained (if. Bardhan and Chattel jec, /. Chem. Soc., I935» 479 )* This 
on hydrolysis gives i-carboxyryr/ohexane-2-succinic acid (IV). The ethyl 
ester of the above acid is cyclised with granulated sodium to yield ethyl 
(0.3 :4-6iVyr/a)-nonan-2-one-3 :4-dicarlx)xylate (V). This on hydrolysis 
gives the required (o . 3 :4-6/ryfW-nonan-2-one-4-carboxylic acid (VI). 
The corresponding keto-ester is treated w ith methyl magnesium iodide 
to yield a neutral product (VII), which on dehydrogenation with 
selenium probably furnishes (VIIIJ. 


C(Me),, (Me)2 CHj 



ttV) * (V) 


CN 



COgH 
CHt CH 


CH, 

(VI) 
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(VIII) 


Experiments on similar lines are in progress ^ith p-mcthylcyclo- 
hexatione for the synthesis of the compound (I) given above. 


Kxpkrimentai.. 

Eihyl ^^•‘ictraliydrobemoatc Mas prepared accoiding to the following 
method in good yield. cyr/oHexanone (loo g.) was shaken with a solution 
of sodium bisulphite (200 g.) in water (250 c.c ) and the mixture was cooled 
in ice and gradually treated with a solution of potassium cyanide (Sog.j 
in water (150 c.c.). After 2 hours the cyanohydrin was extracted with 
ether, washed with water and then with a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride, dried (anhydrous sodium sulphate), and the solvent removed w'ith 
the addition of 2 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. The crude cyanohydrin 
was reduxed with 5-6 volumes of concentrated hydrochloric acid (d i*iy) 
for 7 hours on the steam-bath and the hydroxy-acid extracted with ether, 
yield 105 g. The hydroxy*acid (50 g.) was treate*d with phosphorus 
lientachloride (140 g.) and heated on the water-bath for about 12 hours. 
The reaction product was cooled, iiourcd into ice-cold absolute alcohol 
(aoo c.c.) and left overnight. It was then diluted with water and the 
chloro-ester (too g ) was refluxed with alcoholic potash (100 g. in 300 
c.c. of alcohol) for about 2 hours on the water-bath. After dilution, alcohol 
was removed on the water-bath as completely as possible, the brown solution 
cooled, filtered and acidified with liydrodiloric acid, and the product 
collected in^ether, dried and ether removed; yield 35 g. Ethyl A^-letrahydro- 
benzoate was prepared by a refluxing a mixture of the acid (x6i g.), absolute 
alcohol (400 c.c.) and concentrated H8SO4 (61 c.c.) for 6 hours, b.p. 
96 */xo mm., yield 165 g. 

Ethyl i^Catheihoxycyclohexane^i-^^cyanosucctnaie (lH). — A solution 
of sodium (4*6 g.) in absolute alcohol (75 c.c.) was cooled in ice and gradually 
mixed with ethyl cyanoacetate (22*6 g.). After half an hour ethyl A ^-tetra* 
hydrobenzoate (33*6 g.) was added, and the mixture refluxed on the steam- 
bath for 44 hours. The brownish jcrystalline mass, consisting of the 
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sodio derivative of the condensation product, was cooled in ice and treated 
with ethyl bromoacetate (33’6 g,), the mixture being finally heated for 6 
hours. After cooling, the product was poured into water, and the oil 
extracted with ether, washed, dried, and fractionated under reduced 
pressure. Ethyl i-carbethoxycyc{ohex8ne>3>a-cyanosuccioate had b. p. 
304-306* /4 mm., 3neld 45 g. (Found: C, 6i’i; H, 7’6. CiaHs70eM 
requires C, 6i’i: H, 7‘6 per cent). 

Elhyl i-Carboxycyclohexane-2~succinale (IV). — A solution of the above 
cyano-ester (III, 40 g.) in concentrated sulphuric acid (45 c.c.) was diluted 
with water (320 c.c.) and tefluxed for 50 hours on a sand-bath. Practically 
the whole of the acid went into solution. After cooling, the mixture was 
diluted with water and extracted with ether. The gummy acid (30 g.) 
obtained was converted by the alcohol vapour method into ethyl i-carboxy- 
cyc2ohexane-2-sucdnate, a colourless limpid oil, b. p. i77*-i85°/7 mn«., 
yield 25 g. (in a typical experiment 65 g. of acid, 120 c.c. of absolute alcohol, 
12 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid were treated and 3 litres of alcohol 
vapourised for 4 hours). (Found; C, 62-5; H, 8-5. CjrHggOo requires 
C, 62*1: H, 8‘S3 per cent). 

Ethyl (o;y.4‘‘hicyc\o)-Nonan-3-one-3:4-dicarboxylate (V).— The above 
ester (IV, 8 g.) was heated with granulated sodium (I'a g.) and benzene 
(25 c.c.) until the whole of the sodium disappeared (2 hours). After 
cooling, the product was treated with cold dilute sulphuric acid and the 
benzene layer was washed with aqueous sodium carbonate and with water, 
dried, and evaporated. The residue gave a violet colouration with ferric 
chloride. The ester was obtained as a colourless oil, b.p. i88°/8mm., 
yield 4 5 g- (Found; C, 63-4; H, 8 0. Ci 8 H»* 0 » requires C, 63 8; H, 
7-8 per cent). 

(o:3:4-hicyclo)-Nonan-2-one-4-carboxylic Acid (VI).— The product (28 g.) 
was refluxed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid (30%) for 12 hours ; the 
cooled solution was saturated with ammonium sulphate and repeatedly 
extracted with ether and the extract washed with water. On removing 
ether the keto-acid crystallises, m.p. 136*, yield 18 g. (Found: C, 6s'8; H, 
7 6. CfoHiiOa requires C, 65-0 ; H, 7 6 per cent). 

The semicarbazone crystallised from alcohol, m p. 220*. (Found: N, 
17-2. Cji Hi tOjNs requires N, i 7'5 per <»>♦)• 

The ethyl ester was prepared by refluxing a solution of the kcto^icid (VI, 
18 g.) in absolute alcohol (68 cc.), saturated at 0° with hydrochloric 
add gas and working up the product in the usual manner, b.p. i43-44*/8mm. 
(Pound: C, 68-5 ; H, CitBi tOg requires C, 68 5; H, 8-5 per cent). 
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The semicarbazane crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 159°. (Potmd: N, 
15-6. C) jHa iObNs requires N, 157 per cent). 

Ethyl yUethyl- (0:3:4- bicyclo)-n<»»an- z-one-s-^-dicarboxylate . — ^The 
ester of the compound (IV) (8 g.) was cyclised with sodium (I'a g.) in benzene. 
The prodfict was cooled in ice and gradually treated with excess of methyl 
iodide and the whole warmed until neutral. The mixture was treated with 
cold water and the benzene layer seimrated, dried and distilled, ethyl 3- 
methyl-(o;3:4-b«cycJo)-nonan-2-one-3:4-dicarboxylate being obtained as a 
colourless oil, h.p. i74°/7mm., yield 4 g. It did not give a colouration with 
ferric chloride. (Found: C, 64’9 ; H, 8-i. Cj 6Ha405 requires C, 64’8 H, 
8’i per cent). 

Action of Methyl Magnesium Iodide on Ethyl (o:3:4-6/cyclo)-nonan-2- 
one-4-carboxylate: Formation of Compound (VII). — 'Fhe ester (10 g.), diluted 
with dry ether (10 c.c.), was slowly added to a solution of methyl magnesium 
iodide (prepared from 3‘6 g- of magnesium in 100 c c. of dry ether and 11 c.c. 
of methyl iodide) cooled in ice-water. After standing for 12 hours at the 
ordinary temperature the product was decomposed with ice and dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The solution was extracted ten times with ether and the 
extract was washed with water, dried and evaporated. The brown 
residue was boiled with a solution of potassium hydroxide (10 g.) in water 
(10 c.c.) and alcohol (go c.c.) for i hour; the alcohol was removed as com- 
pletely as possible and the residue diluted with water and repeatedly 
extracted with ether, yield 4 g. The neutral product thus obtained exhibits 
bluish fluorescence in ethereal solution, b.p. i54”/4mm. (Found: C, 74-4; 
H, 107. CisHjiOt requires C, 73-6; H, 11-3 per cent). 

i-iaoPropylidene-ymethylindcne (VTII).— The neutral product (VII) 
was heated with selenium at 300-320* for about 29 hours. The product 
(probably a mixture) was extracted with ether and after removing 
the solvent fractionated and a small quantity of a substance at 
145-48*/ II mm. was collected and crystallised from methyl alcohol, 
m.p. 49°. (Found: 0,90-5; H, 80. Calc, for CjsHm : €,91-7; H, 8 2 
per cent).. 

My sincere thanks are due to Professor P. C. Mitter for encouragement 
and advice during the course of this work. 


Sir Rashbshari Ghosh Laboratories, 
ONuaRSiTY Coiur.E or Science anu 
Technolooy, Caicitita. 
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SYNTHESIS OF SUBSTANCES RELATED TO CAPSAICIN. 

Bt P. C. Mittbk and Sodhie Chandka Ray. 


Hie naturally occurring pungent principles like piperine, capsaicin, 
faga r a mid e, spilanthol, pellitorine etc., are found to possess in common the 
argrl amide -N-CO* linking, the amine being either primary or second* 
ai^. It may be purely aliphatic, viz., isobutylamine in fagaramide or 
fat*aromatic like vanillylamine (in capsaicin) or heterocyclic like piperidine 
(in piperine). The acid is either aliphatic or fat-aromatic and in all the 
naturally occurring pungent principles, hitherto investigated, contains at 
least one ethylenic linkage. 



(Piperine) 

MeO 

■HQ<^ ^CHa-NH-CO--(CHa)4-CH=CH-CH Meg. 

(Capsaicin) 


Me 

Me 


^H-CHg-NH-CO-CHaCH— 

(Fagaramide) 


— () 


c5- 



M( 


%CH -CHs-NH-CO -(CH,)i-CH=CH-CH 

m/ II 


(Spilanthol) 

Mev 

^H-CHg-NH-CO-CoHts 


CH-(CH,)t-Me 


Me 


(Peliitorine, position of doable bonds unknown.) 


A number <rf qmthetic pungent principles have also been prepared and 
studied. ThusScholte (Ber., 1895, 1196) has found that the homologues 

of piperine and further the piperidide of methylene cafieic acid have got the 
piperine taste. 

Nehon ij. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 1115 » * 930 , 42» 597 I Nelson 
and Dawson, 1933 , 41, stygl after establishing the constitution of capsaicin 

4 
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prepared and studied the vanillylamides of acetic^ prc^ioniCi butyric, 
tsebutyric, n*hexoic, n*beptoic, H-octoic, tipuouoic, u-d^kv GS^tpif ^ Mpd 
A*'-andecyletiic acids. He found that the pungency as determinea fay 
Pearson's method iPharm. 19x9, 108 , 78) increased until it reached a 
maximum in n-nonovanillylamide and then decreased as the molecular 
weight increased. 

Ott and Zimmerman (Annalen, 1921, 128 , 314) found that the vanill^* 
amides of unsaturated acids, especially oleovanillylamide, were very pungent 
while stearovanillylamide was tasteless. So they concluded that the pun* 
gency was associated with unsaturation in the acyl group* They also 
prepared the bcnzylamide as well as the methoxy- and h3rdroxybenzylamide 
of undecylenic acid and found that while the benzylamide and medioxy* 
benzylamide were tasteless, 2-hydroxy- and 4-hydroxybenzylamide8 were 
pungent. 

Nelson (loc, cti,) as well as Lapworth and Royle (/. Chem. Soc-^ XQig, 
118, 1109) prepared the methyl ether of capsaicin and found that it was 
much less pungent than capsaicin. Nelson and Dawson Hoc cit.) had shown 
that capsaicin and hydrogenated capsaicin were equally pungent At least 
in this case, the refore, unsaturation has no influence on pungency. 

Jones and Pyman (/ Chem. Soc., 1925, 187 , 2588) using mainly 
Nelson's method (/ Amcr Chem. Soc., 1919, II, 2121) prepared the 
vanillylamides of various acids including aliphatic norma! and branched 
chain acids, benzoic acid, saturated w-phenyl-fatty acids and halogeno- 
acetic acids llesides they prepared substituted benzylamides of n-nonoic 
and A "-undecylenic acids They observed that while the vanillylamides 
of saturated phenyl fatt> acids were pungent, benzovanillylamide was only 
faintly so Cinnaniovanillylamide w^as practically tasteless, while its dihydro 
derivative w’as pungent. Some of the aliphatic acid compounds were pun- 
gent, while others were practically devoid of pungency. Of the substituted 
benzylamides of the acids mentioned above, those containing phenolic 
hydroxyl groups were pungent, while methoxy and methylenedioxy 
compounds were tasteless. 

We have synthesised a number of acylated tsobutylamines to see if the 
pungency deiiends in any way on the lengths of the carbon chains, on the 
position of the double bonds, if any, and also on the character of the acids, 
aliphatic or aromatic or fat aromatic. 

Our conclusions are as follows : — 

(i) txoButylamides of A<^.heptenoic and A*-nonenoic acids aze equally 
strongly pungent, n-Heptotxobutylamide is next in order of pungency, 

which therefore decreases to aotne^egteiit with sataiatioot * ^ 
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(2) Beiizofsotnitylamfde is also very pungent but anisoisobutylamide 
tnractically devoid of pungesey. 

(3) The trobutyiamide of n-hexoiC| A**hexenoic, n^octoic, A**octenoic 
and A‘ -decylenic acids are equally pungent but the pungency is of a lower 
order, 

{4) The irobutylamide of A*^-undecylenic acid is very feebly pungent 
hence the pungency decreases when the acyl chain is long and the unsatu- 
rated linking remote from the -N-CO- group- 

E)CPBgIMENTAL. 

n-Hexoisohutylamide.-<:apToic acid (i mol., 12 g.) andthionyl chloride 
(8 c.c.) were taken in a flask (250 ex.) fitted with a condenser, dropping 
funnel and CaCla guard tubes. It was warmed on the water-bath and shaken 
from time to time until the evolution of gases ceased. The flask was cooled 
in ice and nearly 100 c c. of sodium-dried benzene were added. uoButylamine 
(a moL, IS g.) was added drop by drop from the tap funnel, the flask being 
vigorously shaken after each addition. It was allowed to stand overnight 
and then warmed on the water-bath for about i hour. After cooling, water 
added and then the flask was warmed on the water-bath for about J hour. 
Finally the ofly layer was extracted with ether and washed successively 
with water, very dilute hydrochloric acid, water, soda solution and finally 
again with water. After drying over anhydrous calcium chloride, the 
ether-benzene mixture was distilled off from a water-bath. The residue was 
kept in a vacuum desiccator for a day and then distilled at mm. 

(Pound ; N, S'22. CiqHsiON requires N, 819 pei cent). 

A^-Hexenolaohutylamide. — Hexenoic acid was prepared by condensing 
n-butylaldehyde with malonic acid in presence of piperidine and purified 
accofdingto the method of Fittig (Ber., 1894, 27 , 2667). The acyl chloride pre- 
pared in the usual manner was condensed with isobutylamine without a solvent 
at it was found thgt when anhydrous ether or benzene was used the yield of 
the amide was very poor. It boiled at (Found * N, 8 27. 

‘ CioHiaON requires N, 8'a8 per cent). 

n-He^fmsohafylawtde."— n-Heptoic acid was prepared by oxidising 
Qisiantbol acoordipg to the method of Grimshaw and Schorlemmer {Annalen, 
1873, 141). The chloride of the acid was condensed with wcbutylamine 

in presence of dry benzene. It boils at 130® /7 mm. (Found : N, 7*93. 

Cl iHtaON requires N, 7*57 cent). 

A*-Hs^te«oiaohi*iytomule.— Oenantfiylic acid was converted into a. 
bromoenanthylic according to the method of Rupe, Ronus and Ixtz 
3903, U, 4368). The hromo-ester was converted into A».heptenoic ester 
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by the method of Crossly and LeSnenr (/. Chem. Soc., 1899, 70 , 166). The 
hitter gave on hydrolysis heptenok acid, b.p. 20 mm. !11ie amide 

was prepared in the usual manner, b.p. i4o*/4mm. (Pound : N, 7*49. 
CiiHtiON requires N, 7*65 percent). 

n-Octoisobutylamide. — ^The chloride of caprylic acid was condensed 
with Mobutylamine in the usual manner, b.p. 155* /8mm. (Found : N, 7*32 . 
CisHjsON requires N, 7’03 per cent). 

A^'Ockmoisobwtyhimide.— Caprylic acid was converted into a*bromo> 
caprylic ester according to the method of Auwers and Bemhardi (Ber., 1891, 

M, 2223) and the broino>ester converted into A*-octenoic acid according to 
Crossley and LeSucor Hoc. cil.). The ester gave on hydrolysis A*.octenoic 
acid, which was condensed with trobutylamine in the usual manner, b.p. 
i50®/4 min. (Found : N, 7-22. CisHjsON requires N, 7*11 per cent). 

A*-Nonenoiaobutylamide. — ^A*-Nonenoic acid was prepared according 
to the method of Harding and Weizmann {J. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97 , 3<h) and 
purified by the hypoiodous acid method (Bougault, Compt. rend., 1904, 189 , 
864). The amide prepared in the usual manner boils at i7o*/7 n.ffl. 
(Found ; N, fi'qo. Ci 3H23ON requires N, 6’63 per cent). 

A''-Decylcnoisobutylamide. — ^Distillation of n*hexylparaconk acid, 
prepared according to the method of Pittig (Annalen, 1885, 287 , 90) yielded 
A^-decylenic acid, the chloride of which was condensed with kobutylamine, 
b.p. iss°l4 mm. (Found : N, 6'o6. Ci4HstON requires N, 6*22 per cent). 

A"-Undecylenoiaobutylamtde. — ^A'-Undecylenic acid was prepared 
from castor oil according to the method of Jones and Pyman (loc. cii.). 
A'-Undecylenotrobutylamide boils at 175 ‘/5mm. (Pound: N, 5*89. 
CioHteON requires N, 5'86per cent). 

Benzoyl, anisoyl and cinnamoyl chlorides were condensed with kobutyl- 
amine in the usual manner. Bemdsobutylamide, melts at 55* (Found : N, 
8*13. C] iHisON requires N, 7*91 per cent). AnisoiaobutyUmide melts at 
io5-io 6” (Found : N, 6*93. CisHstOsN requires N, 6*76 per cent). 
Cinnamoiaobutylamide melts at 1x4* (Found : N, 6.98. CnHirON requires 

N. 6*90 per cent). 

The pungency was determined by Pearson’s method (toe. cii.) in eahh 
case. Alcdiolic solutions {1%) of the compounds were prepared. Prom 
each solution, a known volume was ptpetted out and diluted with , ah e^hal 
volume of alcohol. A few drops were placed on the tongue and the leeolt 
noted. The dilution was continued until a few drops when pnt Oh tlie 
tongue did not produce any perceptible effect 

Chuocai. iMomiaotx, 

UMiviaaiTY Couaci oe SasNci RcceffiMt 

AND TKHMOIOGV, Cucom. - ... .,.13<T7 



ON THE PHOTOBROMINATION OF ACETYLENE 
DICHLORIDE IN THE GASEOUS PHASE. 


By J. C. Ghosh, S. K. Bhattacharvya and 
M. L,. Na&asihha Md^thi. 

It is well known that the nnimolecular velocity constant of decom* 
position of nitrogen pentoxide in the gaseous phase and in various solvents 
is the same at the same temperature. This relation also holds good in the 
case of another unimolecular reaction — racemisation of pinen^. But the 
number of cases, in which a comparative study of reactions in the gas 
phase and in solutions of some inert solvents has been made, is very small. 
In a previous paper (Z. physikal. Chem., 1936, B, 8S, 145) Ghosh and 
Bhattacharyya have studied the photobromination of acetylene dkhloride 
in solution of carbon tetrachloride in 406, 436 and 54611/1 and in the 
gaseous phase in 436/1/1 only. They have shown that the kinetics of the 
photobromination are the same in the gaseous phase as well as in solution 
of carbon tetrachloride, only the reaction in the gas phase has been found 
to be about 30 times faster than that in solution of carbon tetrachloride. 

The object of the present investigation was to make a thorough 
comparative study of the same reaction in 546/1/1. 


Expbrimbntal. 

In these experiments the reaction was followed by measuring t^e 
pressure change. The green light (546/1/1) was isolated from a mercury 
point-O'lite lamp by means of suitable " Zeiss monochromat " filters^ The 
apparatus is shown in Pig. i. The reaction vessel C is a quattz 
cylindrical cell with {dane parallel faces fused on (xi cm. in length aid 
S' cm. in diameter) and provided with two side-tubes bent at right angles 
and with ends grounded. One of the side*tubes is connected with the 
reservoirs of bromine and acetylene dichloride through vacuum stop>0oeks 
''Pi, Tf, Ts and Te and bulbs D| and Dg by fine capillaty tubings. 
Anariww oonnectJca is made to the pump through a shqHiodc Tg. The 
‘ether aide-tube is connected to the pressure gauge. 

The preSMise ^paqie consists of a sohdratk ackl manometer wMia 
.httlhbl0wa>in one end, which is connected to the pump thrangh e stop- 
Tg. Vacuum grease containing rubber was saturated with ***^*"^ 
vapour for about a month before use. r •>'' 1 
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Pig. X 



[ A— reaervoir of btomitie , B— rewrvoir of acetylene dichioride , C— reaction cell ; 
Fi— CnSOi filter, F|— Zeiaa monochromatic filter, K— thermostat , L— convex lens, 
V—manonieter , S— point'o-lite lamp , T]-T(— stoixoeks ] 


The reaction vesael u contained in a thermostat K provided with a 
qiiBitc window W throngh which light &lls on the reaction cdl- The 
tanpcBBtiire of the bath was kept constant to within o'l”. 

The last trace of air was removed from the apparatus fay repeated 
waahintwitfa thev^wor of bromine and acetylene dichioride which do 
not react in the dai^. 

Prelhnitiaiy experiments showed that on an undean surface there was 
Mmetimea no reactioa and where there was a reactkxi it p r o cee d e d 
Itregnlarly* For this, the reaction vesael was carefnliy waabed alter each 
eMftarfaneat witii thronuc add, caustic soda eolation and hydrochloric 
'^KlUi flUtiA with water, etiier and pure earboo letradiloiUa, 

and Uiettdkkdhyaaddag dear air throogh Ihis by «{ an ^Uent 


VfBOTOBMHllIiLTKm OF MSBOnJSm OlOHIiOBIDB 4/iSl' 

Merck’s extra pure " Reagent ” bromine and Kahlbanm’s aoetyletie 
dichloride were used throughout the investigation. 

The intensity of incident radiation was measured by means of a Mdl 
thermopile and a Moll galvanometer, calibrated against a staiidard lamp 
tested by the ” Bureau of Standards'*. The intensity of absorbed radiatko 
was calculated by knowing the intensity of the incident radiation from the 
existing data on the extinctimi coefficient of bromine in the gaaeons stats 
made by Gray and Style (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1930, AIM, 603). These 
authors found that the extinction coefficient of bromine vapour, 
calculated with the gram mols per litre as the unit concentration and 
using logarithm to the base 10, was 39*6 for 546/111. 


The Velocity Constant of the Reaction- 

The constants in these experiments are calculated according to the 
simple rmimolecular equation. 


K 


2‘3 

t 


logio 


-In- 

Po-X 


where po denotes the initial partial pressure of bromine and 
pressure of bromine after time t seconds. 

All the experiments were done with the partial pressures of bromine 
less than its saturated vapour pressure at the same temperature, saturated 
vapour pressure of bromine being 26'45 cm. of Hg at 30® (Ramsay and 
young, /. Chem. Soc., 1886, M, 453). 

It was always found that the values of K remained constant for 
sometime and then began to diminish slightly with time. This is probably 
due to the diminution of the concentration of the absorbing bromine. 


Effect of Varying the Concentration of Bromine on the Velocity 
of'Reaction. 

Table L 

A*” 546/1/1. Temperature"' 30*. /q— I ntensity of incident radiatioa 
per sq. cm per sec. » 1488*5 ergs. Total gas pressure in cm. ct Bal^f 
p(Brs)» Partial pressure of bromine in an. of H9S04. /"Time jn 
po(BCt) and Po(a) denote respectively the initial partial pressusfs of hjpouiipf 
gi)4 acetylene dichlorkle ip cms. of H1SO4. 
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A. ^|(■r|)«ts75cm. of BiS04; B. ^|(■rl)»I3■4Cln. cf^SOi, 



m 

«>4o cm. of 

»» 


««4i*o cm. 

ai M 

1 . 

P. 

Tii). 

KfKIQ^. 

P. 


X|X|oi. 

OfCC 

5575 

*575 

... 

53*4 

za*4o 

... 

fan 

5*75 

*375 

75*4 

50*5 

* 0*95 

69*9 

’ 3 ^ 

48-25 

12 ‘0 

74-5 

47*9 

9*65 

69^ 

540 

45*25 

10*5 

74*4 

45*6 

850 

69*8 

790 

42*65 

9*2 

74 ** 

43*6 

7*50 

69*7 

900 

40-30 

8*025 

74*4 

4**9 

6*65 

691 

Z080 

38-31 

7*03 

74*0 

40*5 

5*95 

67*9 

ia6o '' 

36-7* 

6*23 

73*2 

39*3 

5*35 

66 ^ 

1440 

35 * 3 * 

5*53 

72.4 


K$ X io 4 (mean) «>69*3. 



fC|K 

10* (mean) 

- 74*3 



Similar 

readings 

were taken with 

otbei initial 

partial 

pressures of 


bFomine and the results are tabulated in the following table. 


Table II- 

^o{a) of acetylene dichloride=40 cm. of HfSO*. Co of acetylene 
dkhloridesso'oossM. [Brsl=Initial concentration of bromine. Poitt^) 
"•Initial partial pressure of bromine. f>36o(Brt)~Partial pressure of bromine 
after 360 secs. Jo •• Intensity of incident radiation in ergs per aq. cm. per 
•ec. J«u ■■Intensity of radiation absorbed in ergs per c.c. per see. Hie 
of Kb «iU be found from the Discussion. 


A S54^. Jo = i488"5. 


Temp 

[Brd 

Mol. 


hii(8*|l* 

K| X lo*. 

'»b. 

Ki X 10* 

30 * 

0*000985 

12*4 

9*65 

69*3 

70-4 

SjS-o 

M 

0*00126 

* 5*75 

12*0 

74*5 

82*3 

821*4 

*• 

0*0016 

ao*o 

* 4*95 

80-5 

9 i *5 

8390 

40 * 

0*00126 

* 5*75 

10*8q 

*04-4 

fa-s 
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Effect of Varying the Concentration of Acetylene Dichloride on the 
}^elocity of Reaction. 

Table III . 

^=*546/*/^. /o = i 488‘5 erjrs/sq. cm. /sec. Temp.«3o®. 

/>o(Br2) = i27 cm. of H2S()4. />o(a)»2o cm. of H9SO4. 


f. 

P 


/v’b X Io 5 . 

K'e « lo^Oiican) 

0 sec. 

.-^27 

12*70 

34 J» 

31*6 

180 

31*2 




361 ) 

29*6 

11*15 

361 



28-3 

10*50 

35*1 


720 

27*3 

IO*(K) 

33 


9a) 

26-4 

9*55 

31*5 


1080 

25*6 

9 ’I.S 

3‘»-3 


Similar 

readings 

were taken with 

Other initial 

partial pressures of 

acetylene dichloride, keeping constant the initial partial pressure of bromine 

and the results are tabulated below. 





Table IV. 




Temp. = 3 o‘’. 

A=546/i/i. 


[Ajo'^ Initial concentration of acetylene dichloride. 

/)ofBr2)= 12-5 cm. 

of HsS04. 

[Br 2 ]o'^ 

0-000985M. 

A'e X 10* /q. 

K% X 10* 

p»U) fAJo 

PaiWi) 


'•fat 

20-0 O-O0I6M 127 

II-I 5 

36*1 1488*5 

70-4 4297 

4i*() 0*00326 12*4 

9*65 

69*6 

„ 82: -4 

6f»*o 0*0048 

12*4 

9*20 

«2*8 

.. 9«57 

20*0 o-ooi6 

12*4 

11*24 

27*2 744*3 

35-2 4627 

400 0*0032 

12*5 

10*5 

48*6 tf 

«237 
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Quantum Efficiency of the Process- 

The calcnlation of the quantum efficiency has not much theoretical 
significance in this reaction, because the velocity observed is really due to 
reaction chains started by the Br atoms which attain a definite value at the 
stationary state. However, a comparison of the number of bromine 
molecules transformed per quantum of light absorbed in this reaction with 
that of reaction in the solution of CCI4 may yield interesting results. 

At the beginning of the reaction we may take it that the reaction is 
represented by the equation 

Ax = Kq[bt^]AT. 

The significance of this equation will be found from the Discussion . 


Taking the case of Po{a)-40 cm. of HjSOh 

12*4 an. of H2SO4. [BrjJo =0*000985 g. Mols/litre. 
Kii- 69*3 X 10" ^ and A = 546/x/A, 

Aa 

We get = x 10” Mols. per c.c per sec. 


Aa. 


^^*=6*82 X 6*o6 X 10^ •'**=4*13 X 10'^ Br2 molecules per c.c. per sec. 

Again, the no, of quanta absorl>ed by i c.c. of the reaction mixture 

1 * ex ^ X 19*6 X 20^' =0*196 X 10^^. 

hv 3*6X10 ^ 


Hence the quantum efficiency 

0*196 xio** 


In Table V are given the quantum efficiency for different concentrations 
of bromine and acetylene dichloride at 30®. 

Tabi.e Via). 


Temp. =30®. 


Brfl X io<. 

fA®] X i(>< 



7. 

9-«5 

.^ 2*0 

41*5 

i*q 6 

21*1 

12*6 

32*0 

57*3 

2*28 

25 I 

i6*o 

32*0 

78-6 

2*63 

29 -g 

12*6 

32*0 

79*9 

2*28 

38*0 
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Table V(6). 


[Bri X 10*. 

[A]p X loL 



7. 

9 ‘ 8 s 

i6'ii 

21*7 . 

I *96 

11 '0 

9’85 

32*6 

41 3 

1-96 

21*2 

9-85 

48*0 

49*7 

1*96 

35*3 

O'Sj 

16*0 

i 6*3 

(>•98 

i6*7 

9'85 

33*0 

29*2 

0‘g8 

29*8 


The temperature coefficient is high. 


Comparison of the Reaction Velocity in the Gas Phase with that in 
Solution of Carbon Tetrachloride. 

The kinetics of the photobromination of acetylene dichloride in solution 
of CCI4 have been studied in 546/i/x, 436/1^ and previously in the gas phase 
in 436/i/iA by Ghosh and Bhattacharyya {loc. ctL). They have shown 
that the values of velocity constant in the gas phase become comparable with 

those in the CCI4 solution only when becomes almost unity 

+ A 5 lAj 

(vide the Discussion). 

This happens when [A] >o'oo^sM. The comparable results are 
tabulated in Table VI. 


Table VI. 



A. 

ttrmp. 

Phast*. 

[Aoi. 

Ka X lo^ 

'Abu 

Ratio 

gas 

coil solii. 

(0) 

436 MM 

30" 

Gas 

0*0052 

13220 

32 


tt 

f 

CCI4 

0*0045 

41*3 



546 mm 

30* 

Gas 

0^0048 

985*7 

47 


IS 


CCI4 

0*0054 

21*0 



From the above table it will be seen that in the case of 436 /a/*» the 

ratio is about 32, whereas in 546/*/* this ratio becomes 

Ke/Zita (CCI4) 

about 47. This divergence is due to the fact that in CCI4 solution, the 
velocity constant in 436/i*ii is about 2 times greater than that in sifim 
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whereas in the gaseous state the velocity constant in 436/4^ is only 1*4 
times Kf^^ater than that in 546/X/4. 


Discussion. 

The reaction has the following characteristics : — 

(1) The reaction is unimolecular with respect to bromine (Table I). 

(2) The velocity constant falls slowly with time (Table I). 

(3) The velocity constant is directly proportional to the square root of 
absorbed energy (Table III). 

I4) The velocity constant diminishes with diminishing concentration 


of bromine and in fact 



remains practically constant for all con- 


centrations of bromine (Table II). 


(5) The velocity constant increases alx)ut 1*4 times for 10® rise in 
temi>eraturc which is also the case in solution of CCU (Table II). 

(6) Tlie inverse of K plotted against the inverse of the initial concen- 
tration of acetylene dichloride gives a straight line (Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2. 



o 3 4 6 X xo 
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The ex|)eriinental data recorded above can be explained by the following 
mechanism of reaction : — 


Br, 

+ 

hv 

— > 

aBr 


0 ) 

Br 

4- 

Br 


Br, 


... W) 

Br 

•f 

Br$ 


Br;, 


... (ill) 

Br, 




Br + 

Br, 

iiv) 

Brs 


A 


ABr, + 

Br 

(v) 


where A represents the acetylene dichloride molecule. The above 
mechaiiisiii gives for 


A'o 


[Bt,\ 


dlHrjjl _ A / K r> [ A j 

dt A7/V./V2 * 





KdA] 

/C4 + 7v5[Ai] 


(a) 


where £ = N. h.v. 


From (tt) it follows that 


A <; 


plotted against 


fAi 


must give a straiglit 


line which has l)eeii found to be true. 


The equation (a) also agrees well with the exi)erimcnta] observation 
recorded in Table 111 that A',; varies as the square root of the energy of 
radiation absorbed. 

From Table VI it will be seen that under comparable conditions of 
experiment, the reaction proceeds about 47 times ( A = 546 / 4 /i ) faster in the 
gas phase than in CCI 4 solution. 


The two intermediate association reactions 


Br + Br — > Br« 
Br 4- Brj — ► Bra 


(it) 

{Hi) 
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require generally for fruitful collisions, the presence of a third body to carry 
away the excess energy. In the gas phase for the same amount of absorbed 
energy jier c.c., the concentration of bromine atoms will necessarily be much 
larger than in the case of CCI4 solutions. 

The effect of the increased concentration of bromine atom is, however, 
counteracted by the retardation of reaction (Hi) due to absence of the third 
body. An exact balance, however, is not attained, and the net result is 
that the velocity constant in the gas phase is much greater than in CCI4 
solution. 


Chemical Lab^jratorv, 
Dacca University, Ramna, Dacca. 


Received June 39 , 1937 . 



POTENTIOMETRIC STUDIES IN OXIDATION-REDUCTION 
REACTIONS. PART III. REDUCTION WITH SODIUM 
SULPHITE. 

By Balwant Singh and Ijaz Ilahi Malik. 

Sulphurous acid and sulphites arc reducing agents. Dyinond and 
Hughes (/. Chew. Soc., 1897, 71 , 314) studied the reducing action of 
sulphite on acidified potassium permanganate solution. They found that 
the oxygen used was 90 to 95% of that required for the oxidation of sulphite 
to sulphate. They accounted foi this deficiency as due to the formation of 
dithionic acid, the potassium salt of which was isolated and analysed. The 
reaction is represented by the equation : 

i 7H2S()8 + 6KMn()4 = 2K8S80fl + KgSO^ + fiMnSO* 4 6H,SO* 4- 

Alkaline solutions of sulphur dioxide were found by Gilles (Ann. chim 
phys., 1858, 86, 374), Fordos and Gellis (/. Pharm. chim., 1859, Hi, S6, 
1 13) and Buignet (ibid., p. 122) to be almost completely oxidised to sulphate 
by permanganate; but in acidic solution about one-fifth is oxidised to 
dithionate. 

Hendrixson (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 17 , 1319, 2156) studied the 
oxidation of sulphurous acid by dichromate, bromate and iodate in acid 
solution. The amounts of dichromate and bromate are less than those 
required by theory for the complete oxidation to sulphate. This discrepancy 
is regarded as due to the formation of some dithionic acid which resists 
further oxidation. On the other hand iodate oxidises the sulphite com- 
pletely to sulphate. The reaction with iodate is represented by the 
equations : 

10 ', + 3SO", » 3S0% 4- V 

lO', 4- 6H+ 4- 51' = 3lf + .iHsO 

31* + 3S0", 4- sHgO = 3S0"4 + 6H-^ 4- 61'. 

The oxidation is, therefore, effected by free iodine as in other ordinary 

iodine oxidations. 

Hendrixson (he. cit.) has further shown that sulphite is quantitatively 
oxidised in acid solution by bromate, dichromate or permanganate on the 
addition of one-half equivalent of iodide to these oxidants. In the present 
investigation, sodium sulphite has been used as a reducing agent in acid 
solution in presence of an excess of potassium iodide to determine iodine, 
potassium dichromate, potassium fcrricyanide, coi>per sulphate and hydro- 
gen peroxide by the potentiometric method. 
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Experimental. 

A known weight of sodium sulphite was dissolved in freshly boiled 
water and the solution kept under hydrogen in a vessel connected with a 
hydrogen generator and a burette. The strength of the sulphite solution 
was checked against standard iodine. 

A bright platinum foil dipping into a liquid in a titration vessel consti- 
tuted one-half clement; the other was the saturated calomel electrode con- 
nected through an agar-agar — KCl bridge. The mixture in the titration 
vessel was thoroughly stirred and the e.m.f. of the cell was measured on a 
potent iome trie scale after each addition of the titrant. 

The estimation of iodine w’as carried out by directly titrating it against 
the standard solution of sodium sulphite. In the case of potassium dichro- 
mate, potassium ferricyanide and copper sulphate, a known amount of each 
was mixed with an excess of potassium iodide solution, acidified and the 
liberated iodine titrated against the standard sodium sulphite. The titra- 
tions were conducted in the presence of carbon dioxide to prevent the atmos- 
pheric oxidation of hydriodic acid formed in the reactions. 

To titrate hydrogen peroxide it was first acidified and then mixed with 
potassium iodide solution. A few drops of ammonium molybdate were then 
added to catalyse the reaction. 

A series of potentiometric titrations were performed with different 
amounts of each substance. One titration for each substance, as typical of 
that set, is recorded in the following tables. 

Table I. 

Titration of 25 c.c. of iV/20 iodine (0-1586 g.) against sodium sulphite 

(N/io-o8). 


Sodium 

E.M.F. 

EIC 

Sodium 

E.M.F. 

EIC 

snlphitOk 

(volts). 

(m.volts/c.c.). 

snlpbite. 

(volts). 

(m.volts/c.cJ. 

11*50 c.c. 

0*208 


12*60 

0*079 




16 

12*65 


140 

12*00 

0*200 


0*072 




27 


0*065 

70 

12*30 

0*192 


12-75 




40 


0*058 

47 

12*40 

0*188 


12-90 




50 


0*048 

33 

12-50 

0*183 


13*20 


0*176 

140 



18 

15*55 


13*70 

0*039 



1940 
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Tabls II. 

Titration of KgCraO; (0-0613 S-) mixed with 50 c.c. of KI (/V/io) and 
30 c.c. of HjSOi (loN) against sodium sulphite {N/ij-^o). 


Sodium 

R.M.F. 

FJC 

Sodium 

R.M.F. 

K/C' 

sulphite. 

(volts). 

(in. volts c.c,). 

sulphite. 

(volts). 

(m.volts/c.c,). 

I3VX) c.c. 

o»i7i 

16 

14*20 

<'•143 

1660 

i3'y> 

0*163 


14*25 

o'obo 




20 



120 

13*00 


25 

1 . 1*30 

0.051 

80 

14*10 

0*150 

40 

14*40 

0*046 

.50 

14 15 

0*148 

100 

14*60 

0*036 

30 




15*10 

0*021 




Table III. 



Titration of potassium 

ferricyanide (0*4100) g.) mixed 

with 25 c.c. of KI {2N) 

and 25 c.c. of HCl (5N) against sodium sulphite (^ 7 tr 7 

2). 

Sodium 

R.M.F. 

me 

Sodium 

R.M F. 

me 

«ulphite. 

(volts). 

(ill. volts C.C.). 

sulphite. 

(volts). 

(m.volls/r V.). 

iinx) c.c. 

0*176 

14 

12*10 

0*151 

1^0 

1 1 *50 

o*i6t} 

20 

12.15 

o*o6() 

120 

11*70 

0*165 


12*20 

0.063 


25 



60 

ii'0(» 

0*160 

30 

12*30 

0*057 

35 

I2*(Ki 

0*157 

40 

12*50 

0*050 

28 

12*05 



13*00 

0*036 



80 

13*50 

0*028 

16 




Table IV. 



Titration of CUSO4, sHgO (0 2050 g.) mixed with 25 c.c. 

of KI (2 N) 

and s c.c. of H2SO4 (N) against sodium sulphite (A7 

11*36). 


Sodium 

R. M. F. 

me 

Sodium 

K. M 1 -. 

K>e 

sulphite. 

i volts). 

(ni.volts/c.c.). 

sulphite. 

(volts). 

(m.volts/c.c.). 

7*90 c.c. 

0*204 

x6 

9*35 

0*072 

80 

8*/^o 

0*196 

24 

9*40 

0*068 

60 

8*90 

0*184 

9*45 

0*065 



35 


o*o6o 

50 

9*10 

0*177 


9*55 

25 


50 

.. 

o'o 55 

9*20 

0*172 

60 

9*75 

18 

9’2.S 

0*169 

60 

10*25 

0*046 

12 

9 * 3 »> 

o*i66 

1880 

10*75 

o*n1< 



r. 
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Table V. 


Titration of H2O9 (25 c.c., 0*0275 -V— 0*0117 g.) mixed with lo c.c. of 
H2SO4 (N) and 13 c.c. of KI (N) against sodium sulphite (N/g'6o). 


5 Mfani 

R. M. F. 

FJC 

Srxlinm 

K. M. F. 

E/C 

mlphite. 

/volts). 

< m. volts /c.c. y. 

sulphite. 

/volts). 

(tn. volts /c.c.). 

5-00 c.c. 

0*247 







6 




5-50 

<r 244 

10 



180 

6-00 

0-239 


6-65 

0-063 




2(» 



60 

6*20 

0-235 


6-70 

o*o6o 




4 <» 



50 

6‘4C) 

0-227 


6-8() 

0*055 




80 



27 

6*50 

0-219 


7-10 

0*047 




i6f> 



16 

6*55 

0*211 


7-60 

0*039 




278(1 



11 

6*6o 

0*072 


8*6c» 

0*028 



The curves for the above titrations are giveu in Fig. i . 


Fig. I. 



Curves 1—5 refer resjX'Ctiveh io K^CrjOy, Ij. K3l‘e(CN)6. ruS04, .sn2<^ and IIj02. 


D 1 S C U S S 1 O N. 

With the addition of standard sodium sulphite solution, the E.M.r. 
decreased steadily till the equivalence point. At the equivalence point 
there was a sharp jump in potential in each case. For the addition of 
0 05 c.c, of titrant, the inflection potential was of the order of 97, S3, 82, 
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94 139 millivolts for iodine^ potassium dichroniatei potassium ferripyanide, 

copper sulphate, and hydrogen peroxide respectively. After the equivalence 
point, there was again a fall in the potential which became steady on further 
addition of the reagent. 

From the volume oi the sodium sulphite solution required in each 
titration corresponding to the equivalence point, the amount of the substance 
was calculated. The values obtained are compared with the amounts of 
the substance taken as shown in Table VI. 




Tabi,k VI. 


I c) d i n e 

l\)tassiuni dichroiiiate 

Potassium ferricyanide 

Taken. 

Pound. 

Taken. 

Pound. 

Taken. Pound. 

0-1586 g. 

0*1584 g. 

0*0613 g 

(>*o6i 2 g. 

0*4209 g- o*4ii>8g. 

0*1921 

0-1920 

(i'(iy7i 

0-0971 

0*6322 0*6320 

0-2230 

0-22 »1 

0-1245 

0-1245 

0-9271 0*9271 

0*2514 

0-2512 

0-1688 

0*1689 

1*1244 1*1242 

Copper sulphate 


Hydrogen peroxide 

Taken. 

1-ouiid. 


Taken. 

J‘ound. 

0*2050 g. 

0-2051 g 


(»-oii7g 

o’oiibg. 

0-4382 

0*4382 


(>•0328 

0-0325 

0-6917 

0-6918 


0*0574 

0-0572 

0*8543 

0-8542 


0.0765 

(>•0764 

These results 

show that iodine. 

potassium dichromate, potassium ferri< 


cyanide, copper sulphate and hydrogen i>eroxidc can Ik detei mined 
quantitatively by the potent iomelric methed. 

We wish to express our best thanks to I^rof. H. B. Dunnicliff for his 


kind interest in this work. 

Department or Chemistry, Reedved June 30, 1937. 

Government Coilbc'.k, 

University ok the Panjab, 

Lahore. 



ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ERDMANN'S SALT. PART 1. 

By Bhabes Chandra Ray. 

As early as 1866 Erdmann descrilxjd the ammonium tetranitro-diammine 
cof)altiate in which the two ammonium groups might have taken the two 
adjacent or remote positions yielding in the first case a ‘ cis * and in the 
second a * I runs * compound. The problem of determining the constitution 
of I{rdmann's salt was taken up by Shibata and Maruki (/. Coll. Sci. Imp. 
Univ. TokiOf igi7, 41 , No. 2,1). They prepared the oxalato-dinitro- 
diammine cobaltiate according to the methcKl of Jorgensen. Theoretically 
this compound may have any of the following three constitutions. 


A'//3 /V//3 /V//3 



( /.s-unmumia. tis-Nitro-Zraris^anuiumia. /^ans-Nitro-c/s-ammoiiia. 

(I) (ID (III) 

Shibata and Maruki (lac. cit.) claimed to have resolved the oxalato- 
dinitro-diamminc salt, a fact from which it follows that (I) is its con- 
stitutional formula. Riesenfeld and Klement undertook the problem but 
could not resolve the compound. From this fact, as also from other chemical 
reactions they decided the original Erdmann’s salt to have a /mn^-ammonia 
constitution (/. annig. 1922, 124 , 1). Thomas (J. Chem. Soc., 1923, 

123 017), however, prepared the oxalato-dinitro-diammine complex and, 
by fractional crystallisation separated two sets of crystals, (i) rhombohedral, 
the less soluble variety and (h) monoclinic, the more soluble one. Thomas 
resolved the rhombohedral variety into its optical antipodes but could not 
separate the solid active form. The monoclinic variety could not be 
resolved and Thomas Hoc. cit.) quite arbitrarily represented it by (III), 
without considering the possibility of the formation of (II). 

In view of the contradictory statements regarding the resolvability of 
the oxalato-dinitro-diammino cobaltiate the w orks of the earlier authors 
were closely repeated. But neither the rhombohedral nor the monoclinic 
variety was found to be resolvable. Besides, the potassium salt from bodi 
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the varieties on treatment with ethylenediamine, yielded the same insoluble 
non-electrolyte. This, however, supi>orts Riesenf eld's view. 

As a result of the study of absorption spectra, it has been generalised 
that where there is a pair of hans-nitro group in the cobaltaimnine complex, 
three distinct absorption bands appear in the spectrum at about 2000, 3000 
and 4000 frequencies (expressed in terms of wave- number per mm.). The 
cis-nitro complexes, however, lack in the Imnd at extreme ultra-violet 
the frequency of 4000 (Shibata, /. Cpll. Sci. Imp, IJniv, Tokio, 1915, 87 , 
No. 2, i). The structure of the monoclinic variety was attempted 
to be determined from the standpoint of the above generalisation. It has 
been found to have a ri.?-nitro-^ra«s-annnonia constitution like (II) {vide 
experimental). 

From a careful consideration of the spcctrograiihic and chemical 
evidences it appears that both rhombohedral as also the mouoclinic varieties 
have identical structures, namely the fis-nitro and (rans-ammonia groupings. 
The tv\o sets of crystals would then indicate the allotropic modifications of 
t he oxalato-dinitro-diamniine cobaltiate. Thus assuming that during reac- 
tions no rearrangement of groups takes place, it can be well inferred 
that the original Erdmann salt is a tranA-amnionia-cis-nitro compound 
and should l:)e represented as : 





(IV) 

From measurements of crystal structure of the silvei tetranitiodiaminine 
cobaltiate by the -V-ray method. Wells has shown recently that the two 
ammonia groups are in the fran^-position (/. Krisi., 1936, 98 , 74). 

Experimental. 

Barium Oxalato^dinitrodiammine Cobaltiate. — Two samples of ammoni- 
um oxalato-dinitro-diammine cobaltiate were prepared separately according to 
the methods of (») Jorgenson {Z. anorg. Chem., 1896, 11 , 440) and (ti) 
Riesenfeld and Kletnent (loc. cit.). The hot saturated solution of the 
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aniiDoniinn salt was then treated with calculated quantity of barium 
chloride. ( )n stirring the barium salt separated out. It was filtered, 
washed and recrystallised from water several times. 

Fractional Crystallisation of the Barium Salt. — The barium salts w^re 
both subjected to fractional crystallisation whence a rhombohedral set of 
crystals formed the head and the iiionoclinic the tail fractions. 

Reaction of Potassium Salt with Ethylencdiaminc. — To a solution of both 
the rhombohedral and monoclinic variety of the potassium salt, obtained 
from barium salt by treating the latter with potassium sulphate, ethylene- 
diamine (just sufficient to replace the two ammonia molecules) was added. 
The solution was heated on a water-bath until the evolution of ammonia 
ceased. Insoluble brown precipitates containing ethylenediamine, nitrous 
acid, ammonia and colialtic cobalt separated from both’ the rhombohedral 
as also the irionoclinic variety. The salts were separately analysed and 
found to l)e identical. (Found: Co, 21 57 ; CoO^, is'g. Reisenfeld and 
Klement's Co2liu2(N()2)4 (NH.t)2 C2<)4 requires Co, 2i‘6g ; C2O4, 16*17 
l)er cent). 

Preparation of Strychnine Salt and Polarimctric Observation. — The 
barium salts ot the complex cobaltiates were separately converted into 
strychnine sulphate and in each case the products were collected frac- 
tionally. Pure analysed samples of the strychnine salts of different 
fractions were tested in a polarimcter. Every sample gave exactly the 
same value for specific rotation (1% soln. in a 2 dm. tube [aji*", -42*5). 
These different samples of strychnine salts were next treated with potassium 
iodide and after separation of strychnine iodide, the pure potassium salt 
was isolated {2 dm. of 1% solution of the potassium salt gave no rotation 
at all when tested polarimctrically). 

Preparation of the Compound /-[CoEn.s] [Co(NC)2)2C204 (NH3)2'], 
6H2O.— To a saturated solution of the oxalato-dinitro-diammine cobal- 
tiate was added a concentrated solution of the calculated quantity of Iccvo 
(CoKn;i) Bra, 2H2O. Immediate precipitation of /-CoEn^, Co (N()2)2, 
C2O4 (NHs) 2, 6H2O occurred. The precipitate was filtered, washed, and 
rccrystallised from hot water. {Found : Co, 20*31 ; KH3, 8*71 ; Total N, 
21*66, Calc. : Co, 20*24 ; NH^. 8 74 ; Total N, 21*61 per cent.). 

Polafimctric Investigation of the Salt. — The triethylenedianimine base 
was precipitated with the help of a calculated quantity of NasF 

12H2O and the precipitate immediately filtered by low suction. The 
residue was repeatedly washed with water, the filtrate and subsequent 
warfiings being collecttxi in a measuring flask. The solution having a 
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theoretical concentration of i% was tested in a 2 dm. tul>c polarimetrically. 
Absolutely no rotation could be detected. 

Constitution of the MonocJinic variety of Oxalaio-dinilro-diatuminc 
Oobaliiaic from Specirographic Evidinces, — For comparing* the validity of 
Shibatas generalisation with regard to the position of absorption maxima 
and the nitro groups, the ultra-violet absorption of the Flavo, Crocco and 
sodium cobaltinitrite etc., have been studied, in addition to those of the 
rhombohedral and monoclinic varieties of the oxalato-dinitro complexes. 

Cone. =Ar/ 10,000. Time of exposure==2o sec. for soln. ; 10 sec. for arc ; 

5 sec. for scale. 

Arc used — Iron Arc. 

(Observations made by varying the length of columns in Haly s Tul>e) 


Substance. 

Absorption 

l)an(l 

between. 

VVave- 
nuinlx*r 
per nini 

Na-cobaltinitrite 

264()-265oX 




2 C )99 


47004800 

2105 

f/s-Dinitro- 

tclranimine 

Abvsent 



. 3320 - 335 ^) 

2 gg^> 


4650-4 7(K> 

2139 

fra nM>initr*> 
tctraniminc 

2430-2450 

4000 


3320-3340 



4^50-4 70 f> 

2139 


SubstaiK'e. 

Absorption 

hand 

between. 

Wave- 
nnsnber 
iwr mm. 

Eniinnnn’s salt 

243 i>* 245 f>^ 

40W 


3320-3350 

2999 


4650-4700 

21.39 

Oxalato-dinitro- 

diamniine (prepared 
aecordtng to Riesen- 
feld’.s method) 

Absent 

332o-33St> 

2 i)qg 


47(X)-48 o(> 

2103 

Oxalatt>-dinitro- 
diammine (rhombo- 
liedrnl) 

Absent 

3320-3350 

2999 


4700-4800 

2103 

Clxalato-dinitro diam- 
inine (momK’linic) 

Absent 



.3320-3.350 

47r)o-48cx^ 

299c; 
21' »3 


In conclusion the author wishes to express his grateful thanks to 
Dr. P. B. Sarkar for his kind intere.st in the work and facilities of his 
laboratory. 

iNORC.ANic Chemical Laboratory, 

University CoiLHCiK of Sciev e. Received December ii. 1936 

Calcutta. 




ON THE ATOMIC SUSCEPTIBILITY OF DIVALENT COPPER. 


By S. S- Bhatnagak, H- Lbsshbim, and Mohan Lai. Khanna. 

The susceptibilities of the various cupric salts were measured with the 
help of Gouy's balance. The sample was placed in a tube between the poles 
of a strong electro-magnet and the force exerted by the magnet was mea- 
sured by means of an analytical balance- In those cases, in which the 
measurements had to be taken at various temperatures, a furnace made of 
nichrome wire on mica plates was placed between the poles of the magnet 
and the balance was standardised separately for every temperature employed. 
The temperatures were takeu by a standard thermometer reading tenths of a 
degree Centrigrade. 


Cupric Fluoride (anhydrous). 
CuFs- 


Temp. 

XX 10*. 

X^xio®. 

X^Klo*. 

Obs. 

Calc, 

3 o 5 - 5 'K 


1542*9 

1554-9 

643-13 

643-13 

328*4 

14-004 

1422-4 

1434-4 

697-15 

69712 

347-5 

13*135 

1334*1 

13461 

743*45 

744-<'3 

368-2 

12-258 

1246-3 

1258-3 

794-73 

794-50 

383-0 

11-725 

1190-9 

1202-9 

831-32 

831 21 

403-0 

11-062 

1123*5 

1135*5 

881-04 

881 '04 


The reduction of the molar susceptibility to the atomic one for copi>er 
was done by deducting Pascal’s value (c/. Stoner, "Magnetism and Matter”, 
1934. P. 470) of -6x10"® for fluorine. The perfect]' agreement be- 
tween the measured atomic susceptibilities and the calculated ones show that 
the Weiss-Curie law is strictly obeyed. 

The Curie temperature is = + 45 ■6"K, the Curie constant is 0*4052, 
giving I ‘8 Bohr magnetons for copper in CuFj, 
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Cupric Hydro-arseniic, 
CuHAsOs- 


Temp. 

X X 10 ®. 

Y X 10 *. 

X I 0 «. 

()b.s. 

Calc. 


6-827 

1280*4 

1334*5 

749*34 

749-34 1 


6*401 

I2(K^5 

1254*6 

797 *c >8 

797-.36 

33 ^‘J 

6*282 

1178*1 

1232*2 

811*56 

813*10 

347*5 

6 090 

1142*0 

1196*1 

836*04 

836*10 

357*2 

5*949 

1115*6 

11697 

854*89 

855*66 

36 «-j 

5787 

1085*3 

iJ 39'4 

877*66 

877'66 J 


The atomic susceptibility was obtained from the molar one by employ- 
ing Kido’s value (Sc/. Tohoku Imp. 1933, 22 , 835) of ~5i‘20 

X lo”"® for the arsenite radical and Pascal's value {loc. cit. )of ~2’95 x io“® for 
hydrogen. The observed and the calculated values are again in accord with 
each other. The Curie temperature is ^ = -67‘o'‘K, the Curie constant, 
0*4956, corresponding to 2*0 Bohr magnetons. 


Cupric Oftho^arscnatc. 
CualAsOJs^HgO. 

I/X* 


Temp, 

XXJO*. 


X 10®. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

304 * 3 *K 

7 -S 93 

4105*5 

1423*0 

702*48 

70248 1 
1 

328*1 

7*062 

3818*5 

1327*9 

753*05 

753* *7 1 

1 

335*9 

6 *c)oS 

3734*9 

i3(X)*i 

769-18 

76979 1 

347*3 

6 * 68 l 

3612*5 

1259*3 

794-08 

f 

794-07 

35«*3 

6*490 

3509*1 

2224*8 

816*45 

817-50 

368*4 

6307 

34 io' 3 * 

1 I 9 X *9 

-839*02 

839-02 ) 
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The molar susceptibility was reduced to the atomic one with the help 
of Kido's value Hoc, cit.) of— 56*7 x 10 ^ for the arsenate radical and Pascal's 
value of -13 o x io“® (/oc- cit ) for the water of crystallization. The Curie 
temperature is ^ = -24*3°K, the Curie constant, 0*4695, from which - 
1*95 J^ohr magnetons. 


Other Cupric Compounds, 

The follow iiig cupric salts were measured at only one temperature 
(i7C°) in order to obtain their magneton numbers ; measurements at 
several temperatures were not possible, because the salts decomposed. EIDFec- 
tive magneton numbers were calculated under the assumption of the validity 
of Curie’s law^ The values obtained from the various compounds are in as 
good an accord w ith each other as can be exi)ected under the circums- 
tances. 


Compound 

Temp. 

X X nA 

Y X 10*. 

X 10*. 


Cu(IICOO), 

29o“K 

8-8o 

I 35>-6 

1385-6 

i*8o 

CnCl,-*KCl 

290 

475 

1347-1 

1464*2 

1*85 

CuC1,-2NH4 C1-2H,0 

290 

5*31 

1473-5 

i6o8*i 

1*94 

CnCl,-2NH5. 

290 

8-27 

1394-0 

lA^yo 

1-85 

tCn(KH,) 4 ]S 04 -H ,0 

290 

570 

i 4 CX )-9 

i 5 ^> 5 *i 

1-88 

[Cn{NH3)4J (NO,), 

290 

5-62 

1437*1 

1523*1 

189 


The compounds investigated are most probably all of them co-valent, 
but for the following discussion this is immaterial ; the situation is precisely 
the same for electro- valent or co-valent linkage. 

Two of the electrons of the copper atom form diamagnetic combinations 
with the valency electrons of the negative radical, and the resulting para- 
magnetism is due to a core of the copper atom with a? electrons in d® “Ds/a. 

Theoretically (Van Vleck, " Electric and Magnetic Susceptibilities”, 
Oxford, 1933, Chapter XI) the number of Bohr magnetons should be given 
by the equation. 




V4S(S+i) + hili + i) 
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from which for a 'D term fi — 3*0 Bohr magnetons. On the other hand, if 
according to Van Vleck’s theory the orbital moment is quenched, one 
shonld obtain 


fi “ ^48(8+1) 

which yields /i — i'73 Bohr magnetons. 

The values obtained here vary between i‘8 and a'o magnetons. In 
consideration of the fact that some uncertainty as regards the correction due 
to the negative radical cannot be avoided, these values are in a good enough 
agreement with each other and show, that in the case of cupric salts the 
orbital magnetic moment is almost completely quenched and that in accord- 
ance with the results of Klenim and Schiith (Z. Electrochem., 1932, 
88 , 621) there is no difference in the magnetic state of the copper atom 
either in simple or in complex compounds. At the same time the 
values are fully in accord with those obtained by other authors {of, 
table in Sugden, /. Chem. Soc., 1932, 164). 


tlNiv’EKSiTY Chemical Labmiatoribs, 
Lahore. 


Received July 15, 1937. 



A NEW SYNTHESIS OF CARONIC ACID. 

By Ranajit Ghosh. 

Caronic acid has been synthesised by Perkin and Thorpe {]. Chem. Soc., 
1899, 1 ®. 48). Kotz (/. pT. Chem., 1907, it, 78 , 501), Fanner and Ingold 
(/. Chem. Soc., 1920, 117 , 1362), Kon and co-workers {ibid., 1921, 119 , 
1316) and recently by Guha and Sankaran {Current Science, 1937, 8, 388). 

The present papers describes another synthesis of caronic acid by the 
following method : Ethyl a^-dibromo-/ 3 ; 8 .diinethylpropionate (I), prepared 
from ethyl / 3 j 8 -dimethylacrylate (Prentice, Annalen, 1896, 292 , 273) was 
allowed to react with ethyl malonate in {)rescntx of sodium ethoxide, when 
ethyl 2:2-dimethylfyc/opropane-i:i:i'-tricarboxylate (II) was obtained. The 
ester on hydrolysis with alcoholic potash gave the tricarboxylic acid 
which was slowly heated to 200® when it lost carbon dioxide and 
passed into the caronic acids (III). The caronic acids were separated 
according to the method of Perkin and Thorpe (he. cil.). The hydrolysis 
of the ester (II) with hydrochloric acid was, however, attended with the 
formation of terebic acid (IV), probably via caronic acid, conversion of which 
into terebic acid in presence of halogen acids is well known. 


MejC^CH’COjEt Br, MesC— CH’COaEt Malonic ester 


> 


Br Br 


7 ^ 


Sodium ethoxide 


(I) 


MeoC CH'COsEt Alkaline hydrolysis JJcjC CH’COgH 

\/ ^ \ / 

C 


/\ ^ 
EtOfiC COsEt 


\/ 

CH 

\ 

CO2H 


:ii) 


HCl 


Me,C CH-COsH <- 


O CHg 

\/ 

CO 


HCl (III) 


(IV) 



460 
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It may be mentioned here that c i5-caronic acid has been isolated n 
good yield by this method, the amount of /raw^-caroiiic acid formed simul- 
taneously being very small. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Ethyl 2:2~Dimeihylcyclopropanc~i:i :i*-iricarhoxylaie (II). 
— Ethyl malonole (34 g.) was added in the cold to the solution obtained 
bjr dissolving sodium (5 g.) in absolute alcohol (70 c. c.). Ethyl a/?- 
dibromo-^-diiiieth>lprox)ionate ^30 g.) was slowly added to the mixture and 
the reaction flask was cooled in a nirrent of ice-cold water. When the 
addition of the dibronio ester was complete, the reaction was 
allowed to proceed under reflux on the water-bath for 3 hours. The 
alcohol was then distilled off as far as possible and the residual mass was 
treated with water and extracted w ith ether. The ethereal solution was 
washed with water, dried over calcium chloride and distilled in vacuum 
after removal of ether. After a considerable amount of malonic ester was 
distilled off, a colourless oil, which after repeated fractionation boils at 
i 42-46'V5 inm., and at i53®/9 «ini., was collected. [Found: 0,58*6; 
H, 7*9; M. W. (cryoscopic in l)enzene), 280. Ci4H22<^>g requires C, 58*7 ; 

H, 7*7 per cent. M. W,, 286]. 

Alkaline Hydwlysh of (II) ; Isolation of Caronic Acids (III). — The 
above tricarboxylic ester (10 g.) was treated with alcoholic potash (10 g. in 
100 c.c. of ethyl alcohol) and refluxed on a water-bath for 12 hours. 
Alcohol was then removed as far as possible and the residual mass 
treated wdth water. The alkaline solution w^as extracted with ether. The 
aqueous alkaline solution was then acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
extracted with ether. The ethereal layer on drying with anhydrous sodium 
sulphate and distillation left a residue which solidified on keeping. The 
wiiole of the residue was slowly heated to 200® during which carbon dioxide 
was eliminated. The mass was then treated with excess of aqueous 
ammonia and evaporated to dryness. The dried ammonium salt was ex- 
tracted with alcohol leaving a small amount (A) insoluble in the solvent. The 
alcoholic solution w^as treated w ith ether and the precipitate collected, dissolv- 
ed in water, acidified and extracted several times with ether. The ether 
solution on evaporation left a residue w’hich when crystallised from water 
melted at 176® (cts-caronic acid, ni. p. 176® ). (Foimd : C, 52*96 ; H, 6*42. 
Calc, for C7H10O4 : C, 53*16 ; H, 6*33 Per cent). The properties of synthe- 
tic fis-caronic acid are identical with those described by Bayer {loc. cit.) 
and Perkin and Thorpe {loc, cit.). 
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trans-Caronic ^Acid . — The insoluble portion (A) mentioned above was 
dissolved in water, the solution acidified with hydrochloric acid and repeated- 
ly extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was then evaporated and the 
residue crystallised from water, m. p, 213®. (/rans-caronic acid, in. p. 
213®). (Found: C, 53*01; H, 6*47. Calc, for C7HioC)4 : C, 53*16; 
H, 6*33 cent). 

Acid Hydrolysis of (II) : Isolaiion of Terchic Acid (IV). — The tricar- 
boxylic ester (5 g.) was boiled with hydrochloric acid (d 1*19, 30 c.c.) and the 
solution was evaporated to dryness. The residue was crystallised from 
water, m. p. 174^. [Found: 0,53*2; 11,6*4; luiuiv. (in the cold), 156, 
C7H10O4 requires C, 53*16 ; H, 6*3 per cent, liquiv., 158). The ammonium 
salt of this acid in alcohol cannot be precipitated by ether. 

Action of Hydrochloric Acid on cis- and trans-Caronic Acids . — The 
acids were separately boiled with hydrochloric acid (d 1*19) and the result- 
ing product was isolated as above. The acids melt at 174® and a mixture with 
terebic acid from the above experiment had the same m. p. A mixture of 
terebic acid obtained by these methods and caronic acid, however, melted at 
a lower temperature. 

In conclusion 1 wish to express my sincere thanks to Sir P. C. R&y, for 
his kind interest in this investigation and for placing the resources of his 
laboratory at my disposal. 

Pai.it Research IyAiK)KATORv, 

University Coukc.e ok SciuNCh am> Received July 17 , 1937 . 

Technoeocy, Calcvtta. 



EFFECT OF THE SIMULTANEOUS ACTION OF RADIATIONS 
OF DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES ON THE BROMINATION 
OF CINNAMIC AQD AND STILBENE. 

By J. C- Ghosh, S. K. BHArrACHAKYYA and M. L. Nahasimha Mcrthi. 

The simultaneous action of radiations of different frequencies on photo- 
chemical reactions has already been studied in many cases and the results 
so far obtained may be classified into three groups : 

(i) Reactions in which the simultaneous action of radiations of 
different frequencies produce an effect which is equal to the sum of the 
effects of the individual radiations, e.g., the oxidation of quinine by chromic 
acid studied by I^utber and Forbes (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 81 , 770) 
and the bromination of toluene by Bruner and Czarnecki (Bull. Aead. Set. 
Cracow, 1910, 516). 

(ti) In a fairly large number of cases it has been found, however, 
that the combined effect of two radiations is less than the sum ol the 
individual effects- This has been encountered in the bromination of 
cinnamic acid in carbon tetrachloride, alcohol and benzene solutions, studied 
by Plotnikow (Z. physikal. Chem., 1912, 79 , 641), in fhe photochemical 
oxidation of hydriodic acid by oxygen in aqueous solutions by Padod and 
Miss Vita {Gasizetta, 1924, M, 147), and in the oxidation of oxdiiT add by 
ferric chloride by the latter authors. They have also observed the 
diminished effect in the bromination of cinnamic acid in chloroform and 
carbon tetrachloride solutions (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1925, 21 , 573) 
and in the absorption of carbon dioxide by green plant (Gazzetta, 1928, 
S8, 647). Recently Ghosh and Bhattacharyya (Z. physikal. Chem., 1936, 
B 31 , 420) have shown that in the oxidation of mandelic acid by bromine 
the combined effect of two radiations is less than the sum of the individual 
effects. 

(Hi) As examples of reaction, where the combined effect of two radiations 
is greater than that given by the additive rule, may be mentioned the 
photosynthesis of hydrochloric acid by Padoa (Z. physikal. Chem., 1926, 
180 , 202), the isomeric transformation of o-nitrobcuzaldehyde to o-nitroso- 
benzoic acid by Weigert and Kummerer (Ber., 1913, H, iwy), and the 
photolysis of potassium ferric oxalate by Allmand and Webb {/. Chem. 
Soc., 1929, 1518), the decompoeitOT ot ammonia Kuhn (Compt. rend., 
1923, 177 , 956) and the reactions between iodide end vazions salts of sodium 
and potassium, and between oxalic acid and chromic acid, potassium 
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permanganate, and between bromine and sodium potassiiun tartrate studied 
by Mukherjee and Dhar (/. Pbys. Chvm . igey. 38. S51)). Hut a (juantitati\ c 
explanation of the observed results has rarely been attcnii)ted. In the 
oxidation of inandeiic acid by bromine, (Ihosh and Hhattacliaryya (loc. cU.) 
have established a dctiuite relationship between the combined effect and 
the individual effects of two radiations of different frecpienoics. 

The object of tlie present investigation is to find out whether any 
definite relationship exists between the combined effect and the individual 
effects of two radiations of different freciuencies in the broniination of 
cinnamic acid and also stilbene. The kinetics of the broniination of cinnamic 
acid and stilbene in 546/1^1 and 536/^/* were studied by Herthoud (VVaitA*. 
Faraday Soc., 1925, 21, 554), and notably by Ghosh and Purkayastha 
ij. Indian Chem. Soc., 1925, 2, 261 ; 2927, 4, 409, 553). These 

phot(x:heinical reactions are peculiar in some respects. They are unimole* 
cular with respect to bromine but there is a slight diminution in the value 
of the velocity constant with increase m time. 


K X P E R I M E N T A I.. 

The source of radiation was a quartz mercury poinl-o-ilte lamp, run 
at a constant current of 2 3 amperes and at a constant voltage of 35 volts. 
A parallel beam of light was obtained by placing a convex lens at its focal 
length from the lami). The reaction cell (1*5 cm. x 15 cm. x 0*5 cm. in the 
case of cinnamic acid and 1*8 cm. x I’S cm. x 0*5 cm. in the case of stilbene) 
made of plane glass plates fused into one another with a stopper at the 
top, was placed inside a double jacketted metal box with two windows 
side by side, one for the passage of light of one frequency, and the other 
for light of a different frequency. The temperature was kept constant by 
passing, with the aid of a circulating pump, water from a thermostat 
through the annular space of the lx)x. The light l)eam was pa.ssc*d through 
the glass cells Ci and C2, each 2 cm. thick, containing a 2% solution of 
copi)er sulphate to cut off the heat rays and then through the filters Pi and 
Fi for making the light monochromatic. The following fillers were 
used : 

(/) for : niercary violet 

iU) for : Zeiss moiioehroTiintie blue filler C 

'Hi I for 546fttt : Schott and Ocn Green V^OI, 

For intensity variation ''Nitra glass’* filters were used. 

The following arrangement was adopted for the simultaneous action 
of two radiations of different fretiuencies on the reaction mixture contained 

2 
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ill the reaction cell. A beam of light passing through the filters Ci and 
Ff was reflected by a plane glass iniror at an angle of 45® and then 
passed through the stopjiercd rectangular cell C Similarly a beam of 
light of a diflerent frecjuency passing initially thiough the filters C 2 and 
Fg (through the other window of the metal box) was reflected on to the 
reaction cell by the mirror M2. The relative i>ositions of the mirrors and 
the leaction cell are closely shown in Fig. i. 


Fig. 1 . 





C — Koact inn cell , Cj, C^— C'uSO^ filters* I'|, I'g — nionnchroniatic filters; 

S “(juart/ p lite lamp , W— douh’e jacketted metal box 

The intensity of the abhorl)ecl radiation was measured by means of 
a Moll thermopile and Moll galvanomelei calibrated by means of a standard 
lami> supplied by the “Bureau of Standards”. The intensity of the incident 
radiation was found by observing the deflections produced by the mono- 
chromatic radiation after passing through the solvent alone. The intensity 
of the absorl>ed radiation w as calculated fiom the data of the molecular 
extinction cf)efficient of bromine found by Ghosh and Bhattacharyya 
(Z. physikiiL Chem., iq^d, B 32 , 1.45). f (molecular extinction coefficient) 
as found by them is j 6‘5 foi 54611/1, 131*1 for 436/1/1, and 130*5 for 
406/111. 

Merck’s -‘extra i)Uie’ cinnamic acid and Schuchardt’s pure stilbene 
fiuther purified by crystallisation were used. The bromine was also 
of Merck's extra pure “Reagent** variety. For making solutions 
Meick’s extra pure CCI4 further purified by distillation over fused CaCI . 
was used . 

The velocity of leaction was determined by pii)etting out 0*27 c.c. of 
the reaction mixture and titrating iodometricaliy v\ith o oiM-thiosulphate 
by means of a microburette. The reactions were all carried out at 51°. 

The compositions of the reaction mixtures used in this investigation 
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are identical with those used by (ihosh and Purkayaslha (/. htdian Clicfn. 
Sac., ig27. 4 , 40Q). 

All the experiments in this investigation were finished within one 
hour of the exposure. During this period there is no dark reaction lK*tween 
bromine and cinnamic acid or stilbene. 

The Light Reactions. 

The kinetics of the reactitms were stiidieil in three monochromatic 
radiations 546, 436 and 4C)6fi^ individually and under the simultaneous 
action of two radiations, violet (406/i/i) and blue (436M;*), violet (4o6/*)u) 
and green (546/x/x), and blue (43^/^^) and green (546/4^1). The velocity 
constants are all calculated as unimolecular constants. 

k- login 

/ a — \ 

The experimental results are tabulated in 'fables I and II. The 
signihcaiue of each column will be found from the discussion. In the 
tables IkIow, / is tlie light energy absorbed per sip cm. jier second by 
the bromine molecules. K is the unimolecular velocity constant. 

Vi = 4o6/x;i, Hl = 436/x/i, (tr= 546/i/s /•. = Xhv. 

PVom the Tables I and II it will be found that 

(a) The combined effect of two radiations is always less than the 
sum of the tv\o individual effects. 

ib) The velocity constant in pure monochromatic ladiation varies as 
the square root of the intensity of absorbed radiation. 

I) 1 s c r s s I n N . 

In the photobiomination of cinnamic acid and stilbene in CCI4 
solution, the velocity of reaction foi single moiK)chiomatic ladiation (A|) can 
be deduced from the following C(iuations po.stulated by OIkksIi (/. physikal. 
Chem., B 9 , 155). 



= 2 Hr. 


Br, + Br > 

Aj A, 

= Bn, 

... (/) 

Br^^ + Bra 

< 

It 

(») 

Brs. 

= Br. +Bra 

... (/«) 

Brs, +A 

Ai 

= ylBra + Br^^ 

Uv) 
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In these reactions the concentration of Br. atom per c.c. in the station- 

Ai 

ary slate is given by 




Hence 


dfHr*] 

J ■ dl 

/V4/I .. I. 




(observed). 


We assume that every collision between two Br atoms leads to the for- 
mation of a molecule of bromine in presence of an inert solvent molecule, 
and hence K \ is independent of the nature of tile radiation which causes 
photo-dissociation of the molecules of bromine into atoms ; but that veiocity 
constants /\ 2, K'n, /v 4, which are subsequent dark processes, depend on 
the energy content of the bromine atoms which initiate the reaction 
chain. 

W’e shall use the symbols, 

Hr. = ./\2 for A, ; 

''1 h ) + /\<.l 






h'or siimiltancous action of two radiations A, and Ag 


«i + n2®=Bri +Br. 

A] A^ 
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Again, 


Rate of formation of 

Ix 

Br =» 

•^1 £ ' 

A, 


Rate of disappearance of 





»*] 

That is. 

r,=A:iL«i*+n, . 

iigj 

Similarly, 

r2 =/Ci[«2* + W 1 . 

n,] 


Solving for , we get, 
»'2 


nj _ I 
^2 2 





+ 4 . 


Li 


f 


... m 


Hence wi and n2 are known from equations (a) and (/i^) taking the i>ositive 
values. 

The velocity constant due to the simultaneous action of two radiations 
Aj and A2 is given by 


[UraJ ■ 


V =Br 

di A|,A 2 


n\ +Br. n*. 
A2 


~ /\\ • ^ K I , . K. <s/ K \ . . w « 

v/i'i v/l's 

where =®obseived velocity constant under the influence of mono- 

chromatic radiation A| , 

K. == observed velocity constant under the influence of radiation A2. 

A2 

In the columns X and XI of Tables I and II are given the calculated 
and exi)erimentally found velocity constants. They agree very well within 
the limits of experimental error and this justifies the mechanism of reaction 
v^ich has been developed above. 
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Application of Einstein* s Law of Photochemical Equivalence, 


The calculation of the quantum efficiency has not much theoretical 
significance in these reactions ; because the quantum efficiency has got a 
very high value and also the temperature coefficient is very large. These 
points have been discussed by Ghosh and Purkayastha (loc. cit,). The 
quantum efficiency has been calculated here only to have some idea of the 
mechanism of the reactions. In Table III the quantum efficiency in different 

wave-lengths has been tabulated. 

A typical calculation is given below : — 

Wave-length « 4 36/x/x. 

With o’o24M-cinnamic acid and o‘o2o6M-Br2, the change in concentra- 
tion of Br2 in 25 minutes was o‘oo6s5M, The reaction cell is 0*5 cm. thick 
and 1*5 x 1*5 sq. cm. in area. The energy absorbed per sq. cm. per sec. = 114 
ergs. Total number of quanta of blue light absorbed per sec. 


^ n4 X 436 x io-:xi- 5^^ = 7 - 46 x \ 

6 5 X 10 X 3 X 10^** 

Total number of molecules transformed per second 


0*5 X 1*5 X 1*5 X o 00655 X 6*06 X 10^ » ^ 


1000 X 25 X 60 


= 297*7 X 


/. y (quantum efficiency) = -97 7 .^ 10^ 

746x10^^ ^ 

In the following table the compositions of the reaction mixtures are 
similar to those used in Tables I and IL T is the intensity of 
radiation absorbed by bromine in ergs per sq. cm. per second, y is the 
quantum efficiency. 

Table III. 


Cinnamic 

acid. 

S t i 1 b e 

n e . 

A. 7. 

r. 

7. 

y. 

406/4/i 42\s 

72 

64*7 

61*2 

I4'2 

127 

2I'6 

125 



10*8 

208 

4p6MA4 114 

40 

94 

71 

50*2 

63*5 

31*4 

144 

32*3 

84*8 

157 

214 

i6*a 

132*5 



546 mm 240 

15*6 

64*8 

487 

132 

24*8 

21*6 

135 

80 

32*6 

10*8 

176 

24*4 

68-6 
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SYNTHESIS OF O-CYANOALDEHYDES. PARTI. 

By S. N. Chakravarti and K. Ganapati. 


None of the o-cyauoaldehydes have yet been synthesised, and in this 
paper we record our attempts to synthesise this important class of coin»> 
pounds which were required during the course of syntlietical experiments in 
the group of alkaloids. 

Attempts to convert o-aminobenzaldehydcs into o-cyanoaldehydes 
by Sandmeyer’s reaction under a large variety of different conditions 
were unsuccessful. The diazotisation of amines did not proceed smoothly 
and clear diazo solution was not obtained in any case under the usual 
conditions. 

It was thought that the reaction might go better if the aldehyde 
group were first protected, but preliminary experiments to convert c-amino- 
Schiff’s bases, oximes and acetals to the corresponding cyanoaldehydes 
were all unsuccessful. The chief difficulty lay in the diazotisation 
which could only be accomplished in strong acids. The scheme involving 
the use of the c-aminoald oximes seemed to be particularly attractive as itwas 
found that these amino-oximes could readily be prepared in almost quantita* 
tive yields from the corresponding nitro compounds (vide experimental 
part). The diazotisation of the <?-aminoaldoximes could also be readily 
effected in strong hydrochloric acid solution, but the replacement of the 
diazo group by the cyano group could not be effected. Under one set of 
conditions azido-aldehydes were formed (c/. Brr., 1901, 31 , 1331 ; 1927, 
60 , 1741). 

It w'as eventually found that the c-cyanoaldehydes could t)e obtained 
readily although only in poor yields (about 15%) by oxidation (with 
permanganate) of o-cyanocinamic acids which could l)e synthesised readily 
in excellent yields from o-nitro-aldchydes and by other methods. 
o-Cyanobenzaldehyde (m. p. 76°) and 3-methoxy-6-cyanol)enzaldehyde 
(m.p. 107®) were thus synthesised. 
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o-Aminocinnatnic acids can be converted into the corresponding o-cyano- 
cinnamic acids in excellent yields. Oxidation of the o-cyanocinnamic 
acids by means of permanganate in presence of benzene takes a varied 
course, the main product in each case l)eing a high melting sparingly solu-« 
able substance. Attempts are being made to improve the yield of o-cyano-* 
aldehydes by the action of other oxidising agents like ozone, nitrogen 
peroxide on o-cyanocinnamic acids. 

Synthesis of other methoxy-c-cyanoaldehydes and dimethoxy-c-cyano- 
aldehydes is reserved for a future communication. 

Experimental. 

2-Amino-ymeihoxybenzaldo.\ hue. — m -Hydroxy benzaldehyde was me- 
thylated by means of dimethyl sulphate in alkaline solution in an yield 
of about Qo% (Chakravarti, Vaidyanathaii and Venkatasubban, /. Indian 
C/arm. .Sof., ig32, 9,574) and then nitrated under conditions similar to 
those used by Ayling, Hinkel and IVIorgan (J. Chem. Sor., 1932, 1115). 
2-Nitro-3-mcthoxy!K*nzaldchyde which was thus formed in about 95% 
yield w’as purified by repeated crystallisations from l>enzcne and was 
converted into its oxime in the following manner: The aldehyde {1*6 g.) 
was dissolved in the least amount of alcohol and treated w ith a solution 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (103 g.) and sodium hydroxide (1*2 g.) 
in water and the whole allowed to remain for 24 hours. On acidifying 
the oxime W’as jirecipitated in quantitative yield. It was crystallised 
from alcohol, in.p. 170' . 

The oxime (10 g.) was dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution (5 g. in 
50 c. c. of water) and added to freshly ]>recipitated ferrous hydroxide 
from ferrous suli)hate (S5 5 i?* in 5® of w’ater) and sodium hydroxide 
(26’3 g. in w’atcr). The reduction was carried out in the cold in alkaline 
medium. The whole was w'ell stirred, filtered and the precipitate washed 
several times with cold water. The filtrate (along with the washings) was 
then saturated w’ith carbon dioxide when the amine-oxime w^as precipitated 
in an yield of over 80%. On recrystallisation from methyl alcohol it melted 
at 13^-37°* (Found : N, 17 o. CgHio02N2 requires N, 16*9 per cent). 

6-/lnjiwo-2 : ydimethoxyhcnzaldoxhne.— 6-Nitro-2 : 3-dimethoxybenzal- 
dehyde was prepared from o-vanillin by the method previously described 
{ChdkravarXi, J. Indian Chem. Soi\, 1929,6, 215) and converted into the 
oxime thus The aldehyde (2*1 g.) was dissolved in alcohol and treated 
with a solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (i g.) and sodium 
hydroxide (1*2 g.) in water. The mixture was allowed to stand for 24 
hows and then just acidified with acetic acid when the oxhne was precipi- 
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tated in quantitative yield. The oxime crystallises in needles from alcohol, 
m.p. 137°. (F'ound : N, 12*0. CjiHioO^N^ requires N, 12*4 per cent). 

The oxime (4*6 ji.) was dissolved in stxliiim hydroxide solution (2 g. 
in 20 c.c. of water) and the solution added to the precipitate obtained from 
crystallised ferrous sulphate (33*8);’.) and sodium liydioxide (10*5 g. in 
200 c.c. of water). The whole was vigorously shaken foi al>out 1 /4 houi 
and then the ferric hydroxide filtered, washed several times with cold 
water. The filtrate and washings were saturated with carbon dioxide when 
the amino-oxime was precipitated in an excellent yield. It crystallises 
from methyl alcohol in shining plates, m.p. 1.^7''. (I'ound : N, 14.5. 
requires N, 14*3 percent). 

Diazotisation and replacement of the dia/o group by the cyano group of 
2-amino-3-methoxybenzaldoxime and 6-amino- 2 : 3-dimethoxy]>c*n7.aldoxinie 
were tried under the following conditions : — 

(/) Dia/otisation and replacement of the dia/o groups under the usual 
conditions. 

(//) Dia/otisation in presence of excess of concentrated liydrtK'hloric 
acid at -s'", neutralisation of the free acid by sodium hydroxide, barium 
hydroxide or sodium carbonate solution and subseciuent treatment with 
cuprous cyanide under the usual conditions. 

(Hi) Diazotisation of the amines in presence of excess of strong mineral 
acid, the dia/o solution and alkali being added at the same time to the 
cuprous cyanide, keeping the cyanide solution just alkaline throughout the 
reaction . 

Although diazotisation did seem to proceed in (//) and {Hi), cyano 
compounds could not be obtained under any of the conditions. Under 
conditions (it) andfm) 2-azido-aldehydes were formed and these are l>eing 
further investigated. 

6- Amino - 3 - mclhoxychuiamic /hid. — a; - Hydroxybenzaldehyde was 
nitrated and 6-nitro-3-hydroxybcnzaldehyde sei)arated by the method of 
Friedlander and Schenck (Bcr., 1914, 47 , 3046). 6 -Nitro- 3 -h 3 dro.\yl)enzal- 
dehyde was methylated by means of dimethyl sulphate in alkaline .solution 
and the inethoxy compound converted into 6-nitro-3-nicthoxyciiinainic 
acid (m.p. 227®) in almost quantitative yield by malonic acid-pyridine 
method. A solution of 6-nitro-3-methoxycinnamic acid (11*6 g.) in dilute 
ammonia was added to a solution of ferrous sulphate (106 g. in 150 c.c. 
of water). To the mixture heated on the steam-bath w^as then gradually 
added concentrated ammonia (42 c.c.) while the contents were vigorously 
shaken throughout. After all the ammonia had been added, the whole 
was further heated for 1/4 hour, filtered, the filtrate concentrated down to 
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one third its volume and then carefully made just acid. The amino-acicl 
was precipitated as a crystalline yellow powder, m.p. i86°, yield 70%. 
The hydrochloride crystallised from water in prismatic needles, m.p. 204® 
(decomp.). (Found : C, 52*1 ; H, 5*3. C10HJ2O3NCI requires 0,52*3; 
H, 5*2 per cent). 

6 -CyanO’ymcthoxy cinnamic Acid. — K mixture of 6-amino-3- methoxy- 
cinnamic acid (7 g.), water (45 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (to g.) was cooled to o® and diazotised with a solution of sodium 
nitrite (3*4 g.). The clear diazo solution was added to a hot solution of 
potassium cuprous cyanide, obtained by adding a solution of potassiutn 
cyanide (12*6 g. in 22 c.c. of water) to a solution of copper sulphate (iig. 
in 67 c.c. of water). The whole was heated on the water-bath for one 
hour, cooled and acidified. The precipitated cyano-acid was filtered, 
washed and dissolved in dilute sodium carbonate solution. The sodium 
carbonate solution was acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
precipitated cyano-acid was filtered, washed and re crystallised from 
methyl alcohol (charcoal) in long clusters of needles, m.p. 220®. (Found : 
C, 64*8 ; H, 4*2. Cl iHoOaN requires C, 65*0 ; H, 4*4 per cent). 

6 -Cyano-ymelhoxyhcnzaldehydc. — A solution of 6-cyano-3-methoxycin- 
iiamic acid (2*5 g.) in sodium carbonate solution was covered with benzene 
(300 c.c.) in a separating funnel and a cold saturated solution of potassium 
permanganate (4 2 g.) was gradually added with vigorous shaking. After 
all the permanganate had l)ecn added the mixture was further shaken for 15 
minutes, filtered and the precipitate washed several times with small 
quantities of l>enzene. The benzene layer was separated from the aqueous 
layer of the filtrate, dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate. It was then 
concentrated to about 30 c.c. when a crystalline substance (A) (0*65 g.) 
separated, which on rei)eated crystallisation from benzene was obtained as 
prismatic needles, m.p. 218' . The mother liquors from (A) on further 
concentration deposited first more of the substance (A) and then 6-cyano-3- 
methoxylTenzaldehyde, w'hich w'as readily separated, the aldehyde being 
much more soluble in l>enzene. The latter on repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol was obtained in clusters of needles, m.p. 107°. (Found : C, 67*2 ; 
H, 4*3. C0H7O2 N requires C, 67*1 ; H, 4*4 per cent). 

The substance (A) could not be readily hydrolysed. 

From the aqueous layer of the filtrate on concentration and acidifica- 
tion a mixture of the starting acid and a new acid (m.p. about 132°) was 
precipitated. 

o-Cyanocinnamic acid w'as prepared from a-nitroso-jS-naphthol by 
Beckmann's transformation (Edw^ard, /. Chem, Soc., 1926, 815). 

o-Cyaticfieiisa/dchyde.— -o-Cyanocinnamic acid was oxidised under 
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conditions similar to those descri!)ed above for 6-cyano-3-inethoxycinnumio 
acid. From the benzene layer at first a sparingly soluble substance crystallid> 
ing in needles, m.p. 237°, separated and then o cyanobenzaldchyde, which 
on repeated crystallisation melted at 76®. (Found : C, 73*0; H, 3*7. CsHaON 
requires C, 73 ‘3 ; H, 3*8 per cent). From the aqueous layer, the starting 
acid, o-cyanobenzoic acid and an acid (m.p. 197-202'’) were isolated. 

2- Amino- meiho.\y cinnamic Acid.— 12 (•. of 2 - nitro - 3 - niethoxy- 
cinnainic acid (which was synthesised from 2-nitro-3-methoxybenzaldehyde 
by the inalonic acid-pyiidine method) dissolved in dilute aniinonia were 
added to a solution of ferrous sulphate (106 g. in 150 c.c. of water) which 
had been heated on the water-bath to about 90''. Ainnionia (45 c.c.) was 
then added gradually with vigorous shaking and after all the addition, 
heating and shaking were continued for further 15 minutes. The whole w^as 
then filtered, precipitated, washed several times with dilute ammonia and the 
filtrate and washings concentrated to one fourth of its bulk and then made 
just acid when 2-amino-3-methoxycinnamic acid w’as precipitated, yield 
50%. It crystallised from w'ater in yellow' glittering prisms, m.p. 189^ 
(decomp,). (Found : C, 62*2; H, 6*0. CjoHnOa N requires C, 62*2; 
H, 5*7 per cent). 

2-Cyano-ymetho.\ycinna}nic Acid . — A mixture of 2-amino-3-methoxy- 
cinnamic acid (3*5 g.), water (23 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(5 c.c.) was cooled to o" and diazotised with a solution of sodium nitrite 
(i'7 g ). The clear diazo solution was added to a hot solution of potassium 
cuprous cyanide obtained by adding to a solution of copper sulphate (5*5 g. in 
34 c.c. of water) a solution of potassium cyanide (6*3 g. in ii c.c. of water). 
The whole was heated on the water-bath for i hour, cooled and acidified 
when crude cyano-acid was precipitated which was filtered, washed and 
then dissolved in dilute sodium carbonate solution and acidified with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The precipitated cyano-acid was filtered, 
washed and crystallised from alcohol or acetone (charcoal). It crystallised 
in needles, m.p. 149 . (Found: C, 64*7; H, 4'3- CnHoOaN lequires 
C. 65 ‘o ; H, 4’4 cent). 

Yields in this series are lower than in the corresponding 6-cyano series 
due probably to increased steric difficulty, both the ortho positions to the 
nitro or amino group being occupied. 

Experiments on the oxidation of 2-cy»no-3-mcthoxycinnnamic acid 
are in progress. 

Chkmical Laboratories, 

Annamaui University, Annamaiainacar, 
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ACRIDINE DERIVATIVES AS ANTIMALARIALS. 

By U. P. Basu and S. J. Das-Gupta. 

Since the observation of Mauss and Mietzsch {Klin-Woch., 1933, 
12 , 1276) that the dihydrochloride of 2-chloro-5 ((u-diethylaminoisoamyl)- 
ainino-7-inethoxyacridine, better known as ‘ Atebrin, ’ has a powerful 
action on all asexual forms of the malarial jrarasitcs, a good deal of attention 
(f/. Magidson and Grigorovski, Bcr., 1936, 69 , 396, 537) has been' given 
to the syntheses of various other acridine derivatives of the above type, 
having iiaiticularly a dialkylaminoalkylamino side-chain in position 5. 
In view of the fact that reduction generally diminishes the toxicity of a 
compound and that the Bz-tetrahydrohydrocinchoniue (I) has the same 
influence on the fever as the cinchonine itself {cf. Braunn and Lemke, 
Annakn, 1930, 178 , 176), a study on the physiological activity of a hydrated 
acridine derivative of the alrove tyix* was considered to Ire of special interest. 
As very little is known about the chemistry of hydrated acridines, a method 
was found out for their synthesis and several compounds of the above 
type have been iirepared. 


CHGH— CH-N 



HpC N 

(I) 


It was shown by Sen and Basu (J. Indian Cliem. Soc., 1930, 7 , 435) that 
ethyl f3T/ohcxanonc-2-carboxylate when treated with an aromatic amine at 
the rrxMii temperature alTorded an anil (II), which may Ire readily converted 
into a tetrahydroacridone (III). This reaction has Ireen utilised for the 
syntheses of various i:2;3:4-tetrahydro-5-chlor(racridine derivatives of the 
type (IV, R=C 1 ). When these* chloro compounds are treated with phenol 
they easily afford the phenoxy derivatives (IV, R = ( )Ph) from which several 
5-dialkylaminoacridines [IV, R = NH(CH2)«NEt2] have been obtained. 
It has also lx*en noted that the aminoacridine [IV, R = NH (CHa)« NEt*] 
might lx* more conveniently obtained from 5-chIoroacridine itself. 
In fact, this process has Ireen usually followed in the course of this 
investigation. The aminoacridines are almost colourless and readily form 
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Stable dihydrochlorides which are highly soluble in water and extremely 
bitter in taste. 



(II) (III) (IV) 

Experimental. 

1:2:3: ^•Teirahydro-ychloroacridinc (IV, R«C1). — Equiinoleculur 

quantities of ethyl fyf/ohexaiione-2-carboxylate and aniline were mixed 
and kept in a vacuum desiccator over fused calcium chloride for S-10 days. 
The mixture was then heated at 250-260® for about 2 hours, and the 
residual mass on cooling w’as washed with ether and collected. It was 
1 : 2:3: 4-tetrahydroacridone (III), m. p. 358-60® (r/. vSen and Basu, 
loc. cit,). To a mixture of Bz-tetrahydroacridone (4 g.) and tinely powdered 
phosphorus pentachloride (5 g.), a few c.c. of phosphorus oxychloride was 
added just in sufficient quantity to make a thin paste and the whole w'as 
slowiy heated to 120- 130® and this temperature was maintained for about 
2 hours when most of the phosphorus oxychloride distilled over. The 
contents in the flask solidified. It was well cooled and decomposed with 
ice, filtered and the filtrate made alkaline with ammonia. The precipitate 
was filtered off, w^ashed and crystallised from petroleum ether, m. p. 68-6g®. 
(Found : Cl, 16*63. Calc, for Ci jH 1 2NCI: Cl, 16*32 per cent). This compound 
has been described by Perkin and Sedgwick (/. Chem. Soc., 1024, 125 , 2446) 
to melt at 226® ; and by Braun and others (Ber., 1931, 64, 227) to melt at 68®' 
i:2:y.4~Teirahydro-S’ ph^‘f^oxyacridinc (IV, R = ()Ph). — To u hot 
solution of phenol (3 g.) in caustic potash (0*3 g.) i : 2:3:4 -tetrahydro- 
5-chloroacridine (0*5 g.) was added slowly and the mixture was Jieated in 
an oil-bath at 140® for about 2 hours. The hot melt was poured into about 
50 c.c. of 10% caustic soda solution and kept overnight. The supernatant 
liquid w^as decanted off and the residual mass was triturated with 5% caustic 
soda solution, filtered and washed free from alkali. The crude phenoxy 
compound separated from petroleum ether in microscopic needles, m. p. 
102 . It was converted to its hydrochloride by i)assing dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into its ethereal solution and crystallised from a mixture of alcohol 
and ether (1:1), ni. p. 223-25®. (Found: Cl, ii*53* Ci.,Hi7f )N, HCl 
raQtiires Cl, 11*40 per cent), 

4 
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I : 2 : 3 ; 4- Teirahydro- 5 (&- dieihylaminobulyl)aminoacridine , — The 
above tetrahydrochloroacridine {0*6 g.) was heated in a sealed tube 
with 0*8 g. of diethylaminobutylainiue and a little copi)er powder at 
150*160® for several hours. The mass ^\as treated with water and 
the supernatant layer was decanted off. It w^as thus repeatedly washed 
w itli water in order to remove the unreacted amine. The residual semi- 
sr)Iid mass was extracted with ether, the ethereal solution w*as filtered 
and treated with dilute acetic acid. The acetic acid solution w^as made 
alkaline wdth ammonia in the cold when the base separated as a semi- 
solid mass which was again washed several times with water. It . w^as 
once more extracted \yith ether, the ethereal solution dried over anhydrous 
potassium carbonate and treated with dry hydrochloric acid gas. The 
dihydrochloride thus obtained being extremely hygroscopic could not 
be isolated. Its aqueous solution was accordingly treated with a solution of 
sodium salt of niethylenedioxynaphthoic acid in the cold when a salt of the 
aminoacridine with mcthyleneclioxynaphthoic acid was isolated in a 
crystalline form. It w'as collected and thoroughly washed. It is tasteless 
and insoluble in water, m. p. 216-20®. (Found: N, 5*56. 

C2:iH 1 (•/ b; requires N, 5*88 per cent). 

7- Mcthoxy- 1:2:3; 4‘lcitahydroacridonc. — A mixture of ethyl 
ryr/(>hexanone:-2-carb()xylate (17 g.) and />-anisidine (12*3 g ) was left 
overnight. There was much turbidity owing to the separation of 
water from the reaction mixture and it was left in vacuum over 
fused calcium chloride . for 10 days, when a clear dark solution 
was obtained. It was then heated in an oil-bath at 260-270® for about 2 
hours when the contents of the flask solidified. On cooling the solid 
product was treated with ether and was filtered, yield iS g. The compound 
crystallised from alcohol in prismatic needles, m. p. 295®. It is soluble in 
dilute mineral acids. (Found: N, 0*29. ChHi^() 2N requires N, 6*io 
per cent). 

y-Mcihoxy-yihloro z : 2 : ^ : 4 -ii'iiahydroacridine was prepared from 
the above acridone (4 g.) and finely i>owdered phosphorus pcntachloride 
(5 g.) as jn the case of (IV, R = C 1 ). It separated in pale yellow prismatic 
needles from dilute alcohol, m. p. 122'. (Found: Cl, 15*01. ChH^ONCI 
requires Cl, 14*34 l>er cent). 

y-Mcthoxy S'pht'no.\y-i : 2:3: 4-tetrahydroacndinc , — The cliloroacri- 
dine (2 g ) was heated with phenol {8 g.) at 140-150^ for about 3 hours. 
The reaction mixture was then iioured into a A’-NaOH solution when the 
phenoxy derivative separated as an oil. It was left overnight when it 
solidified. The supernatant liquid was decanted off and it w^as triturate 
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with caustic soda solution, filtered and washed free from alkali. It CI>^- 
lallises from petroleum ether in long prismatic ncedle.s, ni.p. 120**. (Found : 
N, 5*2. C2 oHio03jN requhes N, 4*6 per cent). It is a crystalline 
solid and readily dissolves in dilute acids. On passing dry hydrogen 
chloride to its ethereal solution the hydrochloride was easily obtained, 
which melted to a green liquid at 220 (deconip.). (Found: Cl, 10*13. 

N, HCl requires Cl, 10 4 per cent). 

It forms a picratc, ni.p, igo-192''. When treated with Wiethylamiiuv 
butylamine in a scaled tube at 150-160° it affords the 5-aniinoacridine 
derivative which is also easily obtained by the method descril)ed lieiow. 

Dihydrochloride of 7-i\it’//iOAy-i : 2 . 3 : 4-tcirahydro-^‘(^-divihyi- 
aniinobu{yl)-aminoacridine.-7-Mci\\oxy-i.2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydro-5-chloroacridinc 
(o'6g.) was heated with Miethylaminobutyiainiue (o‘8g.) and a little 
copper powder at 160° for several hours. The mixture was treated 
as in the previous case. The ethereal solution finally obtained was dried 
over anhydrous potassium carbonate and treated with dry hydrogen 
chloride. The crude dihydrochloride was crystallised from a mixture of 
absolute alcohol and dry ether and the product v as rapidly dried in a 
vacuum desiccator, 111. p. 193-04 . (Found : Cl, 16*31. C22H:i;{()N:i, qHCI 
lequires Cl, 16*59 per cent). 

Dihydrochloridc of y-Mitho.xy-i : 2 : 3 : 4-tcttahydfo-y(y-diethylamino- 
propyl)- aminoacridinc . — The chloro compound (o'6 g.) w’as heated with 
y-diethylaminopropylamine (0*8 g.) in a sealed tulx* at about 160 ’ with a 
little copi)er powder. After the usual treatment of the reaction mixture 
the dihydrochloride was isolated and crystallised from a mixture of alcohol 
and ether and rapidly dried, ni.p. 228-29 . [Found . Cl, 16*3. CyiHsiON^, 
2HCI, H2f) requires Cl, 16*44 per cent Found lin sample dried 01105- 
iio°): N, 10*24; Clf 17*02. C.jiHsiON;,, 2HCI requires N, 10*15; 
Cl, 17*15 per cent]. 

7-Meihoxy-2-mcthyl-i : 2 : 3 : ^-icltahydrocufidotu , — Molecular pio- 
portions of ethyl 5-methy ley r/(7hcxanone*2-caiboxylate and /)-anisidine were 
mixed together and left over as usual. On heating the reaction 
mixture at 250-2^0"', the contents of the flask set to a crystalline solid 
which was collected, washed with ether and finally crystallised from glacial 
acetic acid, m.p. 335°. (Found: N, 5*89. Ci.-^Hn^aN requires N, 5*76 
per cent). 

y'Methoxy- 2 -meihyl-i : 2 : 3 : /\-tclrahydro-s-chloroacridinc , — The acri- 
done derivative was heated with a mixture of phosphorus penta- and 
oxychloride at 120-30® as in the formation of the previous chloroacridine. 
The solid residue on treatment with ice and ammonia afforded a yellow 
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substance which on crystallisation from methyl alcohol separated in slendef 
needles, m.p. 90'. (Found : 01,1370. C] 3H16ONCI requires Cl, 13*58 
per cent). 

7-Methoxy-2^m€ihyl*i 12:3: 4-£eirafcydro-5-/)/tenojiryacridme, was pre- 
pared by heating the chloroacridine (2 g.) with phenol (8 g.) as in the 
pievious case. It crystallised from petroleum ether in long prismatic 
needles, m.p. 103^ (Found : N, 4*56. C21H21O2N requires N, 4*38 

im cent). 

Dihydrochloride of y’Methoxy-2-meihyl-i ; 2 : 3 : 4-tetiahydrO'5‘ 
(h‘dicihylaminohuiyl)' aminoacridine. — The chloroacridine (07 g.) was 
heated with S-diethylaminobutylamine (o‘8 g.) in a sealed tube with a 
trace of copper powder at i(x)'' as usual. The dihydrochloride was 
isolated in the usual manner and crystallised from a mixture of alcohol 
and ether and dried in vacuum, m.p. 203 4' The substance was dried at 
jio and analysed. (Found : N, 9*08 0-2 . 41 3 h, 2HCI requires N, 9*5 
per cent). 

DihydrocUlotlde of y-Mclhoxy-z-methyl-i : 2 : 3 : 4 ’ietfahydro-s^iy’ 
dicthylaminopiot^yl) aminoacridinc. — The chloroacridine (o‘8 g.) was heated 
with diethylaminopropylamine (o*8 g.) at 150-160® in a sealed tube 
with a little copper powder. After usual treatment the dihydrochloride 
was isolated and cryslallised, m.p. 242-43'. [Found. Cl, 15*80. CggHssONs, 
2HCI, H2( ) requires Cl, 15*92 per cent. Found (in a sample dried at no®) : 
N, 9*86; Cl, 16*51. Cj jH.iaONjj, 2HClrequires N, 9*81 ; Cl, 16*59 pei cent.] 


Ethyl 2 -( 4 ^-cliloroanilido)’ 4 ‘mcihyh^!^^-cyclohcxene'i‘Carhoxylatc, 


CHa 

MeHc'^1 C 
HgC 


^COgEt 



The carboxylate derivative of ni-methylcyc/ohexanone was mixed 
with a molecular proportion of jf’-chloroaniline and kept in a desiccator in 
vacuo, (iradually crystals began to separate. These were collected and 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in fine prismatic needles^ m.p. go®. 
(Found : N, 4*90. C] cHgo^^laNCl requires N, 4*77 per cent). 

7’ChlorO‘2-meihyhi : 2 : 3 : 4-teirahydroacridone-^^The above anilido 
compound was heated in an oil-bath at 270® for i hour when the contents in 
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the flask solidified to a crystalline mass. This was cooled, washed with alcohol 
and crystallised from boiling glacial acetic acid. It is sparingly soluble in the 
common organic solvents and melts with decomposition at 375' in a sealed 
capillary. (Found : N, 5 38. Ci 4H14ONCI requires N, 5*65 per cent). 

5 : y Dichloro-Z'methyl-i : 2 : 3 : 4'icirahydioacridinc. — The acridone 
derivative was made iuto a paste with phosphorus i^enta-and oxychloride 
and heated as usual. The reacted mass was further treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and the whole was filtered. The filtrate was cooled and 
neutralised with ammonia. A semi-solid mass was isolated which w^as left 
over in a refrigerator. Next day the solid found was collected and crys- 
tallised from methyl alcohol (charcoal), m.p. 89'. (Found: Cl, 26‘44. 
Cl 4H1 uNClg requires Cl, 26*69 per cent). 

y-Chloro'j : 2 : 3 : 4'teirahydroaciidonc. — This acridone derivative 
was obtained in the usual w'ay from the reaction mixture obtained by 
mixing ethyl ry(;/ohexanone-2*carl)Oxylate and />-chloroauil (1:1) at the room 
temperature and keeping the mixture over fused calcium chloride in vacuo 
for about a fortnight. The substance was difficultly soluble in alcohol. 
It crystallised from a large volume of the same solvent in silky needles, 
m.p. 380''* (Found: Cl, 15*22. CuiHisONCl requires Cl, 15*20 per 
cent). 


Rbskarch Labor iToKv, 

Bkn(*.al lMMUNin% Calcutta. AVc cived July ^9, 1937. 


♦ This compound has been synthesised in an(»ther \^ay and found to melt at 383® by 
Prof. Dr. O. J. Magidson of Srientifir CheniieabPharmnceutiral Research Institute, 
Moscow, U. S S. R. iprlvatv iommunicatwu). 



THE PHENYLTHIOCARBAMIDES. A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE TRIAD - N C S-. PART IV. THE 
ACTION OF AQUEO JS SILVER NITRATE ON 
PHENYLTHIOCARBAMIDE 

By Kunj Bkhaki Lal and Hans KrAu.. 

Phenylthiocarbaniick* interferes with the estimation of thiocyanic acid 
by Volhard’s method. The objects of the present investigation are to see 
how silver nitrate interacts with phenylthiocarbainide in acid solution, and 
to determine the conditions in which Volhard s method can Ixj used to esti- 
mate thiocyanic acid in the presence of thiocarbamide. 

By the interaction of aciueous solutions of phenylthiocarbamide and silver 
nitrate, a white precipitate is obtained which is stable in presence of dilute nitric 
acid. Analytical lesults indicate the formation of several complexes of these 
two compounds which vary in comi)osition with the proportion of the 
reagents used. The complex having the largest proportion of silver nitrate 
is formed when an aqueous solution of phenylthiocarbamide is treated with 
moderate excess of silver nitrate. It is certainly not a silver derivative but 
appears to 1 )C a complex (i: i), although it usually takes up 10-12% extra 
silver nitrate, a fact which indicates the existence of still higher coinplexes. 
By using less silver nitrate lower complexes are obtained which appear to be 
of less interest. The iiioqomolecular complex reacts with potassium thio- 
cyanate changing to phenylthiocarbamide-silver thiocyanate. The latter is 
also formed directly by the interaction of phenylthiocarbamide and silver 
thiocyanate or of phenylthiocarbamide, silver nitrate and potassium thio- 
cyanate. 

These complex formations may be represented as follow s : 

PhNHCvSNHj + AgX().; = PhNHCvSNH./AgXC)3 (i) 

PhXHCSXHfi* AgN( >8 + KSCX = PhNHCSNH2‘AgSCN + KNO.^ (ii) 
PhNHCSNHa + AgSCN = PhNHCvSNHj,*AgvSCN {Hi) 

PhNHCSNHs + AgXOa + KSCN«=PhNHCSNH*-AgSCN + KNOa (iv) 

Volhard’s metluxl, using excess of silver nitrate and titrating back with 
standard potassium thiocyanate, can be used to estimate thiocyanic acid 
provided that the phenylthioc'arbaaride present is less in molecular propor- 
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lions than the thiocyanic acid. Ten molecular proportions of phenylthiocar* 
bamide correspond to eleven of silver nitrate. 

E X P E R I M K N T A L. 

Expt. I. Action of Aqueous Silver Niiiatc on l^henylihiocarba- 
midein presence of a Vatiable quantity of Xiiric Acid . — The varialde amount 
of nitric acid was added to 50 c.c. of *V/5o-pheuylthuK'arluniiidc solution 
in '4% alcohol ithe solubility in water alone is very low) followed by 15 c.c. 
of N/io- silver nitrate drop by drop with shakiiii>; after a minute or so it was 
filtered, washed with dilute nitric acid (2%) and the filtrate titrated back 
with .V/io-potassiuin thiocyanate, usin^ 5 c.c. of 5% ferric alum as indicator. 
The results arc recorded in Table 1. 


Tahi.e I. 

2iV-IIN()i (c.c.) ... 0'5 123468 10 20 

AgNC^s u.sccl ••• II n’l in 11 11 11 11 ji lo y y5 

lip (c.c.) 

Below 2 c.c. and above S c.c. the interaction was more or less 
incomplete but wdthin this ran^e uniform results w'cre obtained and we have, 
therefore, in all our experiments used 5 c.c. of 2N.nitric acid for every 100 
c.c. of solution. 

It w ill l)e iu)ted that 50 c.c. of phenylthiocarbamide .solution took up 
II c.c. of silver nitrate, whereas one equivalent is 10 c.c. Discussion of this 
phenomenon would be out of place but it may be mentioned that w'c have 
found that 

(f) the excess of silver nitrate can be removed by .suspending the 
precipitate in dilute nitric acid; 

(it) it is not a case of adsorption; 

(in) as little as 5 c.c. of silver nitrate remove all the phenylthio- 
carbaniide from solution wdth the formation of a dilYerent complex; 

(re) in aqueous solutions the cxce.ss of nitrate taken up is never 
more than 10-12% of the equivalent ; 

(r) in alcoholic solutions complexes richer iif silver nitrate arc formed. 

Pivpt. 2. Examination of the Phenyllhiocaibamidc — Silver nitrate 
Complex obtained in the Above Experiment . — Heated on a nickel foil 
it exploded evolving voluminous yellow’ fumes. Decomposition occurred 
at 132-34'*. Hot water, ammonia and alkalis decomposed it readily, but it 
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oottld be recrystallised with slight decomposition from dilute nitric acid. It 
interacted slowly with potassium thiocyanate solution {vide infra). 

i*6i G. of the substance, suspended in absolute alcohol (50 c.c.) and 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, gave silver sulphide (Ag, 33*08 per cent). 
The alcoholic solution gave a copious precipitate with nitron acetate showing 
that the complex contained nitrate, while on evaporation to dryness it 
deposited unmistakable crystals of phenylthiocarbamide showing that this 
molecule had not undergone any change. 

Phenylthiocarbamide solution (50 c.c. of iV/50) yielded 0*3352 g. of the 
complex containing Ag, 33 52; S, io-o8%. PhNHCSNH 2 'AgNO 3 requires 
0*3328 g. of the complex and Ag, 33 32; S, 9*936 per cent. 

Expt. 3. Action of Potassium Thiocyanate Solution on the above 
Complex. — The precipitate formed above was suspended in 50 c.c. of 
dilute nitric acid and treated with 15 c.c. of AT/ lo-potassium thiocyanate. 
By filtering and titrating back, the amount of thiocyanate used up by in- 
teraction with the silver complex was determined. 

Table II. 


Time (hour) ... ^ 1 6 24 

N/io-KSCN used (c.c ) ... 5 6 9 9 

The same product was slowly obtained by the interaction of freshly 
precipitated silver thiocyanate with a solution of phenylthiocarbamide. It 
was obtained more readily as follows. 

Expt. 4. Action of Silver Nitrate on a Mixture of Phenylthiocar- 
bamtdc and Potassium Thiocyanate — When iV/io- solutions were mixed, the 
silver nitrate being added last, a precipitate was formed ; the filtrate 
from this contained no silver and no phenylthiocarbamide; it contained only 
a trace of thiocyanate. 

In fact it appears that the solutions of three substances, thiocarbamide, 
silver nitrate and thiocyanate, mixed in any order, always give the same 
result. ' 

Expt, 5. Examination of the Phenylthiocarbamxde'Silver Thiocyanate 
A*.— Heated on a nickel foil it fused without evolving fumes. It 
was insoluble in alcohol or water. Hot water and strong nitric acid de- 
composed it, whilst cold dilute acid had only a very slight action. 

From 50 c.c. of the thiocarbamide solution the yield of the complear was 
0*3160 g. containing Ag, 34*1; S, 20*13 per cent. PhNHCSNHj’AgSCN 
requires 0*3180 g. of the complex and Ag, 33*96; S, ao-oi per c^t. 
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These results clearly explain the fact, repeatctlly corroborated by 
titrations, that thiocyanate can be estimated by Volhard’s method in the 
presence of phenylthiocarbamide so long as (he latter is less than equivalent 
to the former^ because it is precipitated with the former; whereas if the 
thiocarbamide is in excess, the thiocyanate cannot l)e estimated Ixjcause 
thiocarbamide also interacts with silver nitrate. 

It is remarkable that under conditions precisely analo^^ous to those 
employed in the present investigation copper sulphate, liesides forming 
various complexes, oxidises part of the phenylthiocarbamide to a ba^e which 
on analysis and from its nitroso derivative proved to l>e Hector’s danilino- 
c-diazoth iol (Brr., 18S9, 22,117b). No evidence of any such change has 
been found when using silver nitrate. 


S IT M M A R Y. 

1. Silver nitrate unites with phenylthiocarbamide in acid solution to 
form several complexes and the compound PhNHCSNHa’AgNOa is 

formed in the presence of excess of aqueous silver nitrate, 10-12% extra 
silver nitrate lieing used up in the latter case. 

2. Potassium thiocyanate interacts with the above compound and 
changes it to phenylthiocarbamide-silverthiocyanate. 

3. Thiocyanate can be conveniently estimated with a fair degree of 
accuracy in the presence of phenylthiocarbamide by Volhard’s method under 
the conditions described but only if the phenylthiocarbamide is present in a 
quantity less than one ecpii valent to the thiocyanate. 

CHKMiCAr Labor ATOK IKS, 

A(.ka Cou,K(,K, Ar.KA Hccclvcii Mdy 8, 1937. 
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THE PHENYLTHIOCARBAMIDES. A CON FRIBUTION TO 
THE STUDY OF THE TRIAD -N C S-. PART V. ACflON 
OF NITROUS ACID ON aa'-METHYL- 
PHENYLTHIOCARBAMIDE. 

Bv Kunj Behari Lal and Hans Krall 

Mehta and Krall (/. Indian Chem, Soc. 1Q35, 12 , 635. 640) studied the 
action of nitrous acid on nionophenylthiocarhainidc and found that two 
changes occurred simultaneously ; (i) oxidation of phenylthiocarbamide to 
Hector’s base, and (it) the “normal” reaction of nitrous acid on amides with 
the production phenyliliusturd oil and further they found that strong 
acids facilitated the former change, weak acids the latter. 

PhNHCSNH2-> PhNHCvSOH-> PhNCS + HaO. 

The samereaction has now been extended to aa'-methylphenylthiocarbamide 
with the object of ascertaining the effect of the presence of a positive group. 

In the presence of hydrochloric acid, an evanescent wine-red colouration 
is produced suggesting the transient formation of a thionitnte (Tasker and 
Jones^ J. Chem. Soc,, 1909, 98 , 1917), whilst a gas consisting chiefly of 
NO (83 % ) is rapidly evolved, the reaction mixture containing a base which 
yields a crystalline perchlorate and picrate and appears to be methylphenyb 
formamidine disulphide formed thus : 

2Ph(Me)NC(NH)SH 2Ph(Me)NC(NH)S-NO 

2N()+ [Ph(Me)NC(NH)S]2. 

The simultaneous occurrence of a subsidiary reaction, just as in the parent 
compound, is shown by the evolution of nitrogen (17%) and the 
presence -in the reaction mixture of sulphuric acid (10%), methylaniline 
and some solid. The base is prone to further oxidation and when larger 
proportions of sodium nitrite are used, an oil is produced, whilst the amount 
of the solid, sulphuric acid, NO and nitrogen is correspondingly increased. 
Traces of C( )S and COg arc also present in the gas phase. 

In the presence of acetic acid, on the other hand, sodium nitrite reacts 
slowly with the thiocarbamide and the gas phase is mostly nitrogen (85%) 
but it contains also carbon oxysulphide No formamidine disulphide is 
produced and the evolution of nitrogen, agreeing with the action of 
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l^tienylthiocarbainide in the same conditions, suggests the normal behaviour 
of amides, and the product formed might be expected to decompose into 

Ph(Me)NCSNH2 Ph(Me)NCSOH 

niethylaniline and carbon oxysulphide. P'ree inethylaniline is not 
found but the reaction mixture contains two solids and an oil of 
complex character, evidently resulting from the mutual interaction 
of the above substances. In this case the oxidation reaction is a subsidiary 
oiie, nitric oxide being produced in smaller quantity (5%). lixcess of 
sodium nitrite brings about secondary decompositions as in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid. 

It is clear, therefore, that nitrous acid acts on aa-methylphcnylthio* 
carbamide according to the following equations : 

(i) 2Ph(Me)NCSNH2 + 2HN02 = Ph(Me)NC(NH)‘S‘S(NH)CN(Me)Ph 

+ 2N() + 2H9O 

(it) Ph(Me)NCSNH2 + HNO* =Ph(Me)NCS()H + N2 + H2C). 

The presence of acids facilitates the former change. The evolution of 
nitrogen in {//) is an evidence for the structure (I) which is thus the predo- 
minant tautomer in neutral solutions. Acids evidently facilitate the change 
of this to a form which does not contain the amino group as in (II). 


Ph 

Me 


^N— C— NH 

/ I 


2 


•S 


(I) 


Phv xNH 


Me' 


^SH 


( 11 ) 


It will be noticed that while phenylthiocarbainide yields a diazothiol 
(Hector’s base) with the greatest ease by oxidation with various reagents, 
including nitrous acid, methylphenylthiocarbaniide, which gives such a 
diazothiol with iodine or hydrogen peroxide (Gabriel and Hofmann, Ber., 
1892, 26 , 1578; Chakrabarti and De, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1928, 6, 661) gives 
a formamidine disulphide with nitrous acid, thereby resembling thiocarba* 
mide itself (Werner, /. Chem. Soc., 1912, 101 , 2180). There is no evidence 
that the formamidine disulphides break down to diazothiols and in tlie light 
of the present investigation it appears that Hector’s base, which is produced 
with extreme ease under these conditions from the parent compound, is a 
direct ox id***"" product of phenylthiocarbamide and that no inter me d i at e 
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disulphide compound need be postulated (cj. Froniin and*Heyder, Ber., 1909, 
42 , 3804). The proximity of the methyl group to the phenyl nucleus in the 
methyl homologue seems, however, to prevent oxidation into a Hector's base 
the production of which is, therefore, dependent on the free a-hydrogen 
atom. The feeble base obtained by Dost (Ber,, 1906, 39 , 1014) by the action 
of sulphuryl chloride on the methylphenylthiocarbamide in chloroform 
solutions does not appear to be formed under our conditions. 

Experimental. 

All the gasometric experiments were carried out in a Lunge's nitro- 
meter. It was found convenient to use a solution of sodium nitrite 
containing one mg. molecule NaN( >2 per c.c. The requisite amount of 
sodium nitrite was added by introducing definite volume of this solution 
with the aid of i c c. pipette graduated in tenths of a cubic centi- 
metre. 

Expi. I. Action of Nitrous Acid on o^o-^Mcihylphenyllhiocarhamide in 
presence of N^Hydwchloric Acid (Gas phase). — 0*083 O. of thiocarbamide 
(i mg.) was introduced into the nitiometer with the help of 
I c.c. of alcohol. To enable the reaction to begin in acid solution, i c c. 
of 4iV-hydrQchloric acid was added before the addition of the nitrite 
solution. The cup of the nitrometer was then washed down with 0*5 c.c. 
of water. The above solution was then treated with 0*5 c.c. of sodium 
nitrite solution (i mg.) and the cup of the nitrometer further washed with 
1 c.c. of water. The reaction was brisk and invariably took place with 
the production of an evanescent wine-red colour. The reaction mixture 
becomes finally pale yellow and the evolution of the gas was complete in half 
an hour. C»as collected, 12*7 c.c. at 22" and 748 nun., i.c., 11*3 c.c. at 
N. T P. and contained N, 17; NO, 83 per cent. 

The gas evolved in the above experiment was expelled from the 
nitrometer and 05 c.c. of NaNOg solution (4 mg.) more added to the 
residual liquid in the nitromelcr. 9*8 C.c. of the gas at N. T. P. were 
further evolved witli the produetton of a slight red colouration and con- 
tained N, 38% ; NO, 50% ; COS + Cf)^, 12% (determined by absorption in 
concentrated alkali, c/. Expt. 4). It W’as observed that upto five molecular 
proportions of nitrous acid could thus react to produce mainly secondary 
decomposition in which the proportion of the residual gas left after treatment 
with alkali and FeSO^ solutions rose up to 40^ of the total gas evolved. 
Ihis residual gas was wholly nitrogen because it was unaffected by 

• To avoid nnnecessory dilution, acid of this strength was used. 
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ammoniacal cuprous chloride solution and hy bromine, showing the al)^alcc 
of Co or unsaturateil hydrocarbons 

In these experiments sulphuric acid was detected in the residual 
liquid left behind in the nitrometer There was no evidence of the 
production of thiocyanic acid or free sulphur during the reaction. Tllis 
experiment was next done on a large scale to study more closely 
other reaction products, neglecting those present in the gas phase. 

Expt, 2. Action of Nitrous Acid on na^’Mcthylphcnylihio- 

caibamidc in Molecular proportions in presence of N-liydiochloiic Acid, 
neglecting the Gas Phase — Uydrochknic acid (4 .V-, 100 c.c ) was added 
to the cold solution of aa'-methylphenylthiocarI)amide(S-3 g.) in 200 c.c. of 
50 % warm alcohol in a 500 c c. flask. The flask was kept in a water-bath 

at a temperature of IQ-20''. A solution of 3*5 g. of sodium nitrite (08-5% 

pure) ill 100 c c. of water was slowly added to the tliiocarbamidc solution, 
with constant shaking during the course of an hour. The red coloura- 
tion produced on the addition of the nitrite solution persisted 
more or less for about 25 minutes. The solution then turned 

pale yellow and more addition of the nitrite solution did not produce 
further change in colouration. After the addition of the nitrite solution 
the flask was put aside for an hour to complete the reaction. Small amount 
of solid separated which when viewed under the microscope appeared to 
be those produced in larger amount in presence of acetic acid (r/. Expt. 5). 
There was no separation of sulphur during the experiment. The solution 
was filtered from the insoluble matter and the clear filtrate examined as 
follows : 

(a) 50 C c. of the solution were just neutralised with ammonia 
when an emulsion was formed which on stirring gave rise to a 
reddish-brow n oil. The supernatant liquid was carefully decanted, the oil 
washed w’ith a little water and extracted with ether. About 0*5 c.c. of the 
oil, obtained from the ethereal extract, was treated with i c.c. of 4N-hydro- 
chloric acid when an immediate separation of sulphur took place. The 
acid solution was decanted off the lesidual oily matter. It gave Lilxirmann s 
nitrosoamine reaction, suggesting the presence of mcthylanilinc formed in 
the original reaction mixture. The oil decomposed hy itself into sulphur 
and other product when it was heated at 80® or kept as such oveitiight. 
There was, however, no precipitation of any base, corresponding to 
Hector's base in the parent compound, on neutralisation of the acid reaction 
mixture. 

(b) 200 C.c. of the original acid mixture were boiled under reflux for 
an hour. It shortly turned slightly pink and got turbid. The pink colour 
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diittfypeared but the turbidity was latter followed by the production of a 
light yellow mass of sulphur (o*2t g.)* The residual mother liquor frotti 
this contained Ihiocyanic acid, undoubtedly formed as a result of the Hlrdro- 
lysis of some free thiocarbamide which was in fact detected in the residties 
obtained by evaporating the reaction mixture to dryness. The teme 
sequence of changes occurs in the original reaction mixture if it is kept as 
such for several days. 

(c) 50 C.c. of saturated ammonium perchlorate solution were added to 
50 c.c. of the acid reaction mixture when an emulsion was produced wilich 
separated as an oil the next day. When placed in a vacuum over sulphtiric 
acid it soldified to a brittle mass. It was crystallised from methyl alcbhol 
and ether by cooling in ice, m.p. 143’* (decomp.). It contains N, S| Cl 
and on boiling in aqueous solution it decomposes to give products al in 
{h) above. 

(d) 50 C.c. of 1% aqueous picric acid solution were added to 5ofc.c. 
of the reaction mixture. An amorphous yellow mass at once separated. 
This was found to be due to the presence of methylaniline in the origifaal 
solution. The liquid was decanted off this amorphous mass. A light 
yellow precipitate was formed on keeping overnight w^hich was crystallfaled 
from methyl alcohol, m.p. 140 ’. It contains vS and N and decomposes (m 
boiling with water like the perchlorate. When the precipitate of the picratt 
was crystallised from hot ethyl alcohol, some of it seemed to decompose 
into sulphur and other products. 

(c) 50 C.c. of the acid solution were treated with a solution of barliim 
chloride. ThcBaS04 so obtained weighed 0*1382 g. pointing to the oxidaiSon 
of about 10% sulphur to sulphuric acid. The behaviour of the acid reaction 
mixture thus suggested the presence of methylphenylformamidine disul- 
phide hydrochloride in solution to which decompositions, mentioned in 
(a) and (6), could lie attributed. Moreover, the formation of a crystalline 
perchlorate and a picrate from the aqueous solution confirmed the presence 
of this base in solution. The salts of this base with most of the commoner 
acids app^red to be extremely soluble or else products of indefinite oily 
character. 

If in this experiment two or more molecular proportions of soditim 
nitrite were employed, the reaction was marked by the production of an oil 
(vide expt. 5), more solid and sulphuric acid. 

Expt, 3. Action oj Nitrous Acid on aa*-Methylphenylthiocarbamide in 
Presence of Acetic Acid (Gas ;#>hare).— oa'-Methylphenylthiocarbamide 
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(0*083 g.) was introduced into the cup of the nitrometer with the aid of i c.i . 
of alcohol. To enable the reaction to begin under nearly neutral conditions 
0*5 c.c. of sodium nitrite solution was added before the addition of 2 c.c. of 
2]V-acetic acid solution to the thiocarbamide in the nitrometer. The liquid 
got turbid at first and then gas was evolved in an hour. The residual 
liquid contained no thiocyanic acid and only traces of sulphuric acid. Gas 
evolved, ii‘8 c.c. at 23" and 749 mm. i,t\, 10 4 c.c. at N.T.P and contained 
N, 85% ; NO, 5%. COS, 10%. (r/. Kxpt. 4). In this case also, more 
addition of nitrite solution evolved more gas in which the proportion of 
nitrogen was however less (48% ). 

In the gasometeric exi>eriinents i and 3 it was found that a gas was 
also evolved which imparted a yellowish tinge to strong solution of alkali 
which then gave test for sulphide In the following experiment this gas 
was subject to closer examination. 

Expt. 4. Examination of the Sulphurous Gas produced in Expis. 
I and 3. — aa'-Methylphenylthiocarbamide (8 3 g ) was dissolved in 200 c c of 
50% alcohol contained in a 750 c.c. round-lx)ttoined flask. Sodium nitrite 
(3*5 g ) dissolved in 100 c.c. of water was further added to the cold thiocai- 
bamide solution. 100 C.c. of 2N-acetic acid were then gradually added to 
the above solution and the temperatuie was kept at 22®. The evolved gas 
was successively driven through three absorption flasks containing the 
following reagents. 

(t) Saturated copper sulphate solution acidified with its own volume 
of concentrated sulphuric acid (50 c.c.). 

(«) 33% Aqueous caustic potash solution (50 c.c.). 

(m) Alcoholic caustic potash solution (30 c.c.). 

No precipitate of CuS was formed in (t), whilst (ii) had a yellowish 
tinge which later disapi>eared. The alkaline solution in (ii) gave a feeble 
test for sulphide. The alcoholic solution in (Hi), however, gave no test 
with sodium nitroprusside or lead acetate in the cold but on bf^iling the 
solution, lead acetate gave a copious precipitate of lead sulphide. Also the 
alcoholic solution did not give any precipitate ' with dilute copper sulphate 
solution, showing the absence of carbon disulphide in the gas. These 
observations show that the gas is COS. 

In this experiment it was observed that the reaction flask contained 
some brown oily mass adhering to a solid. The solid was freed from the 
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oil !)y digesting with alcohol, yield 2*8 g. In another experiment it 
was found that the amount of the oil was greater when larger proportions of 
nitrous acid were used, whilst the amount of the solid was not greatly affected 
(3 g.). In the next experiment the solid and the oil were investigated. 

ilxpi, 5. Examination of the Products of the Reaction formed in 
presence of Acetic Add, Ncglccling the iras Phase, — The solid isolated in the 
above experiment was found to be a mixture of two compounds which are 
hard to sejiaratc by means of the common organic solvents. A chloroform- 
alcoholic solution of these solids, however, deposited the more insoluble 
constituent in blocks The latter compound softend at 192° and melted 
at 199° (decomp). [Found: X, 7-59, 7*55; -S 34-44, 346 ; M.W. (Rasts 
method), 380!. It was nut acted upon by dilute acid and alkali but was 
slowly attacked by concentrated acid and alkali on prolonged boiling. In the 
decomposition with alkali some sulphide was detected in the decomposition 
jiroducts but in neither case free melhylaniline could be detected in the 
products of the leaction, though there was evidence of the presence of a 
secondaiy amino group. An alcoholic suspension of 0-3196 g. of the solid 
when boiled for 4 hours with ammoniacal silver nitrate gave 0-8830 g. of 
Ag^i^ showing that all of the sulphur in the compound could thus be 
removed by this leagent. (Theory required Ag2 vS, 0-8421 g.). Mercuric 
oxide was less effective for this i)ur[)Ose. In both these cases the alcoholic 
solution obtained after desulphurisation was coloured violet which gave 
a water-soluble residue on evaporation to dryness. Alkaline lead acetate 
remained unaffected when so treated with the solid. These properties and 
the analytical results lather point to the probable molecular formula 
of this compound to be lC(jH4N(MeiCS2]20. 

The more soluble coinpcmnd (m p. 205^-10' ) was obtained from the 
chloroform-alcoholic mother liquors in fine needles. It w^as still contamina- 
ted with a small amount of the above compound which could not be removed 
even after repeated crystallisations from toluene. It contained nitrogen 
(10%) and sulphur (23%). It resembled in most of its properties with the 
previous compound but differed from the lattei in that it gave thiocyanic 
acid with alcoholic ammonia. The oil usually obtained in these experi- 
ments (< / Idpts. 2 and 4) was found to distil at 230^ and was volatile in 
steam. It was not soluble in acids and alkalis and gave thiocyanic 
acid with alcoholic ammonia. The aqueous mother liquor that remained in 
experiment 4 did not contain free methyianiline. 

The action of nitrous acid on the sy w-raethylphenylthiocarbaniide is 
in progress. 
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S U M M A R V. 

1. Nitrous acid reacts with <‘a-metIiylphenylthiocar!)ainidc in strongly 
acid solution to produce mainly an oxidation change to inctliylidienyl- 
fornianiidine disulphide. 

2. In the presence of weak acids the principal reaction results in the 
evolution of nitrogen. 

3. These results are best explained by assuming that mcthylphcnyl- 
thiocarbamide exists in neutral solution mainly as PhtMelNCSNHi,, whilst 
the presence of acids causes the imino tautomer Ph(Me)NC (SH)NH 
to predominate. 

4. No diazothiol, corresponding to Hector *s base in the case of the 
I^arent compound, is formed under the conditions of our exi>criments. 

Chemical Laboratories. 

Acra College, Agra. Received May K, 
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DIHYDROKURCHINE. 


By J. C. CiiowDiirRY and D. H. Peacock. 

Kiirchinc was iscjlalecl from the bark of Halarrhacna aniidysenterica 
by (Biosh and Cihosh (/. Indian Chem Soc 1928, 6, 477). In the course 
of an examination of the bark of this tree (Peacock and Chowdhury, 
/. (Item, Soc., 1935, 734) we isolated kurchine and several other 

alkaloids. We tried to reduce these in ethyl alcohol solution by Adams, 
jilaliniini oxide method; with conessine (Haines, Pharm. 1865, n, 6, 432') 
lettocine fPeacock and Chowdhury, loc. cH ), i.soconessimine (Siddiqui, J 
Indian Cliau. Soc., IQ34, 11 , 2S3) and coiiiinine (Siddiqui, loc. ciU) ; no 
reduction was observed Kurchine (C-i H.imN 2) 8ave dihydrokurchine 
(C2 .H <0X2^ could not be obtained crystalline. Dihydro- 

kurchiiit ^ave a dihydriodide (C2 .;HhiN 2, 2111), m.p. 212', a neutral sul- 
phate (C2 {Hh(|X 2,H2S()^), very sparingly soluble in water, m.p. 334® and 
a picrate, m.p. 176" . Kurchine itself was not acetylated by heating with 
acetic anhydride but dihydrokurchine gave an acetyl compound [C23H r,N2** 
(COCIla)], m p, 1 1 2'. It would a[)pcar, therefore, that of the two tertiary 
nitrogen atoms in kurchine one is coml)ined as : >C : N- and 
on reduction gives >CH'Nn-. Dihydrokurchine gave a nitroso 
derivative (C2.iH.{j.X2'N( )), m.p. loq"", and a I>-toluenesulphouyl deriva- 
tive (C2;jn.s!»X2*St)2Cr,H4Mc), lu.p. 174°. Dihydroknrcliine is thus a 
secondary base. 


\ I* K K I M H N T \ I . 

nUtydiokutchinc. — Kurchine ( 13 g.) was mixed with platinum oxide 
(005 g.) and rectified spirit (3b c.c ) and shaken in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen for ij hours at 28-30 . Reduction then appeared complete, the volume of 
hydrogen absorbed was 135 c.c. corresponding approximately to the addition 
of one molecule. The solution was filtered from platinum, acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and the ethyl alcohol removed under reduced pressure. 
The residue w as dissolved in water, and a solution of sodium sulphate 
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add^d, when the sparingly soluble diliydrolcurchinc sulphate was precipitalcil 
It was recrystallised from rectified spirit in colourless needles, lu p. 334 
(ileconip.)- (Found ; SC)4, 2ri, 217. H42O4N.JVS reiiuircs vS()4, 217 
per cent). The base liberated from the sulphate was a colourless oil soluble 
in acetone » ether, petrol ether, benzene and chloroform. 

Dihydrokurchinc Hydriodidc. — It was i)recipitated as an oil by 
adding a strong solution of potassium iodide to a solution of the hydro* 
chloride of the base. It crystallised from hot water as colourless i)risms, m.p. 
222®, S])aringly soluble in cold water, readily soluble in methyl and 
ethyl alcohol. (Found ; I, 42 07, 421. CgiJi requires I, 42 3 

percent). Dihydrokuichinc picratc crystallised from ethvl alcohol, m.p. 170®. 

When lettocine, conessine, /Acconessimine and conimine were similaily 
treated no reduction w as observed. 

Acciyldihydtokuichinc. — Dihydrokurchinc (o‘2 g.) was mixed with 
anhydrous sodium acetate (0 5 g ) and acetic anhydride (5 c.c.) and heated 
for 3 hours on an oil-bath at 135-140'’. The acetic anhydride was leinoved 
under reduced pressure and the residue dissolved in water, basified with 
ammonia and extracted with ether. The ether was lemoved when an oil 
was obtained w’liicli is readily soluble in acetone, methyl alcohol, ethyl 
acetate and benzene; sparingly soluble in i)etrol ethei It was dissolved in 
methyl alcohol and neutralised with dilute sulphuric acid. The acetyl 
dihydrokurchine sulphate crystallised on cooling as coloiuless needles 
from hot water, 111. i». 26S . [Found : SO^, io’()3, io’()i. (Cynll 1 2)21 
H2S()4 requires vS( >4, iro per cent]. The base, liberated from the sulphate 
by caustic soda, was taken up in ether, the ether removed and tlie residue 
repeatedly crystallised from rectified spirit when it was obtained as colourless 
needles, m.p. 112®. 

Kurchine similarly treated was not acetylated. 

Nitrosodihydrokuicliinc.--iyihyilrok\\Ydun(: wasdi.s.solved in lo'/o 

acetic acid (15 c.c.), cooled and a solution of sodium nitrite (0*5 g.) in ^^^^tel 
^5 c.c.) slowly added. The nilroso comi>ound which sepaiated wasfilteKd, 
w'ashed with water and repeatedly ciystalh>ed fn.m lectificd sjmit. AiDmc- 
dihydrokurchinc .separated as pale yellow crystals, m.p. loo", siianiigly 
soluble in ether, petrol ether and ethyl acetate ; soluble in acetone, acetic 
acid and ethyl alcohol. (Found: N, iro. Cg.Ha.ON, requires N. 
11*26 i^r cent). 

p-Toluenesulphonyldihydrokufchini\--l)ihy 6 ro\:uTchnK‘ ^ gJ was 

mixed with 10% caustic soda solution (loc.c.) and finely powdered 
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^•toluenesulphonyl chloride (lo g.) slowly added with good shaking. After 
2 hours the mixture was heated to 80* to decomi)Ose unchanged sulphonyl 
chloride, filtered and washed. The oily crude product was repeatedly 
precipitated from rectified spirit and finally obtained crystalline. p-To/ucnc- 
suiphonyldiliydfokuTchine is readily soluble in acetone, ethyl acetate and 
chloroform, si>aringly soluble in ether and i)etrol ether, ni.p. 174*. (Found: 
wS, 6 23. CsoHi o< >*N8S requires S, 6‘43 i^er cent). 

( )ne of ns (J. C. C.) wishes to thank the University of Rangoon for the 
award of a scholarshij) in order to carry out this work. We have to thank 
Mr. M. N. (lallant, Forest Economist, Burma and the Burma Forestry 
Department for the supply of the bark used in this work and the University 
of Rangoon for a grant in aid. 


t'NlVKKSITV CoLUM.h, 

Ran<;(hin, huBMA. Received July 9, 1937- 



NATURAL GLUCOSIDES. PART 1. THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE GLUCOSIDE PRESENT IN MURRAY A EXOTICA. 

By Prafulla Kumar Bose and (Miss) Asima Mookkrjek. 

From the flowers of of Murraya cAotica, Linn. (N. O. Rutaccac) flc Vry 
and Bias (Z. Chem., 1869, 310; van Rijn, Die Glykositle,’ i03i, p. 256) 
isolated a bitter, crystalline glucoside which \\as called niurrayin. 
According to these investigators it has the molecular formula, Ci8H22^ ^10 » 
and a melting point of 170°. It was found to dissolve in alkali 
with a yellow colour and a greenish-blue fluorescence, 'riie hydrolysis of 
niurrayin by dilute sulphuric acid afforded murrayetin according to the 
equation : 

^ 1 ~ Ci2Hi2Gr, 4 * C'dllpith; 

(Murravctiu) . (CUm'oM ) . 

Murrayetin, which formed small rhombic needles, in.p. no , dis- 
solved in aqueous alkali with a blue fluorescence and formed a yellow’ 
lead salt. 

From the air-dried petals of ill. cxolica we have been a])le to isolate a 
w’hite crystalline glucoside in an yield of i’ 3?^ . It melts al2i8‘,hasa 
bitter taste and dissolves in alkali forming a yellow solution, which, unlike 
murrayin, does not show any greenish-blue fluorescence, this glucoside 
w’as found to contain 8*55% niethoxy group. Hydrolysis with dilute 
sulphuric acid gave a crystalline aglucone which iiilIIs at 202-4 . It 
dissolves in alkali with an intense* blue fluorescence, but unlike murrayetin 
does not give a yellow precipitate with lead acetate. The aglucone 
contained 16’ 17% methoxy groups. We thought that the aglucone might 
be identical with scopoletin (II), in asmucli as the analysis, colour 
reactions and the melting point of oui aglucone agreed well with those of 
scopoletin. To confirm the identity of the two comi)ounds, we methylated 
our aglucone and obtained a white crystalline methyl derivative, m.p. 142 , 
which was insoluble in alkali. When mixed with a synthetic specimen of 
esculetin dimethylethcr (III), which melted aM4i"-2% there was no depres- 
sion in melting point. It, therefore, follows that the glucoside isolated by 
us from the flowers of M> exotica is nothing but scopolin (I), the m.p. of 
which is reported to be believe that de Vry and Bias had an 

impure specimen of scopolin in their bands and this they called murrayin. 
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Experimental. 

Isolation of Scopolin.~ Air- dried petals (iSd g.) of M. exotica, which 
were collected from the suburbs of Calcutta in June, were refluxed with 
i‘i litres of rectified spirit for two hours and filtelred hot. The extraction 
was repeated thrice with the same volume of alcohol. The combined 
filtrates were concentrated under reduced pressure to about 400 c.c. and 
treated, while still hot, with a saturated aqueous solution of lead acetate 
till there was no further precipitate. The yellow lead salt was filtered off 
and washed with hot alcohol. The lead salt was suspended in hot alcohol 
(300 c.c.) and saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen and the lead sulphide 
filtered ofl. The orange filtrate 011 concentration did not give any 
crystalline residue. 

The filtrate, left after the removal of the lead salt, was freed from 
lead by means of sulphuretted hydrogen and the cleAr yellow filtrate was 
distilled under reduced pressure to remove alcohol. The residue was 
taken up with 100 c.c. of hot watci and repeatedly shaken with chloroform 
(15 c.c. were used each time). During extraction with chloioform, a light 
brown voluiuinous precipitate separated out which was collected. The 
aqueous filtrate gave a further quantity of the precipitate on concentration 
on the water-bath and cooling. The combined precipitates were thnee 
crystallised from methyl alcohol (charcoal) when colourless needles, 
m.p. 218'', were obtained ; yield I'gb g. It is easily soluble in hot watei 
and aqueous alkali, but insoluble in chloroform. (Found in material 
dried at 110® in vacuo. OMe, 855. CicHis^>9 requires OAle, 8*76 
per cent). 

Hydrolysis of the Clucosidc : Foimaiion of (II)^ — The glucoside 
(0*358 g.) dissolved in w ater (20 c.c.) was heated with 2 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid for 4 hours at 100®. The solution was then extracted eight 
times with chloroform, 10 c.c. being used each time. The edmbined extracts 
were dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate and the solvent removed on the 
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water-bath. The brownish crystalline residue was distilled in high vacuum 
and then crystallised from acetone^ when almost colourless needles, 
ni.p. 202-4®, were obtained; yield 013 g. (Found : OMe, 16*17. 
C10H8O4 requires OMe, 16*15 per cent). 

Methylation of (II) : Formation of Esculciin Dimelhylciher.^'^^os C. of 
(II) was mixed with 0*042 g. of methyl iodide, 5 c.c. of acetone and o*x g. 
of anhydrous potassium carbonate and the mixture was refluxed for 6 hours 
on the water-bath. It was then filtered and the filtrate evaporated to 
dryness. The residue was washed with cold water, drietl and distilled 
in high vacuum. The distillate was finally crystallised from methyl 
alcohol when colourless needles, 111 p. 142®, were obtained. Ksculetin w^as 
methylated in a similar manner using the calculated quantity of methyl 
iodide and the dimethylether, m.p. 141-2®, did not depress the m. p. of the 
above compound. 

Chemicu Laboratory, 

University Coukok of Scikncf Received .Infiitst 24, 1937. 

AND Technology, Calcuttx 



NEW COMPOUNDS OF GALLIUM. PART II. 

Hy Panchanan Ne(x;i and Sarajit Kumar Nandi. 

lu continuation of our work (NcoRi and Nandi, /. Indian Chcm. Soc-, 
1036, 18 , Wf have succeeded in preparing* some of the common inorganic 
compounds of the rare element gallium which have hitherto been unknowm. 
The orthophosphate of gallium has lieen obtained by two different methods, 
ri2., (f) dissolution of the hydroxide in orthophosphoric acid, and 
Hi) precipitated by the action of sodium hydrogen phosphate on the nitrate 
solution, (iallium salts of hydracids of the halogens are knowm, but those 
of oxyacids of the halogens are not known. We have been able to prepare 
the chlorate, iodate and the bromate in solution only, w^hich decomposes on 
concentration even in vacuum evolving bromine. 

As regards analysis in the case of the phosphate, the salt was first 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid and the phosphoric acid precipitated as 
ammonium phosphomolybdate. In order to determine the metal, the filtrate 
was evaporated to a syrupy consistency wdth sulphuric acid, and carefully 
heated over a free flume until nitric acid w^as expelled. The residue was 
moistened w ith hydrocdiloric acid, taken up wdth w’ater, and the molylxlenum 
was separated as sulphide. The metal was then precipitated from the 
filtrate as hydroxide by means of ammonium chloride and ammonia, which 
was ultimately igipted and weighed as oxide. 

To analyse gallium chlorate, iodate and the Imsic iodate, the first one 
was dissolved in water and the others in dilute hydrochloric acid and the 
gallium was i>recipitated as hydroxide from the solution and w eighed as 
oxide. To estimate the chlorine in the chlorate, the filtrate from the 
hydroxide w'as first reduced to the chloride by means of ferrous sulphate and 
then |>recipitated as silver chloride. To estimate the iodine, the original 
iodate solution (in dilute sulphuric acid in the case of iodate and dilute 
hydrochloric acid in the case of basic iodate) was run into a solution of 
potassium.iodide containing hydrochloric acid and the liberated iodine was 
at once titrated with thiosulphate solution in the cold. 

All the analyses were performed w ith the weights of substances made 
constant at room temperature by keeping them in air for a fairly long 
time. 

K X r K R I M E N T A I.. 

Gallium Orihopbosphaie, (iaP04, 3112^. 

This salt was obtained by just dissolving freshly precipitated gallium hy- 
droxide in dilute solution of orthophosphoric acid. The solution was left in g 
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vacuum desiccator for crystallisation but the solid thus obtained was insoluble 
in water. It was repeatedly washed with alcohol to free it from adherin, 
phosphoric acid and again dried. The solid is also obtained by the addition 
of absolute alcohol to the solution. It is a white inicrocrystalline substance, 
insoluble in water, alcohol and ether, but soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
(Found: Ga, 3174 ; P2G3, 32*07. GaP()4, 3Hot) requires Ga, 31*96; PgGfi, 
32*42 per cent). 

The same coiiipoiuid with identical properties was obtained as a pre- 
cipitate when sodium hydrogen phosphate solution was added to a solution 
of gallium nitrate. The precipitate was washed with water, dried in a 
vacuum desiccator and then on analysis gave exactly the same composition. 
(Found : Ga, 32*47 ; P2G-,, 32 S(^. GaPO^, 3 H.2() requires Ga, 31*96; PjOr,, 
32*42 per cent). 


Gallium Chloutlt , Ga(Cl()2).i» H^G. 

It was prepared by the double decom]>osition of the solution of gallium 
sulphate and barium chlorate until all !)ariuni were precipitated as sulphate. 
The filtrate was kejH in a desiccator when needle-shaped W'hite crystals 
appeared. The substance was w’ashed with alcohol, recrystallised and dried. 
The salt is a white needle-shaped crystalline substance, soluble in water and 
hydrochloric acid, but insoluble in ether and alcohol. The salt is converted 
into chloride on heating. [Found : Ga, 20*43 ; Cl, 31*0. Ga(C102)3, H2O 

requires Ga, 20*67 ; Cl, 31*47 per cent]. 


Gallium lodatc, I*a(K)3j3, 2H2O. 

Metallic gallium was dissolved in nitric acid and the theoretical amount 
of iodic acid added to the solution ; the nitric acid was driven off by 
evaporation on the water-bath, when white crystals of gallium iodate 
appeared, which w’as subsequently washed with w'ater and carefully dried in 
a desiccator over calcium chloride. This substance is sparingly soluble in 
water, insoluble in alcohol and ether, but soluble in dilute liydrochloric, 
sulphuric and nitric acids. The salt was de9omposed by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid with the evolution of chlorine and iodine vapours evolved 
on prolonged boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid- [Found : Ga, 
11*06 ; 1 , 60*84. Ga(lG8)3, 2H2O, requires Ga, 11*09 ; I, 60*38 per cent]. 

7 
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Basic Gallium lodaie, Ga(I03)s, GasOsi sHtO. 

This basic compound was obtained as a white precipitate when sodium 
iodate solution was added to a solution of gallium nitrate. The precipitate 
was washed several times with water and dried. The substance is insoluble 
In water, alcohol and ether, but soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
[Found : Ga, 24*83 ; I, 45*26- GadOsla, Ga203, 3 H2O requires Ga, 25*09; 
I. 45’5i per cent). 


Gallium Bromate. 

Gallium bromate was prepared in the same way as the chlorate, barium 
bromate l)eing used in place of the chlorate. The resultant solution of 
gallium bromate, which was a weak one owing to the limited solubility of 
barium bromate, on Ixiing concentrated decomposed and bromine vapour 
was evolved. Hence it shows that gallium bromate is an unstable 
compound. Attempts were made to precipitate the gallium bromate by 
means of absolute alcohol, acetone, as well as alcohol and ether, but no 
solid bromate separated. The partly dried, salt still contained small 
(luantities of the bromate but when the solid w as completely dried there was 
no trace of bromine in it, and the hydrate remained. 
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PH0TCX:HEM1CAL reactions with some INORCA IC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INPl UENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POIARI^ATloN 
PART I TUNGSTIC AC’D, MOLYBDIC Ai ID. CHROMIC 
TL’NGSTATE. ETC. A'^ PHOTO \CTl\ F RLA(.r\T5. 
O TICAL PROPERTIES OI THESE SOL.^ CIRCULAR 
DICHROISM IN THE ULTRAVIOLET. 

By J. C\ (iHomi, T B.^nerjee am> K Mi kih kui 
T N T R f) I) r c T I f) \ 

The most important photochemical h> nthcsis m iKituic,llc asMiiiila- 
tion of carbon dioxide, takes place on the surface of the chlorojilasts. 
Studies on the mechanism of [)hotochemical reactions in heterogeneous 
systems, other than those involved in the i>rocesses» have been meagre 
vSuch studies have an additional interest in that they may throw li^ht on 
the process of asymmetric synthesis. The well known experiments of 
Weigert and Zocher on the anisotropy of thin layers of silver halide, 
irradiated with polarised light, promise interesting developments (Zoclier and 
Coper, Z. physikal. Chem.^ 1928,132, 303, 313 ; Weigert, Maturwiss^, 1928, 
16 , 163 ; Z. physikal Chem., 1929# 3B, 377, 389; 1929, 4B, 83). 

Weigert discovered that a layer of photochloride on development after 
exposure to linearly polarised light has a weaker absorption for light with a 
direction of vibration parallel to that of the exciting beam, than for that with 
perpendicular vibrations (Weigert Effect, Ann- Physik, 1920, fv, 36 , 681). 

Analogous to this phenomenon. Zocher and Coper discovered that the 
illumination of silver chloride with circularly polarised light gave a layer 
of silver which showed simultaneously circular dichroism and circular 
double refraction. Cotton showed as early as 1893 that in the case of true 
solution of optically active substances, circular dichroism will be observed 
in the neighbourhood of an absorption band which is due to an electronic 
system that contributes to the optical rotation (Cotton effect). This dis- 
covery was followed up with remarkable ingenuity by Kuhn and co-workers, 
who were able to obtain optically active products by photochemical 
decompK)sition of solutions of ethyl a-bromopropionate and a-azide- propionic 
dimethylamide with circularly polarised light (Z. physikal. Chem., 1930, 

7 B, 292 ; Naturwiss., 1929, 17 , 227 ; 1930, 18 , 183). 

It is not unreasonable to expect that photochemical reactions taking 
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place on photo-active surface of micelles, where the molecules are arranged 
n a definite pattern, will show many peculiarities which are not observed in 
homogeneous photochemical reactions. The nature of these patterns and 
consequently the optical and surface properties of these micelles may under- 
go considerable variation if, during the aggregations of the constituent 
molecules to form the micelles, they are exposed to different types of 
polarised beams of light which they are capable of absorbing. It is 
because of this expectation that in our experiments, the reagents responsible 
for sol formation were in most cases exposed to radiations of different types, 
immediately after they are mixed together and attempts at purification from 
electrolytes by dialysis and other processes were avoided. Many sols are 
known where the micelles have l^en found to l)e needle-shaped or disc- 
shaped and have microcrystalline structure. It is probable that these 
sols, rather than those where the particles have amorphous structure and 
spherical shapes, will have stable characteristic orientation of the molecules 
during micelle formation and exhibit optical anisotropy. Our experimental 
results which are recorded in the following papers indicate unmistakably 
that in many cases circular dichroism in photo-active sol can be detected 
and in all such cases, a differential effect can be observed in the velocity of 
photochemical reactions when exposed to the same intensity of oppositely 
circularly polarised light. 

Following up his pioneering work on micro-heterogeneous catalysis, 
Bredig and collaborators have demostrated the i)arallelism between selective 
enzyme action and that of simple optically active catalysts. Bredig and 
Fiske found that the addition of hydrocyanic acid to benzaldehyde in 
presence of ( + ) quinine or ( — ) quinidine, followed by hydrolysis resulted 
in the formation of(-»-)or( — ) mandelic acid respectively (Biochem. Z., 
1912, 18, 7). Bredig and Gerstner have found that dimethylamino 
groupings introduced into the structure of cotton fibre gave a catalyst 
which led to the formation of /-rotatory mandelonitrile {Biochem, Z., 
1932, 280, 414). 

We believe that we have in our experiments been able to prepare by 
illumination with circularly polarised light micro-heterogeneous systems 
having asymmetric photo active properties. 


Vanadic Acid Sols. 


It is well known that vanadium i>entoxide is photosensitive ; it becomes 
black \vhen exposed to light in contact with glycerol, benzaldehyde, etc. 
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When solutions of citric acid or tartaric acid arc illuminated in presence 
of vanadium pentoxide, bluish green solutions arc obtained (Reuz, 
Hclv. Chim^ Acta, 1921, i, 961). A thorough quantitative stud}^ of the 
mechanism of these reactions using monochromalic radiations and vanadic 
acid sol has not been made. This sol has got many peculiar properties. 
Freundlich and Leonhardt observed the i)henoincnon of streaming double 
refraction (Koll-Chcm. Bcih., 1915, 7 , 172). According to Reinders this birc* 
fringence is not observed with freshly prepared colloidal solutions of 
vanadium pentoxide. On keeping, the double refraction is develoixid 
due to the formation of needle-shaped microcrystallinc micelles (Proc. 
Akad. Amsterdam, 1916, 19 , 189). Kruyt studied the Tyndall-effect of 
these sols in an electric field. This effect becomes very pronounced when 
the field is perpendicular to the luminous beams (Kfr/.s*. Akad- Amsterdam, 
1918, 18 , 1625). Wiegner (ci al) has given a concise and clear resume 
of these properties (KoZ/oid Z , 1922, 80 , 145). Errera found that a sol, 
five years old containing 14 parts of vanadium pentoxide per thousand, had 
a specific inductive capacity of 400 (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31 , 59 ; 1923, 32 , 157, 
372). Lange studied the polarisation of the Tyndall light from the sol 
and concluded that the particles were not spherical m shape (Z. physikaL 
Chem,, 1928, 132 , 21). Zocher (ct al) have studied the thixotropic 
properties of the sol and noticed that these .sols within certain range of 
concentrations separate into two phases, one isotropic and dilute, the other 
anisotropic and concentrated (Kolloid Z., 1927, 41 , 220). He has also 
described the various methods for determining the anisotropy of colloidal 
particles (Kolloid Z., 1925, 37 , 347). 

The application of ** Azimuthblende to dark ground illumination 
enabled Szegvari to study the regional orientation of needle-shaped 
micelles, and he concludes that ** Die fast ausschliesslich nadelffir- 
niigen Teilchen des Vanadium pentoxide soles sind gebietweise Unter- 
einander parallel orientiert’' ....‘'Die dauernde Doppelbrechnung, die diese 

sole in makroscopischen Schichten zeigen ist auch verstandlich Line so 

einmal erzeugte makroscopischc Orienterung der an sich niicroskopisch 
orientierten Gebiete wird nach Aufhoren des sie venirsachenden (ieschwin- 
digkeitsgefalles bestehen bleiben’' (Z. physikal. Chem., 1924, 112 , 300, 
304). 


Tungstic Acid Sols. 


Wasiliewra observed that when a colloidal solution of tungstic acid is 
illuminated in presence of dextrosesi formaldehyde, etc., a blue solution due 
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to reduced tungstic acid is obtained (Z. Phot., 1913, 12 , i ; c/., also 
Ghosh and co-workers, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1929, 6, 231, 975)* Ghosh 
and Bhattacharyya have studied the elTect of ageing of sols of tungstic acid 
and molybdic acid on their capacity for the photoreduction of ethyl alcohol 
(/. Indian Chcm Soc., 1930, 7 , 720) 

It was observed long ago by Graham that when a dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of sodium tungstate until the liquid 
becomes acid, a colloidal solution of tungstic acid is formed. Huttig and 
Kurre (Z. anorg Chcm., 1922, 122 , 44) from a study of dehydration curves 
deduced that yellow tungstic acid prepared from a boiling solution is a 
compound H2 WO , , but that the white product prepared in the cold is a 
colloid l>chaving as a conglomerate of tungsten tiioxide particles arranged 
in an iriegifa’ '’miner Jander and Winkel {Z. physikal. Chcm., 1930, 
149 , 97' foii.ul lliat the noi mal tungstate exists in solution between pn 6‘s 
and 14 ; between pu 1*5 and 5, tungstic acid exists in polymerised colloidal 
form. 

The shat»e of the micelles of tungstic arid have not been fully studied. 
Wiegner states that they are flat and disc s*:aped (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1931, 
50 , 110 T) 

Dnn.ansk’ ind Djatschkowski (Kolloid Z , 1929, 48 , 49) conclude “ Die 
a’linalili !.. K .ii> exation von weinsauien Koniplexen durch Eintrilt von 
WOa Radikaleii fuhit zunachst zu grobdisperseii Kolloiden, bei weiterer 
Sattigiing .d)cr zu hochdispersen Kolloid-systenien. Die untersuchten 
Koll()id-s\ ' lemc, bes izen thixotrope Eigenschaften und die Gele besitzen 
such pholo-cheinische Empfindiichkeit.’* Frciindlich and Kross (KoUoid Z., 
1030,62,40) in their studies on titanium dioxide sols observe that these 
sdIs aic thj\oti opic but ultraniicroscopK investigation does not reveal any 
dc\ni )ii ii 0111 spherical shai»e. The strong depolarisation of the Tyndall 
light IS, however, in agieeinent w ith the general expectation that concentrated 
thixotropic ^ols should exhibit positive streaming double refraction, 
'i'uiigstic acid sols, which also exhibit thixotrop> may, therefore, be expected 
to possess optical anisotropy. 


Molybdic Acid SoL 

Graham obtained a colloidal solution of molybdic acid by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid to a solution of sodium molybdate. According to 
Britton and German who carried out electrometric titration of solutions of 
sodium molybdate with hydrochloric acid, an inflexion point is observed 
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at pm 4*8, below which a highly ionised polymolybdic acid exists {J, Chem, 
Soc,, 1930, 2154). 

H2[0{Mo 03),]^==^2H*^ + [OtMoOs),]" where x is about 4. 

Dumanski and co-workers studied the conductivity and freezing point 
lowering of solutions obtained by adding acids to sodium molybdate. The 
colloidal molybdlc acid was not coagulated either by cooling or heating and 
had a mol. wt. of the order of 1200 (Kolloid Z.,1926, 88, 208). Wohler and 
Engels conclude that depending on conditions of experiment, molybdic acid 
can be obtained in the colloidal state. On acidifying, the molybdic acid 
polymerises, but the particles are so small that the solution on prolonged 
dialysis diffuses through a parchment {KolL-Chcm> Bcih., 1910,1,454). 
Ghosh and Bhattacharyya have studied the photochemical reduction of colloi- 
dal molybdic acid by ethyl alcohol (J. Indian Chcm. Soc., 1930, 7 , 717). 

The authors are not aware of any investigation which had for 
its objects the determination of the shape of the particles of molybdic 
acid sol. 

S. Ghosh and N. R. Dhar {Z. anorg. 1929, 184 , 135 ; 1930, 

190 , 425) observe dass frisch aus Ammoniummolybdat und Salzsiiure 
hergestelltes Sol von Molybdiinsaurc grosse Mengen Molybdansaure mole- 
kular gelost enthalt, welche sich allmahlich zu grosseren Molekeln und 
Kolloidteilchen vereinigen und schlicsslich ausgefallt werden, wenn die 
zusammenballung fortschreitet . 


Uranic Acid SoL 

Diachkovoski (British Chemical Abstracts, 1927, 1137), has studied the 
properties of uranic acid sols. The velocity in electric field corresponds 
with a negative charge of 1*984 x 10*^ E.S.U. 

Aloy and Valdignie (Compt. rend., 1923, 176 , 1229) observed that if a 
mixture of uranium salt, dextrose and methylene blue in solution is exposed 
to light, the dextrose is oxidised and methylene blue reduced, the uranium 
playing the r 61 e of photocatalyst. 


Chromium Hydroxide SoL 

A very large number of investigations have been carried out with 
chromium hydroxide sol, since it was first obtained by Graham by peptis- 
ing the freshly precipitated oxide with chromic chloride and subsequent 
dialysis. A positive hydrosol is obtained in this way. On the other hand 
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the green sol obtained by adding excess of alkali to a solution of chromic 
salt is negative. The structure of the micelles has been studied by 
Wintgen and Lowenthal, Wintgen and Kuhn (Z. physikal Chem., 1929, 109, 
391 ; 1928, 188, 149). who found that the following equation holds good, 

fell 

Log At = -0*707 log + 44 


where is equivalent aggregation 

Chromium Tungstate SoL ( )ur knowledge of this sol is meagre. Its 
method of preparation has been described in a paper by Banei jee (/. Indian 
Chem. Soc,, 1937, 14, 59). 


B. General Experimental Arrangement for the Study of 
Photochemical Reactions in Polarised Light. 

The experimental arrangement is descril)ed in Fig. i. The source of 
light was a point source quartz mercury lamp which was run from a 
battery of 30 volts. An ammeter in circuit and a variable cxtenial resistance 
were used to keep the strength of current constant at value between 2 and 
2*6 amperes. 

The following filters were used for isolating monochromatic radia- 
tions: — 


For 

> Chance Bros, ultraviolet filter (i cm.). 

334Mm) 

366 MM — Schott and Gen ultraviolet filter no. 3 x 2 . 

436mm 1 

J nioncK*hromat.s. 

579MMi 

In the case of red light, a thousand c.p. point-o-lite Ediswan lamp was 
used with suitable filters. 

Light from the lamp was rendered parallel by a quartz lens placed at 
its focal distance from the lamp and passed into the reaction vessel kept 
inside a double jacketted box through a window of fused quartz plate. 
The temperature was kept constant within 0*1® by circulating water from 
a thermostat through the annular space of the box. The reaction vessel 
was a rectangular stoppered cell made of plane parallel plates of fused 
transparent silica. No cement was used, the rectangular joints being 
fused to one another. The closed stopper which was very well ground into 
a circular aperture in the thick top^late of the reaction cell was in some 
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cases replaced by a hollow stopper with inlet and exit tubes for bubbling 
pure nitrogen. The intensity of incident radiation was varied by using 
quartz lenses of different focal lengths. The method of measuring inten* 
sities actually absorbed by the leaction mixture consisted in first observing 
the deflection in a Moll galvanometer with a Moll surface thermopile covered 
with a quartz v\ indow and placed immediately behind the reaction cell which 
contained only w ater. The deflection was next noted u hen the cell was 
filled with the reacting mixture. The difference gave the quantity of 
radiant energy absorbed by the reacting system. The thennopile recording 
system was frequently calibrated by means of a standard incandescent lamp 
tested by the National Bureau of Standards, Washington. The scattering 
power for light was found to be very small in the case of the sols, w'hich w’e 
have studied {vide Part VIII*). 


Fig I. 



Description and the Working Principle of the Polarising Apparatus 
especially Constiucted for the Purpose. 

Plane polarised light was obtained by interposing in the path of 
the parallel beam a prism (N) of the Gians type supplied by Bernard 
Halle. 

This was fitted with a graduated circle (G) and the rotation of the prism 
can be read from a.vemier (Z) attached to the stand. 


To be published in the next issne of this Jonmal. 
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The circularly polarised light was obtained with the help of the 
polarising prism and a quartz quarter wave plate (Q), specially constructed 
for the purpose by Carl Zeiss. The latter was of the type for which the 
path of retardation between two principal components can be adjusted to 
the exactly A. 4 for any given wave-length by means of a calibrated 
rotating drum (D), (R is the pointer w’hich reads the wave-length on the 
drum), which slides the component parts of the quartz combinations with 
respect to each other. The direction of vibration of light transmitted by 
the polarising prism was determined by reflecting it at very near Brewsterian 
angle from a plane glass plate. 

The axis of retardation of the A/4 combination was determined by 
combining it with a Fresners Rhomb so that the principal directions of the 
former may be in the plane of incidence for the latter, and perpendicular 
to it respectively. When introduced between crossed nicols, if they restore 
the light strongly, the axis of retardation for the A/4 plate is the same 
as for the Fresnel's Rhomb. Otherwise, they are at right angles to each 
other. 

Ai A'],A2, A'.j are the principal axes of the A/4 plate. Let light 
be incident from below in the plane of the paper, when A2 A'2 is the axis 
of retardation, the rotation is anticlockwise or dextro-Yotziory and corresponds 
to right handed circular polarisation or d-circular polarisation. On the other 
hand, Aj A'l is the axis of retardation, the emerged light is left-handed 
circularly or /-circularly polarised light (vide fig. 2.) 


Fig 2. 



Axis of vibration of light 
transmitted by polar Iser. 


C. Measurement of Circular Dichroism. 


Kuhn and Braun (Z. physikaL Chem,, 1930, 8B, 446) have develoi)ed 
a method for the determination of circular dichroism in the ultraviolet based 
on the principle that the axial relations of an elliptically polarised beam of 
light are changed on passing through a medium which has different absorp- 
tion coefficients for d- and l-circularly polarised light. *‘Dttrch eine 
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Halbs^liatten-vorrichtung wird erreicht, dass die eine Halite des Gesichts- 
feldes vor dem Eintritt in das absorbierende Medium in veranderlichem 
und uiessbarem Mass Schvvach rechts-, die andere in davenverschiedenem 
Moss linkselliptisclies light liefert. Durcheinem Analysator werden die 
Bedmgungen festgestellt, under denem das Achsenverhaltniss der beiden 
aus dem absorbierendem Medium austretenden Strahlen jegleichen Betrag 
erhalt/* 

On a similar principle Bruhat has developed a method for measuring 
circular dichroism in the visible (Bull. Soc. chim., 1930, 47 , 251). 

Our experimental arrangement for measuring circular dichroism m the 
ultraviolet is given below : — 

An End-on-quartz mercury lamp (S), run from a battery of 220 
volts at constant current is focussed on slit Si of Hilger Larger Aperture 
Monochromator D 41, by the quartz condenser (F 278) L (vide Fig. 3). 
Monochromatic radiation passing through slit S j was converted into an 
approximately parallel beam by the cylindrical lens L2 of fused quartz and 
focussed on the plate in the camera K. Immediately in front of this was 
placed the Wollaston prism Q, which gave two beams with a separation of 
2*5 mm. and polarised at right angles to each other. P is the A/4 plate 
manufactured by Carl Zeiss. The two beams, circularly polarised in 
opposite direction, were now passed through an absorption cell C of fused 
transparent quartz (i cm. square x 2mm.). Between the lens Li and slit Si 
was fitted a graduated rotating sector (Leiss) mounted on the spindle 
of a motor. 

Fig. 3 . 
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Ilford process plates were used in the camera ; by a rack and pinion 
arrangement, fitted to the carrier, fourteen impressions could be taken one 
above the other on the same plioto^raphic plate, iiach plate contained 
nine impressions with water in the cell for nine dillerent readings of the 
rotating sector, time-interval being the stune in all cases. The remaining 
five impressions were taken with the cell filled with the sol matured 
under five different conditions. The time of exposure was regulated with 
an accurate metronome. 

A graph was diawn by plotting log sector reading (which is 
proportional to log /, I buiiig the intensity of the transmitted light) against 
blackening^ of the coi lesponding impression on the plate. Fig 4 gives 
the nature of the gra]»h obtained. The time of exposure with the sol in 
the absorjition cell was so cIkjscii that with full aperture (180°) of the 
rotating sector, blackening of the imi)ressions obtained always remained 
in the portion of the curve AH, where it was a straight line. 

The exposed plates were developed (in complete darkness) with 
' Rodinal ’ diluted 20 times uitli distilled w’ater at 18® for 5 minutes. 
I'or uniform development the bath was well placed on a shaking 
machine. 

The filate after fixing wiis washed for an hour with distilled water 
at 18° by repeatedly changing water in the dish. The plate was dried at 
ordinary temperature in a large dust-free glass chamber. 

The blackening of the image w^as measured with Zeiss photo-electric 
microphotometer, kept inside an air-conditioned dust-free room of low 
relative humidity. 

The sols used were tungstic acid sol, chromic tungstate sol, vanadic 
acid sol, molybdic acid sol, chromic hydroxide sol and uranic acid sol. 
Their methcKls of preparation are given in Parts II, IV, VI, IX t of this 
paper and in a paper by Haiierjee (]. Indian Chcni. Sac., 1937, 14 , , 59). 

.iVfter fnixing together the sol-forming reagents or after dialysis as the 
case may be, each sol was subjected to the following maturing 
treatment. 

(2) Sol matured in tlie dark for a definite period. 

(2) Sol matured in unpolarised light (3661^/1) for a definite period. 

(3) Sol matured in plane-polarised light (366 fxfji) for a definite period. 

(4) Sol matured in /-circularly polarised light (366 fifi) for a definite period. 

♦ Blackening is defined by Dg—dj/Do, where Dq is the deflection of the electrometer 
of the Zeiss tniciophotoineUT fi 0111 its position when only the clean plate is in the path 
of tlie bt'am and d, is the deflection when a spectral line intercepts the beam. 

f Pait IX of Uiis .series will l>c published in the next issue of this Journal* 
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(5) Sol matured in d-circularly polanscd light (366 for a 
definite period. 

For the same sol, the time of matuiiiig v\ab the same in all cases. 

A graph was prepared for the nine impiessions of each plate with water 
in the absorption cell by plotting log sector leading (which is proportional 
to the intensity of transmitted light) against the corresponding blackening. 
From the graph, the log intensities of transmitted light, when sols matured 
under the above five conditions were in the cell, weic found out from the 
corresponding values of the blackening of the remaining five impressions 
on the same plate. 

From the values of log sector reading, actual value of absorption 
coefficient of a sol can obviously be calculated if the angle of opening corres- 
ponding to each sector reading is known. 100 Divisions of the sector 
correspond to 180®. 



06 o*a i o I ^>5 1 3 3 

Log sector reading. 


The results are summarised below. 

Log sector reading (d) indicates log sector reading when the incident 
light was d-circularly polarised- Log sector reading (1) indicates log 
sector reading when the incident light was /-circularly polarised. Absorp- 
tion coefficient in d-circularly polarised light is indicated by A,i . Absorp. 
tion coefficient in /-circularly polarised light is indicated by ^4 ^ 
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Table II (contd.). 
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Table V (contd-). 


PHOTOCHEMICAL fiBACMONS • WITH INOBGAHIO:,«OIXOIDS 
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Chromic tungstate* 
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Table VI {contd.). 
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The small difiFerence in the values of absorption coefficients for mono- 
chromatic light in the same state of polarisation exhibited by the sols 
(containing the same equivalent of light absorbing constituents per litre) 
is due to the fact that in the formation of colloids from the required in- 
gredients. the mass and size of the colloidal particles could not be controlled 
to remain exactly the same in all cases. 

In our results the experimental error is such that the anisotropy factor 
of the order of 0*008 has no significance. The anisotropy factor shown by 
molecular solutions investigated by Kuhn and co-workers varied from 0*005 
to 0*04. 

For tungstic acid sol, matured in I-circularly polarised light for 6 
hours, we observe a positive anisotropy factor, equal to 0*027 and for sol 
matured in d-circularly polarisad light, a negative anisotropy factor of the 
value of 0*0221- 

For chromic tungstate acid sol, matured in d-circularly polarised light 
for 10 hours, a negative anisotropy factor, equal to 0*0284 was observed. 

For vanadic acid sol, matured in /-circularly polarised light for 10 
hours, a positive anisotropy factor, of the value of 0*029 was observed. In 
the case of vanadic acid sol, matured in d-circularly polarised light for 10 
hours, the negative anisotropy factor, (equal to 0*0054), though small, indi- 
cates some positive significance and it can easily be expected that on 
maturing the sol in d-circularly polarised light for a longer period, it might 
be possible to induce anisotropy to a greater extent. 

In the cases o( molybdic acid sol, chromic hydroxide sol and uranic 
acid sol, the values of anisotropy factor are within experimental error and 
have no^significance. 

Following are the microphotographs of the plates takdn in connection 
with the experiments on tungstic acid sol (vide Table IV)- 
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PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTIONS WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART II. PHOTOCHEMICAL REDUCTION OF TUNGSTIC 
ACID SOL BY GLUCOSE, LAEVULOSE, FORMALDEHYDE, 
LACTIC ACID. SODIUM HYPOPHOSPHITE, LEUCINE, 
AND GLUTAMIC ACID. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banerjee, S. K. Bhattacharyya and 
S. K. Das-Gupta. 

The experimental arrangement and a portion of the experimental 
procedure have been described in Part I of this series. Special precautions 
were taken so that during the process of photoreduction, the reacting system 
did not come in contact with oxygen. 

The sol was prepared from sodium tungstate and hydrochloric acid 
(Merck’s reagent). In each case the amount of acid was sufficient to bring 
the pn of the prepared sol to about 1*5. In case of amino-acids the 
reductant was dissolved in the minimum amount of hydrochloric acid 
(in a known volume) and the two solutions were mixed together. The sol 
prepared in this way showed no visible turbidity due to coagulation during 
the period of investigation. It is of particular importance to note that in 
all our experiments, the concentration of sol has been expressed in terms of 
the concentration of the tungstate used for the preparation of sol. 

Determination of the Velocity of Reaction. 

Spectrophotometric method was applied for the estimation of the 
reduced tungstic acid sol. For this purpose a Konig-Marteii spectro- 
photometer was first calibrated in the following way : — 

The cell was filled with the reaction mixture containing the reductant 
in excess and tungstic acid*sol of known concentration and the absorption 
of the reaction mixture was taken in the green (525* ///x). The correspond- 
ing reading ^1, on the circular scale of the spectrophotometer was recorded 
which was evidently the zero-reading. The cell with the reaction mixture 
was then exposed to sunlight. After each half an hour, the absorption of 
the reduced tungstic acid sol was read by the spectrophotometer, the 
wave-length setting always remaining the same. The process was repeated 
until the spectrophotometer gave constant reading ^2» which was evidently 
the final reading corresponding to the complete reduction of the tungstic 

4 
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acid sol. In this way, a set of readings O2 was obtained with different 
concentration of tungstic acid sol. The final value of 6 ^ was found to be 
independent of within the range i-o— 5*0* 

Different concentrations of the tungstic acid sol and corresponding 
spectrophotometer readings O2, after complete reduction of the sol, are 
tabulated in Table I. 


Tablb I* 

Zero reading (^i)*45®. 


Cone, of toUN) 

... 0*007 

o*oo6 

0-005 

0*004 

0-003 

0*002 

o-oox 

Pinal reading 0| 


69* -0 

65*-8 

6 i *-5 

Cn 

00 

• 

6 

53*-3 

48* -8 

log tan 0f — log tan 

••• 0-4755 

0-4x58 

0*3450 

0-2652 

0-2042 

0-1276 

0*0578 


Log tan tan was plotted against the corresponding concentration 

of tungstic acid sol. A straight line was obtained (Fig. i) as was to be 
expected. From this standard curve, the concentration of the reduced 
tungstic acid sol at any time during the course of our experiment was 
determined by taking the spectrophotometer reading at 525 


Fig I. 
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Cone, of reduced sol. 


Determination of Pm .—The Pm of the reaction mixture was determined 
potentiometrically by using quinhydrone electrode. In cases, where con- 
centrations of sol and reductants were varied at the same pm , the pu of each 
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set of experiments was brought to the same value within ±o'oi by trial by 
addition of required quantities of hydrochloric acid. 

Study of the Light Reaction. — ^Tungstic acid sol is not reduced by any 
of the above mentioned reductants in the dark. 


Determination of the Order of Reaction. 
Table n. 


Tungstate = o*o 5M. Leucine=i %. Temp.=29®‘s. pm =i'67. /■u.=ln- 
tensity of radiation (366/*/*) absorbed in ergs per sq- cm. per sec. = 2925. 
d (thickness of the cell)=o’5 cm. 


Time. 

Spectrophoto- 
metric reading. 

Cone, of reduced 
•oi X 10*. 

^zefo-mol. 

(a) 0 tnin. 

45 *o 

0 


(b) 27 

48*-a 

0*70 

o*4jo (from a and b) 

(«) 54 

51*7 

*•5 

0*493 (from b and e) 

W) 80 

54*7 

3*aa 

0*478 (from b and d) 

(e) 106 

58 *-o 

3-05 

0*495 (from b and s) 


From the above table it is evident that the velocity constant of the 
photochemical reduction is zero-molecular with lespect to sol. Other photo- 
reductions also obey the zero-molecular law. The zero-molecular velocity 
constants have been expressed in terms of number of g. mols transformed 
in I sec. in a unit cell (i cm. x i cm. x i cm.). 

Induction Period.— In the case of leucine and sodium hypophosphite 
the induction period is small but in all other cases it is rather high. Passing 
nitrogen gas through the reaction mixture to expel dissolved oxygen has 
been found to diminish the induction period effectively and this has been 
generally done. In some cases, e.g., glutamic acid where the indurtion 
period is very large (several hours) it was overcome by a prelimiMry 
exposure of the reaction mixture to total radiation of mercury lamp, fhe 
value of velocity constant noted in the following tables are those observed 
after the induction period is over. 

Pure nitrogen was prepared by heating ammonium chloride and sodimn 
nitrite and by passing the gas through caustic soda solution, alkaline 
pyxQgallic add and water# 
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Effect of Varying the Concentration of the Reductant, 
Table III. 


d=o*5 cm. y— Quantum efi&ciency. 

J*bt = Intensity of the absorbed radiation in ergs per sq. cm. per ’ sec. 


(a) Temp. « 

29*5 *• * 

xi66. 

(b) Temp.= 29*5 *. Jabs « 1432. 

Tungstate 

- o-osM. pH 

=- 1-24 

Tungstate 

- o-osM. pa - 

1*24 

Cone, of 



Cone, of 



rednetant. 

iCxio*. 

•y. 

rednetant. 

K X lo*. 

7 . 

Formaldehyde. 


Glucose. 


o*84a5M 

X 107 

1*55 

10% 

1-007 

i*xs 

0-4213 

0*827 

1-16 

5 

0*743 

0*85 

0-2x06 

0-552 

0*78 

3»*5 

0-467 

0-53 

01053 

0-332 

0*45 




(c) Temp. • 

30*. /abi - 1330. 

(d) Temp. 30*. Jabs ** 1330. 


Tnngstate 

■■ 0-02sM. Pu 

- 1-48 

Tnngstate 

- *025211. Pm - 

I *18 

I/aevnlose. 


Lactic add. 


xo% 

0-898 

I-XI 

I'OiM 

1*277 

1*57 

5 

0*630 

0-78 

0-606 

0*933 

x*X5 

2-5 

0-370 

0-46 

0*253 

0*535 

0-66 

(«) Temp.« 29 S*. J.bG * 1330- 

(/) Temp.- 31 

•. Jabs « 1938 


Tungstate 

- 0 025M. pm 

-* 1-29. 

Tungstate — o-osM, pm x-72 

Mandelic acid. 


Sodium hypophosphite. 


M/2* 

0*505 

0-62 

o-o 83 oM 

2*437 

x*x8 

M /4 

0-483 

o-6o 

0-0415 

1*117 

0*92 

M/8 

0-450 

0*55 

0*0207 

0*772 

0-64 




0-0103 

0*477 

0*39 




0*00824 

0-388 

0-32 

(g) Temp. 

29-5*. /abi « 

2722. 

{h) Temp. - 

29-5*. Jabs - 2632 

Tnngstate 

« 0-05M. Pb 

1*69 

Tnngstate 

— o*o$M. Pu 

2*33 

Leucine. 


Glutamic add. 


1*998 % 

0-472 

028 

a% 

0*260 

o*i6 

x-333 

0*455 

0-27 

x *5 

0-227 

o-i« 

0.666 

0*460 

0-27 

X 

o-xgt 

0»X2 

0*43 

0*4«5 

0*27 

0*5 

o*32| 

0^ 
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In the case of leucine, the variation of concentration has got practically 
no effect on the reaction velocity. In all other cases, when ilK is plotted 
against i/Cx«duettiit , a straight line is obtained. It is to be noted 
however that in this case the velocity constant with only 0*4% leucine is 
much larger than that obtained with 2% glutamic acid (Fig. a). 

Fig. 2. 



a 4 ^ 8 10 13 

x/C-> 


Effect of Varying the Concentration of SoL 
Tablb IV. 
d 0*5 cm. 


Temp. 

/*bf. 

Tungstate. 

(«) 


iz66 

o*o$oM 


00 

0*0375 

0$ 

00 

0*035 

(W 

a 9 S* 

143a 

0*05 

00 

>f 

0*0375 

00 

ff 

0*035 

(0 

SO* 

JS 30 

0*035 

If 

00 

0 * 0 X 35 

(D 

|0* 

1350 

0*035 

•1 

ff 

0 * 0 X 35 


W* 

X33* 

0*035 


pm- 

Rednctant used. 

Formaldehyde. 

Kq K XO*. 

y. 

i-H 

0*8435 M 

i*xo8 

*•55 

00 

If 

1*1x3 

x *56 

00 

ff 

Glucose* 

1*083 

X-5X 

1*34 

10 % 

1*007 

x*X5 

ff 

ff 

1*033 

117 

t> 

ff 

temloae. 

x*ooo 

x**4 

x*48 

5% 

0*^ 

0*78 

x-47 

ff 

LacHcadd. 

0*605 

0-75 

x*x8 

x*ox M 

1*377 

*•57 

ff 

ff 

Mandelk fdd. 

1*378 

*•57 

x-43 

MJ4 

0-W 

o*6i 
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Table IV {conid.). 
d—o's cm. 


Temp. 

/•ba. 

Tnngstate. 


Redoctant 

used. 

K$ X 10*. 

7 . 

W 




Sodinm hypophosphite. 


3 X* 

1904 

0*075 M 

>•73 

0*1245 ^ 

1-675 

1-38 

0$ 

1690 

0*05 

00 

00 

i-6o8 

1-36 

00 

X873 

0*025 

00 

00 

x -525 

X- 3 I 

(0 




Lencine. 



395 * 

2743 

0-075 

1*55 

0 - 66 % 

0*533 

0-32 

• • 

S 73 S 

0-05 

»» 

00 

0*500 

0-30 

H 

S698 

0-035 

00 

00 

0-485 

0-39 

»9 

9642 

0 - 0 X 35 

00 

00 

0*467 

0*38 

w 




Glntamicadd. 



ays* 

0677 

0-075 

x *33 

a % 

0-372 

o«z6 

H 

3633 

0*05 

00 

00 

0-360 

0*16 

•* 

3620 

0-035 

00 

0* 

0*350 

0x5 


In all cases the quantum 3deld of the photoreductions, under other- 
wise identical conditions, has been found to be practically independent 
of sol concentration. 

Effect of Varying the Temperature- 
Table V. 

With formaldehyde. 

Temp. /aW. Tnngstate. pm . Redndant. x jo*. Temp. coeB. 

«t-IO 

' 

S9*5* x6so 1*34 0*8435^ z«683 

39*5 M »• f M X-9Z7 

With otlier reductants also, the temperature coefficient was stnflll being 
of the order of 
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Effect of Varying the Intensity of Radiation Absorbed. 


Table VI. 
d=o‘5 cm. 


Temp. 

/ftbi. 

Tungstate. 

Rednctant. 

pu • 

Kq K XO*. 

(a) 



Formaldehyde. 


29 * 5 * 

zz 66 

o ’ o$M 

0-8435% 

1*24 

j'xoS 


57 * 

II 

•1 

!• 

0*553 

(b) 



OlttCOM. 



a 9 'S* 

1433 

0*05 

xo% 

124 

x*oo7 

f* 

(c) 

J028 

II 

II 

L«evnlo8e. 

II 

0775 

3 °’ 

1331 

0*025 

5 % 

1*48 

0*630 

II 

918 

II 

II 

II 

0-438 

id) 



Lactic acid. 




1331 

0*025 

1*01% 

i*i8 

1*277 

II 

444 

II 

II 


0*430 

(e) 



Mandelic acid. 


* 95 * 

1x40 

0*025 

M /4 

*43 

0*497 

It 

502 

•1 

II 

II 

0*220 

(/) 



Sodium bypopbosphite. 


31 * 

1748 

0*05 

0*04x5^ 

1-76 

0*975 

• I 

X073 

II 

n 

•1 

0*580 

ig ) 



Lendne. 




39*5 

005 

0*666% 

1*69 

0*500 

II 

ms 

•1 

II 

II 

0*285 

ih ) 



Glutamic add. 


29 * 5 * 

3632 

0*05 

*% 

1*33 

0*260 

II 

1305 

II 

II 

• 

O-lll 
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The rate of reaction, under otherwise identical conditions, is propor- 
tional to the intensity of radiation absorbed. 


Quantum Efficiency of the Phoioreductions. 

A typical example for calculating the quantum efficiency of the process 
li given below. 

In Table II, the intensity of radiation (366 fifi) absorbed in ergs per sq. 
cm. per sec- by a column of solution 0*5 cm thick=2925 ergs 


2925 X 366 

(6‘ss X X (3 X io>®) X (6'i X 


Einsteins. 


=8*933X10^° Einsteins, 

The zero-molecular velocity constant K (expressed in terms of no. of 
g. mol. transformed in sec. in a unit cell of icm.Xi cm.xi cm.) 
**0*488 X 10“ 

No. of g. mol transformed in i sec. in a cell of i cm. x 1 cm. xo’5 cm 
= 0*244 X lO"®. 

Quantum efficiency of the process 

^ 0*244 xio~^ 

8933 X 10*10 
=0*2735- 

Quantum yield for the other experiments were similarly calculated. 

Observations when Reactions were Carried in Polarised Light 

In these experiments the reacting system, immediately after mixing the 
reactants, was exposed to radiation polarised in the way stated, and the 
velocity of reaction measured after the induction period was over. In the 
eeee of exposure to d- or l-circularly polarised light, the induction period 
Wti about 8 hours. 
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Table VII. 

d— 0*5 cm. 7 » quantum efficieucv 

/•bs* Intensity of radiation absorbed per sq. cm. per sec. 

{a) Temp. » 30* • Tungstate ■-o*o25M. (b) Temp-29'5*. Glucose— 5%. 

Formaldehyde « o*842sM. pn -i’48. Tungstate -0*025 N “I’QS- 


State of 
polarisation. 

/aM. 

Kq X 10'®. 7. 

State of 
polarisation. 

7abR. K 

X XO^®. 7- 

Z-Circularly 

polarised 

237 

1*39 o'q 6 

T^npolarised 

1432 

4*10 

0*47 

d-Circularly 

polarised 

237 

0*95 0*66 

Z-Circularlv 

polarised 

237 

0*70 

0*48 

Unpolarised 

1170 

0*65 0 93 

d-Circularly 

1 olarised 

237 

o'4o 

0*26 

(c) Temp. = 

'30*. Uaevulose~5%. 

(d) Temp. * 

30*. Lactic acid- 

I'oxM. 

Tungstate = 0 ‘025 M . 

pH =»i ‘94 

Tungstate — *o25M. 

pn - 

•118, 

Unpolarised 

1331 

4*51 054 

Unpolarised 

1331 

ia77 

1*57 

I-Circularly 

polarised 

180 

o'6i 0*55 

Z-Circularly 

polarised 

195 

1-87 

1*57 

d-Cirralarly 
p larised 

180 

0*44 o’4o 

d-Circnlarly 

polarised 

195 

I'aS 

i-o8 

(e) Temp. =» 

30 * . Mandelic acid - M //j . 

(/) Temp.= 

= 29*5*. Leucine -0 

■666%. 

Tungstate = 

= o'o 25 M. 

pB - 1 * 43 . 

Tungstate -o'osM. Pn 

1*33 

Unpolarised 

1331 

5*0 n’ 6 i 

Unpolarised 

2081 

4*35 

0*335 

I-Circularly 

polarised 

328 

1*22 0*61 

I-Circularly 

polarised 

385 

0*79 

0*329 

d-Circularly 

polarised 

328 

^^*87 0*43 

d-Circularly 

polarised 

385 

0*67 

0*278 


(g) Temp. -31*. Hypophosphite-o'isM. 
Tungstate - o'05M. pn -i*75- 


Unpolarised 

1085 

8*6o 

1*27 

/-Circularly polarised 

192 

1*54 

1*28 

dCircnlarly polarised 

192 

1*34 

1*10 


{h) As the induction period with glutamic acid as reductant was very 
large (aevera] hours), the reaction was not studied in polarised light. 
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It is evident from the above tables that in all cases 
Ko * K. > , 

where Vo , Vt and stand for velocity of reaction in unpolarised, /-circu- 
larly polarised and d-circularly polarised light respectively. 

Observations on the Photoreductions with Pre^aciivated 
Tungstic Acid Sol. 

Here tungstic acid sol, prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
sodium tungstate as stated before, was first exposed in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen to ultraviolet rays for a sufficiently long time (about 3 hours) and 
mixed immediately with the reductant. The reaction (photoreduction) was 
then allowed to proceed in the ultraviolet light (366/x/x) also in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen. 


Table VIII. 

d«o*5cm* Tungstate « o-o 25M. Glucose® 10%. /mbt-sSs. 
pm =1*24. Temp.® 31°. 

Tinir. Cone, of redneed Kg x lo*. 

tungetate x lo’. 

(i) o sec 
(a) 3* 

(3) 64 

<4) 96 

(S) tt2 

We have noticed before that when unactivated sol was used, the reaction 
was xero«mo1ecu1ar and attended with a large initial peiiod of induction even 
when the reaction proceeded in an atmosphere of nitrogen. On using the 
pre-activated sol in an atmosphere of nitrogen, the order uf reaction remained 
the same but the induction period was eliminated completely. It must be 
noted that if the reaction proceeded in presence of air, pre-activation of the 
sol alone can not totally eliminate the induction period. 

Table IX shows that by the process of pre-activationi the quantum effi- 
ciency is not modified to an appreciable extent. 


0-89 

172 

2- 55 

3- as 

Mean. 


0*462 (from 2 & 2) 
0*447 (from I & 3) 
0*442 (from I & 4) 
0*443 (from I & 5) 
0*448 
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Table IX. 

Temp.»3i®. Tungstate = oo25M. Glucose* io%. 


Nature of sol used. 

7 . 

abs 


Kg X 20*. 

y 

Not preactivated 

2440 

1*25 

2717 

113 

Pre-activated 

585 

1*24 

0*448 

2*25 


Discussion. 

The reactions have the following characteristics : — 

(1) It is zero-molecular with respect to the sol. The concentration of 
sol within the limit studied in our experiments having practically no 
influence on the quantum efficiency of the photochemical process and 
the absorption of radiation 366///i by sol within this limit is practically 
complete. 

(2) Zero-moleailar velocity constant is proportional to the light energy 
absorbed. 

(3) Quantum yield of the photochemical process varies practically 
between i and 0*1. 

(4) The inverse of the velocity constant plotted against the inverse of 
the concentration of reductant gives a straight line, 

(5) The temperature coefficient of the velocity constant is nearly 
unity. 

(6) /-Circularly polarised light gives a higher quantum yield 
under otherwise identical conditions than the c/-circularly polarised 
light. 

All these characteristic features can be explained by the assumption 
that radiations absorbed by tungstic acid jiarticles on the sol surface create 
active centres for oxidation on that surface. If within the life pericxl of 
these active centres, a molecule of reductant collides with them it undergoes 
oxidation. 

The rate of reaction is proportional to the number of such 
active centres created per second and the surface concentration of the 
reductant. 

Hence dxIdt^i/Nhv^Cg 

where Ci is the surface concentration of reductants. 

But according to Langmuir's hypothesis, surface concentration of the 
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reductant is 

KiC] :H 

K 

where is the concentration of the reductants in the solution. 


, KiCl 

Therefore, dxldt=-^ x 

i + KeC\ 


I Nhv 

' A'* . I 


-* 

I I 

dxidl ““ 1 

L""’ ^^.c; J 


t' n 

^ ^ Kr 

R 


for constant value of r^- 
Nhv 

We have already seen that the inverse of the velocity coUvStant i>lotted 
against the inverse of the concentration of the reductant is a straight line as 
is demanded by the above equation . 

Chsmical Laboratory, 

Dacca University, Received July -o, 1936. 

Ramna, Dacca. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTIONS WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART III. ON THE EFFECT OF p„ ON THE PHOTO- 
REDUCTION OF TUNGSTIC ACID SOL IN UNPOLARISED 
LIGHT. 

By J. C. CfHosH, T. Bankrjee and Md. vSurat Am Khan. 

The present section deals with the effect of pn on the velocity of 
photoreduction of tungstic acid sol. For purposes of comparison, the 
effect of pn on the velocity of reaction with three types of reductants 
vic.f electrolytes, non-electrolytes, and ampholytes has been studied. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of So/.— The sol was prepared exactly in the same way as 
before and for variation of of the reaction mixture# solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid or caustic soda (Merck’s reagent) were subsequently added as 
the case may be. This [irocedure is necessary to ensure the complete forma- 
tion of the sol. The pn of the reaction mixture was brought by trial to the 
required value. 

The pn values were measured by the quinhydrone electrode. 
Experimental results. — The eftect of the change in the concentration of 
sodium chloride, formed dining neutralisation of acid by NaOH for 
regulating the pn , on the velocity of reaction was first studied and found 
to be nil. 


Effect of pn on the Velocity of Photoreduciion. 

Table I. 

d (thickness of the cell)=o.5 cm., y=Quaiitum efficiency, /.bii= 
Intensity of absorbed radiation in ergs/aii*/sec. 

{a) Tungstate « o- 05M. Formaldehyde ~-0'8435M. him. Teinp.-29-5V 


p« 

... 1-48 

v6o 

2*Z2 

4*08 


... 6-50 

6*42 

3-64 

2*27 

7 

... 0-91 

0*76 

0*51 

0*32 
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Tablb I (contd.). 



(6) Toagsitte - o-o»sM. Glucose - io%. /.b, - *440. Temp. - it\ 

Pm 

... 1*25 

1-50 1-73 X‘82 

2-12 

2-6x 4*01 

Kg X xo^* 

.. 17*17 

15*17 10 - 4 * 992 

8*42 

5*60 1*53 

7 

... IT3 

0-99 0-68 0-65 

0-55 

0*37 0*10 

(c) Tungstate » o-ossAI. Laevnlose • 5%. /ab« - 

1331. Temp. = 30*. 

pm 

1-35 

1-48 X.94 


2 -X 2 

JC|Xio»« 

... 8*68 

6-30 4.^0 


3*98 

7 

... 1*07 

6 

6 


0*49 

id) Tungstate = o-otsM. Lactic acid = i-oiM. Ubt = 1331 

Temp.« 30*. 

pm 

... 0*76 

0*85 1.06 1.18 

1*61 

2*12 2*52 

Kg X xo** 

•• 9*83 

12-03 12*78 12*77 

8*70 

5*53 3*98 

7 

... i*ax 

1*48 2*57 1*57 

I 07 

0*68 0*49 

{e) Tungstate « o'oasM. 

Mandelic acid « M 

/nb6*i33x. Temp. *» 29*5* 

pm 

... 113 

1*32 1*62 

2x2 

2*3 

Kg X 10*® 

••* 4-57 

4*83 3*70 

2.76 

2*35 

7 

... 0.56 

0*59 0.46 

0*34 

0.29 

if) Tungstate ■■ 0*05 W . 

Leucine « 0*666%. /.bs* 

=2722. 

Temp,«2g*5*. 

pm 

... 1.31 

1*65 1.86 

2-33 

2*98 

Kg X 10*® 

... 5.67 

4 *^ 3*33 

1-58 

0*87 

7 

... 0.332 

<^*27 0.196 

0*093 

0051 

(^) *'rnugstate-o'05i\i. 

Glutamic acid«i%. 7 abs = a()32, 

Temp =895. 

Pm 

... 1*40 

i '52 1-74 

2 05 

2*51 

Kg X i6*® 

... a*ao 

2-97 1*28 

0*67 

0-42 

7 

.. o'i 34 

o*iso 0-078 

0*040 

0*025 

ih) Tngstale <■ o'osilf. 

Hj^Mphoaphite ..o'oSsM. 

/ah.«i748. Tenip.*3x.. 

Pm 

• 1-75 

a*ax a'58 

350 

4*10 

KfXZoM .. 

. 12*83 

9*75 7*35 

3*35 

x-67 

7 

. 1-X7 

0*89 0*67 

0-31 

0-X5 
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Discussion. 

Prom Pigs, i^nd 2, it is evident that in all cases at about pw 4*8, the 
velocity of reaction is practically nil. Then with the decrease of pm , the 
velocity of reaction increases steadily. After the pm reaches 1.3, the system 
becomes ixnstable and the colloid coagulates shortly after its preparation. 

Pig. I. 



a 4 

pm — > 
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Our results can be best explained on the basis of the observations made 
by Rabinowitsch and (Z, physikaL Che m., 1931, 152, 26) and G. 

Jander and others (Z. anorg. Chem., 1929, 180, 138). 

Rabinowitsch (loc. cit,) from the measurement of specific conductivity of 
tungstic acid sol at dilTerent dilutions came to the conclusion that above pn 
4*8, tungstic acid sol was in state of molecular dispersion. In other words 
tungstic acid sol formed a true solution. Below 4*8, colloidal micelles 
are formed. As the pn is .still decreased, the portion of tungstic acid exist- 
ting as micelles increBseSr- - 

That the increase . in the velocity o£ reaction is due to the increase in 
concentration of mibcllcis can be* clearly seen from the data recorded in 

Table II. I 

Table II. 


(I) 

(2I 

0 ) > 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


(0) 

fio) 

pn . 

y 

r^lucoar. 

y 

MrHO. 

y 

^ Liieviulose. 

y 

Lactic 

and. 

"^Mandelu 

acid. 

K/A. 

F/A. 

G/A. 

H/A 


(A) 

(E^ " 

(F) 

<o>- 

m\ 





2'5 

0-40 

0*375 

• 0 * 3 .S . - 

x>*50 . 

o-.a5 

' 0*90 

0*84 

1*21 

0*60 

3*25 

0*485 

0 - 45 S 

0:43 * . 

0:615 

0.30 

o'Of) 

0*85 

1*22 

0*50 

2*0 

00 

%r. 

0*555 

. 0*525 

0*74 

0355 

0*95 

o * 8 q 

1*26 

0.61 

175 

0*70 

o*6ss 

, 0*62 

. 0*92 

0*42 

0*91 

00 

0 

1*29 

0*59 

1*5 

0-995 

0-895 

o*8o 

W 4 

053 

0*90 

0*80 

1*24 

0*53 
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If we compare the relative rate of increase in quantum yield with laevu- 
loeie, glucose, etc. in Table II, we find that the ratio between quantum yield 
at different pm is practically constant (vide columns 7, 8, 9 and 10, Table 11 ). 

It may be pointed out that lactic acid and mandelic acid between Pm 1*5 
and 2'5 exist practically in the undissociated state. 

Lactic acid and mandelic acid stabilise tungstic acid sol below pm t’s 
but at the same time, the effective specific surface of the sol is much dimi- 
nished due to increase in the size of the colloidal micelles. So we get a 
diminution in the velocity in those cases where it is possible to keep the 
reaction mixture stable below 1-5. 


Table HI. 

ysQuantiun efficiency. 


pm 4-0 

3*75 

3*5 

3*35 

3*0 

3*75 

3*5 

a as 

»*o 

ns 


0*235 

0*30 

037 

0*465 

0*58 

0*70 

0*845 

0*985 

x*iS 

^'gIuoom ** 

013s 

018 

0 22 

0*275 

0*335 

0 40 

0*485 

0*58 

0*70 

I*." 167 

1*74 

1*67 

168 

1*70 

1*73 

1*75 

1*74 

2*70 

x*6s 


*>0 


We know that hypophosphite dissociates more and more as pm increases. 
The constancy of the ratio ya lya in Table III indicates that the undis- 
sociated or the dissociated hvpophosphitc has the same effect on the velocity, 
of photoreduct ion of tungstic acid sol. 


Table IV. 



(a) 

< 3 > 

(4) 

^5) 

<6) 

N. 

7 

Glucoir. 

7 

Leucine 

7 

Glutamic 4Cid. 

C/A. 

D/A. 


(A) 

(C) 

ID) 



4*0 

0x05 

0*02 

... 

o*X9 

... 

3*75 

0135 

0*028 

0*008 

0*21 

0*06 

3*5 

0 180 

0*037 

0 * 0 X 2 

0*30 

0*063 

3*35 

0*220 

0*045 

0*015 

0*202 

0*067 

3*0 

0*275 

0054 

0*0x8 

0*20 

0*067 

3*75 

0*335 

0*065 

0*032 

. 0 * l 8 * 

0*067 

3*5 

0*40 

0*078 

0*027 

0*20 

0*067 

2*0 

0*58 

0*142 

0*045 

0*24 

0*080 

1*75 

0*70 

0*237 

0*070 

0*33 

0*200 

i'5 

0*995 

o* 3 X 

0*X3 

0*31 

0*22 


* 7 47 denote 

■ a 

reipectively 

7 doe to hypophosphite and glucose, 
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In the case of amino-acids (Table IV), the rate of reaction (hence 
quantum yield) is influenced a second factor, in addition to the effect 
of ions on the tungstic acid sol. We observe from Table IV, columns 
(5) and (6), that in the case of leucine and glutamic acid, the relative increase 
in reaction velocity with decrease in pm is different from that obtained with 
glucose as reductant. 

The abnormal increase in reaction rate as pm is lowered can be explain- 
ed in the following manner. 

The velocity of the photoredaction with amino-acids as reducing agent 
can be expressed by the equation 

dxfdi^Kx (surface cone, of NHa’R'COOH) (surface cone, of 

^ NHs’R'COOH) 

It is the positively charged Ha'R'COOH and the neutral molecule or 
the zwitter ion [‘^NHa'R'COO"] which alone can get adsorbed on the 
negatively charged micelle surface. 

The concentration of the ions "“NHa* R* COOH in a solution of amino* 
acids, increases rapidly (vide Table V) as the pm is decreased below pm about 
3*0 (Harris, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1924, B 98 , 441). 

Assuming that the adsorbability of the zwitter ion "'and the form 
*XH on the surface of the sol micelles is of the same order and remembering 
that at the same pm for leucine, the velocity constant is independent of the 
concentration of leucine, we may express the velocity constant of the 
reaction by an equation of the type 


dx C c [^XH]. 


IC| is a function of pm which determines the reactive capacity of 
colloidal micelles. At pm 4*0, leucine exists practically in the form '*’X* 
end Ki has the value o'oz. It is to be expected that the variation of Xi 
with Pu should be the same as that observed in the case of glucose. 
Similarly K% is another function of pm , being equal to 0*31 at Pm 1*5 where 
leucine exists practically in the '^XH form and decreases with pm at the rate 
at which the velocity of oxidation of glucosse by tungtic acid sol decreases 
With^ 
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[^XH] and total concentration of amino-acid used in the experiment. 

Similar equation was applied in the case of glutamic acid. The 
agreement between the observed and calculated values indicates that our 
assumptions are justified. 


C [-^XH] denote the concentrations of 


Table V. 


Uucm. K* -[XH] 

Glutamic add= i‘s ^ 20 " ‘ * 4*348 x 10 "® 

6-667 X 10"* 

(L. J. Harris, loc. cit.) 



Leucine. 

Glutamic 

acid. 

Pm- 



^[♦X-l • 


x '5 

0081 

0-589 

0174 

0*826 

x’75 

0*132 

0-538 

0*273 

0*727 

20 

0 203 

0467 

0*400 

0*600 

3'25 

0*292 

0-378 

0543 

0*457 

••50 

0*388 

0*282 

0*698 

0*302 

a 75 

0*476 

0 284 

0*789 

0*222 

3*0 

o‘54S 

0*225 

0*870 

0*230 

3*25 

0593 

0*077 

0922. 

0*078 

3 ‘SO 

o'6as 

0045 

0955 

0*045 

175 

o«44 

0*026 

0*974 

0*026 

4’«> 

0-655 

0*025 

0*985 

0*025 


Tbe results are plotted graphically is Figs. 4 ssd 5. 
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Fig. 4 . Fig- 5- 

Glutamic acid. 



Table VI. 




Leacine. 

Kr 


calc. (obs.) 


400 

o'oa 

0*0336 

0*0303 

0*03 

3‘75 

o*oa 57 

00419 

0*0363 

0*038 


0*0343 

0*0559 

0*0351 

0*037 

3*5 

0*0419 

0*0684 

00449 

0*045 

3*00 

0*0534 

0-0855 

00586 

0*054 

a ‘75 

00638 

0*0943 

0*0712 

0065 

a*50 

0*0769 

0*134 

0*0967 

0*078 

a'oo 

0*0X2 

o*i8o 

o’X 59 

0*142 

»*75 

0*133 

0 * 3 X 8 

0*199 

0*337 

1-50 

0*190 

0*310 

0*300 

0*310 


Glatamic acid. 


Ki. 

K,. 

dxidt 




calc. 

(obs.). 

0*008 

0*0163 

o'oo8a 

0*008 

0*108 

0*0317 

o*oxxa 

0 * 0 X 3 

0*013 

0*0265 

0*0x41 

0*0x5 

0*0163 

0*0332 

0*0185 

0*0x8 

0*0199 

0*0404 

0*0243 

0*033 

0*0237 

0*0482 

0*03x2 

0*037 

0*0344 

0*0700 

0*0557 

0*045 

0*0415 

0*0844 

0*0737 

0*071 

0*059 

0*1300 

0 *XX 0 

o*xi 


On decreasing the pv we have observed that beyond Pm i*3, the 
system ^comes unstable, the sol being coagulated. This corroborates the 
observation of Jander (loc. cH.) who found that tungstic acid micelle is 
coagulated at pn rs ± * 2 . 


CHIMXCAt I/ABORAtORY, 

Dacca Umxvsmsxty, Dacca. 


Received Jully so, 1936. 



photochemical reactions with some ‘INORGANIC 

COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION 
PART IV. PHOTO-CHEMICAL REDUCTION OF MOLYBDIC 
ACID SOL BY GLUCOSE, FORMALDEHYDE, ETHYL 
ALCOHOL, SODIUM HYPOPHOSPHITE, LEUCINE, GLUTA- 
MIC ACID. AND a-ALANINE. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banerjee, K. M. Bhattacharvya and Md. S. A. Khan. 
I'he experimental arrangement was the same as before. 

I'he sol was prepared from ammonium molybdate (Merck’s reagent) and 
hydrochloric acid (Merck's reagent). Estimation of the reduced molybdic 
acid sol was carried out by spectrophotometric method using Kbnig-Marten 
spectrophotometer which was calibrated similarly as described in Part U. 
The absorption was noted in the green (525 /*/*). Results of calibration 
{vuU Fig. x) are tabulated below. 


Table I- 


Molybdate. 

Zero-reading. 

Final reading. 

Log tan 4 — 




0*604 M 

45 **o 

73 **s 

0*50x3 

0-0035 

ss 

70**5 

0*4389 

0*0030 

*> 

67*.5 

0*3898 

oooas 

•s 

64 *-o 

0*31x8 

0*0010 

ss 

6o**o 

0*2386 

0*0010 

IS 

53*'5 

0*1308 


The concentration of the sol was expressed in terms of the molybdate 
{of the preparation of the sol and for calculating it the unit used was 
one-seventh of the molecular weight of the ordinary ammonium molybdate 

[(NHale MojOa*, 4 H 2 O]. 

Fig. I. 


f 

o‘5 

S’ 

o’4 

t 

0*3 

1 

aa 

0'2 

Q 

0*1 






X 








I a 3 

Cene. ^ moilMrriis K n* M. 
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Experimental Results. 

Molybdic acid sol is not reduced by glucose, formaldehyde, alcohol, 
leadne, glutamic acid and a-alanine in the dark, but is reduced by hypophos-’ 
phite in the dark when the pa is below 3 9 In the case of hypophosphite the 
dark reaction begins instantaneously on mixing the sol with the reductant. 
The velocity of the dark reaction and the light reaction (in all cases) is zero- 
molecular with respect to the sol. The foUowing is a special example for 
Olusttathm. 


Table II. 

Leadne ^1%. Sol =o'osM. p, = 2*46. Temp. = ap's.* 7,b, = 
3150 ergs/sq. cm,/8ec. (366/1/*)- d (thickness of the reaction cell) = 0*5 cm 



Time. 

Spcctrophotometric 

reading. 

Cone, of 
reduced sol. 

-i^iero-niol x xo*. 

M 

omin. 

45 * 




SO 

49**5 

0*55 * xo*W 

0*305 (from a & ^) 

(e) 

46 

s6**o 

x*35 K io”» 

0-833 (trom b 

(d) 

69 

6x**a 

2*08 K 10-* 

0-797 «rom b&O) 

( 0 ) 

73 

65-0 

2*65 X xo’8 

0*8x3 (from b & e) 


mean of the last three»o*x84 


Induction Period.— All the reactions are attended with induction period. 
Passiiig nitrogen through the reaction mixture partially olinutiatH the 
induction period. In case of glutamic add and o-alanine, the induction 
period is very high (3-4 hours) and it was overcome 1^ exposing the reaction 
■taitte first to tiie total radiation of the mero ui y lamp. 
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Effect of Varying the Concentration of Reductant. 
Table in A- 

d = o‘5 cm. y = Quantum efficiency. 


Temp. 

/»bt 

(366mm) 

Molybdate. 


Cone, of 
rednetant. 

JC. W xo*. 

7- 

(S) 





Formaldehyde. 



SI’ 

3077 

o*oi8M 

27 

i* 27 sM 

0275 

1*48 


•1 

SI 

•1 

•1 

0*85 

0-X94 

X-03 


•s 

11 

11 

•1 

0*43 

o*xi9 

0*63 

(6) 





Glucose. 




31 * 

483 

0‘0i8 

17 

20% 

0-365 

1-24 


11 

11 

11 


10 

0-270 

0*92 


11 

!• 

*1 

>1 

5 

0*284 

0-62 

(c) 





Leucine. 




* 95 * 

3150 

005 

178 

2 /o 

1-270 

0-652 


f > 

ft 

11 

» 

i'.S 

0967 

0-495 


11 

If 

If 

f 1 

1 

0-720 

0-369 


• 1 

11 

If 

ft 

0-5 

0-423 

0*2X8 

(d) 





Glutamic acid. 




* 9 - 5 * 

3835 

0*05 

*75 

x% 

0*202 

o‘ofll 5 


»• 

ts 

11 

11 

0*667 

0*152 

0*064 


• 1 

es 

1# 

ft 

0*333 

0*088 

0*037 

<e) 





a-Alanine. 




295 * 

28x2 

0-05 

2-05 

x% 

o-z68 

0-097 


11 

11 


1* 

0-667 

0-108 

o*o6s 


fi 

If 

1 

It 

0*333 

0-058 

0-033 


ilK plotted against x/CnductMt gives a straight line in each case (Fig. a}. 
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Table HI B. 

Reductant used = Sodium hypophosphite. Temp. = 31*. 
labi = 1696* pa = 1*80. 


Molybdate. 

Reductant. 

KtOtMl X lot. 
{Kt ) 

Kd%rk X 
{Kd ) 

10 *. ICiiaht xio**- >. 
{Kt — JCd ) X 10®. 

0*05M 

O'qS^N 

0*867 

0*350 

0-5X7 o* 4 l 5 

If 

004x5 

0438 

0 x 73 

0*265 o*a|o 

11 

o*oao7 

0*210 

0*082 

0-128 0*221 


The above data indicate that both the dark and light reactions arc 
proportional to the concentration of the reductant. 


Effect of Varying the Concentration of SoL 
Table IV A. 

Reductant used=o'o83M-vSodium hypophosphite. Temp. =31®. 
pR = 2*15. d = 0*5 cm. 


Molybdate. 

/abt 

(386M/U) 

KtoU\ X 10*- 
(Kt ) 

Kdark x lo®. 

(Kd ) {Kt 

Kiight X xo* 

- ifd ) X lo». 

o-xM 

2678 

0*742 

0-317 

0-425 

0-4H 

007s 

1488 

o*6o8 

0*236 

0*372 

0*400 

005 

xa 57 

0*483 

0*167 

0*316 

0*393 

0-023 

1070 

0-358 

0*087 

0*271 

0-405 


Therefore, it is evident that the quantum yield of the photochemical 
reaction is independent of the concentration of sol and the velocity of dark 
reaction is approximately proportional to the concentration of sol. 
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Table IVB. 
d=o's cm. 


Temp. 

(a) 

7 

Molybdate. 

pB. 

y 

Reductant. Ko ic*. (366^^ ) 

Formaldehyde. 

31 - 

570*7 

o*oi8M 

2-7 

0-85M 

0*488 

1-40 

1* 

(b) 

662*5 

0036 

11 

It 

Glucose. 

0-56Q 

I- 4 X 

31 * 

263*4 

o*oi8 

1*7 

10% 

0-148 

0-92 

>* 

333*7 

0-027 

It 

>1 

0-188 

0*92 

It 

{0 

380-4 

0*036 

»i 

Lencine. 

0*2x4 

0*92 

29 ' 5 * 

1575 

0*01 

1*24 


0-2X2 

0-215 

It 

3150 

0*05 

11 

It 

0*442 

0*226 

It 

id) 

3825 

0*075 

If 

II 

o-Alauine. 

0*535 

0*224 

29 * 5 * 

1710 

0*0125 

2-05 

1% 

0 -X 03 

0-097 


2317 

0-025 

•1 

II 

0*143 

0-099 

>1 

{€) 

2812 

0*05 

If 

„ 0168 

Glutamic acid. 

0-097 


1912 

0*0125 

1*6? 

1% 

0*085 

0*072 

n 

2992 

0*025 



0137 

0-073 

It 

3825 

0*05 

»• 

f 1 

0180 

0-075 

In each case the quantum yield of 
independent of the concentration of the sol. 

the photochemical 

reaction is 


Temperature Coefficient. 

In all cases the temperature coefficient of the photochemical process 

j is small being of the order of unity. The temperature coeffi- 

cient of the dark reaction with hypophosphorous acid is of the order of 
2 as will be evident from the following table. 

7 
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Table V. 





Sodium hypophosphite=o'o83N. Pu =1*63, 





Mol3fbdate 

=o‘o5M. 

/■bl = 1696 . 


Temp. 

K total 

Kdtrk 

Kljght*" 

Temp, co-cff. Temp, coeff. 



iKi ) 

(Kd) 

(/Ct -Kd) 

(light reaction) . (dark reaction) 


41 ' 

1-683 

0-962 

0*722 

Z’02 2*04 - 




I 177 

0*473 

0-703 

fi >• 




Variaiion of Intensity of Incident Radiation. 






TABbB VI. 


Temp. 

/•ba . 

Molybdate. 


Rednctant. K x lo* ///». 

K, 

a) 





Formaldehyde. 



31 * 

9981 

•018M 

2-7 

0-85M 0*888 

1-82 






1*75 


* 

5707 

•» 


„ 0-488 


b) 





Glucose. 



31 * 

482-9 

o-oi8 

2 7 

10% 0-270 






1*83 

1-82 



263*4 

0018 

«9 

„ 0.148 


U) 





Hypophosphite. 




1246 

0-05 

1-85 

o'o4I5N 0-200 

1-66 






1-71 


' 

727 

II 

•» 

„ 0*120 


id) 





Leucine. 



29 - 5 ' 

2475 

005 

2-28 

1% 0*685 







1-80 

1*74 



1372 

•• 

t» 

u 0*393 


(<’) 





a>Alanine. 



29 * 5 * 

2812 

0-05 

2-6 

1% 0-215 

1*86 






1-75 


- 

1605 

- 


,» 0-115 


(/) 





Glutamic acid. 



295 * 

2812 

0*05 

2-31 

0*667% 0*167 

1*69 



1*66 


w 

1687 


»» 

0-098 
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The rate of reaction under otherwise identical conditions is propor- 
tional to intensity of radiation absorbed. 

Quantum Efficiency of the Process . — The quantum efficiencies of the 
process have been calculated exactly as done in Part II of this scries and 
are given in Table III A. 


Effect of Polarised Light {^66ufA), 




Table VII. 



<i= 0*5 cm. 

Nature of light. 

labi. 

/To X 10*. K* X 10*. 

(a) Temp. — 31*. Formaldehyde— o-SsM. Molybdate — 0 018.M pn -*2-7 

Ordinary 

5707 

0-489 0066 

<i-Circularlv polarised 

76-8 

o-o66 

/-Circularly polarised 

76-8 

0-067 

{b) Temp. -31*. Glucose =10%, Molybdate- 0 0 18M. pn “2*7. 

Ordinary 

482-9 

0-296 0 048 

d-Circularly polarised 

76-8 

0-051 

/-Circularly polarised 

76S 

0-052 

(c) Temp- -31*. Alcohol -io-4/yf. Molybdate -o oiSiW. pa ^2-7. 

d-Circularly polarised 

1098 

0-017 

/-Circularly polarised 

109-8 

0-018 

id) Temp. - 29* -s- 

Leucine < 

-x%. Molybdate -o*05Af. p“ -2-13. 

Ordinary 

2475 

0*663 o-ii6 

d-Circularly polarised 

433 

0*1x6 

/-drcnlarly polarised 

433 

o-xi8 
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JC' in column (4) has been calculated, for the intensity at which the 
reaction was carried in circularly polarised light, assuming that the velocity 
constant varies directly as the intensity of absorbed radiation. 

From Table VII, it is evident that Vo*Vl =Vd, the terms having 
the same significance as in Part II of this series. 


Discussion. 

The reactions have the following characteristics : — 

(1) It is zero-molecular with respect to sol and the concentration of 
the sol has got no influence on the quantum eflBciency of the photochemical 
process. 

(2) Zero-molecular velocity constant is proportional to the absorbed 
radiation. 

(3) Maximum value of the quantum yield observed is practically 

unity. 

(4) The inverse of velocity constant plotted against the inverse of 
the concentration of the reductant gives a straight line. (In case of 
hypophosphite, dark reaction is proportional both to the concentration of sol 
and that of hypophosphorous acid). 

(5) Temperature coeflScient of the velocity constant is imity 


K, 

(6) d- and /-circularly polarised light are equally effective (cf. 
reduction of tungstic acid sol ; Part II). 

All these characteristic features can be explained by the assumptions 
which were similar to that in the case of tungstic acid sol in Part II. 

Unlike the reduction of tungstic acid sol, d- and U circularly polarised 
lights are equally effective. 


Crxmxcai. Laboratory, 
Dacca University, 
Ramna, Dacca. 
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PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTIONS WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART V. ON THE EFFECT OF ON THE PHOTO- 
REDUCTION OF MOLYBDIC ACID SOL IN UNPOLARISED 
LIGHT. 


By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banerjee and Md. S. A. Khan, 

The present section deals with the effect of p on the velocity 
of reduction of molyhdic acid sol. The reductants studied were mostly 
those used in the analogous reaction with tungstic acid sol. 


li X 1* E R I M E N T A L. 

Experimental procedure and arrangments of apparatus arc exactly the 
same as in Part IV. 

Sodium chloride of different concentrations, as formed during the pro- 
cess of neutralisation of acid by caustic s(xla for changing the pn , was 
found to have no effect on the velocity of photoreductions. 

Effect of pm on the Velocity of Photoreductions- 
Table I. 

Molybdate = o*o5M. d (thickness of the cell) = 0*5 cm. /abii= Intensity 
of energy (366/x/A) absorbed in ergs per sq. cm. per sec. 


ia) 

Glucose = lo/o 

{/;) Leucint = I'/’o 

(0 Glutainu at id r;„ 

id) a Alanine 1' 


Temp. - 31“ 

'J'emp 

2 ^ 5 * 

Temp 

-295 

I enip 

‘ 29 5 


/abf, -725 

/ab* 


/ abn 

-4275 

/abn 

*3420 

pB. 

Ko 

pa. 

X 10 

pu. 

K„ 10 

Ptt 

Ko X 10' 

1*35 

3*45 

0*096 

3*17 

I 6 

I *92 

I'Hi 

1*30 

2*03 

3^58 

i'i6 

3*58 

i'8j 

2:33 

2 21 

2 08 

2-68 

375 

1*57 

5*67 

212 

yoo 

2 ‘6 o 

2 '53 

3*66 

372 

1*79 

7*20 

241 

317 

3*20 

2 69 

4*88 

3*67 

2*45 

8*33 

3-50 

3*33 

4*05 

2'42 

5 28 

3*58 

3*33 

8*00 

4 ‘6 o 

2-83 

4*8 

217 

575 

1*17 

465 

7*83 

5*25 

2*08 

5*4 

1 27 



s'y> 

7*00 

5*8 

i‘i8 





5-48 

5*25 







6-65 

4*00 
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Tablb n. 


d = 0*5 cm. Molybdate «= 0 05M. Sodium hypophosphite = o*o83M. 
Temp. = 29 5®. i»k.. » 1696. 


A. pu. 

Ktotol X iol«. 

Kdmrk X ic40. 

Kiight X lo^o. Cimc. of midisso- 

(light and dark) 

(Ka) 

bKt 

-Ka) X 

10*®] dated hypophos- 






phorons acid. 

1*63 

I2*o8 

4-67 


7*42 

d*0235 W 

i’ 8 i 

8*75 

3*50 


5*25 

0‘0i9 

a* 10 

6*33 

1*83 


4*50 

O'OII 

301 

4-07 

0*57 


3*57 

O’ooiS 

3*94 

3*43 



3*43 

0*0005 

4*7 

3*33 

... 


3*33 


5*3 

3*08 



3*08 

... 

5*6 

1*85 

... 


1*85 


B. 








1*67 1*81 

1*95 

2-25 

270 3*2 4*5 

fCtoi*! X 10^* (light fitid dark) 

1 1 -So 875 

7-00 

5-67 

3*85 2* 18 X-02 


The data in group A have been obtained by varying the pn by addition 
of caustic soda after the sol has been fully formed by the previous addition of 
excess of hydrochloric acid, while those in group B have been obtained with 
the sol prepared by adding just suflScient hydrochloric acid to the molybdate 
to reach a particular value of pa. The results in group A indicate an 
almost constant reaction rate from pa 2*5 to pa 5, while those in group B 
indicate a steady fall with increase in pa- 

Discussion. 

The influence of pa upon the velocity of photoreductions of molybdic 
acid sol with glucose and amino-acids is different from that with sodium 
hypophosphite. We shall treat the two cases separately. 


Observations with Glucose and Amino^acids. 

The curves in Fig. i when produced cut the pm axis at pm 6*1 where the 
velocity of the process is expected to be nil. As the pm decreases below 
6*1, the velocity of reduction rapidly increases, the curves showing a break 
at pm 4 * 7 - The velocity of reaction increases slightly with decrease in pm 
and a maximum is reached at pm about 2-5, below which the velocity 
decreases very slightly. 
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Fig. I. 


*>34567 



These results are in complete agreement with the conclusions of Jander 
and others (Z. anorg' Chew., 1030,191,413) who found that different types ef 
molybdic acid micelles are formed at different Pu when If ions are added to 
an alkali molybdate- 

They found that 

Above pm 61, the ion has the composition (MO4)". 

At pm 6'i the micelle ion (HMosOu)”' begins to be formed. 

At pm 4-5 the micelle ion (HMosOti)'"" begins to be formed. 

Below pH 2'qthe micelle ion iHsMojOn)'", (HMojjOur”. 

(HrMonOff)'"" etc. are formed. 

From our observations {vide Table I A; also curve with glucose. Fig. i) 
on the influence of pm upon velocity of photoreduction of molyhdic acid 
micelle with glucose, we have seen that up to Pm 6‘j, there was no reaction 
at all as only the ion M04" exists in true solution- 

From our results we can rightly come to the conclusion that as the 
is lowered below 61, photosensitive micelle ion (HMosOn)"' begins 
to be formed- This is complete at p« 47- Beyond pm 4‘7, the micelle ion 
(HMooOis)'"'' which is more photo-active than (HMosOi 1)'" commences 
to grow and this formation is completed at Pm 2'9- Below pm 2-9, the photo- 
active micelle ions (HaMoaOai)"', (HMoi804i)F", (H7M094O7#)''"' 

begins to appear in the system. This is why we observe a maximum in 
the neighbourhood of Pm 2 9 and slight decrease in velocity with further 
decrease in pm- 
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Observations with Hypop hasp kite. 

The results obtained with hypophosphite are somewhat different from 
those obtained with glucose and amino-acids. From Table II (a) it is evident 
that dark reaction is proportional to the concentration of undissociated 
hypophosphorous acid and it disappears when the concentration of undisso- 
ciated hypophosphorous acid is nil. In other words, the velocity of dark 
reaction is given by the equation , 

= K (surface cone, of undissociated hypophosphorous acid) 

dtrk 



The light reaction is, how^ever, given by the equation dx/dt — Kr* (C disso- 
ciated reductant) -f K IT (Cs, undissociated reductant), Cs denoting surface 
concentration. 

The values of Kn & /Cr have been calculated to be 40*8 x and 
140 X 10“^® respectively. Table III shows the validity of the equation. 

Table III.. 



Cone, of hypophcx«?phite 
Dissociated. Undissociated. 

KoLr. X lo'O 

A'calr. X 10^®. 

i-ai 

o*o6 M 

0*019 ^f 

5*25 

5*11 

2*1 

0*072 

O-OII 

4-50 

4.48 

3-01 

o-oSi 

o-ooi8 

3*57 

3-5^ 

3*94 

0-0825 

0*0005 

3*43 

3*44 

47 

0*083 

— 

3 '33 

3*33 


Above 47, the entire amount of sodium hypophosphite l>ecomes 
dissociated, and we have only hypophosphite ions in solution. Hence after 
pm 47, the rate of decrease in velocity with sodium hypophosphite should be 
comparable with that of glucose, as has been experimentally found to be the 
case (vide. Table IV). 



Table 

IV. 


Pn . 

Aj|Tp0ph0fp>ltt<» . 

Agluoota . 

Ahypophoupbite 

ivglueoM 

47 

3.33 X 10-^0 

3*7 X I 0 "X® 

0*90 

5 '3 

3 *08 X 10'*® 

3*3 X 2 o“W 

0*93 

5*6 

1*87 X 10'*® 

2*1 X 

0-90 

Cremtcal Laboratory, 



Dacca X^NuniRsm’, 



Ramka. Dacca. 
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PHOKXHEMICAL REACTIONS WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION 
PART VI. PHOTOCHEMICAL REDUCTION OF VANADIC 
ACID SOL WITH ETHYL ALCOHOL IN ACID MEDIUM. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banerjee and S K. Bhattacharjke. 

Merck’s extra pure ethyl alcohol, sodium meta-vanadate and hydro- 
chloric acid were used in this investigation The vanadic acid sol was 
prepared every day immediately before each experiment by adding to a 
solution of sodium meta-vanadate a little greatei than half the equivalent 
amount of hydrochloric acid when a reddish yellow sol was produced. 

4NaV03 + 2HCl=Na20, + 2NaCl h H^O 

Dumanski (Kollcid 1923. 33 , 147) postulates that by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid to salts of ortho-vanadic acid, the following changes 
occur. 


VaO/'-^ V2O5 [HVeO 7, nVaOj]'" 

(Colloid particle). 

Lange {Kolloid Z., 1932, 69 , 168) determined the relative concentrations of 
true solutions and colloidal solutions of by optical methods and bis 
results are given below. 


Total cone. 

Cone, of eolloidal sol. 

Cone, of true solution. 

i4'I4M 

13 - 53 M 

o-6iM 

7*07 

6j6 

o*8i 

2-83 

1*64 

Z19 


In our experiments, the total initial concentration was not less than 
8*2 m.Af. per litre. 

The pm value of the sol was determined electrometrically using 
quinhydrone electrode which was found to be satisfactory when an accuracy 
of ±0*2 in pTi was aimed at. 

Spectrophotometric method was applied for the estimation of the 
reduced vanadic acid sol. Dumanski (loc. cit.) found that when V2O5 sol 
is reduced by hydrazine hydrate, the products exist in the colloidal state 

8 



Cone of VjOs X 10* N. 
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and exhibits all the properties of colloidal solutions. For our purpose, a 
Kdnig- Marten spectrophotometer was first calibrated. The absorption due 
to reduced greenish blue vanadic acid sol was measured by means of the 
spectrophotometer in the red region {632 wfi), where the absorption due to 
original vanadic acid sol is practically negligible. Different concentrations 
of the vanadic acid sol and the corresponding spectrophotometer readings 
(^2) after complete reduction of the sol by alcohol on long exposure to 
sunlight are given in Table I. 


Table I. 


Cone, of VjOs sol. 


•1 (zero reading of 
spectrophotometer, i 

Log tan - log 

123 X io“< M 

797 

46 

07398 

82-5 

73*3 

46 

0*4960 

55-0 X io“* 

65-3 

46 

0*3161 

41*0 X io~t 

59’5 

46 

0-2158 

27*5 X 10'* 

55 '^ 

46 

0-1396 

20*6 X io"< 

51*5 

46 

0*0839 


On plotting log tan ^2 “ log tan against concentration of vanadic 
acid sol, a straight line was obtained (Fig. i) indicating that Beer's law is 
obeyed in the case. It is interesting to note that for vanadic acid sol 
itself Beer's law is not obeyed (Lange, loc. cit.) due to the fact that with 
change in dilution, the equilibrium between molecules in true solution and 
colloidal solution is'disturbed. In our case, however, the total concentration 
remains ^constant. What changes, however, is the ratio of micelles in the 
oxidised and the reduced state. 



9 15 ** 27 33 39 45 5 > 

Log tan ^log tan 


0-7 
0*5 

0*3 

0*1 

0*7 0*6 0*5 o’4 0*3 

i/K K xo“W. 


Fig. 2. 
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From this standard curve (Fig. i), the concentration of reduced vanadic 
acid sol at any time after exposure to ultraviolet light was determined by 
taking the spectrophotometer reading (log tan - logtant*,) correspond- 
ing to the absorption in the red region of spectrophotometer. 

Dark Reaction. ~y/aaa.dic acid sol is not reduced by ethyl alcohol when 

in the dark for a period of 8 hours at 32° . 

Determination of the Order of the Reaction. 

TABtE II. 

Sodium meta-vanadate as V2O5 = 82 5 x io-*M. Alcohol = 104 M. 
HCl = o oiM. pH of the sol = 3*92. Region = 366 /«/*. Temp. = 32". 
’•‘lau = 4280. 


Time. 

Spectro-photo- 
meter reading. 

VjOj sol X 10^. A'o X 10*® (zero-mole- 
cular with respect 
to VjOs Kol) 
per c.c. per stc. 

fC (meanV 

0 min. 

49*5 

82-5M 


90 

54*5 

637 3*42 


192 

63-0 

41*5 3*50 

3*40 

316 

69*5 

21-0 3*32 


The reaction is evidently zero-molecular. 

Tabi.e III. 

Effect of varying the concentration of alcohol. 


d = o‘5 
= 3*9- 

cm. Tab* = 4280 

. Temp. =32°. HCI = ^ 

O'OlM. pn 

V2O6 sol X 

10^. Cone, of alcohol. /vo ^ 

7- 

S2-sM 

icr4M 


O'l.Vl 


6-95 

2-9S 

ol J.J 

it 

3’47 

2 '43 

0093 

tt 

174 

1-47 

o-o6i 


On plotting i/K against i/C (ethyl alcohol), a straight line is obtained 
(Fig. a). 

• lalM here and in the following table.s indicates the intensitv of radiation absorbed 
/n ergs Jcxb?/ sec. and 4# the thickness of reaction cell. 
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Table IV. 


Effect of varying the concentration of the sol. 


d = 0*5 cm. 

7 a>»N = 4280 ergs. 

pn of the sol = 3*92. 

Temp. = 

Cone, of V^Oii sol. 

Cone, of alcohol. 

Kq X loW. 

y- 

120*0 X lo'< M 

6*95 M 

3*22 

0*119 

82*5 X io"< 

,, 

• 2*98 

0*112 


In the above cases, the value of the sol was kept constant by trial, 
by adding, where necessary, the requisite quantity of free hydrochloric 
acid. 

The velocity constant, as is evident from Table IV, is independent 
of the concentration of vanadic acid sol, when the intensity of absorbed 
radiation is the same. 

Tablb V. 

Effect of varying the ps of the system. 

Temp. = 32®. 7»i)i.=428o. VjO, sol.=82'5 x Alcohol=io'4M 

3‘92 3-3> 3-10 

K,XIoM ... ,,.,3 3.40 

Femperatute Coefficient of the ~-Thc temperature coefficient 

^ is .small, being of the older of i i. 


Effect of Varying the Intensity of Absorbed Radiation. 
Table VI. 


Temperature of the thermostat = 32”. Cone, of VjOo sol^Sa's x io“‘Af 
pm of the 801=3*92. Cone, of alcohol =io'4Af. 


7abi 

4380 

3249 

2085 

1299 

654 

K % X iqW 

3-40 

277 

1-98 ■ 

1*48 

0-94 
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The velocity constant is proportional neither to the intensity of absorb- 
ed radiation nor to the square root of the intensity. 

Quantum Efficiency of the Process— The quantum yield of the photo- 
process is much less than unity. 

A typical calculation is given below : — 

We shall take, for example, the reaction in Tabic II. 

The no. of Einstein (366/iA/it) absorbed per sec. per sq. cm. 


4280 X 366 X 10^1 

(6*55X10’^^) X (3X io‘^)x(6*i xio‘^-^) 


i3'o7x 10 ’’^*, 


d=o'5 cm., 


No. of g. mol transformed in i sec. in a cell (1 cm x 1 cm x '5 cm.) 

= /V(, x -5 = 3*4 x 10 "^^ X 0*5 == 


1 *7 X 10"* * • 

y (Quantum efficiency) = o’ 130. 


Effect of Polarised Light. 
Table VII. 


PB-S'O 


Vj 03 *Hj *5 X M. 

Alcohol = lO’^M 


Nature of light 

/•bv 

Mi X 20*®. 

Unpolarised 

^ 654 

0*92 

l-Circularly polarised light 

560 

O-QO 

d-Circularly polarised light 

560 

0*58 


We see from Table VII that 1-circularly polarised light is more 
efficient than d-circularly polarised light. 
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Discussion. 

The reaction has the following characteristics : — 

(a) The velocity of reaction with reference to V2O5 sol is zero-mole* 
cular . 

(h) The velocity constant diminish^ as the concentration of .ethyl 
alcohol diminishes, the concentration of vanadic acid sol being kept cons- 
tant. i/K plotted against i/Cakohoi gives a straight line. 

(c) The velocity constant is almost independent of the concentration of 
vanadic acid sol, the pa value being kept constant. 

(d) The temperature coefficient of the reaction is almost unity. 

(e) The velocity constant is proportional neither to the intensity of 
radiation nor to the square root of intensity. 

(/) The quantum efficiency is much less than unity. 

(g) /-Circularly polarised light is more effective than d-circularly pola- 
rised light in bringing about the photoreduction of vanadic acid sol with 
alcohol. 

The peculiar feature of the reaction is that the velocity constant is 
neither proportional to the intensity of radiation nor to the square root of 
intensity. This indicates that absorption of a quantum of radiation 366/*/* 
may 

(1) excite a V^C):, molecule fixed on the surface of the sol, which 
reacts with alcohol or 

(2) dissociate a VaC >5 molecule into V2O4 + 0, the molecule of V2O4 and 
oxygen atom reacting separately with alcohol. 

ForVeaction (i) 


_ 1 _ 

di Nhv 


. KCu 


(i) 


(Cl » surface concentration of alcohol) 

For reaction (2), since the quantum eflBiciency is very much less than unity, 
the surface concentrations of oxygen atom and of V9O4 molecule are practi- 
cally determined by the equation 
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Nfev 


->V,0-0 


Va04 + 0->V08 .. (rti) 

If the rate of the following reactions taking place on the surface of the 
micelle are approximately the same 

V2O4 •t'CaHsOH — > VgOj + acetaldehyde + water / 

: ... (iv) 

O + CaHsOH — >• acetaldehyde + water \ 

the concentration of O atom and V2O4 molecule throughout the process are 
the same, hence 


[O] 


- AT;., 'S/ 


or 


[Va04] = K, a/ Mv- 


The velocity of reactions (3) is given by 


dx2 

dt 


Kc 


Nhv • 


KjC, 


and the total velocity 


Ko 



dx\ ^ dx2 ^ 
dt di 



,K.C.. 


The rate of oxidation of alcohol also depends on the surface concentra- 
tion of alcohol. Hence Kq (the velocity constant of the reactions) will vary 

as Cf . 

But since Ci is given by 


K4C%]aoho\ 

Kft X||C»leohol 


(according to Langmuir's hypothesis) 
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ilKo plotted against i/Caicohoi should be a straight line, which has 
actually been found. 

The relatively lower efficiency of the d-circularly polarised light will 
be discussed elsewhere in this series. 

The effect of pH on the velocity of reaction in this case is opposite to 
that observed in the case of tungstic acid and molybdic acid sol. The 
velocity diminishes with decrease of ps until we reach pn^ 3 when the sol 
becomes unstable. This can be best explained on the basis that there is 
equilibrium in the solution between the following forms 

[H VcO,7 + n V2O5]"' +H* [HzV.O.r . n VgOs]" 

rHaV«0,7. n V2O5I" +H*^^==^ [HsVt,0,7 . n VsOs]'. 

and so on. 

With increase in the concentration of H', the negative charge on the 
colloid micelle diminishes, and with diminution in the density of charge, 
particles become larger and larger. Hence the specific surface diminishes 
which results in a diminution in the velocity of the surface reaction which 
we have studied. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


Received July ao, 1936. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL REDUCTIONS WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART VII. PHOTOCHEMICAL REDUCTION OF URANIC 
ACID SOL BY SODIUM TARTRATE. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banerjee and J. C. Bose. 

In this part the characteristic features of uranic acid sol as a photo- 
chemical oxidant have been described. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Uranic Acid SoL — clear golden yellow coloured sol 
was obtained according to the method of vSzilard (/. chim, phys., 1907,6, 
488, 636). 

Estimation of Uranic Acid Sol prepared. — The uranium content of the 
sol was estimated as UaOg (Treadwell and Hall, "‘Analytical Chemistry" 
1924, Part II, p 107). 

Experimental Procedure. — No reduction was observed on exposing 
solution of uranic acid sol alone to ultraviolet rays (366 /i/i and 336 

The photoreduction in presence of sodium tartrate has been estimated 
by titrating potentiometrically with a solution of potassium dichromate 
(Ewing and Eldridge /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, M, 1484). When 
a solution of potassium dichroniate is gradually added to uranous salt, the 
E. M. F. of the system, measured against a calomel electrode, increases and 
at the null point (i.e., when all the uranous salt has been converted into 
uranyl), a sudden rise of e* m. f. takes place under suitable experimental 
conditions. 

As the uranous salt is very easily . oxidised by the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, a layer of liquid paraffin was spread over it; and 
more over, the titrations were done in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

Several blank determinations of uranous salt in this laboratary by the 
potentiometric method gave results which were concordant within :l:o'2% • ? 
The results were further confirmed by the titration of the uranous salt with 
standard potassium permanganate solution. 

9 
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Merck's chemically pure sodium tartrate was twice crystallised from 
water. 

It was found that uranic acid sol does not react with sodium tartrate 
when kept in the dark for lo hours. 

In the following tables, d denotes the thickness of the reaction cell, 
lab* , the intensity of radiation absorbed in ergs per sq. cm. and y= quantum 
efficiency. 


Results. 


Effect of Varying the Concentration of Uranic Acid Sol. 
Table. I. 


d *= 0*5 cm. Cone, of uranic acid sol = o*oi7M. Temp., 30®. Sodium 
tartrate = 0*33 3 M. fab. = 2170, Dichromate = o*oiiV 


Time. C.c. of dichromate 3*252 c.c. 



reaction mixture. 

K-a-S* log- 

t ec ( 

0 

0*0 

1*23 X 10"® 

X 20 

0*35 

1*23 X I0“® 

3 ^ 

0*68 

I*II X 10"® 

600 

0*79 

Mean 1-19 x 10"® 


Similar readings were taken with other concentrations of uranic acid 
sol and the results are given below. 


Sodium 

tartrate. 

Uranic 
acid sol. 

K'** 2 * 3 « log— 

tnec 

ii) 

1*07 X 10“ ® 

7. 

0 - 333 M 

o’026M 

0*70 

It 

0*017 

1*19 X 10"® 

072 

II 

0*013 

1*15 X 10’® 

0*68 


Effect of Varying the Concentration of Sodium Tartrate. 
Table II. 

Temp. = 30® . 7 nb» =2170 ergs. 


Sodium tartrate 

TTranic acid sol. 


K {!). 

7 . 

o* 333 *’V/ 

0*026 U 


1*07 X ro'® 

0*70 

o*i66 



0*91 X lO’* 

o*6o 

1 0083 

II 


0*73 X IO-® 

0*55 

It is found that 

i/K plotted against 

l/Ct»rtr»te glVCS 

approximately 


a straight line. (Fig i). 
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Fig. I. 



2 4 6 8 10 13 

i/C — ^ 

Effect of Varying the Temperature. — Temperature coefficient | 
is small being of the order of i*i— 1*2, 

Effect of Varying the Intensity of Radiation Absorbed^ 


Table III. 


/abs. 

Uranic acid 
sol. 

Sodium tartrate. 

K(i). 

2170 

o*o26M 

o*i66M 

0*91 X 

530 

.1 

M 

0*33 X I0~# 

2170 

I* 

0*083 

0*730 X 10" • 

530 


91 

0*18 X lO** 


It will be seen from the above table that the velocity constants vary di- 
rectly as the intensity of radiation absorbed. 

Quantum Efficiency of the Process. — Quantum efficiency is a litile less 
than unity, being of the order of 0*55 — 0*72. 


Effect of Polaiiscd Light on the Reduction, 


Table IV. 


Nature of light. 

Intensity of /ab^. 

Uranic acid 

ivxlium tartrate. A'(j). 

Unpolarised 

2170 

U 017 M 

0*333 W 1*19 xio** 

d<Circularlv pol- 
ansed ' 

300 

9 9 

,1 0*165 ^ W** 

^Circularly pol- 
arised 

300 


0*157 X io*« 
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The above table shows that on the assumption that the velocity cons- 
tant varies directly as the intensity of radiation absorbed 

Vo = V, := Vv , 

Vo , Vl , Vo having the same significance as in Part II. 


Discussion. 

It will be seen from the previous tables that the velocity constants are 
concordant when given by the equation 


a 

t 


log 


a— jc 


This equation is obviously the integral of 


a 


... (t) 


During the process of photochemical reduction of uranic acid sol, ura- 
nous acid is formed. The active radiation is absorbed both by uranic acid 
and the resulting product uranous acid. It has been found experimentally 
that almost the whole of the incident radiation is absorbed by the reaction 
mixture; variation of the composition of the reaction mixture within consi- 
derable range does not affect this property. The molecular extinction co- 
efficients of uranic acid and uranous acid in the near ultraviolet is of the 
same order and if '*7'* is the intensity of radiation absorbed by the reaction 
mixture, we may assume that the fraction absorbed by uranic acid is 

“"^x/ , and that by uranous acid is ~ Now it is the fraction of 
a a 

light that is absorbed by uranic acid which is photochemically active; and 

hence the number of cxciteil molecules of uranic acid produced per sec. 

= /C(a— x/a)x J/Nfev. 

If i\ is the surface concentration of the tartrate on the micelle 


dx 

dt 




(g—x) 


I 

’ Nhv 


. C 


a 
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But following Langmuir's hypothesis, we have 


C.= 


KiCt 

i+KaCt 


the solution. 


where Ct is the bulk concentration of the tartrate in 


di a Nhv i + fCaCt 

For excess tartrate concentration, and constant intensiiy of radiation, 


K log 


JL 
a -X 


which has been found to l)c case. Again K should be proportional 
to light intensity which has also been found to be the case, the (juantuiii 
efficiency being of the order of unity. 


K 


also is proportional to 


i*f KsCt 


or i is proportional to -h - or plotted against — should 
K K\ KiCt K Ct 

give a straight line, which has also been found to hold good. 

It will be noticed that unlike the sol tungstic acid and vanadic acid, 
which have greater photochemical efficiency when excited by /-circularly 
polarised light than by d-circularly polarised light, the photochemical effi- 
ciency of uranic acid sol when excited by equal intensities of both types of 
circularly polarised light is the same. 


Chemical Laboratory. 
Dacca University. 
Ramna, Dacca 


Kcccivcd July 20, 1935 



ENZYMES IN SNAKE^VENOM. PART III. EFFECT OF 
TEMPERATURE AND CHEMICALS ON THEIR 
ACTIVITY. 

By M. L. Kundu, S. S. De and B. N. Ghosh. 

In two papers published previously (Ghosh, /. Indian Chetri. Soc., 
1936, 18 , 450 ; Ghosh and De, ibid., 1936, 18 627) it has been shown 
that the venoms of cobra (Naja Naja) and of Daboa (vipera Russelli) 
contain proteolytic enzymes, the optimum activity of which is in the 
neighbourhood of pn 7*0 when casein is used as substrate' and at pa S’o to 
8*2 when gelatin and egg-albumin are used instead of casein. It has also 
been shown that these venoms can oxidise hiemoglobin to metha:*moglobin 
and can hydrolyse Witte’s peptone ; the optimum pn for the latter reaction 
being 8*2 to 8*4. Further work on this line was carried out with the 
venoms of Krait {Bungarus fascialus) and of Echn carinaia. The effect 
of temperature and of chemicals like potassium cyanide on the activity of 
the proteolytic enzymes present in the venoms of cobra, Daboa, and Ecliis 
carl «a(a were also investigated. The results obtained are recorded in this 
paper. 


•Experimental. 

Action of Venoms of Krait and of Echis carinaia on Proteins, 

The experimental procedure adopted was similar to that described by 
Ghosh (loc, cil,} in a previous paper. vStock solutions (5%) of gelatin, 
Merk’s dried egg-albumin and of casein were prepared and kei)t in a refri- 
gerator u’ith a few drops of toluene as preservative. 

Solutions of venoms of Krait (Bungarus fascialus) and of Edits 
cannaia in 0*9% NaCl were prepared and their toxicity determined by 
intravenus injection into pigeons weighing between 300 and 310 g. It was 
found that the lethal doses for pigeons, of Krait 'and ol Echis carinaia 
venom were 0*4 mg. and 0*055 uig. respectively. 

The stock protein solution (20 c.c.) was taken in a conical flask and 
its reaction adjusted to the requisite value by adding a few drops of HCl or 
NaOH according to need. To this solution, 10 c.c. of buffer solution of the 
desired were added. 10 C.c. of this buffered protein solution were placed 
in each of the two conical flasks. To one of the flasks, 2 c.c. of venom 
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solution and 8 c.c. of 0*9% NaCl solution were added. To the other, which 
served as control, 10 c.c. of 0*9% NaCl solution only were added. After 
the addition of a few drops of toluene to each of the flasks, they were 
stoppered and placed in a thermostat at 37®. At suitable intervals of time, 
5 c.c. portions of the solution were withdrawn from each set of flasks, and 
added to 45 c.c. of absolute alcohol containing 0*5 c.c. of a 0*5% thymol ph- 
thalein solution in alcohol. To the flask containing the 5 c.c. control 
sample, 0 5 c.c. of venom solution was added just before titration. The 
buffer solutions used were acid potassium phthalate from pu 2'z' to pn 5*8, 
acid potassium phosphate from pn &o to 8*o and boric acid and potassium 
chloride from pn 8*2 to 10*0. The interval of time allowed for digestion 
after the addition of venom solution and before titration (briefly denoted as 
incubation period) was for Krait venom 14 hours and for Echis carinata 
venom 6 hours. 


Table I. 

Substrate — Egg-albumin. Venom — Echis carinata, 
o*0366N-EtOH-KOH reqd, to titrate 5 c.c. of soln 


pn . 

Active venom 
+ substrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 

pn . 

Active venom Control. 

+ substrate. 

Diff. 

5*0 

3"33 c c. 

3-25 c.c. 

0*08 C.C. 

7*5 

3*i6 

2*57 

0-59 

6*0 

4*2 

3-90 

0*30 

8*0 

272 

2*10 

0*62 

6*5 

3 - 8 i 

3*40 

0*41 

8-6 

2*28 

170 

0*58 

7-0 

3*52 

3-00 

0*53 

9-0 


I ’40 

0*45 





9-5 

i*J 9 

1*01 

0*28 


Table II. 


Substrate — Casein. Venom — Echis carinata. 

o*o366iV-EtOH-KOH reqd. to titrate 5 c.c. of soln. 


pu. 

Active venom 
+ substrate. 

Control, 

Diff. 

pn. 

Active venom 
^ snbstr&te. 

Control. 

Diff. 

5*0 

3*8i c.c. 

3 *60 c.c. 

0*21 C.C. 

fs 

3*55 

a-8s 

0*70 

6 0 

5-06 

4 '62 

0*44 

8*0 

2*77 

2*1 

0*66 

6*6 

4 '61 

4*02 

0*59 

8*5 

2*21 

1*65 

0*56 

7*0 

4*06 

3*4 

0*68 

9*0 

1*57 

1*12 

0*45 





9'5 

rx3 

0*92 

0 * 2 X 
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Tabls m. 

Substance — Gelatin. Venom — Echis carinata- 
o‘o 366 M-BtOH-KOH reqd. to titrate 5 c.c. of soln. 


Pll . 

Active vcm m 
.snbstrate. 

Control. 

Diff. Pn 

. Active venom 
+ .snbstrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 

.s'«» 

2‘o8 c.c. 

a*oi c.c. 

o'oyc.c. H’o 

1*95 

* 4 * 

0*54 

60 

2-83 

2*56 

0*27 85 

1*72 

1*22 

0*50 

6*5 

2*49 

2*11 

0*38 9*0 

*52 

1*10 

0*42 

70 

2-38 

1*91 

0*47 9*5 

1**5 

0*90 

0*25 

76 

a‘31 

I ‘80 

0*51 







Table IV. 





Substrate — Casein . 

Venom — Krait (Bungarus fasciatus). 



0 

‘o452N-EtOH-KOH reqd. to titrate 5 c.c. of soln. 




pn . 

Active venom 

4 snbstrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 



60 

4‘8i c.c. 

3*76 C.C, 

2 ‘05 c.c. 


7*0 

4:54 


2*78 

*•76 



7*4 

• 418 


2*37 

I *81 



80 

3*36 


**74 

1*62 



I'O 

1*90 

Table V. 

0*98 

0*92 



^Substrate — Gelatin. Venom — ^Krait {Bungarus fasciatus). 



o'o45aN-BtOH-KOH reqd. to titrate 
5 c.c. of soln. 


pn • 

Active venom 

4 snbstratCc 

Control. 

Diff. 

6*0 

2*48 c.c. - 

2*10 c.c. 

0*38 c.c. 

7*0 

2-23 

1*58 

0*65 

7*6 

2*22 

1*32 

0*90 

8*0 

2*13 

*•*5 

0*98 

9*0 

161 

0*92 

0*69 
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From an examination of data recorded in the Tables I— III, it appears 
that the optimum activity of the proteolytic enzyme in the venom of Echis 
carinata is at Pm 8*o — 8*2, the substrates being gelatin and egg-albumin ; 
when, howeyer, casein is used ^ substrate its optimum activity is in the 
neighbourhood of pm 7*0. 

Again it will be noticed from the data in the Tables IV and V that with 
casein and gelatin as substrates, the optimum activity of the protease in the 
venom of Krait (Bungarus fasciatus) is also in the neighbourhood of pm 7.0 
and pn 8*0 respectively. 

Action of the Venoms of Krait and Echis carinata on Peptone- 

Although it has been recorded by Launoy (compt, rend,, 1902, 135, 401) 
that the venoms of cobra and of the vipers can hydrolyse the native proteins, 
leading to the formation of albumose, yet it was not known until recently 
that these venoms can act on peptone. It has recently been shown by 
Ghosh and De {loc. cit.) that the venoms of cobra (Naja Naja) and vipera 
RusUlli contain enzymes which can hydrolyse Witte s peptone. In this 
paper the results obtained with the venoms of Krait and of Echis carinata 
are recorded in the following tables. 


Table VI. 

Substrate— Peptone. Venom— Echie carinata. Incubation period— (S hrs. 

o*o366JV-EtOH-KOH reqd. to titrate 
5 c.c. of solution. 


Pm . 

Active venom + 
.snbstrate* 

Control, 

Diff. 

5*0 

6*91 

6 'Ko c.c. 

o'ZX CgC^ 

^•0 

6*56 

6*30 

(>‘26 

^•5 

&17 

5*«o 

0*37 

7*0 

549 

S'oo 

0.49 

7*6 

4*49 

3*90 

0*59 

S’o 

3*74 

3 *xo 

0*64 

8-5 

,^*08 

*•45 

0*63 

9*0 

2*44 

1-90 

0*54 

9*5 

2*00 

x ‘50 

O'^O 

10 
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'fABLB VII. 

Substrate-Peptone. Venom — Krait. Incubation period — 14 hrs. 
o*045aN-KtOH-KOH rcqd. to titrate 5 c.c. of aoln. 


Pm . 

Active venom + 
substrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 

6*0 

5*96 c. c. 

5*58 c.c. 

0*38 

6.6 

5 M 

4*70 

0*44 

70 

4*64 

4*10 

0*54 

7*6 

3 *80 

3*15 

0*65 

8*0 

3*25 

2*56 

0*69 

8*5 

2*62 

1*92 

070 

9*0 

2*20 

1*54 

0*66 


It will be noticed from the data recorded in the Tables VI and VII that 
the enzyme contained in the venoms of both the snakes can hydrolyse Witte's 
peptone and that its optimum activity lies between pa 8*2 and pa 8*4. 


Effect of Temperature on the Activity of the Protease in Snake-venom, 

A rise in temperature affects enzyme reactions in two ways, viz,y 
(i) it increases the velocity of reaction, and (tt) it begins to destroy the 
enzyme at higher temperatures. As a result of these two opposing factors 
acting simultaneously, the velocity of an enzyme reaction will at first 
increase, reach a maximum and then decrease as the temperature is raised. 
Investigations were made to determine the temperature at which the 
velocity of hydrolysis, caused by the proteolytic enzymes present in 
the venoms of cobra, Russell’s viper and Echis carinata is the maximum. 
The experimental procedure was the same as described already. 'The data 
obtained at pa ft are plotted in Fig. i. The substrate used in these 
experiments was casein. The results obtained by using i mg. of Merck's 
trypsin are also recorded below for the purpose of comparison. The 
amount of venom used per 20 c.c. of the substrate solution was 60 mg. 
for cobra and Russell’s viper and 10 mg. for Echis carinata. 
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Table VIU. 

Incubation period — 6 hrs. 


^ , 0 0414N-KOH reqd. to titrate 5 c.c. of the soln. 

Source of 


enzyme taken. />h . 

Control. 

37 *. 

4 o\ 

50 *- 

6o*. 

TO*. 

Cobra venom 6*6 

3*76 c.c. 

4-24 c.c. 

4 32 c.c. 

4*49 c.c. 

4*34 c.c. 

3*92 c.c. 

7*6 

2*70 

3*32 

3-40 

3*65 

342 

2'^ 

8*6 

1*56 

1*93 

1-98 

2-11 

2*01 

1*74 

Russell's viper venom 6-6 


4*22 

4-30 

4*55 

4-32 

3-86 

7-6 

2*64 

3*29 

3*38 

3 *b 5 

3*40 

2*96 

8*6 

1*55 

I- 9 I 

2*00 

2-27 

2*03 

1*75 

Echis carinata venom 6*6 

3*54 

408 

4-17 

4*42 

4-19 

3*76 

7*6 

2*55 

3*25 

3*35 

3*63 

3*37 

2*90 

8-6 

1*47 

i-8o 

1-88 

2*15 

1*91 

1*65 

Trypsin 6-6 

3*51 

416 

4*29 

4*63 

425 

3*8i 

7-6 

2-50 

3 36 

3*50 

3-91 

3*55 

2*92 

8*6 

1-42 

a -03 

2 ‘I 6 

2*46 

2*10 

2*66 


It will be noticed from Fig. i and from the data recorded in 
Table VIII that the maximum activity of the protease present in the 
venoms of cobra^ RusselFs viper and Echis carinaia is in the neighbourhood 
of 50®. This is also the temperature at which the rate of hydrolysis of 
casein by trypsin (Merck's) is the maximum. 

Fig. I. 



Curves z-4 refer fespecttvely to trypsin, Echis caHnata, RasaeU*s vipei and co^a. 
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The Effect of Poisonous Chemicals on the Activity of 
the Protease in Snake-venom, 

It is a known fact that poisonous substances like KCN influence the 
activity of the proteol)rtic enzymes favourably or unfavourably, depending 
on the nature of the enzyme. Experiments were, therefore, carried out 
to determine the effect of compounds like KCN, HgCl^ and HsS on the 
activity of the proteolytic enzymes present in the venoms of cobra, 
Russell’s viper, and Echis carxnaia. The results obtained at ^)h 7*6 only, 
arc recorded ; the inhibition observed at pu 6*6 and at 8*6 being of the 
same order of magnitude as at pn 7’ 6, 

Table IX. 

Effect of Potassium Cyanide. 

Incubation period - 16 hrs. pu oi the substrate - 7'6. 


0 0448 N.EtOH-KOH ♦.•qH 
to titrate 5 c.c. of soln. 



a) 

(n) 

all) 

(TV) 

(V) 

Venom used 

Venom 

only. 

Venom * 
KCN 

(o-ooo36i\/) . 

Venom + 
KCN 

{o-00072.M>. 

Inhibit 
Diff. bet. 

i&n. 

i 0 n 

Diff. bet. 

i&m. 

Cobra 

3-09 c.c. 

3*07 c.c. 

2’8i c.c. 

0*02 c.c. 

0*28 c.c. 

Rnsseirs viper 

3’o6 

3 06 

2*8r 

O'OO 

0*25 

Echis carinatus 

2*91 

2*89 

2*66 

0*02 

0*25 

Trypsin 

3*10 

312 

2*8i 

0*02 

0*29 


Table X. 

Effect of Hydrogen Sulphide, 


EtOH-KOH (0*0493 A’) recjd. to titrafe 5 c.c. of soln. 



(1) 

(ID 

an) 

(IV) 

(V) 

Venom used. 

Venom 

Venom ♦ 

Venom + 

Inhibition 


only. 

HfS (0*000x8 M). 

HfS (0-00054M). 

Diff. bet. 
T&n. 

Diff. bet. 
I& in. 

Cobra 

a*92 c.c. 

2*90 C.C. 

2*54 C.C. 

0*02 C.C. 

0*38 c.c. 

Rnssell's viper 

277 

2-76 

2*47 

0*01 

0*30 

Echis carinatus 

a*6s 

2*65 

3*37 

0*00 

o*a8 

Ttypsin 

2-84 

283 

3*46 

0*01 

p-jSj 
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Table XI. 

Effect of Mercuric Chloride. 

EtOH-KOH {o'o407 .V) reqd. to titrate 5 c.o, of .soil). 

(I) (ID (III) «1V) (V) 

Venom uaed. Venom Venom + Venom + I n h i I) i t i o 11 

only. HgClj (o-ooods.lD. HgCIi (o ooijMi. Diff. tet. Diff. bet. 

I ft II. I ft m. 


Cobra 

3*42 c.c. 

3-41 c.c. 

3 *it) c.c. 

0*03 C.C 

0*23 c.c. 

Russell's viper 

3*39 

3*38 

3*20 

0‘01 

0*19 

Echis earinatus 

3*20 

3*19 

3*04 

0*01 

0-id 

Trypfsm 

3*41 

3*40 

3*21 

O'Ol 

0*20 


It will be seen from the above data that the three compounds KCN, 
HgCla and H^S inhibit the activity of the protease present in the venoms of 
the snakes mentioned already. These poisonous compounds at the con- 
centrations at which they have been used also inhibit the action of Irypslu. 

Summary. 

1. Using casein as substrate, the optimum activity of the protease in 
the venoms of Eckis carinata and Krait is in the neigbourhood of pn 
TO- When gelatin or egg-albumin is used instead of casein, the optimum 
activity of the protease lies between pn 8'o — pn 8- 2. 

2. The venoms of Krait and Echis carinata can hydrolyse peptone and 
the optimum activity of the enzyme lies between pit 8’a— 8’4. 

3. The maximum rate of hydrolysis of casein by trypsin and by the 
protease present in the venoms of cobra, Russell’s viper and Er/ttr raritta/o 
occurs in the neighbourhood of 50 • 

4. Compounds like KCN, HgClg and HjS inhibit the activity of 
trypsin and of the protease present in the venoms of colwa, Russell’s viper 
and Echis carinata. 

Our best than Its are due to the Director of the Central Keseardi Insti- 
tute, Kasauli for his kind gift of tfie Krait venom and to the attthovfties of 
the Bengal Immunity for a research grant. 

ApiintD CHBHisrxY Laboratory, Received August 14, 1957. 

UinvsRSity Coujwb or Scianc* and 

TsorocKOOY, CAUimA. 



A NOTE ON THE TWO DIFFERENT 
MODIFICATIONS OF COBALT QUINALDINATE. 

By Nihar Kumar Dutt. 


Quinaldinic acid has been introduced by Ray and Bose (Z. anal Chem , 
1933* 400) as a reagent for the estimation of Cu, Zn, Cd and U, and 

for their separation from various other elements and radicals. The authors 
have also described [loc, cii,) a number of metallic salts of the acid, and 
the occurrence of two different modifications of the ferrous quinaldinate 
(cw-'^and trans* form) has been accounted for. It has now been observed 
that the cobalt quinaldinate also exists in two different modifications — one 
cream-coloured and the other rose-red. Though they differ only in the 
water of hydration, the red variety being anhydrous, it was found interesting 
to study their mode of formation, conditions of mutual transformation and 
their characteristic properties. 


Mode of Formation. 

1 . When a neutral solution of any cobalt salt is added to a neutral 
solution of sodium quinaldinate in the cold, a cream-coloured precipitate is 
formed ; on boiling, the precipitate becomes granular. 

2. When the cobalt salt solution is acidified with a drop or two of 
acetic acid and then treated with sodium quinaldinate solution in the cold, 
the cream-coloured precipitate is formed as befoie ; but on keeping the 
mixture on the water-bath for some time, the precipitate changes into the 
rose-red crystalline variety. 

3. When a slightly acidified (with acetic acidj hot cobalt salt solution 
is mixed w’ilh a hot .solution of sodium quinaldinate, the rose-red precipitate 
is formed at once. 

These facts show that the presence of H * ion coupled w ith rise of 
temperature (80-90®) favours the formation of the red variety or the 
transformation of the cream-coloured product into the latter. 

The cream-coloured variety was, however, found to be stable in the dry 
state even up to a temperature of 160®, above which it lost its water and 
changed into the red modification. 

Magnetically both the substances were paramagnetic, the red variety 
giving a somewhat smaller susceptibility value. 
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Cobolt Quinaldinaie (cream).— The cretun-coloured variety was 
prepared in the cold as described under 2. The precipitate was washed 
with cold water and dried in vacuo over concentrated HgSO^ to a cons- 
tant weight. [Found : N, 6'ao ; Co, 1347, 13-50. Co (CioHeNO*)*. 2H*0 
requires, N, d’as; Co, 13-46 per cent]. 

Cobalt Quinaldinate (red ). — The red anhydrous variety was obtained as 
described under 3. This was washed with hot water and dried as in the 
previous case. [Found: N, 6-qo ; Co. 14-60, 14-50. Co (CioHeNO*)* 
requires N, 6-95 ; Co, 14-61 percent]. 


Magnetic Susceptibility. 

At 23*. x„, * »o‘. Xa * 10*. . 

Cream salt ... 20* ig 8863*4 22 ‘8a 

Red salt ... 19 21 7741*63 21*27 

The measurements were made in a Cuiie s balance. Pwe». for Co-atom 
either as free Co^ * ion or in complex cobaltous salts (imperfect or associated 
complexes) has been found to vary between 22 — 26. 

Both the cream and red cobalt quinaldinates are evidently co-ordination 
compounds of the iini)erfect or associated type. The co-ordination number 
for the central cobalt atom in the cream-coloured hydrated compound is six, 
whereas in the rose-red variety it is four only. It may be further assumed 
from a consideration of the colour of the salts that the two water molecules 
in the hydrated cream-coloured modification occupy trans-i)osiiions. These 
molecules of water cannot be removed below 160® and, therefore* form 
actually a part of the co-ordination complex. 


0 *C— Ov HsO/O— C *0 

C ?Co{ C 

On/: \nO 

O o 

Cobalt quinaldinate ... cream. 

My greatful thanks are due to Mr. P. R&y for his kindly suggesting this 
piece of work to me. 


CUKMICAL LaBORATORV, 
University Cousoii or Science, 
Cawutta. 


Received July 17, 1937. 




PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART VIII. ON THE INTERNAL FILTER ACTION OF 
REDUCED TUNGSTIC ACID AND MOLYBDIC ACID SOLS. 

liY Tarapada Banerjek and J. C. Ghosh. 

In the previous papers (Parts II, III, IV and V of this scries, this 
Journal, September issue, Vol. XIV) it has been shown that the photo- 
reduction of sols of tungstic acid and molybdic acid by ultraviolet light of 
wave-length 366/Afi with glucose, laevulose, etc. as reductants has the 
following characteristic features : — 

(1) The velocity of reaction which was followed up to 30% reduction of 
the photo-active sol, is proportional to the intensity of light absorbed by 
the reaction mixture, the quantum efficiency being of the order of o‘5 — i‘o. 

(2) That with excess of reductant, the reaction follows the zero- 
inolecular law, i.e,, equal amount of sol is reduced in equal time independent 
of the ratio of the oxidised and reduced forms of the sol in the system. 

It is necessary to mention that these results are obtained only when 
sufiBcient precaution has been taken to exclude oxygen from the reaction 
mixture ; otherwise the reduced sol gets re-oxidised by molecular oxygen 
and erratic velocity constants (sometimes of a unimolecular type) are 
obtained. 

Normally it is to be expected that in such simple systems, the velocity 
of reaction should be proportional to the light absorbed by the photo-active 
sol in the higher state of valency, the fraction of the light absorbed by the 
reduced form of the sol going to waste merely as heat. If the extinction 
coefficient of the reduced form is of the same order as the original sol, the 
light absorbed by the photo-active sol will continually become less and less 
during the progress of the reaction. As a matter of fact, the extinction 
coefficient of the reduced sol has been found to be much higher than that 
of the original unreduced sol. A zero-molecular velocity constant is, 
therefore, contrary to expectation and the problem necessiated a thorough 
investigation. 

As a probable explanation, it was thought that though the reaction 
mixture did not indicate any turbidity in visible light, the scattering 
coefficient of the sol for the active ultraviolet radiation may be considerable, 
and perhaps much larger than that of the reduced sol. With progress in 
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reaction I the loss due to scattering may be less and compensate for the 
continuously diminishing light absorption by the active sol. The following 
experiment {vide Fig. i) was carried out to test this possibility. 

Experimental. 

Light from the source S, a point-o*lite mercury lamp, is rendered 
parallel by the lens L, passes through the quartz cell containing 2% CuSO^ 
solution in water and through the ultraviolet filter (glass filter No. G 312, 
vide Technological papers of the Bureau of Standards, No. 148) and falls 
at an angle of 45° upon the quartz cell containing the solution whose 
scattering power is to he measured. The reflected light is received by the 
Moll thermopile connected with a very sensitive Moll galvanometer. It 
was found that the total amount of light scattered by the quartz surface 
and the solution is about 3% of the total incident light. If the light falls 
normally upon C (Fig. 1), it will be still less. When reduced sol was taken 
in C, the amount of light scattered was even somewhat less than 3% . Any 
explanation of our experimental observation as due to variation in the 
scattering coefficient, is therefore, impossible. 

Fig. I. 



The phenomenon of two dimensional mobility discovered by Volnier 
(Summary given in Trans. Faraday Soc., 1932, 28 , 359) gave a clue 
to tlie proper understanding of the problem. The surface of micelles of 
tungstic acid sol is initially covered with WO3 molecules. When such 
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molecules absorb radiation, they get activated. The unactivated adsorbed 
molecules are mostly bound to the tixed atoms of the underlying material 
and can only oscillate around their equilibrium positions. When it absorbs 
a quantum of radiation, its amplitude of oscillation increases ; and if a 
suflBcient part of the radiant energy absorlx^d is transformed into kinetic 
energy, the particles will have considerable surface mobility. Under 
such conditions it does not matter whether light quantum is absorbed by a 
tungstic acid molecule or a reduced tungstic acid molecule on the micelle 
surface. For the activated reduced molecule will give its energy of 
activation by surface collision to a tungstic acid molecule which in its 
turn will get reduced by leaction with the reductant. 

The critical test of such a hypothesis is possible. If for example, 
it is possible by suitable experimental methods, to bring every molecule of 
tungstic acid in a micelle to a lower state of valency, then the light 
absorbed by such a completely reduced micelle will not l>e available for 
photochemical reaction In our photochemical investigation, the micelles 
of the active sol were not reduced to more than 30% in course of lo hours ; 
but the complete reduction of a micelle of tungstic acid or inolyMic acid 
can be easily cflected either by exposure to sunlight in presence of excess 
of reductant or by cathodic discharge of hydrogen ions. If such completely 
reduced sol is now mixed with a reacting system consisting of tungstic 
acid sol and reductant, taking great care that in the proce.ss of mixing, 

Fk;. 2. 



the completely reduced micelles do not get any chance of being partially 
oxidised by oxygen gas, we would expect that the part of the light 
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radiations absorbed by the completely reduced micelles will not be 
available for photoreduction. This has been observed to be the case 
and a direct proof of the two dimensional mobility of molecules of 
tungstic acid and molybdic acid on micelle surfaces has thus been 
obtained. 

In Fig. 2 is described the experimental arrangement for the complete 
cathodic reduction of a sol of tungstic acid, its anaerobic mixing with 
original sol and reductant and transference of the mixture to the quartz 
reaction vessel L which is provided with a long neck and a ground glass 
joint K with a stop-cock I below the joint. 

The flask F contains the tungstic acid sol and had five connections with 
ground glass joints and water-seals. 

(i) Through a three-way stop-cock to vacuum pump, reaction cell and 
hydrogen generator. 

(it) To Hg gas outlet tube. 

(tit) To Pt electrode. 

(iv) To a separating funnel containing a mixture of tungstic acid sol 
and reductant closed at the top with a rubber stopper holding internally 
sealed glass tubes for inlet and outlet of hydrogen. 

(r) To an agar bridge tube connecting the ancxie-chamber. 

The electrolytic reduction was carried out on a platinum cathode, 
purified hydrogen gas from a Kipp's apparatus bubbling vigorously through 
the solution during the electrolysis. When the reduction was completed 
and the solution cooled to room temperature, the reaction mixture from the 
bei)arating funnel is poured down under the pressure of H2 gas above, and 
thoroughly^ agitated by the H2 gas bubbling in F. The mixtiu-e was trans- 
ferred to the reaction vessel with the aid of pump, stop-cock I closed and the 
vessel taken out from the system by disconnecting the joint at K. 

An arrangement similar to the above was also used for complete 
reduction of the sols in sunlight and subsequent mixing with a definite 
volume of a mixture of the original sol and reductant and transference to 
the reaction vessel. 

In determining the extinction coefficient, the reduced sol was diluted to 
the required concentration with air-free redistilled water from the separating 
funnel. 
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Measurements of Exiinclion Coefficient. 
Table I 



d (thickness of the cell) 

= 0*5 cm. 

A = 366/1/1. 


Substance whose extinc- 
tion coeff is to be 
measured. 

Cone, of 
the substance 
used (f/ 

Transmission of radiation 
in ergs/cm*/ sec. through 

water in soln. in 

the cell. the cell. 

</o ) (/d ) 

Ext. coefl. 
2-3 logj” 
c. d 

1. 

Tungstic acid sol 


1070 

66*7 

111 

2. 

Completely re- 

duced tungstic 
acid sol 

0*005 

1070 

30-3 

400 

3 * 

Molybdic acid sol 

0*05 

1373 

475 '-i 

43 

4 * 

Do 

0*05 

884-5 

297*0 

45 

5 - 

Completely re- 
reduced niolyb- 
dic acid sol 

0*00268 

1373 

X 9 i '5 

M.SO 

6 - 

Do 

0*000667 

1373 

812*0 

1550 


Table II. 

IVith tungstic acid sol. 


Ghicosc = 2 S%- />ii =i‘24. Tcmp.=29's°. /..v (Intensity of incident 

radiation in ergs per chi'* per sec.) = 1970. d=o.s cm. 


0 n c e 11 1 r a t i 0 a of sol 

'J'otal 

/Cq X IO*0 

Inh» by un- 

• Xo K lO^O 

unreduced. 

completely 

reduced. 

labs . 

(obs.). 

reduced sol 
. only. 

(Calc.). 

o'osM 

0 

991 

3 ’49 

991 

... 

0*0475 

0‘002SM 

10x7 

308 

862 

300 

0*045 

0*005 

1036 

2*67 

743 

2*58 


* (Calcnlated taking into acconnt that /abt by the unreduced sol only is effective.) 
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Table III. 

With molybdic acid $oL 


(ilucose*= 

2's%. Temp.= 


/>H =i' 73 - 

/ah. = 1373 - 

d=o'5 cm. 

C<jn central ion of sol 
completely 

unreduced. reduced. 

Total 

I kb * . 

Kq X 10^0 
(obs.). 

/»b« by nn- 
reduced sol 
only. 

♦A-qx ioW 
(Calc.). 

o’osM 

0 

927 

2*11 

927 

... 

o'048 

0'002Af 

1261 


539 

1*23 

0*046 

0004 

1346 

0*83 

343 

0*78 

0*044 

0*006 

1373 

0*56 

251 

o ‘57 


We thus see when sol. where the micelles have been completely reduced, 
is added to the reaction mixture at the beginning of photochemical reaction, 
the concordance between the calculated and observed values of the velocity 
constants is only obtained on the assumption that cathodically reduced sol 
behaves like a pure internal filter. 

In our studies of the photochemical reduction of these sols which have 
been described in the previous papers, the concentration of the reduced sol 
at the end of the experiment was often greater than to% of the original sol 
concentration. Hence if this internal light filter action were operative, 
the instantaneous velocities of reaction would have diminished continuously 
until at the end this velocity would have been J and ^rd, of that at the 
beginning. But in these reactions, the zero molecular equation was 
IKjrfectly obeyed during the entire course of the reaction. Hence the 
explanation holds that so long as unreduced molecules remain in the 
micelle of a sol, the light quantum al)sorlx;d by that micelle is photo-active 
independently of whether it is absorl^d by a molecule of tungstic acid and 
molybdic acid or their reduced derivatives. 

Chemical Laboratoky, 

Dacca University, 

Ramna, Dacca. 

Received July 20, 1936. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION WITH SOME INORGANIC 

COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 

OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 

PART IX. THE PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION OF 

ALCOHOL AND GLUCOSE BY IODINE IN ACID MEDIUM 

WITH TUNGSTIC ACID SOL AS PHOTOSENSITISER. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banerjee, S. K. Nandy and N. Gdha. 

In previous papers, the kinetics of photochemical reduction of some 
sensitive colloidal solutions have been described. In the piesent paper are 
described the results obtained with the same colloidal solutions acting as 
photoseiisitisers of oxidation-reduction processes. 

The mechanism of reaction is complicated by the fact that the incident 
radiation is absorbed not only by the photosensitising colloid, but also by 
the oxidant molecules. These lattei, however, have been found to be* 
incapable of effecting oxidation when illuminated alone in the presence of 
reductant. It is to be* concluded, therefore, that only that part of the 
radiation, which is absorbed by the photosensitive colloidal material, is 
effective in bringing about the chemical transformation which we have 
observed. 

The fraction of the total light absorbed by the sensitising colloid has 
been calculated by the approximate formula for the extinction of light by 
mixtures which is expressed by the equation 

by A = I , _ jx ... (A) 


The above equation gives the amount of light absorbed by A when 
mixed with B, the extinction coefficients and concentrations of A and B 
being, *^1, and ^2 respectively. 

The influence of the nature of polarisation of the exciting radiations on 
the photosensitised oxidations was also studied. 

This paper embodies our observations on the photo-oxidation of alcohol 
and glucose by iodine in acid medium using tungstic acid sol as photo- 
sensitiser. 
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Experimental. 

The experimental arrangement and procedure were exactly the same 
as in the previous papers Care was taken to prevent the escape of 
iodine by volatilisation during the expeiiment by using a well stoppered 
reaction vessel. The pipetting of reaction mixture was done as quickly as 
possible. The blank experiments recorded no loss of iodine during this 
operation. Iodine was estimated by titration as usual with thiosulphate. - 

There was no reaction when a mixture of iodine solution, hydrochloric 
acid and a reductant was exposed to ultraviolet rays (366 /ift and 333 fifi). 
Also a mixture of iodine solution, tungstic acid sol and a reductant does 
not react when kept in the dark for 10 hours The reactions had no 
induction period except in the case when glucose was used as reductant. 
dx 

Kq = — in the following tables has been expressed as no. of g. 
at 

mols. transformed per c.c. per sec. 

Effect of Varying the Concentration of Iodine, 

, Table 1(a). 

Alcohol =» 4 ‘35M. HC 1 = o'o 63N. Sodium tungstate = 0*02 iM, 
Temp. = 33''. /ttbii (Intensity of radiation absorbed by the reaction mixture 
in ergs per sq- cm. per sec.) = 1500. d (thickness of the reaction cell) = i cm. 
y = Quantum efficiency. Mol. ext. coeff. for sodium = 650. Mol ext. 
coeff. for tungstic acid sol =556 {vide infra Table V). 


Cunc. of If. 

/abi by tung- 
stic acid sol. 

Kq X io»«. 

7. > 

KjVUhu (by tungstic acid 
sol). 

o-oaiSN 

677 

3-64 

x-68 7*X4xiol® 

00052 

X163 

3S4 

1*00 9*6okioI® 

©•0017 

1370 

300 

0*74 X2*33 * lo** 



Table 1(6). 

Glucose 

«o‘o 5M. HCl 

= o’o 72 iV. 

Temp = 32 ® . Sodium tungstate 

»o' 025 M. 

fall* ==2700. 

I cm. 


Cone- of If. 

/aba by tung- 
stic acid sol. 

A'o X lo*®. 

K.i (6y tungstic 

acid sol). 

0-046N 

857 

4*47 

x*7o 6*55 xioi® 

0.023 

X30X 

3-«9 

0*98 9*26 X lo*® 

0*029 

1430 

3*74 

0*86 lo’ix » 70>® 

0*012 

1730 

3*37 

0*64 12*35 * 



^1 v'/abt (by tungstic 
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Fig. 1 . Fig. a. 




It is evident from Fig. i. that i/Cu>«me plotted against „ , ,-j — " (by 

Ko/ V isbi 

tungstic acid sol) gives us approximately a straight line. 

Effect of Varying the Concentration of Reductant> 


TabI.8 II. 

(i=i cm. 

Concentration of 


hu. 

Temp. 


rednctant. 

HCl. 

tnngstate. 

iC| K xo**. 




(a) Alcohol. 




1500 

33 * 

o'oojaN 

4 ' 35 M 

o-o6tsN 

o\>axM 

3*54 

«» 

»• 

If 

385 

II 

II 

3 «a 7 

If 


If 

3 * 3 ^ 

If 

•1 

3*01 

M 


If 

3-1 

II 

• 

2-36 




(b) GlncotCi 




2700 

32 * 

•043M 

0*05 

0*072 

0*025 

4*47 


99 

»» 

0*025 

If 

99 

3 5 * 

99 

- •• 

If 

0*0x35 

fl 

■1 

2*68 


By plotting against i/C* we get a sttaight line (vide Pig. a). 

2 
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Effect of Varying the Concentration of Acid. 

l" } Table III. 

I ' 

Concentrationof 


fsbt. 

Temp. 

u- 

redactant. 

(o) Alcohol. 

HCl. 

tungstate. 

K,|«X0«. 

1500 

33* 

O'OOSiN 

4‘3SM 

O'lisN 

0*02XM 

a"6o 

•1 

II 

II 

II 

0*0625 

II 

3‘54 


• 1 

II 

II 

(b) Glncose. 

0*042 

II 

4-06 

aToo 

3a* 

0*043 

0*05 

0*072 

0*025 

4-47 

•f 

1 * 

1* 

II 

0*046 

II 

S’4a 


*1 

»> 

•1 

0*024 

II 

3*84 

(1 

•» 

• I 

•1 

0*0x8 

II 

3'47 


The of the reacting system at which the velocity was maximum in 
Table III was found to be 21. 

Effect of Varying the Intensity of Radiation Absorbed- 


Table IV. 
d[“i cm. 

Concentration of 


labs. 

Tempi 


redactant HCl. 

(a) Alcohol. 

tungstate. 

Kq k lo'a. 

850 

31 * 

o-oosaN 

4 * 35 M 0 * 0635 ^ 

o*oaxM 

a*S 4 

XJOO 

II 

II 

II II 

(b) Olnooee. 

II 

3*54 

X 340 

. 3 a* 

0*043 

0*05 0*072 

0*025 

3 - 3 I 

aToo 

II 

II 

II 

»l 

4*47 


Velocity constant varies as the square root of the intensity of radiation 
absorbed. 

Extinction Coefficient , — Extinction coefl 5 cient was determined with the 
help of a Moll thermopile and a Moll galvanometer. 

Table V. 

Sabstance used. MoL extinction coeffident* 


Iodine ^ 

Tun^c acid sol 


6y> 
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Quantum Efficiency of ihr Reaction. 

Quantum efficiency ( y ) of the reactions is given in Table I. 

One typical example is given below. 

In Table I (a), the intensity of absorbed radiation per sq. cm. per 
sec. =1500 


1500 x366 X 

( 6 ^ 55 ^ 00 ^) X (3 X 1^^) X (6*1 X lo**"*) 


*=4*58 X 10"^ ® Einstein. 

Of this absorbed radiation, the part absorbed by tungstic acid sol which alone 
is responsible for these photo oxidations 


= 4 ‘ 58 x X 


556 X 0*021 


556x0*021 + 0*021 X650 


from eqn. 


(1) 


=2*15X10"^® Einstein. 


(^tungfltio acid Rol — 55^ » ^iodine — 650, vidc Table V). 

The zero-molecular velocity constant Kq (expressed in terms of no. of 
g. mols. transformed in i sec. in i c. c.) = 3’74 x 10"“^® ; £i=i cm. 


y = 


3*74 X lo ^Q 
2*15X10'® 


= 1*74 


Effect of Varying the Temperature, 
Tabi.k VI. 


(a) With 
Tnngstate « ( 
HC 1 -*o 625 ^. 

alcohol : Alcohol* 4 a.sM. 
o'oaiM. Iodine = o*oo52N. 

/aba. ■-1500 

(b) With Glucose : (ilufosc 0053/ 
Tungstatte* 0*0253/ . Iodine •• 0*0453". 
HCl *=0*072//. /aba -2700. 

Temp. 

K. 

Temp, coeff. 

Temp. 

K. 

Temp, coeff. 



^T + io/^x 



^T + ,0/^T 

a 8 * 

8*76 

... 

3 a* 

4*47 

•• 

3S* 

3*^5 

1*64 

39 * 

5*79 

1*80 

38* 

4*54 


4 a* 

8*04 

... 

(Cdc) 



(Oak.) 
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Temperature coefficient is rather high being of the order of i*6 and 
I ‘8, when the reductants used are alcohol and glucose respectively. 

Comparison of the Effect of Various States of Polarisation of Light 
on the Velocity of Reaction, 

Table VII. 


Iodine =o’oo52N. Tungstate = 
d=i cm. Temp.=33®. 

■■o'ozxM. Alcohol=4'35iV. HCl=o'o6z5N 

State of polarisation. 

U\m. 

X 

1 

l-Circnlarly polarised light 

310 crgs/cm.>/8ec. 1*36 

d-Circnlarly polarised light 

310 

I’OS 

Table VIII. 


Tungstate* o*o25Af. Iodine* 0*04 3N. HCl 
Temp. = 32®. d = 0*5 cm. 

= o‘o72A\ Glucose = o*o5Af. 

Nature of light used. 


A’o X io*o. 

Unpolarised 

... 2700 

4’47 

/Circularly polarised 

570 

2*05 

d-Circnlarly polarised 

... 570 

J’74 

/-Circularly polarised — 

... 360 

3^*63 

d-Circularly polarised 

360 

i'37 

From Tables VII and VIII, 

it is evident 

that Vi > Ki) , the terms 


having Their usual significance. 

The reaction has the following characteristics. 

(i) The velocity is proportional to the square root of the intensity 
of radiation absorbed. 

{2) 'Fhe inverse of velocity plotted against the inverse of concen- 
tration of reductant is a straight line. 

(3) Temperature coefficient of the reactions is of the order 

of 1*8. 

(4) The velocity of reaction for the same int^sity of absorbed 

radiation is larger for /-circularly polarised light than for 
d-drcularly polarised light* 
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Thesecharacteristics of the reaction can be explained on the assumption 
that the radiation absorbed by the particles of tungstic acid sol is commu- 
nicated to the mols of iodine adsorbed on their surface which tliereby get 
dissociated into iodine atoms. 

The mechanism of subsequent reactions is similar to that postulated 
by Ghosh and Purkayastha for photobromination of lactic acid {]» Indian 
Chem. Soc.t 1929, 6, 375, 383). 

1 2 (adsorbed on the surface of tungstic acid micelles) + hv (absorbed by 


tungstic acid sol micelles) — > 2I ... (i) 

2l->Ia ... ... ... ... ... (ti) 

I + I2 (adsorbed on the surface of tungstic acid micelles) — > 1 3 ... {Hi) 

I3 I2 + I • ••• ••• ••• 

1 3 4- Reductant (adsorbed on the surface of micelles) — ► 

oxidised product + 2 HI + I ... ... ('v) 

for reaction h) is given by the equation 



/abi (by tungstic aoid sol 

Nhv 


1 

L/CsC* +K3 -J 



where = surface cone, of the iodine molecules 

C|; = „ „ „ reductant „ 

Assuming that the surface concentration of 1 9 is also given by Langmuir s 
equation 


K'C',' 

K" + K" ci* 
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where C** *■ the bulk cone, of iodine molecules. The final equation for 
the velocity becomes 



Hence in presence of excess of reductant, 

plotted against i/Cio4in# 

should give us a straight line 




I »bi (bytnpg gtic add lo l) 

Nhv 



i,e., /y/ / ftbt (by iungttic add lol) 


plotted against i/Citdine 


should give us a straight line, the other terms being constant. This has 
been experimentally realised {vide Tables lA, IB and Fig. i). 

The velocity also varies as the square root of light absorbed by the 
tungstic acid sol and the reciprocal of the velocity plotted against the 
reciprocal of the concentration of the reductant under otherwise identical 
conditions gives a straight line. 

CHKltlCAl LaBOKATORY, 

Dacca Univirsity, Received July ao. iq%6, 

Ramna, Dacca. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES qF POLARI- 
SATION. PART X. ON THE PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDA- 
TION OF GLUCOSE BY POTASSIUM INDIGO TETRA- 
SULPHONATE WITH TUNGSTIC ACID SOL AS PHOTO- 
CATALYST. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Banrrjeb and S. K. Bhattachakjre. 

Experimental arrangement was the same as in Part 1 of this series. 
Pure potassium indigo-tetrasulphonate (supplied by British Drug House) 
was used in this investigation. 

Spectrophotoraetric method was adopted for the estimation of 
potassium indigo-sulphonate at any moment. The green region of the 
spectrum (525 /*/*) was chosen for this purpose, the /ewco-dye having no 
extinction at this region. By plotting the ordinary spectrophotometric 
term log tan - log tan (^1 being obtained with water only) against 
concentration of the dye, a straight line was obtained. From this curve 
(Fig. i), the concentration of potassium indigo-tetrasulphonate at any 
moment was calculated from the spectrophotometer reading at that 
moment. 


Fio. f. 



Cone, of K4nMg<ht*tr(uutphonai0. 
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Tabls I* 

Spectrophotometer readings. 


K-indigo-tetra- 

anlphonate. 

(wHh aoln. in the 
celll^. 

iwith water In the 
cell #1). 

LogJSSLjp 
^ tan#, 

8o‘o K lo'W 

70* *0 

45-5 

0*4314 

66*0 X lo*** 

67* a 

,, 

0*3689 

50*0 X 10"* 

63* 0 

>1 

0*2853 

40*0 X I0“* 

59**5 

,, 

0*2224 

25*0 X xo"* 

5f-o 

,, 

0-X473 

ao*o X io“* 

54*5 

„ 

0*1392 


The cell containing the reaction mixture was made absolutely air- 
tight as leuco-indigo is easily oxidised by air. It was observed that 
potassium indigo-tetrasulphonate does not get reduced when exposed to the 
light of wave length 366 /x/x in presence of either tungstic acid sol or glucose 
separately. No dark reaction was observed when a mixture of glucose, 
potassium indigo-tetrasulphonate, sodium tungstate and hydrochloric acid 
was kept in the dark for more than 12 hours. 

The extinction coeflScient for 366 fifx of leixco-indigo-sulphonate is very 
much greater than that of potassium indigo-sulphonate as determined by 
Moll thermopile and galvanometer. This will be evident from Table II. 


Snbdanoe taken. 

Piol.*indigo-ietraaiilphxmafe 
Icaco^Iiidigo-tetraatilphonafe 
Tnngatic add aol 


Tablb n. 


Mol. exf. coeff. at 366 /x/x. 

6,48s W 
37,594 W 
556 K) 


The equation used in this paper is derived thus ; — 


— = JC' / (fraction of light absorbed by tungstic acid sol) x C* 
at • 


^rrn 


«. [T] 

+ t, (a — x) — «3X 


Kc: 


Kt 
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i -F - (.3 - «*) 


X C 


= KI 


A' + Bx 


WhSfe A ii T 

B - «i — «i 

A' = A+esa (a, being the initial concentration of pot.indigo* 
tetrasulphonate) . 

R 

and k the surface cone, of rediictant on the photoactive micelle. 

The above equation on integration gives 


A'x 




KI C = 


A t 


wtefe t is reckoned in secs. 


For the same concentration of reductant present in excess, 
Bx^ 


Ax +' 


K^J - 


A t 
Table HI. 


.. (0 


Table IV. 


Effect of varying the concentra^ 
Experimental Results- tion of Pot indigo-tetrasiClphonate. 

Tungstate=o*o3M. Glucose=o i25M. Temp. *33®, pn =•3*61. Region 
HCl=o-o478iV. Indigo-tetrasulphonate -366/xfi. Tungstate = o'o^M. 
=37’6 X io*''M. pn of the system = 3’6. HCl=o o478M. 

Temp. = 33*. hu (Intensity of absorbed 
radiation in ergs/cm* /sec.) =8230. 


Time. Pot. indigo- K « 10^ K x 10^ Cone, of Cone, of /abt* K x xo^ (f) 
StolmbflSi. [fromtOj (mean), glneosc. indigo x 10*. 


X. 

0 see. 

37-6 

Mxio’« 

(a) 

o*i25M 

je-gM 

saibttgt 


2. 

600 

30*8 

1*43 (from t & 2) 



59 'o 

i» 

*•43 

3- 

X560 

20*9 

x*3S (from i 4 3I 

x*4o 


.37.6 

»* 

1*40 

4 * 

2400 

xx-4 

x*4o (from x & 4) 

(b) 

o-sM 

82-3 

7130 

2*50 






»» 

37-4 


2*43 


TMfaboin! table showg tlwt the e(|ttBtion From Table IV it is evident that 
(t) can be successfully applied to this velocity constant is independent 
firtfeu kr retfctidti. of the concentration of indigo- 

tefrasdlplhQnafea 


3 
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Table V. 

Eff$ci of varying the concentration 
of glucose. 

Temp. » 33®. pn = 3*6. Region- 
366/&ft. d^o'S cm. Tungstate *oo3M, 
HC1 “o- 0478N. 

Cone, of Cone, of Uhn. K x io^(<) 
Glucose. indigo x 10*. 

(a) o*5M 37*4 X 10* M 6650 ergs 2*19 

0*25 „ 1*5^ 

o-ias M „ 1x0 

0.0625 M #• 070 

(b) o* 5M 72*0 M zo* Af 3973 1*46 

0*25 „ „ 0*98 

0*X2S .» M 0*702 

i/K plotted against i/C gives 
a straight line. (Fig. a). 


Table VL 

Effect of varying the concentration 
of HCl. 

Temp.=»33®./abt =7i30- Tungstate 
= o*o 3M. Glucose = o*i25M. Dye = 
82*3 X io“®M. 


Cone, of HCl. 

pm . 

K X lof (i) 

o*o4y8M 

3*61 

1*18 

0*061 

2*0 

5*52 

0*093 

^57 

3*97 


The velocity passes through a max- 
imum at — 2. 


Temperature Coefficient of the Reaction- — ^The temperature coefiBcient 
is of the order of unity. 


Table VIl. 

Effect of Varying the Intensity of Radiation absorbed. 

-Temp.=33®. pm =3*61. Region — 366/11/^. Tungstate* o*033f. 

HC1 *o* 0478M. 


(«) (b) (c) 


f»bt. 

3973 

2520 

8230 

3973 

8230 

6650 

Gone, of glucose (M) 

0*5 

o ‘5 

0*125 

0*125 

o*X25 

0*125 

Cone, of indigo x zo* (M) 76*9 

76*9 

76*9 

76*9 

37*0 

37*0 

JCx 10^ (D. 

1*46 

0*93 

i'43 

0*701 

1-40 

1*20 


The velocity constant, as is evident from the above tablet is propcitkiial 
to the intensity of radiation absorbed. 
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Fjo. a. 



x/C 


Quantum Efficiency of the Process. 

Quantum efficiency is much less than unity, 

A t3rpical case (Table IV 6 ) taken from the composition of the reaction 
mixture is given below : — 

Cone, of tungstate = o'o 3M. Cone, of HCl = o’o478M. 

Cone, of glucose = o’5 M, Cone, of dye — 82’3 ^ 

pm =3*61. Mean wave-length = 366^^* Energy absorbed* 7134 ergs, 
per cm^/see. 

The reaction cell is 0*5 cm. thick and 2*7 sq. cm. in area. 

Fraction of light quanta absorbed by tungstic acid sol per sec. 
per unit area 

_ 7134 X 3(56 X X rj F [r] "| 

6*5><io^*^X3Xio*® L«i [T] -f •2[lndigol +«3 fleucodye] J 

= 36-09X10^^ X 0*58 = 20*9 X 10^ 

The initial cone, of indigo = 82*3 x io"®Af . 

After 31 mins, the cone, became = 5o*5Xio“®JI#. 
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At that time a— ac = 50'5 x 20“* M (cone, of indigo-sulphonate) 
X = 31*8 Xfo*"? ^ (cone, of leucoklye) 

The no. of mols. transformed per sec. 

__ 0*5 X 2*7 X 31-8 X io~° X 6 'i X 10^^ 

1000X31x60 

« 1*40 X 10*^ 


^(Quantum efficiency) 


N o. of mols. transformed 
No. of quantum absorbed 


20*9 X 20^^ 


0*067. 


D^per^dence of the Velocity of Reaction on the State cj 

of Light, 

Table VIII. Table I^. 


Region = 366fiM. Tungstate - 0*03 A/ . 
HC1 =o*() 478N. Glucose=o-5M. 
K-indigo suli)honate=76-8 x io“''iV. 
pm-y 6 i. 


Region = 366fifi. Tungstate «= 0*02 Af. 
HCl = 0'03i8iV. Temp. = 33®. 
Glucose = o- 25M. K-indigo-sulphate 
«34*6 X|o‘'' A f. ^=3:83. 


Nature of light. 

/•bt. 

(D 

Unpolarited 

x(n 

x-46 

LCircnlariy polarised 

1030 

0-302 

d-Circnlarly polarised 

X030 

0-197 


Nature of light. 

/•b.. 

' (0 

Unpqjlariied 

m 

3*88 

1 -Circu 1 arly polarised 

990 

OS 543 

d-drculrrly polarised 

990 

0*415 


From Tables VIII and IX we find that Vi > Vo, the terms having thw 
usual significance. 
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Discussion. 


Any mechanism of reaction that may be proposed for this photo- 
chemical oxidation should be in a position to explain the following facts ; 

(a) The velocity constant is given by the equation 


X7= 


A'x-^Bx^lz 

At 


Ew. ... tt) 


(h) The velocity constant increases as the concentration of glucose 
increases. If i/K is plotted against i/Cgiucow , a straight line is obtained. 

(c) The velocity passes through a maximum at pn 2. 

{4) The temperature coeflScient of the reaction is unity. 

(e) The velocity constant is proportional to the intensity of radiation 
absorbed. 

(f) Quantum efficiency is very low . 

The sol surface is completely coveted with a unimolecular layer of the 
dye molecules even at very low concentration of the dye. It is remarkable 
that the absorption of radiation by the dye molecules directly does not lead 
to their photoreduction by reaction with glucose. But a dye molecule can 
be brought into an activated state by receiving energy from the elementary 
spaces of tungstic acid sol surface which is also excited by the absorption 
of a quantum of radiation. 

The initial velocity of reaction is given by 


dx 

di 


K^C] I 


where I is the radiant energy absorbed per sec. by the elementary spaces 
of the tungstic acid sol surface and C”, the surface concentration of reductant. 

But with the progress of reaction^ the leuco^ye is formed and the photo- 
sensitive sol surface begins to be covered with the molecules of leuc(hdyc. 
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The fraction of the surface so covered by the leuco-dye becomes useless for 
purpose of photoreduction and hence 


4 ? 

dt 


KiCl h 




«l[Til + «8(o-x)+«s* 


which on integration gives the equation (t)- 

This equation (i) has been foimd to hold good. 

The rate of oxidation of glucose also depends on the surface concentra* 
tion of glucose. 

But since, according to Langmuir’s hypothesis, C* is given by 


K C 

o’* where is the bulk concentration of glucose in solution. 

K4 

I /if' plotted against I /Cgiueoii (bulk) should give a straight line which has 
been found to be true. 


Chrmical Laboratory, 
Dacca University, 
Ramna. Dacca. 


Received July 20, 1936. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. PART 
XI. THE PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION OF GLUCOSE 
BY METHYLENE BLUE WITH URANIC ACID SOL AS 
PHOTOSENSITISER. 

By J. C. Ghosh, T. Bankrjkk and J. C. Bose. 

Uranic acid sol was prepared as described before (vide Part IX, 
P- S8i). 

The change in the concentration of methylene blue was followed 
spectrophotometrically. The graph (P'ig. i) was obtained by plotting different 
concentrations of methylene blue in presence of a certain concentration of 
uranic acid (o'oaiM) against log tan a -log tan a' [a=angular displacement 
with dye of a particular strength in presence of uranic acid (o'o2iM) and 
a'=that with uranic acid (o'oaiM) at A=525fi/xJ. Uranic acid (o’o42-’oo2iM) 
has little absorption at 525/A/A. And moreover as the concentration of 
uranic acid was constant during the course of reaction, the presence of 
uranic acid did not affect the estimation of methylene blue by this method. 
When uranic acid was changed, a separate standard graph was obtained for 
each case. 

No reduction was observed when a solution of methylene blue f Merck's 
chemically pure sample) alone was exposed to ultraviolet light (366 /a/*). 
There was no reaction when a mixture of uranic acid and methylene blue 
and glucose (Kahlbaum's pure anhydrous sample) was exposed to ultraviolet 
light. A mixture of glucose, uranic acid and methylene blue does not 
react when kept in the dark for about 14 hours. 

A large induction period was observed in the photochemical reaction. 


R S 8 u t T 8. 

of Varyini the Conconirotion of Uothyhno Bins. 
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Tabu I. 

Temp.=32*. Methylene blue-o‘ooo6i2 M. Glucose=o'o25 M. Uranic 
acid so1=o'o2iM. *7ab,. =ii8o. d (thickness of the reaction cell) =o’5 cm. 


Time. 

Headings of spectro- 

Concentration bf 

tC (zero-molecnlar 


phbtometer. 

M.B. 

respect to M.B.) . x xo*® 

t. 0 mim. 

65*0 

o‘ooo6i2M 

I 

45 

630 

0 00054Q 

1*92 (from 2 and 3). 

3. 60 

58 I 

0000377 

1*97 (from 3 and 4). 

4 - 75 

52*5 

0*000200 




Mean 1*95 

* /ml* -Intensity b£ absorbed radiation in ergs/cin*/.sec. [M.B. denotes methylene bine]. 


Similar readings were taken with other concentrations of methylene 
blue and the results are given below. The zero-xnolecular velocity cOiildtafit 
was expressed in terms of no. of g. mols of methylene blue transformed in 
I sec. in a unit cell. 

Tahtfi ll. 


Glucose =0 

■025M. 

Uranic acid sol = 

0’02IM. 



Methylene blue x lo'f(Af) 

7-46 

7‘35 

6*12 

5“75 

4*96 

4*38 

K (zero-mol.) x lo^* 

... i-gS 

2*02 

I '95 

1*88 

2*00 

1*93 

Qliintnm ^fficitney (7) 

097 

1*00 

0*97 

0*94 

0*97 

0*94 


The zero-molecular velocity constant does not undergo any change' with 
change in the concentration of methylene blue. 


TABtK m. TABtB rv. 

Egeet of varying the concen- Effect of varying the concen- 
tration of glucose. tration of uranic acid sol. 


Temp. =32*. Jab, =1180. Temp.=32*. ==ii&. 

Mh Mn« = iS'iax lo’^M. Olncose = o*e93M 

Uranic acid sol=o’o2i M. Me blue=6’i2 x xo~*M. 


Ghtcoae (M) 

0*025 

0*0x25 

o*ooft 

Uranic add aol (M) 

0*042 

0*022 

IT (Msro-mot.) « zo^ 

J 95 

125 

0*70 

1 C (lero-iDol.) X iqM 

2*17 

*•95 

t 


6*6i 



2-08 

0*97 



Log tan a— log tan a\ 
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It is found that i/K plotted against i/conc. of glucose gives a straight 
line (Fig. a). 


Fig .1. 


Fic. 3 . 



2 6 lo 

Cone, of Me blue x io<. 



40 80 zao 16c 

li/C— > 


The zero-molecular constant diminishes slightly as the concentration of 
uranic acid sol is diminished. 

Effect of Varying the Temperature. --The temperature cocfiBcient is 
very small being of the order of 1*05—1*15. 


Effect of Varying the Intensity of Radiation. 

Table V. 

Me blue=6*i2 X Olucosc =o*o25M. sol.=o-02iM . Temp.=32*. 

K (zcro-molecnlar) x lo**. 

1180 

370 

It will be seen from the above table that the velocity constants vary 
directly as the intensity of absorbed radiation. 

The molecular extinction coefficient of uranic acid and methylene blue 
at 366/1/* were measured with the help of a Moll thermopile and a Moll Gal- 
vanometer. The results are given in Table VI. 

4 


I '95 
057 
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Table VI. 


Absorbing rabstance. Mol. ext coeff. (566^^)* 

Uranic add sol aS 

Metbjrlene blue a^cx) 

Quantum Efficiency of the Process. 

In Table I, the intensity of total radiation {^ 66 fifi) absorbed by a 
solution, of 0*5 cm. thick = 1180 ergs, per sq. cm. per sec. = 3*603 x io~^® 
Einstein per sq. cm. per sec. 

Now the part of the energy absorbed by uranic acid only is effective in 
bringing about the photochemical change and is approximately 


= 3*603X10"^® X 


0‘02I X 28 

0*021 X 284-6*I2 X 10“** X 0*25 X 10^ 


= 1*015 X 10*'® Einstein per sq. cm. per sec., 
the mol. extinction coefficients of uranic acid and methylene blue 
being 28 and 2500 respectively. 

Since the zero-molecular velocity constant K (expressed in terms of 
no. of g. mols transformed in z sec. in a unit cell (i cm. x i cm. x i cm.) 
=1*95 X 10"*®. 

No. of g. mols transformed in i sec. in a cell (i cm x i cm x 0*5 cm.) 
=0*98 X 10*“’®, the thickness of the reaction cell being 0*5 cm. Quantum 
efficiency of the process 


« 0*98 xiQ-^® 

1*015x10*'® 


= 0*97. 


Quantum yield for other experiments were similarly calculated. 

Table vn. 

Dependence of the velocity of radiation on the state of polarisation. 


Natnre at light. 

/ate. 

K (scrr-omol.) with respect 
to Me Une. 

Unpolirised 

xxSo 

1*95 a xo** 

l-Ciraiburly polarised 

aso 

0-367 

d-Circalarly polariaad 

aso 

0*350 
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It will be seen from the above table that the velocity constant is not 
much affected by the nature of the activating light. 


Discussion. 


The photochemical reaction between methylene blue and glucose with 
uranic acid sol as photosensitiser is characterised by great simplicity. 

(i) The reaction is zero*molecular with respect to methylene blue. 

(2) The velocity is proportional to the intensity of light absorbed, 

(3) and is practically independent of the concentration of uranic acid 
sol provided that the sol strength is such as to ensure complete absorption 
of incident radiation. The quantum efficiency is of the order of unity. 
The mechanism of reaction must necessarily be the following : — 

Methylene blue even in very small concentrations forms as in the case 
with most dyestuffs, a saturated unimolecular layer on the sol surface. 
The excited elementary spaces of the uranic acid sol surface, produced by 
the absorption of a quantum o radiation, activates a molecule of methylene 
blue adsorbed on the surface. These activated molecules of methylene blue 
on the surface of the sol particle react with a molecule of reductant also 
adsorbed on the surface of the sol. 

The velocity of reaction is given by 


dx _ fr I fO 

'dt ■ iVfcv' • 


= K 


{«•) 


where C* is the surface concentration of glucose. 


According to Langmuir, C* 


KiCl 

i + KtCl 


{«) 


where is the concentration of glucose in solution. 
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^ = 

t.e., the inverse of velocity constant plotted against the inverse of glucose 
concentration should give a straight line, which has been found to be the 
case. 

The velocity of reaction has been found to be proportional to the 
intensity of radiation as is demanded by the equation (t). The quantum 
efficiency of the reaction involving the action of uranic acid sol as a 
photo-catalyst is independent of the state of polarisation of exciting 
radiation. 

CBnnoa Laboraiorv, 

Dacca University, 

Sakna, Dica. Received July 20. 1936 



photochemical reaction with some inorganic 

COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART XII. THE PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION OF 
GLUCOSE AND LAEVULOSE BY METHYLENE BLUE 
WITH FERRIC HYDROXIDE SOL AS THE PHOTO- 
SENSITISER. 

Bv T. Banbrjee, S. K. Bhattacharjee and N. Mukiierjee. 

Preparation of Feiric Hydroxide SoL 

The sol was prepared after Duniansky {J Russ Phys. Client, .'ioc., 
1904, 3i, 1067). A dilute solution of Merck’s "extra pure’ ferric chloride 
was treated with Merck’s extra pure aminoniuni carbonate in the cold until 
the precipitate fonned just dissolved. The deep red coloured sol thus form- 
ed was filtered and then subjected to hot dialysis at 70° -80° for 12 days. 

Estimation of Ferric Hydroxide SoL 

The ferric hydroxide sol was gravimetrically estimated as FcgOs 
(Ireadwell, 1924 lid., p. 94). The sol was also iodometrically estimated by 
Carl Mohr's method (Ann. Chem. Pharm., 105 , 53). The results obtained 
by the two methods were found to be identical. 

Spectrophotometric readings were taken with the quartz cell filled with 
water or mixtures of different concentrations of methylene blue and ferric 
hydroxide sol in the red region of the spectrophotometer (632 /i/i) where 
the absorption due to the sol was the smallest, A graph (Fig. 1) was obtained 


Fig. I. 
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by plotting log tan ^9 -log tan ^1 against the concentrations of methylene 
blue at a particular sol concentration. A separate graph was traced with 
f'each concentration of the sol (c/. Part XIII). 

A solution of methylene blue or methylene blue and glucose or methy- 
lene blue and ferric hydroxide remained unaffected when exposed to the 
radiation of wave-length 366/*/^ and 254/*/*. A mixture of glucose, ferric 
hydroxide sol and methylene blue does not react when kept in the dark for 
24 hours. 


Results. 

A very long induction period (from 6 hours to 14 hours depending upon 
the intensity of exciting light) was observed in the photochemical reaction 
even when the air in the reaction mixture was removed by passing nitro- 
gen through it. In the following experiments, the induction period was 
considerably minimised (from 6 hours to less than 2 hours) by pre-exposing 
the reaction mixture to sunlight for 5 minutes. 

Table I. 

Reaction mixture not pre-exposed to sun-light, d (thickness of the 
reaction cell) *=* 0*5 cm. Composition of reaction mixture : — ^Sol (as Fe903) 
^o'oioyM ; glucose=»i% ; methylene blue=5ox pn = 4*8. 
Temp.» 29®. *h\m *=2352. 


Time. 

Spectrophoto- 
metric reading. 

(•1) 

Zero 

reading. 

(•1) 

Cone, of 
methylene 
bine * 10*. 

Kq (no. of mols transformed 
per c.c. per sec.) x 10^. 

(1) 0 hr. 

74*5 

51*5 



(a) 6 

66*5 

*» 



( 3 ) 4 

63-5 


22*0 


( 4 ) 7 

60-5 

n 

xS’d 

3-56 (from 3 & 4) 

(5) 7 i 

57*0 


9-5 

3*38 (from 4 & 5) 


Mean— 3*37 


The reaction is zero-molecular with respect to methylene blue. 

Tabs, here and in the following tables denotes the intensity of radiation absorbed 
by the reactioa mixture in ergs per sq. cm. per sec. 



i/K X lo" 
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Effect of Varying the Concentration of ReductanL 
Table n. 

Temp. = 29*. Sol^o’oioyM. Methylene blue *»5oxio“®Af. 
pa = 4*8. /.bt at 254 1380 and at 366/i/i = 2160. d= 0*5 cm. 


r«*qiumtam efficiency. 


Cone, of 
redactant. 
GlacoM. 

ICxioM 
at 254/i#A. 

y at 254 m^*. 

K a loW 
at 366 fifi. 

7 at 366^^. 

8% 

— 

— 

3-8o 

0*00282 

4 

1*48 

0*00252 

3*80 

0*00282 

t 

1-49 

0*00263 

3*78 

0*00282 

1 

1*33 

0*00226 

3*02 

0*00225 

o ‘5 

1*075 

0*00183 

2*53 

0*00189 

0'2S 

Laevnlose 

0767 

0*00130 

1*65 

0*00125 

1% 

... 


10*00 

0-0071 

0*5 

448 

0-0094 

9*93 

0*0075 

0*25 

4*48 

0*0094 

9*93 

0*0075 

0*125 

3*93 

0*0066 

9*38 

00070 

0*0625 

305 

00052 

8*30 

0*0062 

0-0313 

a ‘45 

0*0042 

6*82 

0*0051 


From the above table it will be found that upto a certain concentration 
of the reductant, the velocity constant does not undergo any change with 
change in concentration of the reductant. Below this limiting concentra- 
tion of the reductant, the velocity constant diminishes with the decrease 
in the concentration of reductant and i/K plotted against i/C gives a 
straight line (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Fig. a. Fig. 3 - 
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Effect of Varying the Concentration of Sol, 
Tablb III. 


Wave-length. 

Temp. = 29®. 

Cone , of sol. 

Methylene blue 

Redactant. 

= 5ox io~®M. 

pB . hhB . 

K x lott. 

254 MM 

0*0107 M 

Glucose. 

1% 

4*80 

1366 

. 1*365 


0*0054 

» 

4*86 

1352 

1*275 

366 MM 

0 0107 

f} 

4*80 

2496 

3 497 

II 

00054 

If 

4*86 

2482 

3*242 

254 MM 

0.0107 

Laevnioae. 

0 - 3 S % 

4 ‘80 

1366 

4*47 


0*0054 

If 

4*86 

1352 

4*15 

366 /ifi 

0*0107 

ti 

4*80 

2163 

io*o8 

»> 

0*0054 

*1 

4*86 

2158 

9-67 

M 

0*0017 

)• 

4 ‘95 

2145 

9‘35 


From the above table it is evident that the velocity constant diminishes 
slightly with diminishihg concentration of the sol, the intensity of radiation 
absorbed by the sol also diminishing slightly. 


Effect of Varying the pu of the Reacting System, 
Table IV. 


Temp. = 20®. Sol = o’oio7 M. Methylene blue ^ 50*0 x io“^ M. 

/.bi at 254 = 13S0 and at 366 /au = 2544 with glucose, and at 366 = 

2032 with laevulose. 


pB . 

Rednctant. 

Glucose. 

K X jo» 

at 254 mm. 

7 at 254 mm. 

A' X loW 
at 366 mm. 

7 at 
366 mm 

5 ‘S 

1% 

1*00 

o’ooi66 

2*00 

0*00014 


If 

1*17 

0*00198 

2*69 

0*00166 

4*^^ 


x*33 

0*00228 

3*55 

0*00223 

4*5 

»» 

0*99 

o*ooi66 

... 

... 

4*3 

I J 

... 


1*68 

0*00100 

4*0 

»l 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

5*5 

Laevnlose. 

0 15 % 

3*1 

00052 

6*30 

0*0050 

5*1 

If 

... 

... 

747 

0*0069 

4*8 

If 

4*48 

0*0092 

9*33 

0*0074 

4*3 

ft 

2*70 

0*0045 

4*20 

00033 

4*0 

II 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 
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From the above table it is evident that the velocity constant passes 
through a maximum to almost zero as the pu of the system decreases. The 
maximum velocity constant is obtained at Pm 4'8. 

Ejfect of Varying the Intensity of Absorbed Radiation* 

The intensity of radiation (366 fifi) absorbed by the reaction mixture 
was measured by noting the deflections of a Moll galvanometer connected 
with a Moll thermopile placed behind the reaction cell, first with the cell 
filled with pure water and then with the reaction mixture. The difference 
gave the light absorbed by the reaction mixture {vide Part I). 

The energy of total incident radiation of 254 fifi was similarly measured 
with a Moll thermopile and a Moll galvanometer. The galvanometer deflec- 
tions were noted with the cell, first filled with pure water and then with normal 
potassium nitrite solution which absorbed completely the extreme ultraviolet 
radiation (254 ufi). The difference gave the intensity of total ultraviolet 
radiation (254 

The amount of light absorbed by ferric hydroxide sol alone was calculat- 
ed by the approximate extinction formula for mixtures, hb, by ferric hydro- 
xide sol (A). 


~ -^incident 1 ^ ^ 


C\di — «g Cgdg 


A -f A 

< Cl C Cg 


... (A) 


the extinction coefficients (at wave length A) and concentrations of A and B 
(the other absorbing agent) being and andcg respectively. 


Molecular extinction coefficient of ferric hydroxide sol and methylene 
blue in the ultraviolet were measured by means of a Hilger quartz spectro- 
graph in conjunction w'ith a rotating sector. The values are given in Talkie 
V and Fig. 4. 

Fig. 4 . 
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Tablb V. 


Abaorbing substance. 

Mol, extinct. 

c 0 e ffi c i e 


254 MM. 

366 lAfl, 

Ferric hydroxide sol 

10.747 

5*373 

Methylene blue 

23.485 

2,500 


Effect of Varying the Intensity of Absorbed Radiation. 
Tablb VI. 

Temp. =29°. P« =4’8. <i=o'5cm. 


Wave-length Cone, of 
aol. 


(a) 366 lift 0.0107M 

I* M 


(b) 366 tifd. o*oio7M 

i> »» 


Redoctant. Cone, of 
Me bine. 
X xo* 

Olacose. 

1% 50’oM 

Laevnlose. 

o' 25% 50 o 


Uh% (mix) . K X 


5544 3*55 

i68x a '39 

2x63 9'93 

1542 7*48 


The velocity constant varies directly as the intensity of radiation absorb- 
ed* 


Quantum Efficiency of the Process^ 

As in Part XIII, the fraction of the radiation absorbed by the sol alone 
was taken into consideration while calculating the quantum efficiencies of 
these photochemical reactions and calculated by the equation (A). 

In this case, the concentration of methylene blue being relatively very 
small and the molecular extinction coefficient of methylene blue and ferric 
hydroxide sol being of the same order, practically the whole of the absorbed 
light ivas absorbed by the sol. The quantum efficiency (y) was much 
less than unity (vide Table II) 

Temperature Coefficient of the Reaction- — The temperature coefficient is 
small being of the order of i.i — r.a. 
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Influence of Polarised Light, 

Table VII. 

Wave-length = 366 /ii/*. Temp. = 29®* pn =4*8. Sol=o*oio7Af. 
Methylene blue = 50*0 x Glucosc = i%. 



Nature of light. 


K * 10**. 

(a) 

Ordinary 

2492 

348 

(b) 

d-Circularly polarised (reaction mixture 
not pre-exposed to sunlight). 

- 

0-93 

(c) 

1-Circularly polari.sed (reaction mixture 
not pre-exposed to .sunlight). 

•• 

I '02 


In the last two cases (c and d) induction period was about 14 hour*. 
Now from the above table we sec that Vi > Vd , the terms having the usual 
significance. 

Discussion. 

Any mechanism of reaction that may be proposed should be in a posi* 
tion to explain the following facts: — 

(1) The velocity of reaction with respect to methylene blue is zero- 
molecular. 

(2) The reactions are attended with long induction periods. 

(3) Upto a certain concentration of reductants, the velocity constant 
undergoes no change with change in concentration of reductant. Below 
this limiting concentration of reductants, the velocity constant diminishes 
with the decrease in the concentration of reductant and i/C plotted against 
i/K gives a straight line. 

(4) The velocity constant diminishes slightly with diminishing con- 
centration of sol, the intensity of absorbed radiation diminishing slightly. 

(5) The constant passes through a maximum at pn 4*8 to almost zero 
as the pn of the reacting system diminishes. 

(6) The velocity constant varies directly as the intensity of absorbed 
radiation 

(7) Temperature coefficient is small. 

(8) The quantum efficiency which is very much less than unity, has 

almost the same value at 254PP 366pp- 

The sol surface is completely covered with a unimolecular layer of the 
dye-molecule even at very low concentration of the dye. It is remarkable 
that the absorption of radiation by the dye-molecules directly does not lead 
to the photoreduction by reaction with reductant. But a dye-molecule 
can be brought into activated state by receiving e.ie ^y from the elementary 
spaces of the ferric hydroxide sol surface which is also excited by the ab- 
sorption of radiation. 
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The low quantum efficiency can be due to two reasons: — 

(a) Only a small fraction of the radiation absorbed by the sol is avail- 
able for the activation of the dye^molecules on the surface of the sol or 

ib) the velocity of reaction between activated molecules and the re- 
ductant adsorbed on the surface of the sol is so slow that most of the former 
revert spontaneously to the normal state. It is difficult to decide between 
these two possibilities. 

The velocity is given by 


dx 

di 


K\ 


Nhv 


.C] =K 


... («•) 


where C* is the surface conceutration of the reductaat. 


According to Langmuir 

j JCirt ... (iO 

C ss ^ 

* 

where Cl is the concentration of reductant in solution. 

When C; is very large, K,+1C,C^ may be taken as equal to CJ 


or .^ 7 - = K = gj ... (i«) 

at Ks 

That is, the velocity constant is independent of reductant concmitration 
when the latter is high as has been experimentally found to be the case. 

At a lower concentration of reductant Kt can not be neglected in com- 
pariaoo to C*. 

TT J T.r TJ- K$^Kid 

Hence — 

# 

= ••• M 

That is at low concentration of reductant, t/K plotted against, C* diottld 

give a straight line. This has been experimentally realised. 

The velocity of reaction has been found to be proportional to the inten- 
aity of absorbed radiation as is demanded by equation (t). 


CsuaCAi. Laboratory, 
Daocsa XJNiviiuim’, 
Ramma Dacca. 


Received July to, 1956. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION WITH SOME INORGANIC 
COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION. 
PART XIII INFLUENCE OF THE STATE OF POLARISA- 
TION OF LIGHT ON 1 HE VELOCITY OF PHOTO-OXI 
DATION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES BY HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE WITH COLLOIDS AS PHOTOSENSITISERS. 


ByTakapada Banbkjks. 

In this part results on the influence of polarised light in bringing 
about photo-oxidations of organic substances by hydrogen peroxide with 
inorganic colloids as photosensitisers have been given. Colloids used are 
(f) tungstic acid sol, (if) molybdic acid sol, (fit) vanadic acid sol, (iv) chromic 
tungstate sol, and (v) chromic hydroxide sol. 

The kinetics of these reactions in unpolarised light have been studied 
in detail (c/. Banerjee, /. Indian Chem- Soc., 1937. 59)- The experi- 

mental procedure and arrangement have been described in Part I of this 
series (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1937, 11, 495). 

In the present case the reacting systems, immediately after mixing 
the reagents, were exposed to radiation (366/1/1) in either d- or Z-circularly 
polarised state. The velocity of reaction was measured after the induction 
period was over. The induction period of these photo-oxidations in the 
circularly polarised light varied from 6 to 8 hours. 


Photochemical Oxidation of Organic Substances by Hydrogen 
Peroxide with Tungstic Acid Sol as Photoseniitiur 
(with or without promoters). 


When the concentration of hydrogen peroxide was o'oaM, which is the 
concentration of hydrogen peroxide at which reactions described in the 
present paper are given, the reaction was found to ohtiy uoimolecukr Jajv. 
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The concentration of tungstic acid sol (in terms of tungstate equivalent) 
was 0*025 Af. The veloaty of reaction varied as the square root of absorbed 
radiation. 


Table I. 

Conir>osition of reaction mixture: - sodium tungstate =-0‘025M; H20j = 
0*02!/; glucose *o*o25M; HC 1 = o*o8N. Temp. = 30®. A = 366/x/i, Jab* = Inten- 
sity of light absorbed in ergs per cm^/sec. 

Unpolarisfd. 2-Circularly d-CircularJy 

polarised. polarised. 

Uh » 383 728 728 

Kualmol m ZO* ... 3*91 5*68 4*21 


Table II kn 

Formaldehyde as reductanL 


A=366fi/i. Temp= 
o*o36Af. HCl=o*o877Ar 

:30®. Tungstate = o‘o25M. 

H,08=oo2M. H’CHO: 

Nature of light used. 

/abft • 

ICunImol X ZO”. 

Unpolarited 

1P3X 

2*88 

l-Circalarly polarised 

158 

0*79 

d- „ polarised 

158 

o*6i 


Tabu II b. 



Laevvlos$ as reductani. 


Laevulose =o*oa5M. 

HC1 =o* 078N. Other factors same as in Table IIa. 


Natare of Ughf aacd. 

lab.. 

Koaimol 1 

Unpolarised 

Z93Z 

6-97 

LCirciilarly polarised 

241 

aa 3 

tf-drcalarily polariaed 

a4* 
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Tablb ni. 

Glucose as reduclant (in presence of Promoters). 

A=366^/i. Temp.— 31®. Glucose=o-o25iH. Tungstate <»o‘025M. 


Nature of light. 7,b. . Kummol » lO*. Nature of light. /.bt. ICunimol « lo‘. 


(a) Promoter (Af/asool - FeCIa, 6HjO. 

HCl*o*o8N. 


(bi Promoter ( iVf/2500) — FeCls, 6H|0. 
H|0,»o-oo86M. HC1-0-08N 


I-Circularly 



1-Circularly 



ploarised 

360 

4*68 

polarised 

360 

4-78 

d-Circularly 



d-Circularly 



polarised 

360 

3*91 

polarised 

360 

3-68 

\cl Promoter (M/20,000) 

-FeSOi, 7H,0. 

id) Promotei (M/20 000) FeSOi, 7H|( 

HjO,«o-oi26M. HCl 

*o*ii75lV. 

HjOj-o®oi59 M. HC 1 »o*ii 75 N. 

Unpolarised 

2980 

15*00 

/•Circularly 



^C^rcalarly 



polarised 

600 

7*82 

polarised 

600 

7 ® o 6 




d-Circnlarly 



d-Circularly 



polarised 

600 

5*52 

polarised 

600 

6-44 

ie) 

Promoter = 

flf/20.<KK)CuS04, 7H,0. HjOi-o-oisS M. HCI 

• 0-1175 N. 

Unpolarised 




2980 

15*;^ 

1 -Circularly }>olari.sed 



600 

7-33 

d-CircuIarly polarised 



600 

5*75 


From the above tables it is evident K© = Kl > Vd , the terms having 
the usual significance. 

Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide with 
Chromic T ungsiate Sol as Photosensitiser. 

This piece of work was taken to investigate the influence of light 
of diflerent wave-lengths upon this photo-reaction. 

Unpublished data by the author on this reaction at 579 fifi showed that 
in this case the reaction was always zero-molecular. At 579 fi/x the velocity 
constant varied directly as the intensity of absorbed radiation but at 366ft/u 
it varied as the square root of absorbed radiation. The circularly polarised 
light in two opposite directions was obtained in two ways (i) with the help 
of X/4 plate or (tt) with the help of Fresnel Rhomb. 
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Tablb IVa. 

Light circularly polarised by A/4 plate (as described in Part I). 

A«»579fi/i. Terap.=2g*i®. Glucose® o*025M. HCl®o*039N« HaOj® 
0*0114. Chromic tungstate =o*o265M. 

Unpolarised. I-Circularly polarised. d-Circularly polarised. 

UbB ... 2500 1100 ixoo 

Kq X 10^® ... 7*24 3'32 2*56 


Table IVb. 

A = 366/xfi. Temp. ==30*5®. Ha02 = o*oio8M, Chromic tungstate® 
()*ck; 82M. Glucose® o*025M. HCI = 0*039 N. 

Unpolarised. I-Circnlarly polarised. d-Circularly polarised. 

Lbt ... 505 229 229 

ITuiiiinol 10* ... 2*53 1*69 X‘X 6 

Expciimcnis with Fresnel Rhomb , — The experiments at 579/^M W- 
Table IV a) were repeated with 1000 c.p. point-o-lite lamp and the Fresnel 
Rhonil). 

Pescnpiion of the Apparatus, --Thii polariser consisted of a large 
Nicol which was fitted with a graduated circle and the vernier 
attached to the larger circle. The Fresnel Rhomb was set up with its 
face vertical. When the short axis of Nicol was kept vertical, plane polarised 
light was obtained. For d- and / circularly polarised light, the polariser 
was rotated through 45° from the zero position towards the right and left 
respectively. 


Table V. 

Region ®579/ifi. Temp.® 30*5®. Glucose =o*o25M* Tungstate ®o*0265Af. 
H90si®o’oog6M. HCi=o*o4iV. 


Nature of light ased- 


Ko X xoW, 

1 Ctrcnlarly poUrtaed. 

930 

2*89 

d-Circnlarly polarised. 

930 

211 
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Thus as before Ki. > Kn , the terms having the same meaning as 
before. 

Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide in 
Acid Medium with Vanadic Acid Sol as Photosensiiiscr. 

The reaction followed the zero-molecularlaw with respect to hydrogen 
peroxide and the velocity constant varied as the square root of the intensity 
of absorbed radiation. 


Table VI. 

A=366ft/A. Temp. = 27°. pn = 5*0. Sodium vanadate = o'oy^M, 
HaOg=o‘oi M. Acetic acid = 0 018M. Glucose = o’osAf. 


Unpolarised. [-Circniarly polarised. d-CircnIarly polarised. 


Uh» 

... 

1256 

307 

Kq X lo^t 

... 

517 

2*56 


307 

1-96 


From the above table, it is evident that Fq = Ft > F© , the terms 
having the usual significance. 


Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide at 
ptt 5*2 with Chromic Hydroxide Sofas Photosensitiser, 

The reaction was unimolecular with respect to hydrogen ])eroxide. 


Table VII. 

Region =579fift. Temp. =28°. Glucose =o*o25M. Hgi )2=o*oi57W. Chro- 
mic hydroxide=o'o2i05 M. 

Nature of light used. /•b«- /Cunimoi with respect to H|0|. 

/•Circularly polarised 229 3*5^***® ** 

d-Circularly polarised 229 3*5^ * * 

6 
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From the above table it is evident that Vl = Vv, the terms having the 
usual significance. 

Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide in 
presence of Molybdic Acid Sol as Photosensiiiser- 

After the induction period was over, the reaction was always zero-mole- 
cular. The velocity constant was directly proportional to the intensity of 
abhorbed radiation. 


Table VIII. 


A = ;^66fxfi. Teiiip. = 3i'*. Alcohol =4 *346211. HCl=:o‘o746Ar. Molylxiate = 


Itkh% 

K X 10'® 


Unpolarised 

l-Circularly polarised. 

d-Circularly polarised 

163s 

252 

252 

10-79 

i«76 

1*76 


From the alx)ve table it is evident that Vo = Fj ==Fd, the terms 
having the same significance as before. 

From Tables I-VI it is quite evident that under otherwise identical 
conditions 2-circularly polarised light is more efficient than d-circularly pol- 
arised light in bringing al>out photochemical oxidation with tungstic acid, 
chromic tungstate and vanadic acid sols as photosen sit isers, while in pre- 
sence of molylxlic acid sol and chromic hydroxide sol, light in the two sta- 
tes of circular polarisation is equally efficient. 


Chemical Laboratoky, 
Dacca University, 
Ramna, Dacca 


Received Julv 20, 1936 



photcx:hemical reaction with some inorganic 

COLLOIDS AS ACTIVE AGENTS UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIGHT IN VARIOUS STATES OF POLARISATION 
PART XIV. INFLUENCE OF CIRCULARLY POLARISED 
LIGHT ON PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTIONS WITH PRE- 
EXCITED COLLOIDS AS PHOTOSENSITISERS. 

By J. C. Ghosh and T. Banerjke. 

Section A. 

In the previous papers of this seiies, it was observed that the photo- 
chemical reactions, w hich we have studied, are characterised by a considerable 
induction period. The reacting systems immediately after mixing up Were 
exposed to radiations in a definite state of polarisation and the reaction 
velocities under the influence of the same radiation were determined after' the 
induction period was over. It w^as found that in the case of some photo-active sols 
the reaction velocities for the same intensities of /-circularly polarised radia- 
tions were greater than those wdth the corresponding d-circularly polarised 
light. In this section will be described the results of preliminary experi- 
ments which were carried out with sols which were exposed to and matured 
in light of a definite state of polarisation, before Ixjing mixed with the other 
constituents of the reacting system. It has already lieen shown that if a sol im- 
mediately after its preparation is allowed to mature by exposure to radiation 
for a sufficient length of time and then mixed w ith the other components of 
the reaction mixture, the induction period disapi^ears. Such a process we 
have termed the process of prc'cxciiation and such sols, we shall describe, as 
pre-exciled or prc-activaied sols. 

Photochemical Reduction of Tungstu Acid Sol by Glut osc (Ref. Part 
II ; this Journal, jg37* !>• 5 ^ 9 ) 

Table I. 


Tungstate =o*025A/. Glucose=io%. />,,~r24. Temp. = 29*5' . A = 36f)/y/i. 
(/(thickness of the reaction cell) = o*5C’in. Uh>,- Intensity of absoibed 
radiations in ergs/cni^/sec. y = Quantum efficiency. 



Sol preactivated 
in 

Reaction carried Ubt in which 

in the reaction was carried. 

Ko^io'\ 

7 . 

1 . 

Ordinary light from 
point sonree qnartz 
mercttry lamp 

C>rdinar> 

146 

riy 

I '29 

2 . 

Do 

(i-Circularly polarised 

113 

0*95 

13S 

3- 

Do 

I-Circnlarly „ 


0*95 

1-38 

4» 

i-Circularly polarised 

I-Circnlarly „ 

1*3 

0*95 


5* 

d-CifcuIarly „ 

d-Circularly „ 

1*3 

0*70 

I '01 
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Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Methylene Blue with Ferric 
Hydroxide Sol as Photosensitiser. (Ref. Part XII, p. 603) 


Table II. 

So 1 =o‘oio 7 M. Methylene blue =50 x Glucose=i%. pu =4*8. 

Temp.»a9®. 


Nature of light 

in which the 

/ftbt in which the 
reaction was 
carried out. 

Ko *10^*. 

•ol was pre-acti- 
vated. 

reaction was 
carried. 

Sunlight for 5 mins 

Ordinary 

2492 

3*48 

»• 

1-Circnlarly polarised 

682 

1*00 


d-Circularly polarised 

682 

0*99 


Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide in A ad 
medium with Tungstic Acid Sol as Photo-catalyst (Banerjee, /. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1937, li, 59). 


Table III- 

( I lucose = o'o2sM, Tungstate =o'o25M . HCl = o’o8N . Temp. = 30® . 

HjOa=o*oi5M. 


Sol pre-activated in 

Reaction carried in 

/sba • 

KuniiBoI ^ lO^« 

ia) LCircnlarly 
polarised 

Z-Circularly 

polaiised 

480 

4*49 

(6) d-Cimlarh 
polarised 

d-Circularly 

polarised 

480 

338 

(c) Ordinary light 

d-Circnlarly 

polarised 

68 


Do 

1-Circularl> 

polarised 

58 

1*58 



photochemical reaction with inorganic colloids C 19 

Photochemical Oxidation of Glucose by Hydrogen Peroxide tn Acid 
medium with Vanadic Acid Sol as Photo-catalyst (Banerjee, loc. cit.). 

Table IV. 

Glucose=o‘05Ai. Vanadate =0'033M. Acetic acid=o'oi8 M. HaOa=o’oiM. 


pn =5’0- 

A =36611/1. 

Temp. =27°. 


Sol pre-excited in 

Reaction carried in 

/ftbi in which the 
reaction was 
carried out. 

Ko X lO^*. 

Ordinary light 

1-Circularly 

polarised 

536 

3-53 

II 

d-Circularly 

polarised 

•» 

3-45 

1-Circularly 

polarised 

1-Circnlarly 

polarised 

i» 

3*39 

d-Circularly 

polarised 

d-Circularly 

polarised 


2*37 


Tables (I— IV) show that 1-circularly polarised light is under otherwise 
identical conditions, more efficient than d-circularly polarised light, only 
when light in which the sol is pre-excited and light in which the reaction 
is carried out is in the same state of circular polarisation. 


Section B. 

Summary of the results on differences in velocities of many photo- 
chemical reactions which were observed with the same intensities of light 
in the two opposite stales of circular polarisation, are niven in Tables Va, 
Vb Vc, VI and VII. V> and Ki. represent the velocity constants in / and d- 
circular'ly polarised light respectively, h , and h being the corresponding 
intensities of absorbed radiation. It should be noted that in these cases, 
illumination during the long induction period was effected by the same 
polarised Vv»ani which was responsible for the later photochemical action. 

In Table VII, V<n. represents velocity constant in /-circularly polarised 
light with sol pre-excited in ordinary light, Vc, that in d-circularly polarised 
light with sol pre-activated in /-circularly polarised light, Vu., that in /- 
circularly polarised light with sol pre-excited in /-circularly polarised light, 
Voo, that in d-circularly polarised light with sol pre-excited in d-circularly 
pokrised light. U, U, lu. and /»„ being the corresponding intensities 
of absorbed radiation. 
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Table Va- 

General observation — F l > Fn . 

The velocity of reaction varies directly as the intensity of absorbed 
radiation and was calculated after the induction period was over. 


(l) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(s) 

Serial 

No. 

Ref. to part 
of this 
series. 

Comp, of re- 
action 
mixture. 

F. Ih . 

F./J„. 

I. 

n 

Tungstic acid 
+ HCHO 

i'39^x 10-'“ 

237 

0-95x10“** 

237 




5-86x10-“ 

4*00 xio~” 

2. 

II 

Tungstic acid 
+ glucose 

o'yox 10““ 

0*40x10“*^® 



237 

237 




2*95X10“’^' 

1-69x10“’ 

3 - 

II 

Tungstic acid 
+ Laevulose 

o’6i X 10*“^** 

180 

^4000 0“’* 
180 




3-39x10-“ 

2-22 X 10“’* 

4 - 

11 

Tungstic acid 
+ lactic acid 

i ’87 X 10"“ 

195 

1-28x10“’® 

195 

5 - 

II 

Tungstic acid 
+ mandelic 
acid 

9’5Q ^ lo'*’’’ 

l’22 X lo""*® 

328 

6 56 X lo"’’ 

0-87 X 10“’® 

328 

h 

11 

Tungstic acid 
+ leucine 

3*71 X 10“’^'’ 

o’ 79 X lo""*® 

2*65 X 10*“ 

0*67 X 



385 ^ 

385 

r. 

ir 

Tungstic acid 
+ Na-hypopHos- 
phite 

2-05 X 10-“ 

1-54x10-“ 

192 

1-74X I0““ 

1-34x10“’® 

19a 
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Table Va {contd.). 


(l) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

X 

Tungstic acid 
+ K-indigo-tetrasul- 
phonate + glucose 

0*302 X 10*^ 
1030 

0*197 X 10^^ 
1030 



2*93 X 10*"“ 

I '91 X 10"” 

XII 

Ferric hydroxide 
sol + methylene 
blue + glucose 

i‘o2Xao“'* 

0*93 X 10 ”“-^ 


‘682 

682 



1*49X10”“ 

i' 36 xio"“ 

1 c). (Banerjee, 
loc. cii.) 

Chromic tung- 
state + glucose + 
H2O3 (with A/4 
plate) 

3 ‘ 32 ;X 10 "*“ 
IXOO 

2’56x 10“'® 
1100 



3*02 X Io;“ 

2*33X10”“ 


Do 

(with Fresnel 
Rhomb) 

a’Sqx io”“ 

2*11 X I0"~“ 


93 ‘> 

3J1 xio^” 

93^ 

2*27X10”“ 


Table Vb. 



(General observation 

. 


The velocity of reaction varies as the square root of 
and was recorded after the induction period was over. 

absorbed radiation 

Serial Ref- to Part of Comp, of the 

No. this series reaction mixture. 

V, Ih . 

Fd Ih- 

(1) (2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

I. IX 

Tungstic acidf+ 
alcohol + iodine 


i*05X io”“ 
V310 



7’7i X 10“'* 

5*96x10:” 

2. IX 

Tungstic acid + 
glucose + iodine 

a’osxio"*® 

■*'570 

1*74x10:” 

v'570 



8*59 X 10“** 

7*89x10"“ 
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Table Vb (contd.). 

w (3) (5) 

3. Banerjee Tungstic acid + 

Hoc, cit.) glupose + H202 

^728 


(4) 

4*21 10 “"° 
-^728 


4 * 


5. 


6 . 


7 - 


8 . 


9 - 


10. 


Tungstic acid 
+ fonnaldehyde 
+ H2O2 


Tungstic acid 
+ laevulose 

+ H ,03 


Tungstic acid + 
glucose HaOa 

(in presence of 
FeCl,. 6HaO) 

Tungstic acid 
•+* glucose + 
H,Oa 

(in presence of 

FeS 04 . 7 HaO) 

Ttmgstic acid + 
glucose + HaOa 


(in presence of 
CUSO4, 7HaO) 

Chromic tungstate 
+ glucose + HjOa 
at 366/1/1 


Vanadic acid sol 
(from acetic acid) 
+ glucose + HjO, 



ss 

2*11 XIO”* 

I '56x10** 

0*79 X 10*® 

^158 

o’6i X io“* 
^158 

6*29 X 10"^ 

4*85 X 10“' 

2*23 X 10*“® 
^^241 

I '98 X 10"' 
V241 


cs 

1*44 X 10 "* 

1*28 X I0“® 

4*88 X 10"® 
^^360 

3*91 ^ I0“® 

^360 

2*57x10“® 

3’o6xio“'* 

7*06 X io“® 

552 X I0“‘ 

^600 

v' 600 

2*88 X io“® 

2 ’ 25 X I 0 ~* 

7*13 lO"** 

'^600 

5 75 X 10"' 
■v^6oo 

2*91 X I0“®, 

2*35 X io“* 

I ’69 X 10”® 

i'i6x 10“' 

22Q 

^ 229 

I' 4 IXI 0 "* 

7*68 X 10“^ 

2‘56xio"'* 

v'307 

1*96 X 10“*® 
^307 

I ’46X10““ 

j'l2X JO***” 
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Table Vc. 

Observation — P l > Vo • 

The velocity constant is neither proportional to the intensity of absorb* 
ed radiation nor to the square root of ab^rbed radiation. 


Serial 

No. 

Ref. to Part 
of this scries. 

Comp, of the reac- 
tion mixture. 

V,. Ih . 

I'l //» . 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

{5) 

I 

IV 

Vanadic acid sol 
(from HC 1 ) + 
alcohol 

0*90 X io“’* 

0*58 X lO"*** 



560 

i*6i X io““ 

560 

SS 

1*04x10-'* 



TABtB VI. 



General observation 

-Pi =Ko, 


The velocity 
absorbed. 

of reaction is proportional to intensity of radiation 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

is) 

I IV 

Molybdic acid 
•fHCHO 

0*067 X 10 “* 

0*066 X 10** 


76*8 

76*8 



8*72 X 10“" 

a 

S’SQ X lo”'* 

2 IV 

Molybdic acid 
-♦-glucose 

0*052 X 10“* 

O'OSI X lo”’ 


76*8 , 

76*8 



6*70 X 10“*’ 

6*64 X lo”** 

r 3 IV 

Molybdic acid 
-f alcohol 

o*oi8 X lo”* 

0*017 XIO'* 


109*8 

109*8 
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Table VI (contd.). 


(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

4 

IV 

Molybdic acid 
+ leucine 

o’liSx 10"® 

0*116 X lo“* 



433 

433 




273 X 10*’' 

2*68 X 10“"^* 

5 

VII 

Uranic acid 
sol + sodium 
tartrate 

o'i57Xio"* 

0*165 X lo”* 



300 

300 




5-23 X 10"’" 


6 

XI 

Uranic acid 
sol + glucose 
•f methylene blue 

0-350 X I0~^° 

0*^50 X 010" 



220 

220 

mm 




1-59 X 10”” 

1 •59x10*“ 

7 

Banerjce Chromic hydro- 
(loc. cit.) xidei- glucose 
+ HaOa 

3-65 Xio"’ 

229 

229 




r 59 X 10“’ 

1-55 Xio’^ 

8 

•> 

Molybdic acid sol 
+ ethyl alcohol 
-»-HgOg 

1-76 X 10"'" 

252*4 

1*76 X 10"^” 

252*4 




o‘6g X 10"’* 

0*69 X 10“** 



Table 

VII. 


Serial 

No. 

Ref. to 
Part of 
this series. 

Comp, of Foi»//oi> 
reaction 
mixture. 

I' 01 / Iw • 1 l»> 

)// di >. In/ fu.. 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

(3) (4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) (7) 

X. 

II 

0 - 95 «,o- 

0*05; X 10" ‘® 0*70 X o*Q 5 ^ 10“’ 



-♦“glucose 

113 

113 “3 


0*84 xio"*’ o'84X io"'*.o' 62 X 10"*’ o'S^xio”’* 
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(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


Table VII [contd,), 

(4) (5) 


( 6 ) 


XII P'erric . ^ -i* . w - 

hydroxide roox^ 

-HMe-blue 
+ glucose 


(7) 


0145 X io“‘^ 0147 ^ 10** 


3. Banerjee 
(loc. cit.) 


Tungstic j.g5xio 1-56 xio ~* .v.^8 x io~'‘ 4- 49X10“* 

+ glucose '^58 '^480 ’^480 

■fHaOi = = - = 

O-206XIo“* 0-2o6Xio“‘ 0-154X10“* 0-204X10"* 


Vanadic 

aeid 3 45 Xio _ 
+ alcohol 526 
+ H.2O2 

r»*T c y Tn”*® r 


■ VS3X io-*° 2J37 ^ioJ; 


7 


526 


526 


3~3 9 X io~‘* 

'^^5^26 


A few important conclusions may be drawn as a result of these inves- 
tigatious on the photochemical activity of sols. 

The following sols did not exhibit any circular dichroism when they 
w ere exposed to d- or /-circularly polarised radiations which they are capable 
of absorbing during the process of aggregation of constituent molecules and 
ions, to form micelles : — 

Molybdic acid, uranic acid and chromic hydroxide. Exposure of 
photo-active systems containing these sols to d- or /-circularly polarised 
light of the same intensity, gave velocity constants of chemical reactions 
w’hich are always the same. 

Sols of tungstic acid, chromic tungstate and vanadic acid behave 
differently. They do not exhibit circular dichroism when during aggregate 
formation they arc subjected to unpolarised radiation which they can 
absorb ; but when they are exposed to d- or /-circularly polarised light during 
aggregate formation, they show pronounced circular dichroism. These are 
also the sols, w'hich under certain conditions show differential velocities for 
the same intensity of opjxisilely circularly polarised radiation, w hen they 
form part of a i>hotO“active system. The photosensitive micelles may be 
formed in (a) the reaction mixture containing the sol forming constituents 
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by absorption of radiation during the long period of induction, or in (6) the 
pure sol by long exposure to similar radiations. The pre-activated sol 
formed in the latter case, does not show any induction period when they 
form part of a reacting photochemical system. If during the induction 
period or the process of pre-activation, the system is exposed to unpolarised 
radiations, and then for chemical reaction, it is exposed to d- or circularly 
polarised light, no differential velocity of reaction is observed. But if the 
system is exposed to d- or I- circularly polarised light during the i)eriod of 
induction or pre-activation, and then the reaction is carried in the same 
circularly polarised light, it is observed that the velocities are greater for 
i-circularly polarised light than for d-circularly polarised light. The sol 
systems which show this differential effect are known to contain particles 
which are microcrystalline in structure. It is probable, that circularly 
polarised light exercises a directive influence during the process of formation 
of these inicrocrystaline photo-active aggregates, and develops an anisotropic 
lattice structure. This anisotropy manifests itself as circular dichroism and 
as a differential velocity effect in photochemical reactions under the influence 
of circularly polarised radiations. When nonpolarised light is used for the 
development of photo-active aggregates, neither circular dichroism, nor its 
difierential velocity effect is observed, which indicates that the micro- 
crystalline patterns fonned under such conditions are isotropic. 


Cbcmicai Laboratory, 
Dacca University, 
Ramna, DAca. 


Received July 20, 1936. 



SYNTHESIS IN THE ALLOXAZINE. /SOALLOXAZINE 
(FLAVIN) AND LUMAZINE GROUPS. PART I. 
SYNTHESIS OF 6- OR 7.PHENYL AND 
6 :7.D1PHENYLLUMAZINES. 

Bv K. Ganafati. 

In counection with the investigations on the chemeotherapy of tubercu- 
losis, the author required a group of compounds which can stain the 
tubercle bacilli and also possess some specific properties so that their metallic 
salts can be used for intrapcritoneal injections. Compounds of the 
alloxazine (la) and isoalloxazine ( 16 ) groups, the ring structure of which 
has recently been shown by Kuhn, Karrer and others to he present in 
vitamin (lactoflavin), t)ossess most of the requisite properties (r/* Kuhn 
and Boulanger, Z. Chem., 1936. 241 , 233). A series of synthetic 

attempts have, therefore, been launched with a view to synthesise compounds 
of these groups, with suitable substituents in the benzene ring, which ore 
expected to possess some specific bactericidal effects. 

Attempts in introducing particular substituents c.g., 1 , (.)H, OR, 
SH, SR., etc-, in the benzene ring of alloxazine or uoalloxazine according 
to the current methods of Kuhn (Ber, 1934, 67 , 1459 and following papers; 
Kiihling, Ber,, 1891, 24 , 2363) or Karrer (Helv, Chim. Acta, 1934, 17 , 1516, 
and following papers) were attended with working difficulties, since 
either the requisite substituted diamines were not easily accessible or the 
corresponding of//ionitrohalogen compounds could not be employed. 
The synthesis of some derivatives of lumazine (II , Kuhn and Cook, Brr., 
‘1937, 70 , 761), with substituents in positions 6 or 7 or both, was next 
tfndertaken with a view (a) to test whether the phenyl- substituted 
compounds possess properties (physical and physiological) similar to the 
alloxazines and (6) to elucidate whether the particular properties of the 
alloxaziues are due only to the lumazine residue itself. 


N NH NH N 



N CO N CO 

(la) 


( 16 ) 
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N NH 

HCj^C 

HcfJc^N 

N CO 


or 


HC 


N NH 

/V ^CU 


NH 


N CO 


NH 


(II) 

Sachs and Meyerheim (Ber., 1908, 41 , 3965) condensed 3-methyl-4:5- 
diamiiiouracil and also l:3-diinethyl-4:5-dianiinouracil with diacetyl, pyruvic 
acid and mcsoxalic acid Abd obtained the corresponding lumazine derivatives. 
Very recently Kuhn and Cook (loc. cii.) have obtained the corresponding 
lumazine derivatives by condensing 4:5-diaminouracil sulphate with diacetyl- 
glyoxal (polymer), niethylglyoxal, /J-naphthoquinone and phenanthrene- 
quinone. Some more new compounds of the above type have now been 
prepared by condensing 4 : 5-diaminouracil sulphate with phenyl-substituted 
1 : 2-diketones. 

Phenylglyoxal hydrate (“Organic Synthesis ", XV, p. 67) was found 
to condense with 4: 5-diaminouracil sulphate to give 6- or -7-phcnylluniazine 
(III or IV), resembling alloxazine in its physical properties. The work on 
the condensation of various derivatives of phenylglyoxal wnth 4 : 5-diami- 
nouracil sulphate as also with 4:5-dianiinothiouracil is nearing completion 
and will shortly lie communicated. 



N 

CO 

N 

CO 

N CX) 


>/\/\ 

^\/ \ 

CH 


PhC C NH 

Ph'C C 1 NH 

1 1 

i 

1 

1 

1 II 1 

PhC C 

CO 

1 

1 

HC C CO 

\/\/ 

PhC ( 

:: CO 

/ 

N 

NH 

\ /\/ 

N NH 



N 

NH 

ail) 

(IV) 


(V) 


Heuzil condenses with 4:5-dianiinouracil sulphate furnishing 6:7- 
diphenylluniazine (V). 

The condensation of 4: 5-diaminouracil with a series of mono- and di- 
substituted benzils did not proceed smoothly; whereas 3:3'-diiodo,- 4:4'- 
diiodo-, 4:4'-<limcthoxy-, 3:3' -dimethoxy-, and 4-methoxy- benzils appear 
to yield only traces of products in unworkable yields and benzpiperil did not 
at all uiideigo condensation. In the case of the hydroxy benzils, besides bad 
yields, the working up of the products offered additional difficulties. 
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Piperil appears to yield the corresponding 6:7-di-(3:4>methylenediox3rp]Mn7l)- 
lumazine (VI) in bad yield. 

O 

/\ 

HtC C«H, N CO 

\/ \/\/ \ 

o C C NH 

O I I 

C C CO 
H,C C.Hs / \/ 

\/ N NH 

O 

(VI) 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to condense phenylKlyoxalakloxime, 
benzilmonoxime and piperil monoxiinc with 4-aminouracil to obtain the 
corresponding lumazines (III or IV), (V) and (VI). Though phenan* 
threnequinone condenses with 4:5- diaininouracil suli>hate to give the 
corresponding 9':io'-phenanthrolumazine in very good yield, all attempts to 
condense phenanthrenequinonemonoxime and 4-aminouracil under a variety 
of conditions ended in failure. 

This and the other allied instances clearly show that although the 
hydrogen atom in position 5 in 4-aminouracil is reactive, yet it does not react 
with the hydroxyl of the oxime gioup. 

The study of the condensation of 4:5-dianiinouracil with the various 
benzils indicates that the substituteuts in the benzene ring modify the 
reactivity of the carbonyl groups to a great extent. With a view to find out 
the individual influences of the various substituents, the condensations with 
several benzils are being tried It is quite interesting to note that all the 
benzils (excepting some 2:2'-disubstituted compounds) give the correspond- 
ing quinoxaline derivatives with o-phenylenediainine (though the dioximes 
are formed only with difflculty in some cases) which makes it evident that 
the ainim groups in 4:5-diaminouracil are not so reactive as those in o-phe- 
nylenediamine. It is a\s o significant that phenanthrenequinone condenses 
with 4:5-diaminouracil quite readily to yield the -lumazine in quantitative 
yields, whereas benzil doss not condense so readily and the yield is not 
so good. 

As a preliminary to the study of similar condensations with the 1:2- 
diketones of the terpene series camphorquinone has been condensed with 
4:5.dianiinouracil sulphate to yield a'.a'-caniphorolumazinc, which can be 
represented either by (VII) or (VIII), 
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Me 

I 

C N NH 

^H<CMe.l II 


'{a 

l\ 


/C\ /C\ /NH 
CH N CO 


(vn) 


Me 

I 

C 


N CO 

\C/\C/ \NH 


CH,/ I \C/ \C/ 

IT i 

HC,\ 1 /C\ /C\ /CO 
CH N NH 


(VIII) 


Experimental. 

4:yDiaininouracil Sulphate , — This compound was prepared according 
to the directions of Kuhn and Cook Hoc cit.) and also by the rapid method 
of Bogert and Davidson (/. /Iwcf. Cfiem. Soc., 1933, 66, 1667), While the 
former method directly gave a purer product, the latter method gave a 
better yield and is most suited for large scale preparations, since the conver- 
sion of cyanoacetylurea into 4-aininouracil according to the fir^t method 
could not be effected satisfactorily m quantities more than 4 or 5 g. at a 
time. 

6- or 7-P/if ny//umrinc.— In the preparation of phenylglyoxal hydrate, 
after refluxing acetophenone with selenium dioxide in alcohol for 3 hours, 
the solvent was removed first under ordinary and then under reduced 
pressure, and the resulting thick oil being freed from selenium by careful 
filtration or better by centrifuging, was dissolved in the minimum quantity 
of boiling water and filtered. On cooling the filtrate, phenylgyoxal hydrate 
separated in a crystalline form. 

A mixture of phenylglyoxal hydrate (o-6 g), 4:5-diaminouracil 
sulphate (10 g.), glacial acetic acid (25 c.c.) and water (175 c.c.) 
was gently refluxed fori ;4o minutes when the condensation product 
separated from the clear Solution. After cooling, it was filtered (yield, 
0*5 g.) and recrystallised from dilute alcohol when it was obtained as 
glistening red needles not melting up to 330®. (Found: N,22‘96. CiaHaO,N4 
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requires N, 28*33 percent). Sonic more of the product could be obtained 
from the mother liquors on concentration. A dilute alkaline solution 
of this luinazine shows a f^rcen fluorescence. 

The dimethyl derivative of the above luinazine was prepared as follows : 
To the finely powdered luinazine (0*3 was added an ice-cold ethereal 
solution (40 c.c ) of diazoinethane obtained from 1*5 of nitrosoincthylurea 
and the mixture allowed to stand for about 20 hours, first few hours 
being in ice-cold water and then at the room temperature. The ether was 
removed by distillation and the resulting product crystallised from formic 
acid. After three crystallisations the methyl derivative was obtained as 
yellow needles or prisms, m.p. 278''. (Found: N, 21*20. Ci*Hi208N4 
requires N, 20*89 per cent). 

6 : y-DiphenyIbcnzil . — When a mixture of benzil and 4:5-diaminouracil 
sulphate was refluxed in glacial acetic acid for 1 hour, the yield of the 
luinazine was not found to be good. By prolonging the heating for 5-8 
hours, the yield was improved and it was considcrabl}" improved by the 
addition of a little boric acid (Kuhn). The following condition has been 
found to be the best : 

A mixture of benzil (0*5 g.), 4:s-diaminouracil sulphate (0*5 g.), water 
(100 c.c.) and glacial acetic acid (50 c.c.) with a little boric acid was 
refluxed for 5 hours and on cooling the solution a mixture of some un« 
changed benzil and 6:7-diphenyllumazine separated, which was collected. 
The former can he freed from the condensation product either by washing 
the mixture thoroughly with carbon tetrachloride 01 by shaking it with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, filtering and acidifying the filtrate (yield, 0*38 g.). 
On recrystallisation from dilute acetic acid, it w’as obtained as colourless shin- 
ing crystals, m.p. 310-315° depending ui)on the rate of heating. (Found : N, 
17*45. CjkH| 4()2N4 requires 17*72 per cent). It dissolves in dilute 
sodium hydroxide forming a light yellow solution which shows a green 
fluorescence. 

Pipiril — Piperonyloin was prepared by Perkin (J. Chem. Soc., iSgit 
69 , 164) and in trying to oxidise it to piperil by nitiic acid he could not 
obtain piperil. Biltz and Wienands {Annalerit 1899, 808 , ii), however, 
oxidised it by boiling it in an alkaline solution. This method was not 
found to be satisfactory in working with large quantities. The following 
method gave a good yield. 

A mixture of piperonal (30 g.), ethyl alcohol (80 c.c.), water (20 c.c.) 
and sodium cyanide (8 g ) was refluxed on the steam-bath for ij hours, 
a further quantity of sodium cyanide (5 g ) added and the mixture refluxed 
for ij hours more. It was allowed to stand at the room temperature till the 

8 
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liquid at the bottom completely solidified. The filtered product was carefully 
washed with dilute caustic soda and sodium bisulphite solution and finally 
with water and dried, yield 27 g. A mixture of finely powdered copper 
sulphate (42 g.), pyridine (40 c.c ) and w'ater (i6c.c.) was heated on 
the steam-bath with shaking and to the clear solution, piper- 
onyloin ^25 g ) was added and heating continued wdth good shaking 
for 24-3 hours. After cooling, the solution was diluted, filtered and the 
pifieril, thoroughly washed free from the copper salt, was obtaincid as fine 
yellow prisms. Since it is somewhat sparingly soluble in alcohol, it can 
also be purified by boiling it with a little alcohol twice and filtering. The 
product thus obtained melted at 170-71®. 

Action of Piperil on 4:S‘Diaminouracil Sulphate , — The condensation 
of piperil with diaminouracil sulphate was tried by boiling equimolecular 
quantities of the components in a solution of (i) glacial acetic acid for 
2-12 hours, and also in the presence of boric acid and (ti) dimethylaniline. 
By working up in the usual way, a small quantity of a yellow product was 
obtained, \vhich showed fluorescences in alkaline solution. It crystallised 
from a large volume of boiling water, not melting up to 330®. (Found : N, 
13*72. CfioHiaOoN^ requires N. 13*35 per cent). 

2': -Camphor olumazine. — A solution of camphorquinone (0*8 g.) and 
diaminouracil sulphate (r I g.) in w'ater (125 c.c) and glacial acetic acid 
(50 c.c.) w'as heated under reflux for about i hour. Since nothing separated 
on cooling the solution was concentrated to a small volume, diluted a 
little with w^ater and after standing, the separated crystalline product w as 
filtered oil. The product was treated with dilute sodium hydroxide and 
on acidifying the filtrate, the lumazine separated in a crystalline form. 
It was collected by filtiation and crystallised from dilute acetic acid as 
yellow prisms, not melting up to 320® (Found : N, 19-96. Ci 4H1 GO2N4 
requires N, 20*58 per cent). It shows fluorescence in dilute alkaline 
solutiout 

fhe author has great pleasure in thanking Dr. P. C. Guha 
for his keen interest in the progress of this work. He also thanks the 
authorities of the Lady Tata Memorial Trust for the award of a scholarship 
which enabled him to undertake this investigation. 
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OXIDATION OF HYDROCARBONS IN THE VAPOUR PHASE. 
PART 1. AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS. 

By J. K. Chdwdhury and M. A. Sah(K)R 

lu this laboratory, toluene was oxidised in the vapour phase in the 
presence of certain vanadium and nickel catalysts when satisfactory yields 
of benzoic acid and benzaldehyde were obtained (J. Indian Chem,Soc., 1931# 
li, 185). This work has now been extended further to aromatic hydrocar- 
bons with condensed rings such as naphthalene and phenanthrene. The 
oxidation was carried out in an electrically heated glass tube with primary 
and secondary air as described in the above paper. The products of conibufi- 
tion were collected in successive water-cooled receivers which were further 
cooled with ice in the case of highly volatile products. 

The following catalysts were used and their preparation is described 
below : — 

(/) Vanadium peutoxide, prepared by heating ammonium metavana- 
date, the oxide being fused and obtained in granular form by crushing and 
sieving. 

(a) Tin vanadatc» obtained by slowly adding a dilute solution of 
stannic chloride to a solution of sodium metavanadate with constant 
mechanical stirring. A small quantity of asbestos emulsion was added 
to the vanadium solution when au asbestos support was desired. 

(tit) Manganese vanadate was prepared in a similar manner, manganese 
chloride being used in place of stannic chloride. Puniice was often 
used as a sui)port and was incorporated in the same way as asbestos. 

(h) ISIixed tin and vanadium oxides were obtained by fusing a 
mixture of the oxides in molecular proportion and crushing and sieving the 
mass thus obtained. 

(v) Mixed nickel aud alitininiuiii oxides were obtained l^y impregna- 
ting a mixture of saw dust and uiuiniiiium oxide with a solutmn of mckel 
nitrate aud the mass was carbonised at 8 .k>“ in hydrogen atmosphere. 
The product was maintained at a dull red heat in air until all the carbon 
was burnt off. 

The activity of the above catalysts with special reference to the yield 
of phthalic anhydride from naphthalene and phenanthrene was studied. 
Variations in the yield of phthalic anhydride were often noticed though the 
catalyst and the conditions of the different enperinients were not 
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varied. This was overcome by avoiding any disturbance of the catalyst bed 
between successive experiments conducted vrith the same catalyst. 

Oxidation of Naphthalene , — Unlike toluene, naphthalene did not yield 
any aldehyde on oxidation, the main products being phthalic and maleic 
anhydrides accompanied by small amounts of i :4-naphthaquinone and 
traces of benzoic acid and naphthol while carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide were the gaseous products. Phthalic and maleic anhydrides were 
separated by washing with cold water and were estimated by titration . 

The first series of experiiiients were conducted with a view to determine 
the optimum (piantity of air and the rate of its flow. It was found that 
excess of air fovoured the yield of phthalic acid. As large quantities of 
heat were evolved in the reaction, the excess of air served to diffuse the 
heat and i>re vented abnormal rise of temperature. Variations in the pro- 
portion of primary and secondary air did not greatly influence the yield so 
long as the total volume of air was in sufficient excess. Using the same 
catalyst, the quantity and proportion of primary and secondary air and the 
rate of its flow, temperature of the catalyst bed and of the carburettor, the 
size of the catalyst particles and the catalyst space were varied. Of the 
different crtalysts, mixed oxides of tin and vanadium (in molecular propor- 
tion) and tin vanadate supported asbestos were found to have the greatest 
activity. Thus a yield of 6i-2%phthalic anhydride (calculated on the 
amount of naphthalene used) was obtained with mixed oxides of tin and 
vanadium (unsupported) as catalyst under the following conditions: 


Diameter of catalyst tube (glass), 
Catalyst space 
Air ratio 
'rime of contact 
Carburettoi temperature 
'leinp. of catalyst bed 
Naphthalene attacked 
Yield of phthalic anhydride 


... 1.5 cm. 

... 6.3 cc. 

3 times t>f the theoretical. 
... (••32 sec. 

.. 172 

290' 

59 % 

... 90%. 


As lower furnace temperatures, the product became yellow on account 
of a higher yield of naphlhaquinoiic w hile with a longer time of contact 
(5 sec.) and at the same temperature a higher yield of maleic acid (8*2%) 
w^as obtained. Witli a shorter time of contact, the yield of phthalic anhydride 
was better but a large amount of naphthalene escaped unoxidised Thus 
under the conditions noted above, only 59% of the naphthalene used w^as 
attacked and hence the actual yield of phthalic anhydride obtained was 90% 
of the theoretical yield. When tin vanadate (unsupported) was used as 
the catalyst* the maximum yield of phthalic anhydride obtained was 51*2% 
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c&lculatcd on* the naphthalene used hut when the same catalyi^t was inounled 
on asbestos, the yield increased to 6o%. 

Using manganese vanadate supported on iiuinice as the catalyst and 
varying the ditTcrenl conditions, a maxiniuni yield of only 30% 
of phthalic anhydride and 12% of maleic anhydride could lie obtained. 
Apparently manganese vanadate is more ilrastic in its action and 
oxidises phthalic anhydride furlhei to maleic anhydride and carbon 
dioxide. 

It may be observed that the catalysts, mixed oxide of tin and vanadium 
and tin vanadate- asbestos, were used in 15-20 consecutive runs without 
any appreciable loss of efficiency. The liest yields were obtained in the 3rd 
to the loth run. 

Oxidation of Phenantliicne . — The principal product phthalic anhydride, 
obtained in the catalytic oxidation of phenanthrene, was contaminated with 
traces of maleic anhydride, nai>hthalic anhydride, iiuinonc and phenan- 
throb Unlike liquid phase oxidation which attacks the middle ring and 
gives diphenic acid, it is the side ring which is succeptible to gaseous phase 
oxidation. i.-q-Phenanthaquinone was identified by colour reactions, t.r., 
(t)with concentrated sulphuric acid green colour was obtained and (ii) with 
Lanbaheimer colour test which consists in treating acetic acid solution 
of the quinone with toluene containing thiotoluene. With sulphuric acid 
bluish green colour is obtained, when shaken w'ith ether, red-violet colour 
is obtained. 

The carburettor temperature was maintained at a higher level and 
the arm of the carburettoi and the exposed portion of the reaction tube were 
heated by means of nichrom wire to about 35(»' to prevent any deposi- 
tion of phenanthrene. Tsing the tin vaiiadate-asl)estos as the catalyst, 
a maximum yield of 2 j ' 35*0 phthalic anhydride was obtained under the 
following conditions. 

Diatii. «>f the reaction tube, i'5 cm. Time of contact, 0*35 sec. 

Catalyst space, 12s cc Carburettor temp , k/j* 

Air ratio, 3i tinus of the theoieticaJ ('ntal>st temp ^20*. 

Lower temperatures and shorter time of contact favoured the formation 
of quinones w^hich turned the product yellow*. At higher temperatures, 
colourless products free from quinones were obtained. As in the rase of 
naphthalene, a large excess of air was necessary to diffuse the heat of the 
reaction and prevent abnormal rise of temperature. On account of a large 
number of rings to be opened up, the yield of phthalic anhydride is naturally 
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less than in the case of naphthalene and a large atnount of the hydro- 
carbon is completely burnt off to carbon dioxide. By careful fractional 
crystallisation of the oxidation products, a beautiful orthorhombic crystal- 
line substance was obtained which from its acid character, m.p. 175® and 
molecular weight 195*2 (cryoscopic method) was identified as naphthalic 
anhydride. It was evidently formed by the opening up of the side ring of 
phenanthrene nucleus. 

Mechanism of Oxidation . — The formation of the various intermediate 
products, t.e., traces of naphthol, 1.4-naphthaquinone, phthalic anhydride, 
benzoic acid and maleic anhydride and carbon dioxide formed in the 
oxidation of naphthalene may be explained by the following 
scheme of reactions with the help of the hydroxylation theory of 
Bone : 


n 


ii^ 


CO 


CO 


CH.COv 

HI > 

CH.CO^ 


t 


OH 

y\/\ 


V\/ 


CflHsCOOH 


A 


OH 


OH 


CO 



/ 

CO 




/HOOCC'COOHN 

Vhoocccooh/ 


COOHCOOH 


CO,, + CO 


It may be observed that only /)-quinone (i 4) was identified and no 
other quinonc could be detected. It is, therefore, assumed that at 
high temperatures, hydrogen atoms in paia position are preferentially 
byikoxylated. 

Before the rupture of the naphthalene nucleus took place only 
naphthaquinone and minute traces of naphthol were the products that 
could be detected, the dihydroxy naphthols w ere extremely susceptible to 
oxidation and hence their presence could not be detected. No benzene or 
benzoquinone were found which seems to indicate that phthalic anbydri'^e 
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is directly oxidised to maleic aubydride by the rupture of the benzene 
nucleus followed by partial decarboxylation and that the oxidation does not 
proceed through benzene and benzoquinone. 

In the case of phenanthrene the course of the oxidation may be represeo* 
ted by the following scheme ; — 



HC-COv 

II >() -> HOOC’COOH 
HC-CO^ 


CO2+CO 


Before the rupture of the phenanthrene nucleus takes place, phenanthra- 
quinone is obtained by the oxidation of the side ring. This assumption 
is justified by the fact that ijo diphcnic acid could be detected while 
naphthalic anhydride was isolated and identified. This may also be explained 
by the preferential formation of fj-quinones which is possible only with the 
side ring. It may be pointed out that the simultaneous oxidation of the 
two side rings would yield benzene-tetracarboxylic acid whose presence 
could not, however, be confirmed. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that once the oxidation begins in a side ring, it travels to the adjoining 
rings and ruptures them successively before phthalic anhydride is formed. 


Chemical, Laboratory, 
Dacca University. 
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OXIDATION OF HYDROCARBONS IN THE VAPOUR PHASE. 
PART II. HYDROAROMATIC HYDROCARBONS. 

By J. K. Chowdhury and M. A. Saboor. 

Though hydroaromatic hydrocarbons form an important link between 
aromatic and aliphatic series, their oxidation does not appear to have 
received much attention. Jorden {/. Chem, Met, Soc . S. Africa, 
1932, 82 , 248) reported the formation of small amounts of acraldehyde 
in the vapour phase oxidation of cyclohexane, using manganese vanadate 
as the catalyst while Yokoyama (Bull, Chem. Soc Japan, 1933, 
8 , 71) obtained various aliphatic dicarboxylic acids by electrochemical 
oxidation of cyclohexane at low temperature. Tetrahydronaphthalene 
was oxidised in the vapour phase by Maxted (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1928, 
47) and by Green (ibid., 1932, 159T) who obtained good yields of phthalic 
anhydride and found traces of naphthalene in the oxidation product. 

The arrangement described in Part I was used in the oxidation of these 
hydrocarbons. When the hydrocarbons or their oxidation products were 
very volatile, the carburettor temperature and the rate of air-flow had to be 
carefully regulated and the products were cooled with ice-water in two 
successive coolers and the receiver was covered with wire gauze to avoid 
any risk from explosion. The uncondensed gases were led through water 
in succession washers to ensure complete absorption. 

Oxidation of cyeloHexane . — The temperature of the catalyst bed was 
not raised much above 400"* on account of the danger of ignition. The 
condensate was at first light yellow in colour but became cherry red on 
exposure to air and light, and had an acrolein-like penetrating odour. 
It responded to tests for aldehydes, acids, unsaturates and peroxides. 
Amongst aldehydes, acrolein and acetaldehyde and amongst acids, acetic 
and pyruvic acids were indentified. It may be noted that formic acid, 
formaldehyde, cyc/ohexanol and cyclohexane could not be detected The 
gaseous products of oxidation contained large amounts of carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide. No hydrogen or hydrocarbon was found. 

The individual substances in the oxidation product were identified as 
follows : 

(0 Acetaldehyde . — The liquid condensate was distilled and the presence 
of acetaldehyde in the distillate was confirmed by (a) iodoform test, (b) 
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Nesder s solution and, (c) colour test with sodium nitroprusside and piperi- 
dine in alkaline solution. 

(tt) Acrolein was detected as a volatile substance having unsaturation 
and reducing properties and irritating the eyes. 

(Hi) Acetic acid, — ^The distillate was neutralised with sodium bi- 
carbonate, decolourised with a little animal charcoal and the presence of 
acetic acid was confirmed by the cacodyl oxide test. 

(iv) Pyruvic acid, — ^The presence of this acid was unexpected as it 
escaped the notice of other workers. Its presence in the sodium salts was 
established by the following tests: (a) iodoform test, (h) reduction of 
ammoniacal silver nitrate, (c) oxidation by potassium permanganate (d) 
colour test with ^-naphthol-sulphuric acid, (e) colour test with phloiio- 
glucinol-hydrochloric acid and if) evolution of COg by the action of 
hydrogen peroxide. 

iv) Peroxides, — ^Th'e presence of peroxides was suspected from a small 
explosion in the receiver and was indicated by the evolution of iodine from 
potassium iodide. 

The aldehydes were quantitatively estimated by means of sodium 
bisulphite and are expressed in terms of equivalent iodine, acids by tilM* 
tion in terms of succinic acid and peroxides from tfie amount of iodine 
evolved and are expressed in terms of equivalent oxygen. 

When tin vanadate was used as the catalyst, the oxidation began at 
about 200® but at too high a temperature, L e., above 400® it tended to 
bum, sometimes with a flame and formed large quantities of carbon dioxide 
and monoxide, the ultimate products of oxidation. Even at modetite 
temperature only small amounts of intermediate compounds were obtainedi 
a large portion being completely burnt off. If eyclobmene be pesisd 
through the reaction tube, either empty or filled with pumice only, |||0 
intermediate produfit was obtained m sq>preciable yield, but tiieinteq^M* 
tion of tin vanadate improved^ the 3rield of intermediate products end 
lowered the temperature of reaction. Careful regulation of tempifatisie 
andintmteeden of large fnantities of air wen fcMind tohavegrea^ infill- 
enoe on tliie nature and yield of the hitemiediate products* The curves t$ 
n, and in (Pig. i) will *ow bow the yield of acids increased with the 
inoresse in air supply* the maximum yield being 4% acids (calculated ai 
succinic acid) at a temperatuie of 310®. Excess of air disseminated the 
heat of reactian and thus improved the yield of acids. The higher rate 
of fiow of air also shortened the time of contact and thus prevented 
cosnplete oxidation. It was found that moderate temperatures { 25 o®- 340 *) 
favoured the formatiou of acids aud peroxides^ while higher temperatures 

9 
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(3So“*4ao'’) favoured the formation of aldehydes and unsaturates, the 
carburettor temperature remaining constant at 25*. This may be due to 
(i) decomposition of the peroxides at a higher temperature producing aide, 
hydes and (a) preferential combustion of hydrogen in comparison to carbon 
of the hydrocarbons, thus producing unsaturates. 

The peroxide content of the product remained unchanged for about 
24 hours but slowly changed on prolonged standing with increase of alde- 
hydes. while the acids remained practically unchanged. The figures 
’in Table I indicate changes in the composition of three separate samples on 
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allowing them to stand in air for three weeks. The increase in aldehyde 
content may be explained by the decomposition of peroxides of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Table I. 

Sample I. Sample II. Sample 111 . 



Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

FinaL 

Acids 

(>•0803 

0-0875 

0*3250 

0*3259 

o*2oo6 

0*2019 

Aldehydes 

0*4666 

*>‘ 545 b 

0 2857 

()*29(>3 

0-3220 


Peroxides 

o*o866 

u -0394 

0*0930 

0*0462 

0*077^ 



Oxidation of Decahydronaphthalene^ 

The decalin used in these investigations was purified by distillation 
before use. The general arrangement was the same as m the previous cases 
and tin vanadate supported on asbestos was mostly used as the catalyst. As 
in the previous cases, a large excess of air was necessary to dissipate the 
heat of reaction. The following substances were found in the product of 
oxidation : phthalic anhydride, maleic anhydride, succinic acid, naphtha- 
quinone, formaldehyde, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 

In order to obtain the maximum yield, various conditions such as 
quantity of air used, the rate of flow, temperature, etc. were varied and a 
maximum yield of 37*48% phthalic acid was obtained under the following 
conditions : 


Diam. of the reaction tube, 1*5 cm. Time of contact, 0-32 see. 

Catalyst apace, xa c.c. Catalyst temp., 320*. 

Air ratio, 3 times of the theoretical Carburettor temp., 6 o\ 

Thus it will be seen that under approximately the same conditions but 
with varying temperatures, the maximum yield of phthalic acid obtained from 
naphthalene, phenanthrene and decalin are 6o-oi%, 22*35% and 37*48% 
respectively, the yield being intermediate in the case of decalin. This is to 
be expected not only from the molecular structure of the three hydrocarbons 
in relation to phthalic acid but also from their heat of reaction which along 
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with the high temperature necessary in case of phenanthrene makes the 
control of the process very difficult. 

Mechanism of Oxidation . — The oxidation of these hydrocarbons appeats 
to follow a somewhat different course from the oxidation of aromatic 
hydrocarbons. The intermediate products obtained from cyclohexane are 
unsaturates, peroxides, acraldehyde, pyruvic acid, acetaldehyde and acetic 
acid while any cyclic alcohol or ketone or formaldehyde could not be 
identified. This may be represented by the following scheme : — 






H2 

O— O 

H, 


O— Hk 


I 

:--o 


CHOCH 



(cooh-ch8Cooh)-k:Hs-cooh 

CH3-C0-CH0->CH3-C0-C00H 


->CH8-CH0 


As benzene and its usual oxidation products could not be found, it is 
assumed that the oxidation does not appreciably proceed through benzene 
and maleic acid. 

In the case ot decalin, the following products were idtUitffied 
phthalic acid, maleic acid, succinic acid, benzoic acid (traces), 1 :4-naphtlm- 
quinonc and formaldehyde. Their formation may be explained by the 
following scheme •**-* 
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HOOCCHCOOH) 


CHs-COOH 


HOOCCH-COOH/ CHa-COOH 
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VARIATION OF THE ABSOLUTE RATES OF MIGRATION 
AND TRANSPORT NUMBER OF ELECTROLYTIC IONS 
WITH DILUTION. 

By N. C. vSkn-Gupta and S. K. Mitra. 

Onsager {Physik. Z., 1926, 27 , 388; Trans. Faraday 5 or., 1927, 23 , 
341) has deduced equations for the equivalent conductivity and ionic 
mobility in dilute solutions of strong electrolytes. The equations are free 
from arbitrary constants and the conductivities can be easily evaluated 
with the help of them. A limiting equation for the transport number 
can also be deduced from the equations of Onsager (loc. cU.). The 
conductivity equation has been found by Shedlovsky (/. Amei. CItcm. Sor., 
1932, M, 1411) to lie valid for uni-univalent electrolytes upto a concentra- 
tion of about ooooiN. The researches of Mclmies and co-workers (C/tem. 
Rev., 1932, 11 , 171) have also shown that the transport number equation 
holds for uni-univalent electrolytes in dilute solutions. 

The absolute velocities and transport numbers of the anions of aqueous 
solutions of KCl, KNO3, and K2SO4 have been measured at concentrations 
ranging between o-04N and o-ooiN by the method of moving boundaries 
using Mukherjee’s cataphoretic tube. The results have been discussed in 
the light of the limiting equations of Onsager Hoc. ctl.). 


T H E 0 R K T I c A I.. 


If/r represents the mobility of an ion at a concentration C, and the 
same at infinite dilution then according to Onsager (loc. cH.) 




0-9838 X lO*’ 

(DT)’'= 


wl„ + 


28 95 

(PTV'rn 


s/(/j+/s)C 


(0 


where P is the dielectric constant of the solvent, T. the temperature; 
Zi is the charge carried by the particular ion; •; is the viscosity of the 
solvent; C is the equivalent concentration;^! and Z# are the respective 
valencies of the anions and the cations: 


w = ZfZi 


24 

1 + ^4 


; and q= 


Z,Z,(l'„ + l\) 

lZt+Z,){Z,l'„+Zrro) 


where l'„ and are the limiting mobilities of the cations and anions. 
The equation may be put in a simpler form as 
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/,=/„-(« i„+)8)^c: ... (if) 

For aoi-iinivalent electrolytes at 35° the equation reduces to 

(o-i68 /o + 27-l)V^. 


For the sulphate ion in the uni-bivalent electrolyte K2SO4, the relation is 

=/o -(0-307 l.+S 4 ’ 2 ) *JzC. 

The equation for transport number deduced from the relations of 
Onsagei is of the following form 



T*(/,+Z 2 )- 7 , 




(in) 


where r. represents the cation transference number, Ao.the equivalent 
conductivity of the electrolyte at infinite dilution and jS is the constant 
of Onsager’s equation equals to 27*1 for dilute aqueous solutions at 35°. 


Experimental. 

Recrystalliscd potassiutn iocloeosinate at suitable concentrations has 
been used as the indicator solution. All the solutions have been prepared 
by direct weighing with pure conductivity water having specific conduc- 
tivities lying Ixitween 1*2 < 10"** and i'3<io''*‘ mho (For detailed des- 
cription of the procedure conii)are Sen-Gupta (This issue, p. 685). 

Solvent Corriction That the transport number measurements in dilute 
solutions must be corrected for the conduction of the solvent imi)urities was 
first pointed out by Longsworth (J, Arner, Chem Sol., 1932,64, 2741). 
Longswoith derived the follouing relation between 7 \.„ripcted and 

T obHorvpd 


7'co, =To>J 1 + ^ 




[iv] 


where Ky, represents the conductivity of the water used and /v« that of the 
solution. The relation is only approximate since the conductivity of the 
solvent impurities is influenced by the electrolyte dissolved in water. No 
solvent correction is, however, necessary for the measured absolute velocity 
of ions. 
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R E S U I. T S AND Disc V S S ION- 

Taw.e I. 

\'ariafion of the velocity and tianslnni numbet of the chlofine 
ion in potassium chioridc with dilution. 

Temperature = 35 ° . 


Salt cone. 

Tel . 

Ti \ (cor,) 

Tti X 10*'^. 

Foi xio'' 



(nieaiU. 


(mean). 

o‘o 4 N 



^3*5 cm. /see, 



0*504 

0*504 

85*6 

^3*5 cm./.see. 


0*504 


83*6 


o’oaN 

o*50j 


864 



0*504 

0*503 

80*1 

86*3 

o'oiN 

o’SCM 


88*4 



0*503 

0*503 

88*3 

88*4 


0*503 


88*4 


0 005N 

0*503 


90*0 



0*504 

0*504 

90*1 

90*1 


0*504 


90*1 


0 002N 

0*500 


gi 



0*501 

0*503 

91 *6 

91 ‘6 


()* 5 <H» 


()i Ct 



o* 5 ‘«» 


(>1*6 



()* 5 <j() 


91*7 


o*ooiN 

0*498 


92-4 



0*500 

0-504 

. 92*4 

92-4 


0*500 


92*2 



0*499 


92*0 



0*499 


92*6 





92*3 


Limit at infinite 
dilation 

From graph 

o*y >3 

— 

94*3 
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Tabi-e II. 

Variation of the velocity and transport number of the nitrate 
ion in potassium nitrate with dilution- 
Temperature — 35". 


Salt com*. 


T (cor.) 
(mean). 

V X loB. 

NOj 

N03 

(mean). 

(ro4N 

0*481 

0*481 

75*0 an. /sec. 

75*0 cm. /sec. 

0'02N 

0.483 

0*483 

78*6 

78*6 

O’OiN 

0*484 





0-485 

0*485 

8r8 



0-485 


82-0 

82*0 




82*1 


O'OOsN 

0-487 


83*3 



0-487 


83*5 



0-487 

0*488 

83-3 

833 


0-488 


83-3 



0-487 


83-3 



0-488 


83*5 


o’ooiN 

0-487 

0-487 

0*490 

86-7 

86*3 

8673 

Limit at infiiiiti* 
dilution 

I'roin graph 

0*400 


88-6 



0-517 


8i-4 
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Slat cunc. 

^S04. 

Table III (contd.). 

* »os. 

SO| 

‘■S04 

0 * 02 N 

0-516 

(mean). 

Si *4 

(mean). 


^•515 


81 *3 



0-516 


Si -4 


o*oiN 

0.511 


83*9 



0-511 

0-511 

837 

83*8 


0-510 


83*8 


o*oo5N 

0504 


86*8 



0-505 


86*8 



0.504 


87.0 



0*506 

0*506 

87*0 

87 0 


0*505 


87*2 



0-506 


87*0 



0505 


86-8 



0*506 


- 87*2 


0*002N 

0*502 


91*2 



0*505 


91*3 



0*504 

0*505 

91*3 

91*3 


0*504 


91*2 



0*504 


91*3 



0*505 




o'ooiN 

0*500 


93*2 



0*501 


93*0 



0*500 

0*505 

931 

93*1 


0*501 


93*2 



0*501 


93’2 



0*502 




Limit at infinite 
dilation 


0509 


97*5 


It will be seen that when the velocity I, IF is plotted against VC a straight 
plot is obtained up to a dilution of o'oiN in the case of the chloride and 
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the nitrate and up to o'oosN in the case of the sulphate. The deviation 
in concentrated solutions is very large in the case of the sulphate. The 
slopes of the limiting curves can lx; calculated from the equation of 
Onsager. The following table contains the calculated and the observed 
values. 



0*3 0*2 


^''Cofu. (g. eqiiivJlittcK 


IUcc*rol \ tc 
KCI 


Table IV. 

( )bN slope X loS 
6 () 


a ffy + B 

F 

6 o 


X 


KNO3 72 5y*3 

KrSOi 147 145 


Onsager and Fuoss (/. PZ/y*. Chem., 1932, 36, 2689) suggested an 
extrapolation of the limiting equation in the following form 


h- Zo - A i^C ^ B.C 


(v) 


where A equals a /o + ^ and B is an arbitrary constant* 

Ic + /I VC is plotted against C in order to evaluate the constant B 
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Table V. 



o-oi 0 02 0-03 0-04 

Cone, cquivJlitu'). 

From an exaiiiinatiori of the curves (Fig. 2) it will l)e seen that 


the extrapolated equation of Onsager holds good for the case of chloride 
and sulphate between c)*oiA' and 0*04^, while the plot is irregular 
with the nitrate for which h has a negative value showing the i)eculiar 
character of the nitrate ion. 


In Fig. 3 are plotted the cation transport numbers of KCl, KNO.i and 
KiS()4 together with the results obtained by Meinnes and co-workers 
Hoc, ci{.) at as"' on KCl, KNOj and NajSOi. The dotted curves represent 
the theoretical lines. It will be seen that the limiting slope is only 
attained in the case of the nitrate and the sulphate at the highest dilution 


oljserved. • 


• Taken from the tran<*porl iinmtHT data of I/ongswortli iJ. Amcr. Chem. Soe,, 1035, 
57 , 1185) and the conductivitx data of Shedlov^ky Hoc cit.) 

t Hartley and Donaldson iTians. Faraday Sot., 1037, 457 ) have recently measured 

the tran.sport numliers of certain unsvmmetnVal electrolytes including K25^4 and 
hserved that the limiting slope is attained in every raac at the highest dilution oljserved 
by them. 
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0-025 0-075 0-125 t>-175 0*20 0*22 

^Conc, (g, equiv.f litre). 

Summary. 

1. The variation of the transport numbers and absolute rates of 
migration ^^ith dilution has been measured in case of KCl, KNO3 and 
K9SO4 between dilution 0-04^ and o-ooiN. In the most dilute solutions 
the limiting equations of Onsager have been shown to hold good. 

2. Between dilutions 0-005]^ and o-o4Ar the modified equation of 
Onsager and Fuoss has been shown to hold for the case of the chloride 
ion and approximately for the sulphate but not for the nitrate. 

' 3. In the case of the nitrate and the sulphate, the transport number 
curves reach the limiting slope only at the highest dilution (o-ooiN) used by 
the authors. In the case of chloride the transport number is almost constant 
within the range of experimental error. 

Our best thanks are due to Professor J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc., for his 
suggestions and interest in this work. One of us (N.C.S.) also takes this 
opportunity to thank the I^niversity of Calcutta for granting a research 
scholarship under Professor J. N. Mukherjee during the tenure of which 
this work has been carried out. 

Physical Chucstry Laboratory, 

Uhivirsity Collbcb Of Scnwci Received September 25, 1^37. 
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r+(Na^4). 


EXPERIMENTS ON RESOLUTION OF CO-ORDINATED 
INORGANIC COMPOUNDS INTO OPTICAL ISOMERS. 

PART II. CO-ORDINATED ZINC COMPOUNDS 
WITH ACTIVE AND RACEMIC PROPYLENE- 
DIAMINE. 

By Panchanan Nkogi and Kanai Lai. Mandal. 

In this paper complex tiipropylcucdiainine zinc salts have been 
prepared with three varieties of propylenediamine, d, J and r. Attempts 
to resolve the racemic compounds have so far not been successful. 

Regarding the complex compounds of zinc with d-and /-propylene- 
diamine, /-propylenediamine gave /-compounds and d-propylenedianiine 
gave d-compounds. Similar results have been obtained in the case of 
complex comi)Ounds of cadmium with d-and /-propylenediamine (Neogi and 
Mandal, /• Indian Chem- Soc., 1036, 13, 224). 


K X P E R I M H N T A I.. 

Zinc fripropylcncdiamine chloride was obtained by adding 20 g. 
(70% solution) of iiropyleiiediamine in small quantities to a well-cooled 
solution of anhydrous zinc chloride(io g.). A white, precipitate which 
appeared at first, gradually dissolved and a clear solution was obtained. Tlic 
solution deposited crystals on keeping in a vacuum desiccator for several 
days. The complex chloride was crystallised from a mixture of equal parts 
of water and alcohol. It is soluble in water but insoluble in acetone. 

{Found : N, 23 75 ; Zn, 1815. [/npiiaJCla requires N, 23-46 ; Zn, 18-15 

per cent}. 

Zinc tripropyl enediamine bromide was precipitated from a con- 
centrated solution of zinc tripropylencdiamine chloride by adding a 
solution of potassium bromide. It crystallised from a mixture 

of alcohol and water. The bromide is less soluble in water than the 

corresponding chloride. (Found: N 18*53; Zn, 14*39. f^npna] Br* 
requires N, i8‘8 ; Zn, 14 54 per cent}. 

Zinc tripropylencdiamine iodide was obtained as a precipitate by 
adding a saturated solution of potassium iodide to a concentrated solution of 
zinc tripropylencdiamine chloride. It crystallised from a mixture of 
water and alcohol. The complex iodide is sparingly soluble in water. It is 

2 
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soluble in acetone. {Found : N, 15*46 ; Zn, i2’4. [Znpns] I2 requires N, 
15*52; Zn, 12*01 per cent}. 

7 Anc IripTOpylenediamine thiocyanate, prepared by the action of 
potassium thiocyanate on the chloride, was crystallised from a mixture of 
water and alcohol. {Found : N, 28*1 ; Zn, 16*03. [Znpna] (€1^8)2 requires 
N, 27*8 ; Zn, 16*13 per cent). 

Zinc iripropylenediamine camphor sulphonate was obtained by adding 
a solution of the silver salt of camphor sulphonic acid to a solution of zinc 
tripropylenediamine chloride till silver chloride ceased to be precipitated. 
The mixture was filtered, and fractionally crystallised in a vacuum desicca- 
tor. After prolonged drying in a vacuum desiccator, the first fraction was 
analysed. {Found : N, n‘14 ; Zn, 8*87. [Znpn^] (CioHi6S04)2 requires 
N, 11*2 ; Zn, 8*68 per cent). Other fractions gave similar analytical 
results. The value of [a]*D for the first fraction in a 5% solution in 2 dcm. 
tube was+ 22*2®. Other fractions yielded similar rotations. The complex 
salt obtained after removal of the residue was found to be inactive. 

Zinc tripropylenediamine bromocamphor sulphonaie, — To a solution of 
zinc tripropylene chloride, a solution of the silver salt of d-bromo- 
camphor sulphonic acid was gradually added till it ceased to give a precipi- 
tate. The mixture was filtered and the filtrate evaporated in vacuum and 
fractionally crystallised. After prolonged drying in a vacuum desiccator, 
the first fraction was analysed. 

{Found : N, 9*48 ; Zn, 7*21. [Znpn,] (CioHi4Br 804)2 requires N, 
9*26 ; Zn, 7*17 per cent}. Other fractions also gave similar analytical results. 

The value of [a] d’ for the first fraction was +47®. Other fractions 
showed similar rotations. The complex salt after removal of the active 
residue was inactive. 

Zinc Tripropylenediamine Tartrate. — A concentrated solution of 
zinc tripropylenediamine chloride (5 g.) was triturated with silver 
tarUate (5 g.) and the extract with hot water evaporated in vacuum and frac- 
tionally crystallised* After prolonged drying in a vacuum desiccator the first 
fraction was analysed and its rotation determined. {Found : N, 19*55 ; 
Zn, 14*66. [Znpua] (C4H40fi) requires N, 19*31 ; Zn, 14*94 per cent}. 
Other fractions also gave similar analytical results. A 5% solution gave 
[a]V* = 4-27*8®. Other fractions gave similar rotations. The tartrate 
when converted into the corresponding chloride was found to be inactive. 

Zinf \- tripropylenediamine chloride was obtained by combining zinc 
chloride with /-propylenediamine prepared from racemic propylene dia- 
mine (cf. Baumann, Bet., 1895, 28 , 1179; TSchugaeff, ibid., 1907, M, 3461; 
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1909, 42, 55). (Found : N, 23*40 , Zn, 18*28. Calc. : N, 23*46 ; Zn, 18’ 15 
per cent). 5% solution in water gave = — 4^*5* [Mj = — 173*^* 

Zinc l-tripropylcncdiaminc bromide was prepared as the r-variety. 
(Found : N, 18*96 ; Zn, 14 55. Calc. : N, i8*8; Zn. 14*54 per cent). 5% 
solution gave [aj »' = +45°> [M] = -201*1'". 

Zinc Utripropylcncdianiinc iodide was prepared in the same way as 
the inactive variety. (Found : N, 15*38 ; Zn, 11*78. Calc. : N, 15 52 ; Zn. 
12*01 percent). 5% solution gave UJ 'n = — 39*2°, [M] = — 212°. 

ZincUripropylencdiaminc ihtocynaie was prepared in the same way 
as the corresponding inactive compound. (Found : N, 2764 ; Zn, 160. 
Calc. : N, 27*8 ; Zn. ib*i3 per cent). 5% solution gave lajV‘= -43’7*i 
[M] = — 176*1. 

Zinc d-tripropylcnediaminc chloride was prepared from zinc chloride 
and d-propylenediainme (prepared from r-variety, r/., Baumann, loc. cii., 
Tschugaeff, loc, cii,). iFound : N, 23 33 ; Zn, iS 31. Calc. : N, 23 4^ 1 
18*15 per cent). 5% solution gave [“]n’=+44 8®, [M]= + i6o4. 

Zinc d-tripropylcncdiaminc biomidc was prepared as the corres- 
ponding /-bromide. (I'ound : N, 19*11 ; Zn, 14 35* Calc. : N, 18 8 , Zn, 
14 54 per cent). 5% solution gave [a] V = + 44'"* [M J = + 196 7. 

Zinc d4ripropyIcnediamine iodide was prepared as the corresponding 
/-iodide. (Found : N, 15*60; Zn, 12*24. Calc. : N,^ 15*52 ; Zn, 12*01 per 
cent). 5^ solution gave [aj * +38*6, [Mj= +208®. 

Zinc dAripropylenediamine thiocyanate was prepared as the /-thio- 
cyanate. (Found : N, 27’<S2; Zn, 1610. Calc. : N, 27*8; Zn, 13*13 Per cent). 
5% solution gave • +4i> [M] = + 165 2. 

?RK«DENC^V 

Calcutta. 



THE REDOX POTENTIAL OF LACTATE- 
PYRUVATE SYSTEM. 


By S. C. Ganguli. 


The lactate-pyruvate system is directly involved in the carbohyrate 
metabolism of living systems. Consequently it has been the' subject of 
study of many authors. Its redox potential has been measured by Barron 
and Hastings {J. Biol, Chem., 1933, 107 , 567), Banga, Laki, and Szent- 
Gyorgyi {/. physiol Chenu^ I933, 217 , 43), Wurmser and Myer-Reich 
(J. chivu phys.^ 1933, 80 , 429) and Baum berger, Jurgensen, and Bard well 
(/. Gen. Physiol, 1933, 16 , 961). These authors have shown that in presence 
of suitable enzymes and electromotive activators this system behaves 
reversibly and a stable electrode potential is obtained at an inert electrode. 
The electrode reaction is given by the equation : — 

Pyruvate + 2H^ + 2e Lactate 


and the electrode potential is given by 


F = F — / (lactateO 

" 2F ” (pyruvate') 





^ Ki + (H^) 
Kp -h (H^) 


} 


where K p and K i are the dissociation constants of pyruvic acid and lactic 
acid respectively. K;, is 3*2X10"^ and Ki is 1*55X10"^. is the 

Borsook normal potential which is related with Clark normal potential £0 by 
the relationship, 


Eo = £ + In 
zF 


K, 
ivi * 


The value of Eq found by Banga id al), Wurmser {cl al) and Barron and 
Hastings is 0*288 volts, whereas Baumberger and co-workers have found 
Fi) = + 0*316 volts. 

All the above investigations were complicated by the facts that 
(fl) some enzymes uere introdiiced in the system whose behaviour towards 
electrodes is not very clearly known, (b) some dyestuiOfs were introduced. 
Barron and Hastings in order to account for the discrepancy state that 
“ The discrepancy between the values given by Baumberger, Jurgensen 
and Bardwell for the normal potential of the system under consideration 
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(+ o 316 volts) and the concordant values obtained by Wunnsor and Meyer* 
Reich, Banga, Laki, and Szent“(»yorgyi, and ourselves is probably due to 
the use of a dye as the electroactive mediator of too i>ositive a potential,* 
compared with the potential of lactate-pyruvate.* It was thought by the 
present author that if the potential of the lactate-j)yruvate system could 
be measured without the introduction of these complicating factors, then a 
choice could be made between these two values. 

The electro-reduction method descrilK'd by (ihosh, Raychaudhuri, 
and Oanguli (]. Indian Chau. Sac., 1032, 9 , 43), was considered suitable for 
the end in view. Pyruvic acid was partially rciluced electrolytically in 
absence of oxygen at a mercury or platinum callicxle and the potential of 
the polarised electrode was measured from time to time against a A’/ 10 
calomel electrode. After 6-S hours a limiting i)otcntial was obtained 
which was steady for more than J hour. It was found that this 
limiting potential could be expressed by the usual thermodynamic 
formula. The value of Eo obtained was + 0*325 volts at 30“, 
rather higher than the value obtained by any of the previous 
authors. Measurements were made both at mercury and platinum 
electrodes. But whereas the reduction of pyruvate to lactate took i)lacc at 
a Hg-cathode smoothly lietwecn />n 6*47 and />n S’3S, pyruvic acid could 
not be reduced to lactic acid at a Pt-cathode above pn 7‘g- At Ilg surface 
also no readings could be* taken alxwe tS‘3S, the electrolytic reduction 
product not l)eing pure lactic acid above that pn 

The expel imeiital arrangement was similar to that described by Cihosh, 
Raychaudhuri and (languli (loc, cii.) with the following modifications: — 

(a) The pyrogallic acid tower in the nitrogen purification train 
was omitted. 

(b) All glass to glass connections were made with imi>regnated 
pressure tube coated outside with vacuum grease. This was found to l)e as 
satisfactory as ground-glass joints- 

(c) In rdace of the siphon tube and the KCl tube, two agar KCl 
bridges were used. 

In order to prevent the oxidation of pyruvic acid in alkaline solution 
the following procedure was adopted: — A know n volume of buffer solution 
was introduced in the electrolytic vessel, the stopi>er put in position and 
the vessel was de-aerated by a stream of nitrogen, and known amount of 
pyruvic acid was then introduced through the stop-cock. A pyruvic acid 
solution of the same concentration and pn was used as the anolyte. The 
reduction current was then sw itched on, the current density being 10''^ 
ampere per sq. cm. Platinum cathodes, when used, were 2 cm. sq- The 
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total lactic and pyruvic acid content of the final solution was estimated in 
a portion of the solution by the iodoform method. This was necessary in 
order to ensure that the sum of these two acids represented all the pyruvic 
acid that was originally added. Pyruvic acid was estimated in another 
portion of the solution by the colorimetric method of Case (Biochem J., 1932 
26 , 753). Lactic acid was obtained by difference. 

Kahlbaum's pyruvic acid, freshly distilled in vacuum, was used. The 
system IS more susceptible to traces of oxygen than the cystine-cysteine 
system. A slow current of nitrogen was kept passing through the vessel 
throughout the experiment. The equilibrum was always approached from 
the same side. With proper precautions it was possible to reproduce the 
results to within ± 5 niv. 


Table I. 

Readings wiih Hg-caihodc, 


pu . 

Total cone. 

Oxd./Red. 

Eh . 

Eo . 

6*47 

o‘oi 332 M 

0*40/ *65 

—0*064 volts. 

+ 0*330 

6*97 

*1 

0*750/ *320 

-00793 

+ 0*328 

7*15 

II 

i*56o/‘430 

-0*0865 

+ 0*325 

7 ' 2 S 

II 

0*356/1*680 

—0*119 

+ 0*335 

7*72 

0*01256 

I ’515 / ‘395 

-0*120 

+ 0*326 

7 -«C) 

II 

0*590/ *230 

-0*136 

+ 0*324 

7-89 


o’ 475 /i ‘435 

-0*163 

+ 0*324 

8-15 

II 

o*695/-3I2 

- 0*159 

+ 0*319 

8-36 

0*01332 

0-685/ *395 

-0*159 

+ 0*335 

8;38 

II 

Readings 

0*161/ *904 —0*199 

Table II. 

wilh ihc platinum elMrodes- 

+ 0*326 

Mean +0*327 

t>B. 

Total i'onc. 

Oxd./Red. 

Eh . 

Eo . 

6*86 

001256M 

10*0 '10 

-0054 

+ 0*327 

6*23 

0*01332 

1*200/ *460 

-0038 

+ 0*323 
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It was not possible to reduce pyruvic acid at a Pt-cathodc abovt pn 7 '^* 
Below pB 7’o the reduction is also never complete, but lower the pn , the 
higher is the percentage of reduction. 

That the system lactate ^ — =^py ru vate should Ixi able to maintain a 
stable potential at an inert electrode is rather strange. The work of Conant 
and Cutter (/. Amcr, Chem. Soc., 1926, 48 , 1016) has provided that unlike 
the reduction of double bonded compounds, the reduction of pyruvate to Re- 
late is not the simple addition of two hydrogen atoms to the molecule but 
involves the change of two electronic charges as well. Proliably when a 
film of oxygen or oxide is present on the metal surface this type of electron 
change is not able to charge a noble metal electrode. Ghosh and ('.anguU 
(Biochem. 1934, 28 , 381) have shown that the sulphydril system becomes 
reversivcly active only when the oxygen film is removed. The lactate-pyru- 
vate system may be another type of system which shows no electron activi- 
ty at all in presence of the film. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. N. N. Sen for giving me every labora- 
tory facility and for his kind interest in the work. 


Chemicai mboratokv, 

BENCIAL EnGINEERINC. CorEEGE, 

Shibpur, Howrah. 


Received July 17 , 1937- 



ON THE STUDY OF SOME MONOFLOPHOSPHATES AND 
THEIR ANALOGY AND ISOMORPHISM WITH SULPHTES*. 


By Harish Chandra Goswami. 

The work of vSarkar and Ray (/. Indian Client, See,, 1929, 6 , 987) on the 
homology of the fluo-bery Hates and sulphates led to enquire whether other 
radicals can be found analogous to sulphates. From the table of ionic radii 
given by Goldschmidt (Trans. Famday, Soc.^ iqiq, 28 , 2S2) it follows that 
compounds of PO.^K ion, if possible to isolate should behave exactly like 
similar compounds of SO 4 ions (pentavalent positively charged phosphorous 
ion having the same ionic radius as that of hexavalent positively charged 
sulpher ion — 0*34 A — and the negatively charged fluorine and oxygen ions 
having approximately equal ionic radii—i*33.S and 1*32^ respectively). 

These t\v o ions are isosteric and isoelectric being both bivalent and 
having thirty two peripheric electrons. 

A search in the literature shows that Dorfust and Balz (Z. anotg. 
Chew., 1927, 187 , 107) have found that all simple and complex salts 
of fluoborates and perchlorates are perfectly isomorphus. The respective 
solubilities of these salts are also very close and even the organic salts 
of these acids are physically and chemically similar. Weinland 
and Alpha (Z. anoig.' Chew., 1899, 21 , 43) prepared potassium, rubidium 
and caesium monofluophosphates of the formula, R’O'P (OHj^ F, 
by evaporating a mixture of tertiary phosphates and hydroxides in 
molecular proportions, dissolved in concentiated hydrofluoric acid. Accord- 
ing to Werner they arc not to l)e regarded as true fluo-phosphates (fluorine 
replacing oxygen), but additive compounds of hydrofluoric acid and 
ortho-phosphates having the formula R’HgPG.iHF, where R represents 
potassium, rubidium or caesium. 

Lange (Ber., 1027, 60 , 965 ; 1928, 61 , 729) observed that POFh 
hydrolyses, unlike P(K1.,, in stages probably according to the scheme, 

yi: n,() /F H,() X)H H,() wjh 

O . p ► i) : p ( on O : p( OH : P^ OH 

^F ^F ^OH 

and prepared the ammonium salt, NH 4 PO2F 2 corresponding to the first 
stage acid HP02Fi which showed close analogy with the perchlorates. 

* Ti c prcNcnt work \va«* undertaken in the early part of 1929 and was submitted as ^ 
tbesi'' tor the M. 5 k\ Rxnmination in 1930. 
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The starting material potassium difiuophosphate was prepared according 
to Lange s method (/oc. cit.). It wai» then hydrolysed with dilute KOH 
on the water-bath in the proportion of one molecule of potassium salt to 
two molecules of the alkali- In order to isolate the exi>ected second 
hydrolytic product K2PO..F, the solution was evaporated in vacuum over 
sulphuric acid till the salts began to crystallise out. A suspended crystal 
of potassium sulphate was found to grow uniformly in the filtered solution 
suggesting that an isomorphous fluophosphate ion has l>een fonned in the 
solution. The isolation of the fluophosphate by this method is rather 
tedious and takes a very long titne. A second metliod of is(flation of the 
monofluophosphate was tried directly from phosphoric anhydride and 
hydrofluoric acid (40 %). The two acids were mixed and neutralised with 
caustic soda in the cold and the excess of phosphoric acid was then removed 
by addition of silver nitrate. The monofluophosphate was i>recipitated 
by excess of silver nitrate but the yield was very small. 

During the progress of the present work there appeared a paper from 
Lange (Bet., IQ29, 62, 763) in which he descrilK‘d a niethofl for the isola- 
tion of ammonium monofluophosphate from ammonium fluoride and 
phosphorous pentoxide. The other two methods (already tried by us 
independently) were also anticipated by Lange (Brr., 1929, 62B, i <>84 ; 
1931, 64B, 2772) who made a detailed study of equilibrium lietween 
phosphoric acid and w’^ater. However, in course of the present work, 
Lange's method of preparing ammonium fluophosphate was taken advantage 
of, the molecular volume of KaPO.nF being very close to that of K 3804, 
the isomorphism of the sulphate and fluophosphate ions w as taken as the 
criterion of chemical analogy and we prepared copper monofluophosphate 
analogous to Cu8C)4, sHaO, that of nickel to NiSO^, 7H2O, of cobalt to 
C0SO4, bHaO, etc. Besides the double salts of ammonium monofluo- 
phosphate and the monofluophosphates of the bivalent metals, viz., Ni, Co 
etc., have been isolated in monoclinic crystals, parfectly isomorphous with 
the corresponding double sulphates of Locke (/I wet, J. Sci., 1902, 27, 455). 
The double salts of aluminium monofluophosphate and ammonium mono- 
fluophosphatc have been prepared and found perfectly isomorphous with 
the corresponding alum- Mixed crystals of the type, NiS()4(NH4)2- 
PO3F, 6H2O and RS04(NH4)3Pf >3p» bHjC ) w here R represents Co, Cu, 
Zn, Mn, etc., have also been prepared. 

It has been further found that the double salt of ammonium fluo- 
beryllate and nickel fluoberyleate forms mixed crystals and grows uni- 
formly in a saturated solution of the ctirresponding double salt of the 
monofluophosphates. 

3 
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Ex P E R I M E N T A L. 

Nickel Monofluophosphate. — Pure nickel chloride was dissolved in the 
least quantity of water and cooled in ice. An equiraolecular quantity of 
silver monofluophosphate prepared according to Lange Hoc, cit,) was made 
into a thill cream with water and run slowly into the nickel chloride solution 
with constant Stirling. Double decomposition took place with the seperation 
of silver chloride which was filtered and the filtrate was tested for Ag and 
Cl ions, the excess of one or the other ion being removed by careful addition 
of a very dilute solution of either nickel chloride or silver monofluophos- 
phate, as the case might be. It was filtered and allowed to crystallise 
in vacuum over sulphuric acid. The crystals appeared in 2-5 days. 
(Found: Ni, 20*82; P. lo'gS; HjO, 44*60. NiPOsF, 7H2O requires 
Ni, 20*73 ; P, ii'o ; H2O, 44*60 percent). 

Cobalt monofluophosphate was prepared exactly in the same way 
as the previous nickel salt. (Found : Co, 22-24; P, HgO, 40-48. 

C0PO3F, 6H2O requires Co, 22-23 ; P, 11-69 ; H2O, 40-76 per cent). 

Copper monofluophosphate was prepared in a similar way to that of 
nickel. The copper salt is very difficult to crystallise. At first basic 
copper fluoride separates out which is removed from time to time by filtra- 
tion and finally a few crystalls are obtained. 

It was more conveniently prepared in a fine condition by the addition 
of alcohol to the ice-cold solution of copper monofluophosphate. (Found : 
Cu, 25*09 ; P, 12*34 ; H2O, 35-80. CuPO^F, 5H2O requires Cu, 25*25 ; P, 
12-35 ; H2O, 35 85 per cent). 

Zinc monofluophosphate was prepared in solution in a similar way to 
that of the nickel salt, and was crystallised with equal difficulty. The 
caystallisation was only effected by cautiously adding absolute alcohol to the 
zinc monofluophosphate solution which was cooled in ice. The solution was 
stirred all along and fine crystals were obtained which was filtered and dried 
in' vacuum. Kuhn {Schwciggcr\s 1830, 60 , 337) and Hannay (/. 
Chem, Soc., 1877, 82 , 3S2) prepared an analogous pentahydrated zinc 
sulphate. (Found ; Zn, 25-65 ; P, 12-24 • HgO, 35-39* ZnPOsF, 5H2O 
requires Zn, 25*69 ; P, 12-26 ; H2O, 35*57 l>er cent). 

Other hydrate of the zinc compound could not be obtained. 


Preparation of the Double Salt of Nickel and Ammonium 
Monofluophosphate, 


Nickel monofluophosphate and ammonium monofluophosphate were 
taken in equimolccular proportion and dissolved in the least quantity of 
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water and allowed to crystallise under low vacuutn over fused calcium 
chloride. 

The cry stals were obtained in a few days and were dried under folds of 
blotting paper and analysed. In the mother liquor crystals of nickel 
ammonium sulphate grows unifonnly. [Found : Ni, 14*54 ; P, 15*25 ; F, 
9*0. NiPOsF (NH|)2 POaF, requires Ni, 14*57 ; P, 15*55; F, 

9*55 per cent]. 

The hexahydrated crystals are unstable at the ordinary temyxirature. 
It loses four out of its six molecules of water of cry.stallisation and falls 
into a fine powder. The dehydrated salt is very stable and retains the two 
molecules of water of crystallisation even at 100''. 

Cobalt Ammonium Monofluophosphatc, — ICquimolecular quantities of 
cobalt monolluophosphatc and ammonium monofluophosphate were 
dissolved in the least quantity of water and crystallised. [Found: Co, 
14*80 ; P. 15*52. CoP()aF{Nn4)2P(>;iF, 0H2O requires Co, 14*79 ; P, 15*53 
per cent). 

The hexahydrated crystals are unstable and losc*s four molecules of 
water of crystallisation. The double salt of ammonium monofluophosphate 
and copper, manganese, zinc, and magnesium fluophosphate could not 
be obtained. 


Preparation of the Alum* 

Aluminium Ammonium Monofluophosphate. — An equivalent quantity 
of silver monofluophosphate was added with stirring to an ice-cooled 
solution of a weighed quantity of aluminium chloride. The solution was 
filtered and to the filtrate an equimolecular quantity of ammonium mono- 
fluophosphate was added, and it was allowed to crystallise under low 
vacuum over sulphuric acid. The solutif n turned turbid with the separa- 
tion of AIF3 which was filtered off. This was continued for a few days, 
after which the hydrolysis slopped. Before the solution turned syrupy it 
was placed in open air. The crystalli.salion lakes a long lime. 1 Found : Al, 
5-90; P, 13*49. Al3(P03F)n(Am)aP0,F, 24H./) require.s, Al, 5*91; P, 
13*57 per cent]. 

The Double Salt of Nickel Sulphate and Ammonium Monofluophos- 
—Heptahydrated nickel sulphate and recrystallised ammonium mono- 
fluophosphate were taken in the molecular proportion (1:1) and dissolved in 
the least quantity of water and allowed to crystallise under low vacuum 
over "calcium chloride. In a day or two crystals began to appear which 
were removed and the mother liquor was placed in a glass chamber. 
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A large number of crystals were obtained which \^as analysed and 
the following results were obtained. The percentage of SO4 was higher 
and that of P was proportionately lower than the i>ercentage required by 
the true double salt. 



Ni. 

P. 

S()4. 

Pci centage 

1 1*82 

4-123 

37’97 

Atomic rati(j 

<*•2525 

0*133 

0*395 


Ratio of the metal ; ratio of the acid = 1:2*09. Hence the 
formula of the compound may be written as (NH4)2Ni(P03F, 804)3, 
6H3O. 

From the mother liquor a second set of crystals was obtained in another 
two days and on analysis it was found to contain 32*74% SO4. The 
percentage of 80^ in the second set of crystals was lower than the first set. 
It was then thought that it would be possible to isolate the true double 
salt having the formula NiS()4 (NHjj PCljF, 6H2O by successive fractional 
crystallisation. 

In the third set of crystal the percentage of SO, was still lower and 
the fourth set of crystal was found to contain 24*04% of SO4 which in 
accordance with the formula Ni8()4 {NH4)2 P^^aF, 6H2O requires 24*24% 
of SO4. 

.1/ this stage the moihci liquor was analysed and the ratio of the nickel 
sulphate and ammoninm monofluophosphale was found to be as 1 : 3. It is 
thus found that tiu double salt is only stable with exicss of POsF ions. 

Pieparation of the Mixed Crystals of Cobalt Sulphate and Aniwonium 
Monofluophosphati . — Pure cobalt sulphate and recrystallised ammonium 
monofiuophosphate were weighed out in the molecular proportion (1:1) 
and dissolved in the least (juantity of water and allow'ed to crystallise under 
low* vacuum ovci a few’ lumps of calcium chloride Crystals were obtained 
in the form of crusts. 



Pcrcciitngt 

Atomic rati( 

C\) 


0 2506 


20*47 

0*2756 

P 

6*825 

0 2202 


Ratio of the metal : ratio of the acid *» o’ 2506 : 0*4956= i : 1*98 
Hence the formula may be written as Co (NH4^ {SO4, P03F)a, 6H3O. 
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Pfepatation of Ihe Mixed Crystttl of Coppei Suiphale Ufid A mmonium 
Monofluophosphaic . Pure copi>er sulphate aud ainmouinni monofluophos- 
phate were mixed in the molecule proportion (i : i), dissolved in the least 
Quantity of water and allowed to crystallise in a vacuum desiccator. In a 
few hours the solution became turbid owing to the sei>aration of copper 
fluoride. The solution became turbid again and again and each time it 
was filtered in a new beaker. In two to three days, hydrolysis stopped and 
at this stage a crystal of the double salt of nickelammonium sulphate was 
introduced into the liquid. The nucleus was found to grow uniformly. 
In the mean time a set of crystals was obtained which were washed, dried 
and analysed. 



Percentage. 

Atomic ratio. 

Cu 

15'.?^ 

‘’‘'I 439 

P 


0*2217 

S(h 

26-77 

0-2788 


Ratio of the metal ; ratio of the acid = 2439 : 5005 = 1 : 2*052. 

Hence the formula may lx; written as Cu(NH4)a (SO4, P()8F)ai bH20. 

The Mixed Crystal of Zinc Sulphate and Ammonium Mono^ 
fluophosphaic. — Pure zinc sulphate and ammonium monofluophosphate in 
the proportion of i : i molecule were dissolved in the least quantity of w^ater 
and allowed to crystallise in a vacuum desiccator. Just like coiipcr the 
solution w^ent on hydrolysing which did not stop for a long time. When 
the hydrolysis ceased, it gradually turned into a jelly and did not crystallise 
at all. The crystals were only obtained by the introduction of nuclei of the 
double salt of nickelammonium sulphate. The nuclei grew uniformly in 
the liquid. The nuclei were then taken out and the zinc salt thus obtained 
was broken up to remove the nuclei and then analysed. 

Zii SOi I*. 

Perteiitagt ^ 

Atomic ratn» c» 2i6.» 

Ratio of the metal : ratio of the acid = 245^ : 4010* i • i Vj7. 

Hence its formula may be written as Zn (NHJa (S()4, P^ bFla, OH^* ). 

The Mixed Crystals o1 Manganese Sulphate and Ammoniutn 
Monofluophosphate.— The salt was prepared by a similar method to 


that of the zinc salt. 



Mn. 

S() 4 . 

p. 

Percentage 


27‘tll 

6*896 

Atomic ratio 

0*2594 

<>•3157 

0*2224 


Ratio of the metal : ratio of the acid — 2594 : • 2 074* 
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The formula of the compound should, therefore, be written as 

MnCNHJa (SO4, POsF)^, bH^O. 


Method of Analysis, 

Eslimaiion of Copper, Nickel and Cobalt^'-— Copper, nickel and cobalt 
were estimated electrolytically after decomposing the compound with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. 

Esiimaiion of Aluminium, Zinc and Manganese, — Aluminium was 
estimated as phosphate, and zinc and manganese as pyrophosphate after the 
removal of hydrofluoric acid with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Esiimaiion of Phosphorus. — The compound was first decomposed with 
nitric and hydrochloric acids on the water-bath ; it was evaporated to dryness 
two to three times after which it was extracted with water and phosphorus was 
percipitated as ammonium phosphomolybdate. It was then dissolved in 
ammonia, phosphorus perecipitated with magnesia mixture and ignited 
and weighed as MgaPaC),. 

Esiimaiion of Sulphaies. — The compound was decomposed with con- 
centrated nitric acid. Nitric acid was then removed by evaporation with 
concentrated hydrocholoric acid for several times on the water-bath. It was 
then extracted with water and precipitated with barium chloride solution 
and weighed as BaS04. 

Estimation of Fluorine, — The compound was fused with sodium carbo- 
nate, extracted with wvater and neutralised w^ith nitric acid. It was then 
made slightly alkaline with caustic soda and silver nitrate was added to it. 
Ag3P04 formed was removed by filtration and sodium chloride was added to 
remove the excess of silver ion. The solution was filtered and fluorine was 
estimated according to the method of Stark and Thorin (/. anal, Chem., 
1912, 81 , 14). 

Estimation of ivatei ot ctystaliisation, — Water of crystallisation was 
determined accoi ding to Jannasch and Penfield's method. In simple salts 
the* weight of water gave the water of crystallisation, w hereas in case of 
double salts with aninionium salt, the total water obtained minus the weight 
of water corresponding to the hydrogen of ammonium gave the actual 
weight of water of crystallisation. 

My bbst thanks are due to Dr. P. B. Sarkar for suggesting the problem 
and to Sir P. C. R&y for his kind encouragement. 
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AN X-RAY INVESTIGATION OF THE CRYSTALS OF 
P-AMINOBENZOIC ACID. THE SPACE GROUP. 


By Mata Prasad, M. R. Kapadia and V. C. Thakar. 


Crystals of /)-aminobenzoic acid (C* H4 (NHa) (COOH)] belong to the 
inonoclinic prismatic class. It is difficult to obtain them in a well developed 
form. For the purpose of the piesent investigation the crystals were 
prepared by tlie sl(^w evaporation of the solution of the substance in rectified 
spirit. The crystals which were obtained by repeated crystallisations were 
in the form of rhombic plates. The shorter diagonal of the plates was 
found to be the 6-axis by means of Laue ])hotograph, taken with the flat 

face normal to the beam. Only three faces, viz., (100), (101) and (loi) 
which contain the 6-axis are mentioned by Groth Chemische crystallo- 
graphic,** lY, p. 509). By taking several rotation photographs, it was found 

that the flat face is (loi). The crystal was then suitably adjusted and the 
rotation photographs were taken about a, b and c axes (Plates I, II and 

III) and al)out loi and loi axes. The last two photographs were taken for 
the sake of confirmation. The following were the lengths obtained. 


a = i2*26 A ; 6=8*61 A ; c = 6'30 A. 

These lengths give the following axial ratio : — 
a : b : r* 1*424 : i : 0*7316. 

This ratio agrees with that given in Groth (loa. cit.) 

a :b : f = 1*4403 : i : 0*7312. 


Further the measurements from the photographs taken about loi and 
loi axes give the same value of the angle (100® 10' as mentioned in 
Groth). 
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Oscillation photographs were taken about three crystallographic axes 
at intervals of 15® and the indices of the planes corresponding to the spots 
on the oscillation photographs were worked out by means of Bemars chart. 
The intensities of the planes were determined by eye-estimation and the 
usual symbols have been used. The list of the planes observed is given in 
Tables I and II. 


Table I. 


Axial planes 

Prism planes. 

Prism planes. 

Prism planes. 


(hoi) 

(okl» 

(hko) 

{M\2 s 

101 \ w 

oil \. s 

no ni 

t)jf) m. s. 


012 ni. s. 

120 V. s. 

0^0 in. 

101 V. s. 

01.3 s. 

130 m. s. 

2<K) V s. 

If >3 m. s. 

021 m, s. 

140 w. 

400 m s 

202 m. s 

022 m. s. 

210 V, s. 

6fx) w. 

30X m. s. 

023 w. 

220 V, s. 


402 s. 

031 V. w. 

230 w. 


402 V. \\ . 

032 m. s 

240 w 


501 w. m. 

041 V. w. 

310 m. s. 


501 w, ni 


320 m. I. 


602 s. 


330 tti. 

• 



34f> w. 




430 w. m. 




510 w m. 




520^. 




610 m 




620 w 



k\i>\ni\ & iii\iv\u 


h t tu I I I t t if^li 


riitL 1 
a-n t itidii 


I . lit II 

'> 1 t iti 1 


Til 



I ml iti >11 
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Table n. 

General planes. 


Ill v.s. 

2II v.s. 

311 v.s. 

411 V.S. 

511 ni. 

6ii w. 

II2 m.s. 

212 s. 

312 m. s. 

412 m. 

512 m.s. 

61 1 w. 

113 s. 

213 w. 

313 v.w 

413 m. 

511 m. 

621 w. 

Ill s. 

211 m.s. 

311 v.s. 

411 s. 

512 w.m. 

621 v.w. 

112 m. 

212 m.s. 

312 w.m. 

412 m. 

521 *». 


113 m.s. 

213 w. 

322 v.w. 

421 s. 

522 w. 


121 v.s. 

221" v.s. 

322 w. 

422 m.s. 

521 m. 


122 m. 

222 m. 

331 s. 

423 v.w. 

522 w.m. 


123 w.m. 

221 s. 

332 m. 

421 m. 

531 w.m. 


I2I m.s. 

222 m.s. 

331 w. 

422 s. 



122 w. 

231 m.s. 

332 w. 

431 



123 w. 

232 m. 

[341’ w.m. 

431 nu 



131 V..S. 

231 m. 

342 m.s. 

44 r.s. 



132 m s. 

232 m.s. 

341 v.w. 

441 nu9» 



131 m. 

241 s. 

342 m. 




132 m.s. 

242 w. 





141 v.w. 

241 m. 





From the above list 
halved if (h + 1) is odd 

of planes it will he seen 
and (oko) halved if k is 

that (hoi) planes are 
odd. These halvings 


correspond to the space group C§ A . The number of molecules in the unit 
cell required by the space group is four. The number of molecules 
calculated from the dimensions of the unit cell, and the density of crystals, 


I ’393 (Groth), is found to be four (actually 4*01). Hence, it appears that 
the molecules in the unit cell are asymmetric. 


Chemical Labokatories, 

The Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay. 
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COMPLEX COMPOUNDS OF BIGUANIDE WITH TERVALENT 
METALS. PART 1. CHROMIUM BIGUANIDINES. 

By Priyadaranjan Ray and Haribola Saha. 

Complex compounds of bivalent metals like Cu, Co and Ni with 
biguanides, both as free metallic bases and their salts, have long been des- 
cribed (Rathke, Bcr., 1879, 12 , 779; Kmich, Monatsh., 1883, 4 , 408; Smolka 
and Friedrich, ibid,, 1888, 9 , 227). Besides the simple biguanide, various 
substituted products of the same, such as the methyl, ethyl and phenyl 
derivatives, were employed. With each atom of the bivalent metals two 
molecules of the biguanide base or its salts were found to be associated in 
the complex formed. The constitution of these interesting complex 
compounds of strong characteristic colour has not yet been satisfactorily 
cleared up in spite of repeated investigations on the subject. 

The constitution of the biguanide is represented by the formula (I), 
which is related to those of biuret and guanyl urea. The various constitu- 
tions of metallic biguanide complexes, as suggested by different workers 
(Tschugaef, Ber., 1907, W, 1973, formula II ; Ley and Muller, Bcr., 1907, 
iO, 2950, formula III and IV ; Slotla and Tschesche, Bcr., 1929, 62 , 1390, 
formula IV ; Traube, Bcr., 1930, 63 , 2094, formula VO, are given below'. 


hIn— C— NH— C— NH a 
11 ii 

NH2 nh 


P NH = C—NHa n:,N-C=NH , 

NH<^ /Me<’ )>NH \x.i 

'-NH=C— NHa' ’h*N— C=NH -* 


(I) 


(II) 


p.NH = C — NH 2 2 ^ n -| 

”< >'< F 

'-NH=C— NHa H.v— r'=xrTi-l 


HaN— C=NH- 


H8N-C=NH- 


(III) 


[ 


NHj— C=NH NH=C— NH*-, 

K< >M.,/ ' ^ 


NH*— C=NH 


/N JX, 


NH=C— NH, 


(IV) 
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HN = C— NH 3 II = NH 

NH<( 

HN = C-NH-Cii— NH— C =NH 


X, 


(V). 


HN=C— NHa 
HN<^ ^Me 
H,N— C = N 


IIjN— C=NII 

< 

N - C— NH, 


X 


S 


(VI) 


[where X = OH or any other equivalent anion, and Me=*Cu, Co or Ni]. 

In order to obtain more definite information on the point we have 
started a systematic investigation on the preparation and properties of a 
series of biguanide complexes of tervalcnt metals such as chromium, 
cobalt, iridium, etc. In the present paper we shall confine ourselves only to 
the chromium complexes of the simple unsubstituted biguanide. 

In these chromium complexes each chromium atom is associated 
with three biguanide molecules and, as the tervalent chromium can ex- 
hibit a maximum co-ordination number of six only, each biguanide 
molecule behaves as a bidentate group cxrcupying two co-ordination 
positions in the complex. Further, the free chromium biguanide has been 
obtained in the anhydrous condition having the composition 
CrCCgN 5116)3, as well as the monohydiate CrtCgN 5116)3, HjO, 
This hydrate forms beautiful, brilliant red crystals, whereas the 
colour of the anhydrous base, which behaves like ammonia or amines, 
is somewhat lighter. In solution, however, the complex behaves as a 
triacidic base. It gives characteristically coloured solid salts of the type 
Cr (CjNsHels'sHX, where X denotes any monovalent anion or its equiva- 
lent. The fact that each biguanide molecule occupies two co-ordination posi- 
tions, disposes of the constitutions (III) and (IV) suggested by Ley and 
Muller (loc. cit.), as well as by Siotla and Tschesche (loc. ciU), for the biva- 
lent copper, cobalt and nickel biguanide complexes, in w hich each biguanide 
molecule is rntkA^ tx) occupy three co-ordination positions, making a biva- 
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lent metal atom exhibit a maximum co-ordination number of six. Ley and 
Miiller, as well as Slotta and Tschesche, assume that it is the hydrogen atom 
of the central imino group which is displaced by the metal atom, and the 
latter unites with the nitrogen of the imino group on both sides forming 
inner metallic complexes. On the other hand, Ley and Werner (Ber., 1913, 
46 , 4040) assign a quite different constitution to the copper biuret complex 
(VII), though the constitutions of biuret and biguanide are closely 
analogous. 


0*C— NHa HgN— C = O 

NH<^ 

b— C = N N = C — 0 

(vn) 

In addition, the metal atom in these complexes (III and IV) forms a 
member of fused four-incmbered rings, which, as has been established by 
Werner and Pfeiffer, can seldom be stable, whereas the stability of biguanide 
metal complexes exceeds that of most of the well-known inner-metallic salts. 
Furthermore, formula (IV) leaves four NH2-groups in the molecule in a 
free state. Hence the biguanide complexes of the three bivalent metals 
should behave as tetra-acidic bases, whereas they are actually diacidic. 
According to formula* (III), on the other hand, the complex should behave 
as a neutral body, unless we assume that the iniino-groups exert some 
basic character. 

From a study of the increase of acidity by the introduction of metallic 
atoms into molecules of organic bases or hydroxy compounds, Traube 
{loc. cit.) suggested the constitution (V) for these biguanide metal com- 
plexes. The formula does not take note of the co-ordination valencies of 
copper and hence does not represent the compound as an inner-metallic 
complex salt which alone can account for its intense colour. Further, the 
copper atom is shown to replace the hydrogen atoms of one of the end- 
atnino groups of the biguanide base, which is rather unusual and cannot be 
justified. 

Finally, Tschugaeff 's formula (II) is also rendered untenable the 
fact that it does not represent the complex as an inner-metallic salt, since 
the central metal atom is linked with the N-atoms of the four amino-groups 
by co-ordination valencies as in copper tetrammine compounds. The 
preparation of the anhydrous Cr(CsN5Ho)3 by us definitely proves that 
the primary valencies of tlie metal atom are satisfied by the removal of one 
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hydrogen atom from each bigiiaiiide molecule, and that the Itasic character 
of these compounds is due to free amino-groups, and not to tlie metal atom 
whose valencies, both normal and co-ordinative, are fully saturated. 

From the considerations set forth above it Injcomes quite clear tliat the 
biguanide metal complexes are of the inner-metallic complex salt type ; but 
at the same time they can behave as basic compounds and form s.'dts with 
acids due to the free amino-groups co-ordinating with H-ions. I\ach 
biguanide molecule behaves as a bideutate or chelate group and is linked to 
the central metal atom both by a primary as well as a secondary valency, like 
glycine or other amino-acids. Slotta and Tschesche Hoc. cit,), from the fact 
that i:2:3-triphenylbiguanide gives no complex metallic compound, whereas 
i:2-diphenylbiguanide and phenylhiguanide give respectively soluble and 
insoluble metallic complexes, concluded that the hydrogen of the central 
imino-group is essential for complex formation and is replaced by the metal 
atom. The argument is not very convincing. Because, the inactivity of 
the above-mentioned tri-substituted biguanide may \)c due either to its 
insolubility in water, or to its enhanced inertness as the result of multiple 
substitution by phenyl groups. P'or, we have found that metallic complexes 
with phenyl (mono) biguanide arc less easily formed and are less stable than 
those with unsubstituted biguanide. 

That a hydrogen atom of the imino-group linked to a carbon atom by 
a double bond can be replaced by a heavy metal atom to give rise to 
co-ordination compunds of the type discussed here, is l)esl illustrated by the 
existence of certain complex copper compounds of aminoguanidine of the 
following composition described by Thiele (Annalcn, 1892, 270 , i). 

Cu(CH5N4)a*2HN03 and Cu(CH:,N4)2*H2S( >4 


/NH3 
i Cu< ^NH 


‘NHa 




(NO 3 ) (violet crystals). 


In these compounds none of the hydrogen atoms of the amino- or the 
hydrazino-group of the aminoguanidine is likely to be replaced the 
metal atom. It is the hydrogen atom of the imino-group that is replaced by 
the copper atom co-ordinating simultaneously with the end nitrogen of the 
hydrazino-group to form a five-membered ring. 
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We, therefore, suggest the formula (VI) for the biguanide complexes 
of bivalent metals and the formula (VIII) for those with a tervalent metal 
like chromium. In these, the metal atoms enter into six-membered rings 
contributing to the stability of the complex, and the number of free 
amino-groups corresponds to the acidity of the complex base formed. A 
similar suggestion for the constitution of the biguanide complexes of the 
bivalent metals has also Ijeen offered by Stumpf (Dissertation, Berlin, 1933, 
p. 24). 



NH NH 


(VIII) 

These chromium /risbiguanide salts undergo slow but gradual hydrolysis 
on warming in dilute solutions, or on keeping, giving rise to a series of 
hydrolysed products. This is more evident with a solution of the complex 
hydrate. The mode of hydrolysis may be represented as follows : — 


j^Cr(BigH)s Jx;, + 2 H .,0 j^Cr(BigH)a OH H,() J Xa+BigHjX 

i 


I 


-H 2H2O 

{H2C))2 Cr(C)H)2-(BigH) I X + BigHsX 


HgH) X 


+ 2H2O i 


[BigH — One molecule [Cr(OH)8-3H20] + BigH2X. 

of. biguanide]. 


The description of the preparation and properties of these hydrolysed 
products will form the subject matter of subsequent communications ; those 
of the chromium /risbiguanide hydroxide and its salts, and a discussion of 
their constitution have been dealt with in the present paper. 
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Hxpsrimsntai«. 

Chromium Trisbigmnide Monohydrate. — A saturated solution of 
chrome alum was added, drop by drop, with stirring to a cold solu^ 
tion of biguanide sulphate in an excess of strong caustic liquor 
(30%NaOH). A dark red solution was obtained without any noticeable 
separation of chromium hydroxide, and bright red prismatic crys- 
tals separated readily from the solution in quantities. The solution with the 
crystals was cooled in ice until no more solid separated and was then 
filtered on the pump. The crystals were washed with cold water, purified by 
recrystallisation from hot water in presence of a little caustic soda and dried 
in air, free from carbon dioxide. {Found : N, 57*16, 57 03; Cr, 13*96, 13.93, 
♦ 

14*06. [(Big)2 Cr (BigH)] OH requires N, 56*76; Cr, 14*05 per cent}. 

The substance is of l)eautiful crimsom-red colour, which appears ruby-red 
in large crystals. The crystals are moderately soluble in wate! , and the 
solution is strongly alkaline. It liberates ammonia from ammonium salts, 
precipitates hydroxides of heavy metals from solutions of their salts and 
behaves as a tri-acidic base in aqueous solution. 

[(Bigla Cr (BigH)] OH-haH^O = [Cr (BigWs] (C>H)3 

0*3966 G. of the substance required 3 32 c.c. N-HCl for neutralization. 
[Cr (BigH) 3] (OH) 3 requires 3.21 c.c. N-HCl. 

As the solution was strongly coloured and the titration was not carried 
out potentiometrically but with outside litmus paper indicator, this discre- 
pancy was not unexpected. Measurement of the molecular conductivity and 
the freezing point of the solution of the base also leads to the same conclu- 
sion. 


Molecular conductivity at 29®, 

V (dilution) ... 32 ^4 128 256 512 1024 

... 132*9 187 2 235 7 202’2 346*2 404 1 

The values at higher dilutions are likely to be somewhat vitiated by 
hydrolysis. 

The equivalent conductivity of the base deduced from the above values 
may be compared with those for ammonia, amines, biguanide and copper 
bi^^uanide. 
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Equivalent conductivity for the bases. 


V (diintion) 


10-7 

|Cr(BigH)3] ( 0 H) 8 . 

2i'4 43'8 

85*6 

I7I’2 ] 



44*3 

62 ‘4 

78*6 

97*4 

1 Temp * 29* 

115*4 J 

V 

8 

16 

32 

64 

laS 

2 s 6 

Av NH3 

3.21 

4 ‘35 

6*52 

929 

13*4 

19*0 1 

70*0 >Temp. - 25* 

Av CH3NH2 


21 0 

28*9 

39‘3 

53*9 

Av (CHa^jNII 17*2 

240 

33*2 

45*3 

6 i '2 

80*7^ 


* Walden, das Leitverinogcn der Dosungcn— II Tcile. pp. 82-83, 1924. 


V 

300 

45 « 

900 

Av Riguanidc 

153 ‘0 

153 *« 

> 57 'S 1 

Av Cu-6/5biguani(le 



[ Temp. ■= 37 *. t 

74*0 

76*5 

91 ’5) 


f Deduced from Stmnpf’s data {loc. cit. p. 41) 

A comparison of the above values indicates that the chromium iris* 
biguanide hydroxide is a considerably stronger base than ammonia, methyl- 
amine, diniethylamine and copper- hiA'biguanide hydroxide, but appears to be 
somewhat weaker than the free biguanide hydroxide. This comparison is 
evidently a very rough one due to the differences in temperature of measure- 
ments, for which proper allowances should be made. 

Definite evidences regarding the tri-acidic nature of the base, are, how- 
ever, furnished by the preparation of a series of crystalline salts of the base 
as described hereafter, in w hich a molecule of the base is found to com bine 
with three equivalents of the acid, as well as by determination of the valeney 
of the complex ion with the help of Ostu aid- Walden's rule from the measure- 
ment of equivalent conductivity of its hydrochloride. 

• A determination of the freezing point of an aqueous solution of the 
base also supports the above conclusions. 


Molecular weight from the freezing-point. 


Substance 

Depression. 

Mol. wt. 

Vant Hoff’s 

(g/ioo c.c.) 

A 

m 

factor 





0-2496 

0*04* 

ii5 

370/115*3*217 


Degree of diss- 
ociation, 
i/n— I. 


o‘75 


[where Af=mol. wt. calculated; n ~ pumlier of ions into which the base is 
dissociated =4]* 
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The magnetic susceptibility of the substance tucasure<l in a Curies balance 
at 31"’ gave a value of Xm =iP*47 x lo"'*, whence = 10 15* 

which is almost identical with those* foi all complex chromium am mines and 
salts, as well as for the simple chromium ion— Cr* ' * . 

The substance decomposes on prolonged boiling with mineral acids 
giving rise to chromic salts. Strong boiling alkali precipitates chromium 
hydroxide from a solution of tlie substance with evolution of ammonia 

On keeping a cold alkaline solution of the chromium /ri5biguanidc 
hydroxide for some time, the red colour of the solution gradually turns 
reddish violet and rose-red silkj' crystals of a hydrolysed product arc occa- 
sionally deposited from the solution. A similar change occurs with the 
dilute aqueous solution of the base itself. 

Chromium Trisbi^uanidi 7 u\ — The inonohydrate fCr(Big):<]ll2f ^ did not 
lose any weight on being kept ovei concentrated HjjSt >4 in vacuum. When 
heated, however, to 150-160'’ for about 40 hours it lost 4*84% of rl.s 
weight. 

Percentage of water in the inonohydrate = 4*^7. When heated to 2()0 , 
the substance commences to decompose, [hound : N, 5Cr4i’ Cr{Hig)3 


requires N, 59*67 per cent]. 

This anhydro-basc is insoluble in all organic solvents. It readily 
absorbs water to regenerate the monohydratc. The anhydro-basc is 
brick-red in colour. 

Chromium Trisbi^uanidc Hydrochloride. -This was prepared by treating 
the solid base in a mortar with cold (ice cooling) dilute hydrochloric acid 
till the mixture became slightly acid. The yellow crystals of the hy Jo- 
chloride formed were fdtered and washed with a little ice-cold water. The 
crude crystals were then dissolved in the least quantity J hot water, the 
solution was filtered and cooled in ice. Purecrystalsof the hydrochlj.de 
separated from the filtrate. The yield of the prcxluct could be ...cnjsed by 

adding a saturated solution of ammonium chloride to the filtrate. The crys- 
tals wL filtered, washed at first with ice-cold water and then with almlute 

alcohol. These were dried in air. 

The hydrochloride was also prepared by the action of ammonium 
chloride upon the base. When the solid base was rubbed m “ « 

concentrated solution of ammonium chloride, the 

was formed with evolution of ammonia. {Found : N 45-2. 45M. U ^3 

«Ti- Cr 11-32 n-35. [Cr(BigH*);,]Cl 3 requires N,4.V5<'; Cl. 2, <4i,Cr. 

tan. 

in water. 
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Equivalent conductivity at 30®. 

1' (dilution) 16 32 64 128 256 512 

97*05 io6-o 1157 122*6 128*8 134*8 

147*4 145*0 M 5*6 I 45 *o I 45*5 I 47*2 

Mean A^ 146*0 

Ah 2 (after 5 days^^ 97*16. 

The Aoo value is calculated from Walden's formula : — 

Aoc =A„(i+ni.W2><o*692X'i) ^), where 'y = dilution, wj and n2 are 
the valencies of the ions. 

The valency of the complex ion, according to Ostwald- Walden's rule, 
is given by Aj^^i ; "A:^2 = i39*3~^o^*^=33*3- 3*33^ The valency is, 
therefore, three. 

The equivalent conductivity of the salt can also be compared with 
those of complex chromium ammine salts having the same valency for the 
cation, as well as with those of LaCl.v 

Temperature = 25 ® . 

V (dilution) 125 250 500 i(xy> 

juv forfCr(CO(Nir2)2>6lCli 296*5 315*4 326*0 340*5 

(Werner and Kalkmann, Annalcn^ 1902, 322 , 313). 

32 64 128 256 512 1024 00 

1 13* I 119*8 126*1 131*9 136*1 140*6 150 

(lyey, Z. physikal, Chem,, 1899, 80 , 236). 

Making allowances for temperature differences, the results are found to 
compare quite favourably. The values of /iv for chromium hexaurea chlo- 
ride can Ixj reduced to those for the corresponding equivalent dilutions. 

The results further indicate that the mobility of the complex chromium 

/Mibiguanide ion is nearly of the same order as that of the complex chro- 
mium hexaurea cation and considerably lower than that of La^^^-ion. 

It was found that the equivalent conductivity of tlie chromium itishi- 
guanide hydrochloride decreased on keeping its solution, as the result for 


V 

Av for LaCl^ 


1024 

139*3 

148*0 
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A3SJ after 5 days keeping indicates. This is, however, difficult to 
account for. On the other hand, from the fact that a dilute 
solution of the salt on keeping undergoes slow hydrolysis, exactly the 
contrary result might have been expected. This anomaly is possibly 
connected with a strange proiierty of the solution of the hydrochloride 
and hydrobromide. From a freshly prepared solution of the hydrochloride 
all the chlorine is precipitated as AgCl by silver nitrate solution at the 
room temperature, though the precipitation does not apiiear to lie complete 
instantaneously and requires shaking for a few moments. But after keep- 
ing this solution for 24 hours, addition of silver nitrate produces only a 
strong turbidity, the addition of a neutral salt like ammouiuin nitrate, 
however, immediately precipitates the whole of the chloride as AgCl. 
This proves that no constitutional change occurs in the aged solution, but 
the latter develops a power similar to that of protective colloids in prevent- 
ing the growth of silver chloride particles. This bchax ioiir has l>een found 
to be more pronounced in the case of the hydrchloride of the hydrolysed 
base which will be descrilxid in a future communication. 

Determination of the molecular weight by freezing-point method 
supported the conclusion from conductivity measurements. 

Subs Depression. Mol. vNt. Vjiitllofl's Degree of di.ssoeiutiou 

(g./ioo‘c.c.) A »» 

(>■7198 0*11“ 117*8 3 097 

[where M and n have the usual .sigiiifu aneej. 

The result shows that even at o', the substance dissociates almost 
completely into four ions and the whole of the chlorine is in the ionic 
state. 

The yellow solution of the hydrochloride, on keeping for a hmg time 
slowly turns violet and deposits rose-red crystals of a hydrolysed jirodiict. 
A similar change of colour at fust occurs on boiling the solution, but 
finally decomijosition sets in with separation of chromium hydroxide. 

Chromium Irisbiguanidc hydrobromide was obtained as orange- 
yellow crystals, moderately soluble in water, by adding a concentrated 
solution of potassium bromide to a strong solution of the complex hydro- 
chloride. The crystals were filtered, washed and dried over HgSO^. 
{Found : Br, 4o'io ; Cr,8-83. [CrfBigHjsJ Brj, reguiresBr, 40-30; Cr, 8-74 
per cent}. 

Chromium trisbiguanide hydrtodide was prepared like the previous com- 
pound from the complex hydrochloride and potassium iodide. The subs- 
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taDCc forms orange-yellow crystals which are much less soluble in water 
than those of the hydrochloride. The crystals were washed and dried 
as before. iFound : N, 28*30 ; 1,51*24 ; Cr, 7*12. [Cr(BigH).J I3 requires 
N, 28*53 ; I, 51*76 ; Cr, 7*06 i)er centj. 

Chromium Irtsbi^uanidc sulphate was obtained in the form of sparing- 
ly soluble, orange-yellow, needle-shaped crystals when a solution of ammoni- 
um sulphate was added to that of the complex hydrochloride. The crystals 
were washed with cold water and dried in air. {Found : N, 40*53 ; Cr, 
30*02; vS(J4, 27*70. [Cr(BigH)M]2 (S( ),) 3, 2H2() requires N, 40*62; Cr, 
i()‘()6 ; SO4, 27*85 per cent}. A tetrahydrate is sometimes formed as long 
(1 cm.) needle-shaped i)risiiiatic crystals with orange-red colour. 

Chromium irisbiguanidc nitiaic was prepared by adding a concen- 
trated solution of potassium nitrate to a cold concentrated solution of the 
complex hydrochloride. The mixture was cooled in ice. The crystals 
separated were filtered, washed at first with ice-cold water and finally 
with alcohol. They were afterwards dried over concentrated H2SO4. 
The substance forms orange-yellow crystals, readily soluble in water. 
{Found : N, 46*50 ; Cr, 9*62. [Cr(BigH’)3] {NOh)^ requires N, 46*60 ; Cr, 
9*64 per cent}. 

Chromium irisbiguanide nitrite was prepared like the previous compound 
from the complex hydrochloride and potassium nitrite. It resembles the 
nitrate in colour and other properties. {Found: N, 50-80; Cr, 10*64. 
fCrdiigH'**)^] (NO-ila requires N, 51*10 ; Cr, 10*53 per cent}. 

Chromium Trisbiguanidc Cliloro carbonate, — When a strong solution of 
s<Klium carbonate was added to a cold concentrated solution of the complex 
hydrochloride, the orange -yellow crystals of the chlorocarbonate separated from 
the solution. The mixture was cooled in ice. The crystals that separated 
were then filtered, washed and dried as in the case of the chromium /mbigua- 
nide nitrate. The substance readily dissolves in water giving a solution, 
strongly alkaline to litmus. {Found : C, 17*24 ; Ci, 15*60; Cr, 11*48, 11*44. 
[Cr (HigH):^l.j C<^^.sCl4 requires C, 17*10 ; Cl, 15*57; Cr, 11*40 per cent}. 

Chromium f tisbiguanidc carbonate was prepared by adding three 
molecular proportions of sodium bicarlionate to a cold concentrated solu- 
tion of chromium /n^biguanide hydroxide. The mixture was cooled in ice 
and the normal carbonate was salted out by the addition of a saturated solu- 
tion of scxlium carbonate. The crystals were washed and dried as in the previ- 
ous case. {Found : C, 19*50 ; Cr, 11*20. [Cr(BigH*^)3]2 (C0s)a*2H20 requires 
C, 19*40 ; Cr, 11*23 per cent). 

The substance forms orange-yellow crystals, readily soluble in water. 
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The solution is strongly alkaline to litmus and liberates ammonia from 
ammonium salts on warming. 

Chromium Trisbiguanide Hydrosulphidc. — A solution of the chromium 
fmbiguanide base was treated with a few drops of ammonia and then saturat- 
ed in the cold with H^S. The crystalline precipitate forme<l was fiUereil, 
washed first with ice- water and afterwards with absolute alcohol. The 
crystals were dried by pressing between filter-pai)crs and keeping o\emight 
in closed air. 

The substance form.s brownish orange crystals, sparingly soluble in 

water, and gives out smell of hydiogeii sulphide. It reacts alkaline to 

♦ 

litmus. {Found : S , ig'go, 2()‘o ; Cr, ii'go, 11*20. [Cr(BigH)aJ (HS)a 
requires S, 21*10; Cr, 11*45 Per cent}. 

Comparatively low result for sulphur and high values for chromium 
indicate slight loss of H^S. 

Chromium trisbiguanide chloiosulphitc was obtained as a golden yellow 
crystalline precipitate by adding a freshly prepaied concentrated solution of 
sodium sulphite to the cold concentrated solution of the complex hydro 
chloride. The mixture was then cooled in ice and the crystals were washed 
first with ice-cold water and then with absolute alcohol. They were then 
dried ,by pressing between filter-papers and keeping overnight in closed air. 
The salt is moderately soluble in water. {Found : Cl, 7*10 ; vS, 6*55; Cr, io’6. 

[CrCBigHla] CISO3, HaO requires Cl, 7*27 ; S, 6*55 ; Cr, 10*64 per cent}. 

Chromium Trisbiguanide Hydwxosulphite. — When a fleshly prepared 
solution of bisulphite w as added, drop by drop, to an ice-cold concentrated solu- 
tion of the chromiinn / M.sbigiianide hydroxide until the base was partially 
neutrali.sed, orange-yellow crystals of the hydroxosulphite separated from the 
solution. These were washed and diicd as in the previous case. The crystals 
are modeiatcly soluble in water and their solution is alkaline to litmus. 

♦ I3 

{Found : S, 6'23 ; Cr, 10 70. [Cr(BigH).,J , ) requires S, 6-44 ; Cr, 

( )H 

io‘ 46 per cent}. 

ChTomium trisbiguanide chlorothiosulphale was precipitated in the 
form of orange coloured silky crystals by adding a solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate to that of the complex hydrochloride. The crystals were washed 
at first with cold water and then with alcohol. Thett were afterwards dried 
in air. The substance is sparingly soluble in water. {Found : Cl, 7 ' 10 ; 
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S, 12*50 ; Cr, 10*40. [Cr(BigH)3j CrSgOa requires Cl, 7*06 ; S, 12*70 ; Cr, 
1^*35 cent} 

Chromium Trisbiguanidc Thiosulphate — When a solution of the 
chromium /rt.vhiguanide hydroxide was mixed with a solution of sodium 
thiosulphate in the cold and to the mixture a solution of ammoni 
um acetate was added, silky, light orange crystals of the normal 
thiosulphate were precipitated. These were washed and dried 
as in the previous case. This normal thiosulphate is very sparingly soluble 

+ 

in water. {Found: S, 18*20; Cr, 10*02. [Cr (BigH)3]2 (2203)3 
requires S, 18*46 ; Cr, 10*0 per cent}. 

Chromium trisbiguanidc chlowchromatc was obtained as a 
dark yellow crystalline precipitate when a solution of potassium chromate 
was added to that of the complex hydrochloride. The crystals were washed 
with ice-cold water and dried over concentrated HjvSO^. The substance is 
sparingly soluble in water. {Found : N, 39*50 ; Cl, 6‘So, 6*98 ; Cr (total), 

20*0, 19*90; Cr (as Cr()"4), 9*90. [Cr (BigH) 3 ] CrCrO^, H2O requires 
N, 40*07 ; Cl, 6*80 ; Cr ( total ), iq‘8o ; Cr (as CrO"^), 9*90 per cent}. 

Chfonuum Tiisbiguanidc Chiomale. — When a solution of potassium 
dichromate ( 1-2 g.) w^s added to a solution of the complex base (i g.) in 
the cold, sparingly soluble yellow i.sh brown crystals of the normal chromate 
separated out. These were washed and dried as in the case of the 
previous compound. {[Found :Cr (total), 22*75, -2*50 ; Cr(asCrC)"4), 

13*36. ^310. [Cr (BigH),l2 (Ci()4) , sHoO, requires Cr (total), 22*64 ; 
Cr (as CrO" , ), 13*58 per cent K 

Clnotniuni 'rrisbiguanidc Vcrclnomati . — WHien 30 Vi* hydrogen 
peroxide (i)erhydr()l) was added, drop by drop, to an ice-cokl solution of 
the chiomium Dasbiguanide hydroxide, dark yellowish brown crystals of 
the pcrchromalc separated out from the solution. A part of the complex 
cation w as oxidised to perchromate which combined w^ith the rest of the 
cation to form the very sparingly soluble perchromate of the complex 
cation. The crystals were washed with ice-cold water and dried over 
concentrated H2S()4. The percliromate decomposes, when acidified, to 
a blue solution ; the blue colour, however, disappears rapidly w ith the forma- 
tion of green chromic salt.The substance gave on analysis : — 
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Cr (total), i 6'94, 17*20; N, 35*10; O (total), 11*50 (gaso- 

metrically), 12*0, on correcting for the chromate left in the solution 

after the evolution of oxygen. [Cr (HigiDaj CrOsi 4H8t> requires 
Cr (total), 17*10 ; N, 34*60; () (total), 13*10 \)er cent. 

lyOw result for oxygen is evidently due to slight decomposition of the 
perch romate. 

Chromium irisbiguanidc chlorophost^hutc was obtained as a 
sparingly soluble, flesh-coloured crystalline precipitate by adding a 
solution of disodiuin hydrogen phosphate to a stdution of the complex 
chloride. The crystals were washed first with cold water and then with 
alcohol. These were afterwards dried in air. {Found : Cl, 7 20 ; P, 6 36 ; 

Cr, 10-54. fCr (BigH),l requires Cl, 7‘3<> 1 P. 

per cent}. 

Chromium Irisbiguanidc camphoisulphonatc was obtained as a 
salmon-coloured crystalline precii)itate by neutralising a cold concentrated 
solution of the cou.i)kx base with a cold strong .solution of canii)hor. 
sulphonic acid. Tlie crystals were first washed with ice-cold water and 
then with alcohol. Tliey were afterwards dried over concentra- 
ted H^SO^. The salt is moderately soluble in water. {Found : S, 9 30 , 

Cr, 5-13. [Cr(BigHXi] (C ,,,11 ijOSO,);, requires S, 916; Cr. s'o per 
cent}. 

From the filtrate of this normal sulphonate a red-violct hydrolysed 
product was obtained, uhich will lie descrilied in a separate pa]icr. 


Summary 


I. Chromium trisbiguanide hydrate, [(Big)s Cr-(BigH)]OH, which 
behaves as a fairly strong triacidic Iiase in solution, has liecn prepared in 
the form of brilliant crimson-red crystals. 


2 It has been shown that the comple.x cation is of the inner-metallic 
salt type with chromium as the central atom, whose normal valencies are 
completely saturated by the replacement of one of the hydrogen atoms m 
each biguanide molecule. The valency of the cation is. therefore, entirely 
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due to the free amino-groups of the biguanide molecules. This has been 
definitely proved by the preparation of the anhydrous base, [Cr(Big)3], 
chromium /risbiguanidine. Each biguanide molecule is thus found to 
behave as a bidentate or chelate group occupying two co-ordination posi- 
tions in the molecule. 

3. A series of salts of the base have been prepared and their properties 

studied, hydrochloride, hydrobromide, sulphate, nitrate, nitrite, 

carbonate, chlorocarbonate, hydrosulphide, chlorosulphite, hydroxo-sulphite, 
thiosulphate, chlorothiosulphate, chloroiihosphate, chlorochromate, chromate, 
jierchromate and camphorsulphonate. 

4. Indications have been obtained that both the base and the salts 
undergo slow hydrolysis in dilute aqueous solution giving rise to a series 
of hydrolysed products. 

5. Constitution of the biguanide complexes of bi- and tervalent metals 
has been fully discussed. 


Chkmical Labor -^tokv, 
University CoaEc.E of Science, 
CAi<cnrTA. 


Received September 13, 1937. 



ON THE MOVING BOUNDARY METHOD FOR THE DETER 
MINATION OF ABSOLUTE RATES OF MIGRATION 
AND TRANSPORT NUMBERS OF IONS. 


Bv N. C. Sen-Giti>ta. 

In the present paper the influence of the concentration of iiulicator 
ions on the absolute velocity and transport nuniliei of chloride, nitrate and 
sulphate ions has l)een investigated in centi normal solutions w ith Mnkherjec’s 
cataphoretic apparatus (Proc. Ro).Soc., 19^2, A103, 102). The concentra- 
tion adjustments behind a moving boundary have lieen followed with the 
same apparatus and thereby the alfiolute velocity and transport numt»er of 
the indicator ion estimated with great accuracy. 'I'lie metho<l as it has l)een 
developed in the present paiK-r enal)les the measurement of the mobility with 
precision without much trouble and furnishes more information regarding 
the changes that take place at the lioundary than any other single apparatus 
devised up till now. The method can be used for students’ experiments 
as the equipment can be easily got up. 

In the previous measurements (Mukherjee, Mitra and Bhattacharyya, 
J, Indian Chein. Soc., 1935, 12 , 177; Mukherjee, Mitra and Sen- 
Gupta, ibid-, 1936, 11 , 42) from this laboratory, a U-tubc with three 
side-limbs (Fig. i) a, b and c was taken. The boundary which is of 
the rising tyiie was initially formed at XX' between a and b and its up- 
ward displacement (r) with time (<) was followed as electrolysis proceeded. 
The potential gradient in the upjicr electrolyte AR was measured by 
observing the potential, vj, between bandc and then dividing v,. with 
the effective length, 1, between b and c. The velocity of the leading ion 
was calculated from the formula. 


F* = 


t.Vi/l 


... (i) 


The potential, v.^, between a and b was also measured against the 
displacement, x, and the potential gradient in the indicator layer, P«n, was 
obtained from the relation 


Pm =v\ll-*-dv,'dx. 


... («) 
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The absolute rate of migration of the indicator V b can then be obtained 
by dividing x/i by the potential gradient in the indicator. 


When X was plotted against a straight 
line was obtained which tended to become 
convex towards the rr-axis vq-x and 
V2-t curves were not straight but showed 
a convex curvature towards the vj-axis, 
even at the beginning. 

Ip the present arrangement the lowest 
side-limb was eliminated and the x-i 
curve was obtained as a straight line. The 
Vq-x curve was found to be regular on 
forming the boundary initially at a place 
well l)elovv the side-limbs. The displace- 
ment of the boundary with time has l)een 
oliserved in the left limb of the tube which 
contains no side-limbs ; while the potential 
measurements across the IxHindary have 
been carried out in the limb of the U-tube 
containing the side-tubes. 

Greater care has l^een taken with 
regard to the following points than that 
in previous papers (loc/ cit ) : 

(a) All the solutions have been prepared 
by direct weighing in a 2-litre volumetric 
flask instead of by the dilution of a stock 
solution. 

(h) The potassium iodoeosinate and potas- 
sium picrate used as the indicators have been 
recr)»stallised from conductivity water. 


Fig. I. 



(c) The current has been taken from a battery of accumulator cells 
giving 1 10 volts. 

id) The current has been read with an’ammeter reading directly up to 
2 X lo"^ ampere and has lieeii checked with a standard potentiometer. 

(c) Reversible electrodes have been used. 

(/) The specific conductivities have been measured more accurately 
with a Hartmann and Braun bridge using a valve oscillator of variable 
frequency as the source of the alternating current. 

Sources of Error.— In the calculation of the transport number 
by the equation 
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Ta = 


v,Ca F 
ut 


... m 


where v represents the volume 
traced by the boundary ; C'a the 
concentration of the A ion ; i, the 
current strength and /, the time ; two 
types of corrections arc necessary as 
has been indicated by Lewis {J. Amcr. 
Chem. Soc,, 1910, 82 ,' 862) and Longs- 
worth (ibid,, 1932, 84 , 2741). However 
these corrections amount to less than 
o’ I in centinormal solutions and need 
not be discussed for the present case. 


Fig 2 






V 



w .. C. 

BR Ci 


Constancy of Cunent.-^lu the measurements of Meinnes and others 
(Meinnes and Longsuorth, Chem Rev., 1932» 11 , I7J‘» Hartley and 
Moilliet, Proc. Roy. Soc,, 1933, *1*0, 141) a given length of the leading 
solution in the moving boundary tube is continuously displaced by llie 
corresponding length of the less conducting indicator solution. Ihe total 
resistance of the system therefore goes on increasing and in order to keep 
the current constant some external arrangement is necessary \cf. the 
elaborate constant current arrangement of Meinnes and collalx)rators (loc. 
cit.) and the thermionic valve arrangement of Hartley and collaborators 
(Hartley and Donaldson, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1937, ^8, 457)]- With 
Mukherjee’s cataphoretic apparatus, however, since the loss of conductivity 
in one limb is almost made up by the corresponding gain m the other, 
the current remains almost constant; hence an adjustment with a hand 
regulated rheostat .serves the purpose. 


Potential (iradicni in the Leading Solution. 

Since the concentration of the leading electrolyte above the lioundaiy 
does not change with the progress of electrolysis, the potential gradient may 
in the same way either be directly determined or calculated from formula 


Pam- 


(iv) 


Kab.Q 

where is the specific conductivity of the liquid A* and Q, the cro^ 
section of the tube. The following table gives some of the results on the 
potential gradient of the upper liquid determined directly and indirectly 

from equation (tv). 
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Table I. 

o' 02N-KC1 (Temp. 35°)- if =0*003312 mho. /= 1*267 cm. Q = o*277S sq. cm. 


t (amp) X 10 •. 

i/|(obs). 



925 

1*287 Tolts 

1*02 volls/ctn. 

1*01 volts/cni. 

1100 


1*12 

1*12 


1*518 



1500 

2*060 

1*63 

1*63 


It is evident from Table I that the potential gradient in the upper 
electrolyte may be calculated from the current and cross-section of the tube 
without direct potentioinetric measurements. This procedure was adopted 
for measuring the potential gradients in the leading solution in the 
present paper. 

Reproducibility of Measurements. 

The following table shows the reproducibility of results in a solution of 
o'oiiV-KNOa with K^l of suitable concentration as the indicator solution. 
It will be evident that the transport numbers do not dimmish chronologi- 
cally as in experiments previously reported (Mukherjee, Mitra and Bhatta- 
charyya, loc. cii. ; Mukherjee, Mitra and Sen-Gupta, loc. cii.). 

Table II. 

o’oiN-KNOs. Temp. = 35°. 1 = 200X10“'^ amp. Sp* condty = i632 x io“®mho. 


Time. 

Distance moved 

T 

N03 

V xio5. 

N03 

340 sec 

1 0 cm. 

0 480 

81 *2 cm/sec. 

5” 

I 5 

0479 

810 

681 

2’o 

0 480 

8i*2 

84 g 

25 

c* 480 

81*2 

101 7 

30 

0 481 

8 i '3 


Limits of Adjustment of Concentrations 

Tables III — V contain the results on the transport numlxjr and absolute 
velocity measuiemcnts of tlie anions in centinormal potassium chloride, 
potassium nitrate and potassium sulphate solutions using various concen- 
trations of potassium iodoeosinate as the indicator solution. The results 
are generally reproducible wdthin about 0*3% when the concentration of 
the indicator solution is greater than that demanded by equation (v) 
(vide infra), when the indicator solution is more dilute the results are 
less reproducible. In Fig. 3 are plotted the transport numbers of the 
leading ions against the concentrations of the indicator, and in Fig. 4, 
the absolute rates of migration of the leading ions against the specific 
conductivities of the indicator. 
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Discussion. 

The results of various laboratories (loc. cit,) show a difference in the 
nature of adjustment curves. Mclnnes and co-workers (loc. cii.) working 
with falling boundaries have found that an adjustment is obtained only over 
a limited range of the indicator concentration on either side of which the 
results are vitiated. Hartley and co-workers (loc, cit,) on the other hand 
have found that with boundaries of the falling type quite reproducible results 
are obtained when the indicator solution has any concentration more dilute 
than that demanded by equation (i;) (vide infra). The shapes of their curves 
are shown in Fig 5. 


Fig 5- 


A— Mclnnes & co-workers. 
B— Hartley & co-workers. 


The results of the present measnrements, however, show that the range of 
adjustment is quite unlimited in the higher concentration range of the indi- 
cator since similar results have been obtained in the case of all the three 
electrolytes investigated. Similar observations were also made by I^ngs- 
worth (7. Amer. Ckem, Sac., 1930, 82 , 1897) with rising boundaries between 
KCl and KIO,. 

The curves may be explained in the following way after the method of 
JUongsworth Hoc. cit.). 

In Fig. 6 A and B are represented the two conditions, where the 
indicator concentration is respectively more concentrated and more dilute 
than the adjusted concentration. The following is the density relation 
between the indicator solutions : 



Concentration of indicator — > 
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De*oiiv^ > Do’oomjv > Do*oo4 
Fig 6. 
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Since in Fig 6A the lighter solution of the indicator is above the 
concentrated, the arrangement is left undisturbed, while in Fig. 6B the 
heavier solution of the indicator being above the lighter) the distribution is 
seriously affected by the difference in density. This will be more clear in 
the next section where we deal with the measurement of the indicator 
concentration behind the boundary. 

The nature of adjustment curves is exactly similar in the case of 
the three electrolytes investigated including the weak nitrate ion 
and the polyvalent sulphate ion. The adjustment depends only on the 
concentration of the electrolytes and not on their specific electrochemical 
character. 

Another point which may be mentioned is that the transport number 
increases linearly with Cb , when Cb is less than the adjusted concentra- 
tion. This linear relationship remains as yet to be explained. 


Concentration of the Indicator behind the Moving Boundary. 

Cady and Longsworth (/. Amer. Chem. Soc, 1929, 61 , 1656) observed 
the increase in the total resistance in an autogenic moving boundary appa* 
ratus where a definite volume of the leading solution was displaced by the 
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indicator. They also measured the specific conductivity of the indicator 
solution behind the boundary with two platinised points. Both measure- 
ments showed within about 2% that the concentration of a solution behind 
a moving boundary adjusted itself according to equation (m)* The deter- 
mination of Cam yields a ijtieans of calculating and Vn of the indicator ion. 

Drew, Collie and Hartley {Trans. Faraday Soc., 1934,80, 648) have, however, 
shown that the method cannot be applied in dilute solutions. They design- 
ed an apparatus giving what they called a balanced botmdary in which the 
indicator solution behind the boundary can be continuously transferred to a 
side vessel and its conductivity determined there. Hacker {KolU Chem. Beih., 
1935* 41 1 147) has shown by external analysis as well as by potentiometric 
measurements that the relation of Kohlrusch and Weber (Ann* Physik, 1897, 
62 , 209; SHzungsber* Berlin Acad., 1897, 936) holds good. 

In the previous communication from the laboratory (loc. cU.) the poten- 
tial gradient in the indicator Pan was determined by equation (ii), as indicated 

before and Fa was calculated from the relation Fa = — ^ ‘ results 

t. Pan 

however^ varied as much as 30% and were always higher than the accepted 
values. 

The reason of this will be clear from the following considera- 
tion. The indicator BR (cf. Fig. 2) cannot be taken exactly at the 
adjusted concentration initially, it will be a little too concentrated or 
too dilute- Taking the latter case, the potential gradients along the 
cataphoretic tube may be represented by Fig. 7- Since C'nn is more dilute 


Fig. 7. 



Length of the tube — > 


than Cm the potential gradient in the former will be greater than that 
in the latter. The boundary was initially at XX' and with progress 
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of olectrolyBis has come to YY' and a volotne. of v- of the leading 
solution AR has been displaced by the same volume of the indicator solution 
BR at the concentration Cm . If the potential F, between BB' and C< ' is 

measured as the boundary moves then we have, = +Pbii —Pku , and 

dx 

adding Par, to the latter we get Pea • If, however, the potential is measured 
between AA! and CC' as in previous measurements (Mukherjee, Mitra and 
Bhattacharyya. loc. cii. ; Mukherjee, Mitra and Sen Gupta, loc. ciU) we do 
not get Pbe but any value between Pbr and P'»» (potential gradient in 
solution). This then is the reason why the P. G. of previous measure- 
ments gave so erratic values erf the absolute velocities of the indi- 
cator ion. 


Pig. 8. 



In the present investigation a narrow cataphoretic tube with two 
side-limbs, fused near each other, has been used. The boundaxy was 
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formed be^een 0‘02N-KC1 end various conceutratioas of potassiutn pkrate 
In Table VI are given the resttlts of a particular set of measurements where 
the concentration of the indicator was o'ozN. Some of the results arc also 
shown m Fig. 8. 


Tablb VI. 

Cone, of KCl—c'o'iN. Kkci =3312X10“® mho. Cone, of K»ic=o-o2N. 
/ir».e=227iXio“® mho Temp.=35®. Current = 1100 x io“® ampere. 


Time. 

Potential. 

Time. 

Potential. 

0 sec. 

i’Si2 volts 

2445 

3'623 volte 

300 

1*512 

2505 

3748 

480 


2780 

3*073 

940 

1-515 

2820 

3 ’I 26 

1395 

1*521 

3125 

3*558 

^700 

1*572 

3200 

3*636 

1755 

I’sgfi 

3270 

3*699 

2160 

2T48 

3460 

3*695 

2195 

2*211 

3510 

3-693 


According to the theory of Kdilrausch (.loc. cil.) and Weber {loc cit.) 
which need not be recapitulated here the concentration of the indi- 
cator behind a moving boundary should be adjusted according to the 
relation. 


CaIC.=T^IT, ... (v) 

where Ca and C» are the concentrations and Ta and Tb are the transport 
numbers of the leading and indicator ions respectively. It also follows from 
the relation that 

F. /F* =Pa./P.. ... (vi) 
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where Va is the absolute velocity of the leading ion and Fb. that of the 
indicator ion, Par and Pbr being the two potential gradients. 

Substituting the values of Par, Pbr and Va in equatioh (vi) one gets the 
value of Vb as the following : — 

Fpic= -“^x 86-3 X 10"^ cm./sec.=35*4X lo"^ cm. /sec. 

3*693 

Since the specific conductivities are inversely proportional to the potential 
gradients, the specific conductivity of the picrate solution behind the 
boundary is found to to be 

X 0*003312=0*001358 mho. 

3*693 

The corresponding concentration is about 0*01 195N. 

Applying equation (v) one gets for rpjc=— ’ 52 ^ 2 i 2 .£ii 95 , =*0301. 

0*02 

Table VIII gives the results of potentiometric measurements with 
O’oaN’-KCl as the upper electrolyte and various concentrations of Kpic 
as the indicator electrolyte. 


Table VII. 

Specific conductivity x 10® 


Cone, of 

KP. 

of the soln. used. 

behind the boundary. 

Vp X io5 
cm. /sec* 

0*02 N 

2271 

1358 

35*4 

t» 

Sf 

1357 

35*4 

0*0167 

1889 

1359 

35*4 


»$ 

1359 

35-4 

0*0125 

14x8 

1369 

35*6 
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Table VIII (contd.). 
Specific conductivity x lo* 


!^onc. of 

KP. 

of the soln. used. 

behind the boundary 

Up X iqI 
cni*/sec. 

0'012SN 

1418 

1368 

35*6 

O'OIII 

1270 

1419 

36*9 

it 

If 

1416 

36*9 

0*0105 

1228 

1523 

39'6 

1} 

If 

1558 

40*6 


One can easily see from the results that when the indicator solution 
is more dilute than 0 012N, the specific conductivity of the solution behind 
the boundary is higher than the specific conductivity of the indicator 
at the adjusted concentration. This rise in the specific conductivity can 
only take place if some of the leading solution of higher specific conducti- 
vity comes inside the indicator layer. 

The absolute volocities of the picrate ion obtained in this paper may be 
compared with that obtained by Ulich (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1927, 28 , 388). 
He found the mobility of the picrate ion at infinite dilution to be 30-1 at 
25® and hie X to be 0*269, where rj is the viscosity of the solvent. Dividing 
0*269 with the value of rj at 35®, i.e., 0*007208 poise (Int, Crit. Table, 1929, 
8 , 10) one gets 37*4 as the mobility at infinite dilution at 35®. From 
this value, the mobility of the picrate ion at a dilution of o*oi2N at 35® 
may be calculated by applying Onsager’s equation, and is found to be 
34*1 and the corrresponding absolute velocity to be 35*3 x 10’® cm. /sec. 
The value is in excellent agreement with the value of the velocity of picrate 
ion found by the author at a concentration 0*01 2N namely 35*5 x lo"® cm /sec. 
Ulich (loc. cit.) also gives Id ' / hie = 2*54 at 25® and 2*20 at 100®. 
Taking the ratio to be 2*50 at 35® and the absolute velocity of the chlorine 
ion at 35® to be 83*3x10’® cm. /sec., in o*oiiV solution, the absolute 
velocity of the picrate ion is found equal to 35*4 x 10 ® cm. /sec. 

Summary. 

I. The range of the concentration of the indicator, within which the 
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transport number and absolute velocity of the leading ion remains constant 
has been investigated in the case of KCl, KNO, and K^04. 

2. It has been found that within the range of experimental accuracy 
namely about ±0'3% the transport number and absolute velocity 
remains constant when the indicator liquid is more concentrated than is 
demanded by the theory of Kohlrausch and Weber. Beyond this range 
the measured transport number and absolute velocity increases with the 
diminution in the concentration of the indicator. 

3. The concentration adjustments in the indicator solution have 
been followed potentiometrically and it has been found that with concentra- 
ted indicator solutions dilute solutions of constant composition come out 
in every case. The absolute velocity and transport number of the indicator 
ion have been calculated from such measurements. 

My best thanks are due to Professor J. N. Mukherjee, D.Sc. for 
suggesting this work and for his advice and to the Calcutta University 
for granting a research scholarship under Prof. J. N. Mukerjee during the 
tenure of which this work has been carried out. 

PHVSICAl Crbmistky Labokatory, 

University Coiakge of Science and Received SeftetHher is, 1937. 

Technoiogy.Caicuita. ' 
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Aohema ’’ Jahpbuoh 1987. It is a handbook which gives a detailed 
information and description of the 8th exhibition of Cxerman Chemical 
Engineering Plants, that took place this year at Frankfurt on the 
Main from the 2nd to the nth of July. The products of 360 
exibitors were displayed in seven halls that covered a total floor area 
of over 250. 000 square feet and employed more than 29 miles of electrical 
wiring, which supplied light and power for the illumination and operation 
of the various exhibits, many of which were actually demonstrated to 
show the working of the full-size plants in service. 

The book opens with the history of the Achema which was started 
in 1920 in a much more modest form, and has since been held from time to 
time in the more important towns of Germany in ever-increasing dimensions. 
This development is vividly explained by the help of diagrams and graphs, 
and then follows a detailed account of the various exhibits displayed in the 
last exhibition, classified under the following heads : 

(1) Scientific laboratory apparatus and industrial equipments. 

(2) Metallic and non-metallic apparatus, machines and vessels, and 
their starting materials. 

(3) Artificial substances, their manufacture, manufacturing processes 
and plants. 

(4) Complete manufacturing plants for the production of chemicals 
and allied substances. Workshop appliances and the fabrication 
of chemical plants. 

(5) German artificial fibres : their production and utilisation in the 
industries. 

(6) Contemporary Scientific Journals and Periodicals of Germany. 

The most striking feature of this exhibition was the library, as well as 
a series lectures on Chemical Engineering, that were made available to 
intending members of the German Chemical, and Engineering Societies, 
and to bond fide students of the various German Universities. 

The book is not only of considerable value as a guide to the visitors, but 
the detailed descriptions of the most up to date machineries and plants, 
together with the numerous technical advertisements incorporated into it, 

8 
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have made it a valuable book of reference, particularly to those who did not 
have the good fortune of visiting the exhibition itself. 


C. B. 

Deohema Mono^phlen, Band 9. The ninth volume of the 
Dechema " monographs, contains eight papers (Nos. 81-88), on 
three general subjects, viz,, ** Researches on Chemical Engineering " 
(three papers), Electro- thermics in Chemical Technology .(four 
papers), and “ Separation of gases in Technical Filtration Processes '' 
(one paper). All these papers were previously published in the ninth 
and tenth volumes of the “ Chemische Fabrik during 1936 and 
1937, and represent a selection from all the papers published therein in 
the respective fields. 

The book begins with an article by P. Duden, which describes the work 
done by the “ Dechema ” during the last 10 years, with a brief history and 
the present position of the same, and elucidates the relation between 
chemists and engineers as well as the part expected to be played by Chemi- 
cal Engineers, in industrial enterprises. 

The special feature of the articles are the minimum mathematical 
considarations on the one hand, combined with the maximum amount of 
practical details of the respective problems and their solutions. The articles 
are profusely illustrated which adds to their interesting and helpful aspects. 
The volume is of particulai* utility to chemical engineers interested in the 
above subjects. 


C. B. 



THE CONSTITUENTS OF DIDYMO-CARPUS PEDICELLATA. 
PART 1. ISOLATION OF A NEW SERIES 
OF COLOURING MATTERS. 

By Sammuzzaman Siddiqui. 

Didy mo-cat pus Pcdiccllaia, N. (). Gesnetiaccac, (Hindi, Pathar Phori : 
Sanskrit, Shila-Pushp ; Persian, Berg-i-Saug) is a small herbaceous plant 
found in the subtropical western Himalayan regions from Chamba to 
Kumaon at an altitude of 2 500-5,500 ft. The stem is nearly absent, 
sometimes upto long, and carries two or three pairs of opposite, glabrous, 
cauline leaves. The dry leaves have a characteristic spicy odour and appear 
dusted w’itli reddish colouring matter They are highly reputed in the 
indigenous medicine as a cure for kidney and bladder stones but the herb 
is not mentioned in Dymock’s Phannacographica Iiidica or Wehmer’s 
Pflaiizenstofle (Ed, 1930).” and no chemical investigation of it appears to 
have been so far undertaken. 

Asa result of the present investigation the following well-defined 
crystalline products have been isolated and characterised, 

1. Pedicin, CuHisOe : C14H7 *00(0^10)3 (OH)2, m. p. 145®, 

bright orange-red elongated rectangular plates (yield, i*o%), 

2. isoPedicin, in.p. 105^ star-like aggregates of pale 

yellow ])iismatic rods and needles (yield, 0-4%). 

3. Pcdicinin, CniHigOo : Ci jH804(()H)(()Me), m.p. 203°, carmine 
red aggregates of stout rods and needles (yield, 0*3%), 

4. Pedicellin, C2oH220r, : Ci,.5H70(OMe)5, aggregates of colourless 
rectangular jdates, m.p. 98° (yield, i-o%). 

The yields given above are the maximum noted in three samples worked 
and are based on the weight of air-dried, powdered leaves. 7soPedicin 
could be isolated from only one of these samples in which the yields of 
pedicin and pedicinin were considerably lower than the maximum (about 
0-5 and o-i% respectively). The yield of pcdicellin did not appreciably 
vary in the different samples. Stocking the drug for a longer period was 
found to materially lower the yields of all the crystalline products. The 
molecular formulae, noted above, have been fixed on the basis of C, H, 
methoxyl and M. W. values. On the basis of C, H and M. W. estimations 
pedicellin could also be given the formula C2 .hH 2 407 but its methoxyl 
value definitely points to the lower formula. Pedicin, on the other hand, 
gave abnormally low M. W. values by cryoscopic and ebullioscopic methods, 
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and also after Rast, but the Ci e-formula for it was indicated by the values 
found for its single methoxyl group, and definitely established by the C, H 
and N values for its ammonium salt, CieHnOe, NH4, and the estimation 
of barium in its basic barium salt, CieHnOeiBaOH. 

The principal colouring matter, pedicin, which has been more fully 
investigated, was found to give a phenylhydrazone, showing the presence of 
a keto group in its molecule. It gave colouration with ferric chloride, was 
soluble in dilute caustic alkalies, insoluble in sodium carbonate and gave 
a water-insoluble lead salt. The presence of a phenolic hydroxyl in it is 
thus indicated. It also yielded a di-benzoyl derivative, whereby all the 
oxygen atoms in its molecule are accounted for as expressed in the formula 
noted for it above. It is unsaturated to bromine and could l)e reduced with 
Zn and HCl to a colourless hydro-derivative, whose analysis, however, 
indicates some other changes also, apart from the reduction of the double 
bond. In contrast to pedicin, pedicinin failed to give a phenylhydrazone, 
gave only a moiioacetyl derivative and was soluble in dilute sodium 
carbonate solution. A discussion on the constitution of these products, 
which appear to be chalkone derivatives, will form part of a subsequent 
communication. 

Apart from the pioducts isolated and described in the present paper, an 
essential oil was also separated (yield, about which will he dealt with 

in a separate paper along with further constituents of the drug. 


Experimentai,. 

The drug was especially collected and supplied by the Himalayan Drug 
Company, Dehra Dun and kindly identified by Mr. C. E. Parkinson, the 
Botanist of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, to whom the author 
feels deeply indebted. 

A*fter preliminary investigations for finding out the best method for 
extracting the various constituents of the drug, 4 kg. of the air-dried, 
glandular leaves were coarsely powdered and extracted with ether in a 
modified Soxhlet apparatus. The ethereal extract was concentrated to a 
small volume (about i litre) and allowed to stand at the ordinary tempera- 
ture for several days, when a bright orange coloured crystalline powder 
(50 g.) forming the major portion of the colouring matter contained in the 
leaves, separated out ; 18 g. of the crude colouring matter were further 
obtained on extraction of the etheieal mother liquors with dilute caustic 
soda solution, acidifying the alkaline solution with hydrochloric acid and 
cooling the ethereal extract of the acidic portion thus obtained. The 
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original ethereal layer, containing the neutral matter insoluble in caustic 
soda, was acidified with hydrochloric acid, washed with water, dried over 
sodium sulphate, concentrated to a small volume and kept in the cold, 
when a large quantity of a nearly colourless crystalline product (crude 
pedicellin) separated out, the mother liquors yielding a further quantity 
of it on treatment with petroleum ether. The highly odorescent dark 
green residue, obtained on removing the solvent from the final filtrate from 
this product, was subjected to steam distillation. The non-volatile residue 
was extracted with ether and again separated into acidic and neutral 
fractions as stated above, when the neutral portion yielded through ether 
and petroleum ether mixture a further quantity of the crystalline neutral 
product (total yield, about 40 g.). The light greenish yellow product of 
steani distillation (yield 70 g. ; i‘8% on the wt. of the dry leaves) will be 
taken up, along with the constituents of the acidic mother liquors of the 
colouring matter and the mother liquors of crystalline neutral product, 
in a subsequent communication. 

68 G. of the crude colouring matter were repeatedly extracted with ethyl 
acetate. Through alternate fractional crystallisation of the ethyl acetate 
soluble portion from benzene and ethyl acetate, 45 g. of pure pedicin 
(m.p. 145°) were finally obtained. The portion insoluble in ethyl acetate gave 
on repeated crystallisation from chloroform ii g. of pedicinin (m.p. 203”) 
as a carmine-red, silky, crystalline product. No pedicine was obtained in 
this working. In a subsequent working of 500 g. of a fresh sample of the 
leaves, the mother liquor from pedicin gave i-8 g. of isopedicin on repeated 
crystallisation of the fraction soluble in dilute ammonia (ca. 5%) from a 
mketure of ethyl acetate and ether, as a pale yellow crystalline product 
showing the end m.p. 105°. The crude neutral matter referred to above 
(40 g.) gave 30 g. of pjdicellin on repeated crystallisation from ether, as a 
colourless, crystalline product finally melting at 98'’. 


Chaiacierisalion of ihe Constituents. 

Pedicin (Cl sHigOc). — Pedicin is fairly soluble in alcohol and chloro- 
form, less so in ethyl acetate and benzene, sparingly -soluble in ether and 
nearly insoluble in petroleum ether. It dissolves in dilute caustic soda 
and fairly concentrated ammonia to a deep brownish red solution with a 
violet colour but not in sodium carbonate, and gives an amorphous dirty 
red precipitate with lead acetate in alcoholic solution. Its alcoholic 
solution gives an evanescent greenish blue colouration with ferric chloride 
quickly changing to pale yellow which then slowly develops into deep red 
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and later reddish brown. It crystallises from organic solvents in bright 
orange-red, elongated, rectangular plates, iii.p. 145°* It gives a reddish 
violet colouration with caustic soda and a deep red solution with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. [Found : C, 65.4 ; H, 5*3 ; OMe (after Zeisel), 27*2 ; 
M.W. (cryoscopic in phenol), 315 ; (after Rast), 328. Ci gHi stie requires C, 
65*5 ; H, 5*5 ; OMe (for 3 methoxyls), 28*1 per cent; M.W. 330 ; C2iHaoOT 
requires C, 65*1 ; H, 5*2 ; OMe (for 3 methoxyls), 24*2, (for 4 methoxyls), 
32'2 per cent ; M.W'., 384]. 

The Phenylhydrazone (CigHKjOr, : N'NH'CcH.-,). — Pedicin(o’5 g.) was 
heated with phenylhydrazine (0*5 c.c.) on a water-bath and glacial acetic 
acid (2 c.c.) added to the light red solution. After further heat- 
ing for about 10 minutes in the course of which the colour deepened, water 
was added to the reaction mixture when a reddish pasty mass separated 
out which was well washed with water. On agitating it with a little hot 
alcohol a straw coloured silky, crystalline product resulted, which was filtered, 
washed with alcohol and dried (yield 0*3 g., 50% of theory). The phenyl- 
hydrazone, thus obtained, took on a greenish tinge on heating in solvents. 
It is very sparingly soluble in ether, fahly soluble in alcohol from which it 
crystallises in bundles of slender needles, m.p. 165-67®. (Found after 
drying at 100® in vacuo over P2()3 : C, 68*6 ; H, 5*8. C24H24 O5N2 requires 
C, 68*6 ; H, 5*7 per cent). 

The deep red filtrate from the phenylhydrazone gave a carmine-red, 
nitrogenous crystalline product, m.p. 190®, which will be described and dis- 
cussed in a subsequent communication. The respective yields of the two 
crystalline products obtained through the action of phenylhydrazine on pedi- 
cine vary with the exact conditions employed, particularly with the dura- 
tion of heating. The method given above was found to be most favourable 
for the regular phenylhydrazone (m.p. 165-67®). 

Dibenzoyipcdicin [Ci8Hi,iC)c*(CcH5Ct))2j. — Pedicin (0*3 g.) was dissolv- 
ed in pyridine (5 c.c.) and benzoyl chloride (1*2 c.c.) was slowly added to 
the deep red solution with good cooling and stirring, whereby the colour 
lightened to pale orange and a white crystalline mass separated. After 
allowing the reaction mixture to stand for about an hour in the course of 
which the colour began to deepen, it was diluted with water and shaken up 
with a mixture of ethyl acetate and benzene. The light red benzene layer 
was well washed with water, dilute acetic acid and again with water, dried 
over sodium sulphate, filtered and concentrated, when pedicin benzoate 
crystallised out in colourless, short, scattered rods, which on recrystallisation 
from benzene melted at 181-83®. The mother liquors gave a further crop of 
crystals, m.p. 181®, (total yield 0*3 g., 60% of theory). It is sparingly 
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soluble in ether and petroleum ether, fairly soluble in alcohol, ethyl acetate 
and benzene and yields the original colouring matter and benzoic acid on 
warming with alcoholic caustic potash for 5-10 minutes on the water-bath. 
(Found after drying at 100° in vacuo over ly).-, : C, 71*1 ; H, 4*8. CsaHaoO^ 
requires C, 71*4 ; II, 4*8 per cent). 

Dihenzoylpcdicin was ahso obtained through Ix^r/oylation with caustic 
soda and benzoyl chloride, but the yields by this iiietluxl were poorer and 
the isolation of the pure product more difficult. 

Reduction of Pcdicin. — A solution of pedicin (0*3 g.) in glacial acetic 
acid was shaken up in a small separating funnel with hydrochloric acid 
(10%, 1 c.c.) and ether (10 c.c.) with addition of small quantities of zinc 
dust till the original bright red colour had disappeared and a pale straw 
coloured ethereal solution was obtained. The ethereal layer was well washed 
with water and concentrated after drying, when the hydro product separated 
out as a straw coloured crystalline mass, which was fairly soluble in alcohol 
and ethyl acetate, less so in ether, sparingly soluble in petroleum ether, and 
on recrystallisation from ether melted at 211 \ (Found after drying in vacuo 
over P2O5 : C, 64*6 ; H, 5‘9*CiHH3oOfi requires C, 64*5 ; H, 5*0. C18H22O6 
requires C, 64*7 ; H, 4*5 per cent). 

isoPcdicin (CigHisOe). — isoVcdicin is readily soluble in alcohol and 
ethyl acetate, less so in ether, very sparingly in petroleum ether. It 
dissolves in dilute ammonia and is precipitated from the ammoniacal 
solution by hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from organic solvents in aggre- 
gates of pale yellow prismatic rods, in.p. 105®. It gives a deep red solution 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and on adding ferric chloride to its alcoholic 
solution it slowly develops a deep red colouration which later turns reddish 
brown. In contrast to pedicin it appeared to he saturated to bromine in the 
cold. (Found after drying at 50'’ in vacuo: C, 654; H, 5*5. CigHigO* 
requires C, 65*5 ; H, 5*5 per cent). 

Pedicinin (CigHjaC — Pedicinin is fairly soluble in alcohol and chloro- 
form in the hot, sparingly in benzene, nearly insoluble in ethyl acetate and 
ether, insoluble in petroleum ether and crystallises in aggiegates of carmine- 
red, stout lods and needles, 111. i>. 203®. It dissolves in dilute caustic soda, 
ammonia and also in .sodium carbonate forming orange-red to deep red 
solutions and gives an amorphous dirty red precipitate with lead acetate 
in alcoholic solution. Like pedicin and wepedicin it gives a deep red 
solution with concentrated sulphuric acid. On adding ferric chloride to its 
alcoholic solution it gives in contrast to them an immediate deep reddish brown 
colouration. [Found after drying at 100® in vacuo over PaO^ : C, 64*1 ; 
H, 4*1 ; OMe (after Zeisel), 10*3 ; M. W. (cryoscopic in phenol), 172, 
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(ebullioscopic in f)enzene), 150 ; (after Rast), 227. CieHiaOe requires C, 64*0 ; 
H, 4’i ; OMe (for i methoxyl), 10.3 per cent ; M. W., 200^. 

The Ammonium salt (CieHnOe, NH4) was obtained on passing dry 

ammonia gas through a chloroform solution of pedicinin as a dark red 

powder in a quantitative yield. It is easily soluble in water forming a 
red solution and sparingly soluble in alcohol from which it crystallises 
in dark red stout rods, m.p. 149®, while the uncrystallised salt melts at 
145®. (Found after drying at 100® in vacuo over P3O5 : C, 60*23 » 
H, 5*38 ; N. 4*60. CifiHiaOflN requires C, 60*56 ; H, 4*73 ; N, 4*41 
per cent). 

The Barium salt (CisHnOeBaOH) was obtained on adding 

aqueous solution of barium hydroxide to an aqueous solution of the 

ammonium salt as a dark red semi-crystalline powder which was insoluble 
in the usual solvents and did not melt. (Found : Ba, 30*3, 30*7. CieHjaOT Ba 
requires Ba, 30*3 per cent). 

Monoacetyl pedicinin (CiaHii()*OC*CH3). — Pedicinin (o‘2 g.) was 
heated on the water-bath with acetic anhydride (6 c.c.) and a crystal of 
fused sodium acetate added to the solution when a temporary darkening of 
colour ocurred, which later on changed to orange-yellow. Water was 
then added to the reaction mixture. The yellowisli oily layer, thereby 
obtained, later turned into a light yellow crystalline mass which, on 
recrystallisation from ethyl acetate, gave the acetyl derivative as light 
yellow, scattered, prismatic rods, m.p. 175®, in a nearly quantitative yield. 
(Found after drying at 100° in vacuo : C, 63*3 ; H, 4*2. Ci8Hi407 requires 
C, 62*9 ; H, 4*1 per cent). 

Pedicellin CCaoHaaOo)- — Pedicellin is fairly soluble in alcohol and ethyl 
acetate, sparingly soluble in ether, nearly insoluble in petroleum ether, and 
crystallises from all these solvents in aggregates of rectangular plates, m.p. 
98®. It is insoluble in alkali and gives a deep red colouration with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. [Found after drying at 50° in vacuo : C, 67*2 ; H, 6*3 ; M.W. 
(after Rast), 312, (cryoscopic in phenol) 469; Me (after Zeisel’s method), 43*0. 
CaoHaaOerequires C, 67*0; H, 6*1; M.W. 358 ; OMe (for 5 OMe), 43*0 per 
cent. C23Ha407 requires C, 67*0 ; H, 6*2 ; M.W., 421 ; OMe (for 5 methoxyls), 
37*6; (for 6 methoxyls), 45*1 per cent). It does not form an acetyl or a 
benzoyl derivative by the usual methods and apparently does not contain 
a hydroxyl group in its molecule, 

Resbarch iNSriTUlE, 

A. & U. Tibbi Cowegk, 

DS1.H1. 


Received Septemher 14, 1937. 



STUDIES IN INDIGOID DYES. PART II. 

By Sisir Kumar Guha. 


In the aceiiai)hthenequinone series Martinet's rule (Rev. Gen. Mat. 
CoL, 1921, 25 , 17) is applicable to 2-thionaphtliene-aceua]>hthyleue-incliKOS 
(Bezdzik and Friedlander, Monatsh., 1908, 29 , 386 ; IvP. 344/08 ; G. P. 
226244 ; Mayer and Schbnfelder, Bcr., 1922, 66, 2972 ; G. P. 213504 ; 
E. P. 20003/08 ; Guha, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9 , 423) and in the 
isatin series to 3-indole-2'-thionaphtheneindigos (Bezdzik and Friedlander, 
Monatsh., 1908, 29 , 376 ; E. P. 17162/06 ; G. P. 241327 ; K. P. 19158/07 ; 
G. P. 277358) as far as one Me groui) in the thionai)hthcne nucleus of the 
molecule is concerned (Guha, ]. Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, 10 , 679; 1936, 
IS, 94 ; Guha and Basii-Mallik, ibid., 1934, 11 , 395 ; Guha, ibid., 1937, 14 , 
240). The dyestuffs obtained by the condensation of a-chloride of isatin 
and 6-methyl-3-hydroxythionaphthene and 5-niethyl-3-hydroxythionaph- 
thene respectively and their derivatives may also be compared. (F. P, 
693903 of 14/4/1930 ; Chem Zcnitl., 1931, 102 , I, 2944 I A.P. 1850758 of 
10/12/1930. Chem. ZenirL, 1932, 103 , IT, 1374)- 

In another communication (Guha, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1935, 12 , 659) 
5-methyl detivatives of benzylidene-2-thionaphthenc (Aitwers and Arndt, 
Bet., 1909, 42 , 543) and its various substituted products and also that of 
bis-2-thioiiaphthene-ethyleneindigo (Friedlander and Risse, Bcr., 1914, 47 , 
1924) were studied. The object of this investigation was to obtain their 
corresponding 6-incthyl derivatives and to examine if Martinet’s rule holds 
good in tlie series as well having only one Me grouj) in the thionaphthene 
part of the molecule of the compounds. 

With this object in view, 6-methyl-3-hydroxy thionaphthene (Fried- 
lander, 9 , 589 ; Auwers and Thies, Bcr., 1920, 63 , 2293) was condensed 
with glyoxal, benzaldehyde, ^-nitro-, and /^-dimethylamino-benzaldehyde res- 
pectively and the corresponding dyestuffs obtained. Here those aldehydes 
only have been selected which gave rise to compounds of fairly prominent 
colours in the 5-methyl series (Guha, loc. cit.). The -d-methyl compounds 
described here resemble the corresponding 5-methyl derivatives in crysta- 
llising power, in solubility and in developing shades on wool and on cotton, 
unless mentioned otherwise in the experimental part. The colours, deve- 
loped on wool and on cotton from the substances described in this part, 
are pronouncedly lighter in shade than those obtained from the correspon- 
ding 5-methyl compounds (Guha, loc. cit.) showing that Martinet's rule i^ 
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also applicable to this series of compounds. A comparison of some of the 
colours on wool and on cotton obtained from the compounds of the two 
series is given below . 

Names. Dyeing shades 



on wool. 

on cotton. 

bis-2{fi Mt'thvD-thionaphthenc-ethylene- 
indigo 

Scarlet red 

Deep scarlet-red 

{)/';-2^5-lVk-thvI) -thionaphthene-eth^ lene- 
indigo 

Dark red 

Violet-red 

4 '-Ni tn )-l jenzy lidenc-2-(6-met h V 1 , -thionaph- 
thene 

Deep yellow 

Yellowish orange 

/j'-Nitro-l)enzylidene-2-'5 tnethvD-thionaph- 
thene 

Orange vellou’ 

Light orange 

/|'-Diincthylaminobeiizyltdenc-2-(6-inethyl)- 

tiiionaphthene 

Cinnabar red 

Light pink 

/|'-I')imethylannnobcnzylidene-2<^5-methyn- 

thionaphtheiie 

Cinnabar red 

Pink 


2:3-Naphthoxythioi)hene (PViedlander and Woroshzow, Annalen, 1912, 
388 , 18) was condensed with acciiaphthenequinone and a blue-red dye was 
obtained. This dye on hromination gave a blue-red product (Schwz 
P. P. 107133-35 of 29/3/23. Chem, ZenifL, 1925, 96 , II, 860). I^ater on 
Dutt (Ber., 1934, 67 , 1326. r/. li. P. 209092 of 27/12/23) prepared the 
same mother compound ’and has described it to be rose-violet. The present 
author has condensed 3-chloro-, 3-bromo-, and ^^-methoxyacenaphthene- 
quinone with 2 :3-naphthoxy thiophene respectively with a view to study the 
effect of different elements or groups on the colour of the mother compound 
and the corresponding dyes prepared. These arc all red- violet substances, 
the methoxy derivative possessing the deepest shade of the three. They 
are sparingly soluble in acetic acid, amyl alcohol, and less so in alcohol, 
and -are soluble in nitrobenzene They melt when heated above 305® 
and quickly volatilise evolving vapours of the respective substances. They 
dissolve in strong sulphuric acid with a green colour from which water 
reprecipitates the original substances. The halogenated products are re- 
duced by alkaline hydrosulphite producing green vat from which the original 
dyes are reprecipitated by oxidation with air. The methoxy derivative 
could not be easily converted into a soluble vat. The dirty white colour 
developed, after repeated trial, on cotton from the alkaline vat turned light 
violet by atmospheric oxidation. [c/. 2-thionaphthene-8'-(i'-methoxy)- 
acenaphthyleue-indigo, its 5-methyl and 6-methyl derivatives only. Stau- 
dinger. Goldstein and Schlenker, Helv, Chim* Ada, 1921, 9 , 342; Guha, 
loc, cii.J. 
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ExPERlMENTAt. 

The hts-2(-6-methyl)-thioiiaphthene-ethylenemdigo and benzylidene-a- 
(6-methyl)-thionaphthenes described below were prepared in the same way 
as the corresponding 5-methyl compounds (Guha, loc. cii,). 

his-2-{6'-Methyl)-thionaphthene^ethyleneindigo, 



It was prepared from glyoxal sodium bisulphite (0*568 g.) in 15 c.c. 
of water and 6-methyl-3-hydroxythionaphthene (0*656 g.) in hot absolute 
alcohol (40 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.). The dye 
(0*381 g.) crystallised from toluene in deep red shining needles, m.p. 300® 
(decomp.). It is soluble in chloroform, difficultly in benzene, toluene, and 
sparingly soluble in carbon tetrachloride and less so in petroleum ether. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a green colour and dyes wool 
in pleasant scarlet red shades from an acid bath and cotton in deep scarlet 
red shades from a deep yellow vat. (Found : S, 18*71. CjoHi^OaSa requires 
S, 18*28 per cent). 

Benzylidene^2'{6’inethyiythionaphthene, 


CO 



It was obtained as yellow rectangular substance from benzaldehyde 
(0*424 g.) and 6-methyl 3-hydroxythionaphthene (0*656 g.) in hot absolute 
alcohol (10 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochlioric acid (2 c.c.). The product 
(0*839 S-) crystallised from dilute alcohol in silky long yellow rectangular 
crystals, m. p. 134-35°. It dyes wool in yellow shades from an acid bath. 
(Found: S, 12*46. CieHiaOS requires S, 12*69 per cent). 

4'-Nitro-henzylidene-2~(6»meihyl)-thionaphthene separated as yellowish- 
prange crystalline precipitate from ^^-nitrobcnzaldehyde (0*453 g.) and 6- 
methyl-3-hydroxythionaphthene (0*492 g.) in 22 c.c. of hot absolute elcohol 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid (3 c.c.) The substance (0*738 g.) crystal- 
lised in long silky yellowish orange needles, m. p. 228-29°. It is moderately 
soluble in alcohol. The solution in concentrated sulphuric acid is purple. 
It dyes wool in deep yellow shades from acid bath and cotton in yellowish 

9 
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orange shades from an orange vat. (Found: S, ii’ig. CjsHnOsNS 
requires S, 10*77 per cent). 

/\!-Diinethylaininobenzylidene-2^(&methyl)‘thionaphthene* — greenish 
yellow crystalline precipitate of the hydrochloride of the base was obtained 
by condensing f>-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (o’596 g.) and 6-methyl- 3-hy- 
droxythionaphthene (0*656 g.) in hot absolute alcohol (13C.C.) and con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (1*5 c.c.) It gave on washing with dilute alcohol 
the red dye (0*985 g.). It crystallised from methyl alcohol in hexagonal 
iridescent prisms, m.p. 193°. It is soluble in petroleum ether. It dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet red colouration. It dyes 
wool in cinnabar red shades and cloth in light pink colour from a faintly red 
vat. (Found: S, 11*13- CisHkONS requires S, 10*84 per cent). 

2:s-Naphthathiophene‘&- {2!-chloro)'‘acenaphthylene-indigo. 

The red-violet small needles, obtained from 5-chloro-acenaphthene- 
quinone (0*649 g.) and 2:3-naphthoxythiophene (o‘6 g.) in 70 c.c. of boiling 
glacial acetic acid and 4 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid by heating for 
15 minutes, were purified by heating with acetic acid and crystallised from 
nitrobenzene in beautiful clusters of long needles. It is difficultly soluble in 
pyridine, xylene, moderately soluble in chloroform. It dyes cotton in red 
violet shades from an alkaline hydrosulphite vat. (Found: Cl, 9’24. 
C24 Hii( 32C1S requires’Cl, 8*91 per cent). 

2 : yNaphthathiophene-S^~(^^-bromo)~acenaphthylene-indigo was prepar- 
ed from 3 -bromoty-acenaphthenequinone (0*783 g.) and 2 :3-naphthoxy thio- 
phene (o'b g.) in 80 c.c. of boiling acetic acid and 4 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The red-violet crystalline precipitate was purified and 
crystallised in the same way as the preceding compound. It possesses 
properties similar to the preceding compound. (Found : Br, 18’ 27. 
C24H1 lOgBrS requires Br, 18*05 per cent). 

2 : yNaphihathiophene- 8 ^-{i'-niethoxy)-acenaphthylene 4 ndigo separated 
as deep red-violet needles from i 3 -methoxyacenaphthenequinone (1*06 g.) 
and 2 :3-naphthoxy thiophene (i g.) in 130 c.c. of boiling glacial acetic 
acid and 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid by heating for 30 
minutes. The dye is soluble in pyridine, aniline, difficultly soluble in 
chloroform. It dyes cotton in light violet colour. (Found : S, 7*79. 
C25H14O3S requires S, 8*12 per cent). 


ChEMICAI* I/ABORATOSY, 
SCIBNCK COUEGB, 
Patna, 


Received September 6 , 1937 . 



QUINOLINE DERIVATIVES. PART III. 


By Tkjendra Nath Ghosh. 

Many sulphur compounds have been suggested as useful antiseptics, but 
few have kept their place in therai)eutics, the chief exception being ichthyol* 
The therapeutic value of ichthyol oils has been attributed to the presence of 
alkylthiophens (Scheibler, Arch. Pharm., 1920, 288 , 84). The influence of 
the thiophen radicle in increasing the therapeutic activity has been demon- 
vStrated by Hartmann and Wybert {Helv. Chim. Acta, 1919* 2 , 60) who 
have replaced the phenyl group in the cinchophen molecule by the thiophen 
radicle and have found that the resulting product possesses marked anti- 
phlogistic and analgesic properties. 

In view of the above findings, it seemed of considerable interest to 
synthesise a compound in which the thiophen ring is fused with the quino- 
line residue. With this object in viewi ethyl 3 :4-dihydroxy thiophen -2:5- 
dicarboxylate (Hinsberg, Ber., 1910, 43 , 90 l) has now been allowed to 
react with aniline at 170-75®, when the dianilide (I) is obtained. When 
treated with strong sulphuric acid at 100®, the compound (I) furnishes the 
quinoline derivative (H). 


OH'C C-OH 


PhNH-CO'C C’CO’NHPh 

\/ 

s 


H03SI 


/\ 




C s 

I 

OH 


C-OH 

CH 


(I) 


(n) 


By boiling with concentrated hydrobromic acid (cf. Besthron and 
Jaegtd, Ber-, 1894, 27 , 907), the sulphonic group in compound (ID could 
not be eliminated, only the corresponding hydrobromide being formed by 
this treatment. The compound (H) is, therefore, amphoteric, as it forms 
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a hydrochloride or hydrobromide as well as a metallic salt. Further, it is 
interesting to note that the presence of a sulphonic group has been found to 
enhance the therapeutic activity of many organo-metallic compounds 
(cf. Solganal and ‘ Krysolgan, Freund, Beitr. Klin. Wochenschr, 
1928, 68 , 606). 

In order to form quinoline residues on both sides of the thiophen ring, 
action of phosphorus pentoxide on the compound (I) was tried, but 
without success. A similar difficuly in forming pyridine rings onf both 
sides of a benzene nucleus has been encountered by Marckwald and Schmidt 
{Annalen, 1893, 271 , 367). 

In recent years, an ideal antimalarial has been sought in glyoxalino- 
quinolines by Narang and Ray (/. Ckem. Soc., 1931, 976). It has been, 
therefore, thought worth while to synthesise a benziminazolylquinoline 
derivative so that its antimalarial properties may be studied. 2-Methyl- 
benziminazole, in which there is a reactive methyl group (Mills and Smith, 
/. Chem. Soc., 1922, 121 , 2724), has now been condensed with ethyl 
oxalate in presence of sodium ethoxide to yield the compound (III). 



(Ill) 


It was planned to utilise the compound (III) for the synthesis of hw- 
benziminazolylquinoline derivative, but the compound (III) could not be 
condensed with o-nitrobenzaldehyde under many conditions tried. 

Experimental. 

2 :S’Diphenylcarhaniido^y. 4 ^dihydfoxythiophen (I).— A mixture of ethyl 
3:4-dihydrox5rthiophen-2:5-dicarboxylate (10*4 g.) and aniline (7*5 g.) was 
heated on an oil-bath at 160® for 30 minutes and at 170-75° for 2 i hours. 
The dark pasty mass was triturated with alcohol and the solid was then 
filtered and washed several times with alcohol. It crystallised from dilute 
pyridine in colourless needles, m.p. 292-93® (decomp., producing an intense 
eenidi black colouration), yield 8*5 g. It is insoluble in glacial acetic 
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acid and alcohol. It is soluble in cold alkali (the alkaline solution being 
coloured yellow) and precipitated by acids. It is unaffected by boiling with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. A pyridine solution of the substance gives an 
intense greenish black colouration with ferric chloride. [Found : N» 7*96 ; 
S, 873; M.W. (by titration), 350. C18H14O4N2S requires N, 7*90; 

S, 9*04 per cent. M.W., 354]. 

/^•Hydioxythiophen-2:^{s:4^)-2-‘hydroxyquinoline-sulphonic Acid (II). — 
The above compound (I, 6 g.) was heated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
(30 c.c.) on an oil-bath at 100° for 3 hours. Effervescence was noticed in 
the reaction mixture, which was allowed to cool and poured into ice-cold 
water. The presence of aniline in the acid solution was confirmed by 
diazotisation and coupling with 5 -naphthol. The clear acid solution was 
treated with excess of sodium carbonate and filtered from slight pasty mass. 
The solution was next acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, when a 
greenish white amorphous solid was obtained, which was twice crystallised 
from hot water (charcoal) in colourless plates, yield 1*5 g. It does 
not melt even at 310° and appears to be non-fusible. [Found : N (Kjeldahl), 
472 ; S, 20*88 ; M.W. (by titration), 299. CuHtOsNS^ requires N, 471 ; 
S, 21*54 per cent. M. W., 297]. It is soluble in aqueous bicarbonate solu- 
tion and precipitated by acids. It is insoluble in alcohol, acetic acid and 
other organic solvents. With pyridine it forms a salt, soluble in cold 
water. With ferric chloride, an aqueous solution of the substance gives a 
dark green colouration. 

When the above compound is boiled for a few minutes with concen- 
trated hydrobromic acid {d 1*38), it is converted into the corresponding 
hydrobromide (coknlrless rectangular plates, m.p. above 300°). It is 
insoluble in concentrated hydrobromic acid but readily soluble in cold 
water and on neutralisation with just the requisite quantity of sodium 
bicarbonate, the original acid (II) is obtained. Similarly the hydrochloride 
(colourless rectangular plates, m.p. above 300®) was obtained by boiling the 
substance with concentrated hydrochloric acid. With regard to the 
formation of hydrochloride, the compound (II) resembles the cyclo- 
pentane-2'-hydroxyquinoline derivative of Dieckmann (Annalen, 1901, 

817 , 91). 

Condensation of Ethyl i-N-#fceny ^-3 i^-dthydroxypyrrolidine-a :S-dt- 
carborcylafe wiffe i4nt7me.— This pyrrolidine derivative, which is similar in 
constitution to the above thiophen derivative of Hinsberg, was prepared 
according to the method of Johnson and Bengis (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1911, 
88 i 745)- condensation with aniline was tried according to the method 
followed in the preparation of (I), but no reaction was observed. The 
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great stability of the carbethoxy groups in this pjrrrolidine derivative 
towards hydrolysing agents has been observed by Mouilpied (/. Chem- 
Soc., 1905, 87 , 435) and their inertness towards aniline may be likewise 
explained. 

i:4-Dibenziminazolyl diacetyl (III). — Sodium (2’3 g.) was dissolved in 
absolute alcohol (100 c.cj and to the cold solution 2-methylbenziminazole 
(13*2 g.) was added. To the clear thick solution, ethyl exalate (7-3 g.) was 
then slowly added with stirring, when the reaction began with evolution 
of heat. The reaction mixture was allowed to stand for one day with 
occasional stirring, when the whole solution solidified. The mass was 
then treated with large quantity of cold water and extracted with ether. The 
aqueous solution, on acidification with excess of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
yielded a precipitate which was washed with aqueous sodium bicarbonate 
solution and water. It crystallised from hot water in beautiful colourless 
slender needles, m.p. above 300°, yield 3 g. (Found : N, 17*42. 
C18H14O2N4 requires N, 17*61 per cent). The same compoimd is obtained 
if g-methyl-benziminazole (i mol.) is allowed to react with ethyl 
oxalate (i mol.). It is soluble in cold alkali and precipitated by 
acids. 

The above compound is insoluble in most of the organic solvents except 
pyridine. Its condensation with o-nitrobenzaldehyde was tried in acetic 
anhydride suspension in presence of fused sodium acetate, but without 
success. The condensation was next tried in pyridine solution in presence 
of a few drops of piperidine (c/. Dutt, /. Indian Chem, Soc., 
1924-25, 1, 297) and although the solution was boiled under reflux 
for a considerably long time, the expected condensation could not be 
effected. 

My thanks are due to Professor P. C. Guha for his kind interest in this 
investigation. My thanks are also due to the Lady Tata Memorial Trust 
for the award of a scholarship. 

Department or Organic Chemistry, 

Indian Institute or Soence, Received November 26, 1937. 
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PECHMANN’S CONDENSATION OF METHYL /9-RESOR- 
CYLATE AND /9-RESORCYLIC ACID WITH ETHYL 
ACETOACETATE. 


By R. C. Shah, S. M. Sbthna, Bhawani Charan Banbrjbb and 
Duhkhaharan Chakravarti. 

Clayton generalised that negative substituents like nitro, carboxyl and 
carbethoxyl inhibit Pechmann's coumarin-condensation. 2-Nitro- and 

4- nitroresorcinols, however, readily condense with ethyl acetoacetate 
(Chakravarti and Ghosh, /. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1935, 12 , 622; Chakra- 
varti and Banerjee, ihid.i 1937,14, 37). 

We find that methyl ^-resorcylate and i^-resorcylic acid smoothly con- 
dense with ethyl acetoacetate in the presence of sulphuric acid, the former 
giving a mixture of methyl 7-hydroxy-4-methylcomnarin-6-carboxylate and 
the correspooding carboxylic acid and the latter the fiee acid. The consti- 
tutions of the acid and the ester follow from the decarboxylation of the acid 
to known 7-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin. 

The condensation of methyl ^-resorcylate was also carried out with 
phosphoryl chloride, phosphoric anhydride and hydrogen chloride as condens- 
ing agents, the same coumarin ester being obtained in low yields. It is note- 
worthy that the condensation proceeds differently in the presence of 
aluminium chloride the main product being a 5-hydroxy-coumarin, methyl 

5- hydroxy-4-mcthylcoumarin-6-carboxylate (Sethna, Shah and Shah, Cuneni 
Science, 1937, 6, 94). 

;S.Resorcylic acid also condenses with malic acid in the presence 
of sulphuric acid with the formation of 7-hydroxycoumarin-6-carboxy- 
lic acid (cf. Arima, Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1929, 4 , 113). Methyl 
i^-resorcylate gives the same acid, the ester being completely hydrolysed at 
the temperature required for the condensation. 

E X P E R I M E^N T A 

Methyl 'j-Hydroxy-^-methylcouinarin-6-carhoxylate and j-Hydroxy- 
4-methylcoumafin-6-carhoxylic Acid. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid (80%, 30 c. c.) was added to a mixture of 
methyl iS-resorcylate (5 g.) and ethyl acetoacetate (4*5 g.). The mixture 
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after standing overnight, was added to cold water. The yellowish solid 
(7-8 g.) was collected, washed with water and then treated with excess of 
saturated sodium bicarbonate solution. The insoluble solid consisting of the 
coumarin ester was filtered and the filtrate was acidified when the free 
acid was precipitated as a granular solid. 

The coumarin ester crystallised from alcohol in shining colourless need- 
les, m. p. 212-14®, yield 3 g. (Found: C, 6i‘6 ; H, 4*3. CiaHioQs re- 
quires C, 61*5 ; H, 4*3 per cent). The ester is moderately soluble in methyl 
and ethyl alcohols, acetone and chloroform, but very sparingly in benzene 
and water. It gives a violet colouration with alcoholic ferric chloride and 
dissolves in caustic soda with difficulty, the alkaline solution having a strong 
blue fluorescence. 

The acetyl derivative, prepared by refluxing the ester (0*3 g.) with acetic 
anhydride (i c. c.) and 2-3 drops of pyridine for 2 hours, crystallised from 
rectified spirit in needles, m. p. 171-73®, yield 0*15 g. (Found : C, 6o'6 ; 
H, 4*4. C14H12O6 requires C, 60' g ; H, 4*3 per cent). 

The benzoyl derivative, prepared by heating with benzoyl chloride for 
I hour at 100® in pyridine solution, crystallised from hot xylene in shining 
buttons, m. p. i 73 - 74 °- (Found: C, 67*3 ; H, 4*2. CioHiiOc requires C, 
67*4 ; H, 4*2 per cent). 

The methyl ether was prepared by refluxing for 20 hours the ester 
(o'5 g.) dissolved in acetone (50 c. c.), fused potassium carbonate (i g.) and 
methyl iodide (3 c- c.). It was crystallised from rectified spirit as clusters 
of tiny needles, m. p. 186-88®, yield o’4 g. (Found : C, 62*82 ; 
H, 4*95. C13H13O5 requires C, 62*9 ; H, 4*83 per cent). It is insoluble 
in alkali and does not give a ferric chloride colouration. 

The coumarin acid crystallised from alcohol in short faintly coloured 
needles, m. p. 284-85®, yield 2 g. (Found : C, 59*8 ; H, 37. CuHgOo 
requires C, 6o-o ; H, 3*6 per cent). It is only sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and tke alcoholic solution gives a dark violet colouration with ferric 
chloride. It dissolves in alkali to a pale yellow solution with intense 
blue fluorescence. Attempts to prepare acetyl and benzoyl derivatives by 
the usual methods were unsuccessful. 

The same acid was obtained by the hydrolysis of the coumarin ester 
preferably by cold alkali. 0*5 G. of the ester was kept in contact with caustic 
soda solution (20 c. c., 10 %.) for 3 days when the ester went completely into 
solution. Acidification yielded the acid, identical with the acid described 
above. The acid was also obtained by hydrolysis with boiling acetic acid- 
hydrochloric acid or hot acetic acid — sulphuric acid or cold concentrated 
sulphuric acidf 
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Decarboxylation of j-Hydroxy^^-methylcoumarin-^-carboxylic A cid . — 
The acid (0 4 g.) and water (25 c.c.) were heated together in a sealed tube 
at 180® for 7 hours. The decarboxylated product, which had separated 
in thin shining needles with a brownish tinge, was crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in needles, m. p. 185-86'', not depressed by admixture with an 
authentic specimen of 7-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin, yield quantitative. 
The acid can also be conveniently decarboxylated by gently heating the 
substance in a test tube, until effervescence ceases. 

Condensation of fi-Resorcylic Acid with Ethyl Acetoacetate^ — Concentra- 
ted sulphuric acid (20 c.c.) was added to a mixture of iS-resorcylic acid (5 g.) 
and ethyl acetoacetate (5 g.) when heat was evolved and the mixture 
turned brownish. After keeping overnight, the mixture was heated on 
a boiling water-bath for 2 hours, cooled and poured into water. The 
precipitated solid was treated with saturated sodium bicarbonate solution 
when most of it dissolved, leaving a small amount of residue which when 
crystallised from alcohol had m.p. 185-86° and was found to be 7-hydroxy- 
4-methylcoumarin. The sodium bicarbonate extract on acidification 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, gave a yellowish coloured precipitate, 
which was collected and crystallised from alcohol or glacial acetic acid in 
colourless needles, m.p. 284-85° identical with the acid described above, 
yield i‘5 g. 

Condensation of Methyl P-Resorcylatc with Ethyl Acetoacetate in 
presence of (t) Phosphoryl chloride (ii) Phosphoric anhydride and (Hi) 
Hydrogen chloride. 

(i) To a mixture of methyl ^-resorcylate (4g.) and ethyl acetoacetate 
(3*5 g ) phosphorus oxychloride (7 g.) was added and the reaction 
mixture heated on a boiling water-bath for i hour. Water was added 
to the brown pasty mass. On keeping overnight in a frigidaire dark-brown 
semi-fcolid mass was obtained. This was dissolved in rectified spirit 
(charcoal). On keeping black tarry mass came down which was rejected. 
The clear solution was then concentrated and kept in a frigidaire when 
faint yellow coloured needles separated, m.p. and mixed m.p. with the 
compound prepared by using sulphuric acid, 212-14°] yield 0 3 g. 

(it) Methyl ^-resorcylate (5 g-) and ethyl acetoacetate (4-5 g.) were 
together and phosphorus pentoxide (s g ) added. The 
reaction mixture was heated on a boiling water-bath for about 
45 minutes. On cooling water was added and ths semi-solid 
mass obtained crystallised from rectified spirit as needles, m.p. and 

3 
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mixed m.p. with the compound prepared by sulphuric acid method, 
212-14®, yield about 0*2 g. 

(Hi) Methyl ^-resorcylate (5 g.) ai^d ethyl acetoacetate (4*5 g.) were dis- 
solved in sufi&cient cold absolute alcohpl and dry hydrochloric acid gas passed 
through the cooled solution for 24 hours. It was then left overnight 
when white needles separated. Water was added to precipitate the 
product completely which was then crystallised from rectified spirit 
colourless shining needles, m.p. and mixed m.p. with the compound pre- 
pared by sulphuric acid method, 212-14®, yield 1*3 g. 

y~Hydroxycoumarin- 6 -carboxylic Acid . — Concentrated sulphuric acid 
(20 c.c.) was added to a mixture of ^-resorcylic acid (5 g.) and malic acid 
(4*5 g«) and the mixture left overnight. After heating at 100® for 3-4 hours, 
it was poured into water. The pasty mass, which separated, solidified on 
keeping overnight in a frigidaire. It crystallised from alcohol in needles, 
m.p. 268^-69®. Arima (loc. cit.) gives m.p. 244°-26o° according to rate 
of heating. (Found: C, 53*4; H, 3*5. Calc, for CioHeOfl, H2O : C, 53.6; 
H, 3*4 per cent). 

The acid dissolves in sodium bicarbonate forming a sparingly soluble 
sodium salt which immediately separates. It dissolves in alkali and con- 
centrated sulphuric acid with a strong blue fluorescence. 

The acid on decarboxylation by gentle heating gave 7-hydroxy couma- 
rin, identified by direct comparison with an authentic specimen. The same 
acid was obtained by keeping a mixture of methyl ^-resorcylate (5 g.), malic 
acid (4*2 g.) and concentrated sulphuric acid (15 c.c.) overnight, and then 
heating at 100® for 2 hours. 

The analyses recorded are micro-analyses by Dr. Schoeller. 

Further work on the condensation of other phenol-carboxylic acids 
and their esters with ^-ketonic esters is being carried out by two of the 
authors (R.C.S. and S.M.S.). 

ISMAII, COUBGK, AnDHKRI, BoMBAY, 

Royai Institute ok Science, Bombay & 

University Coleec;e of Science 
And Technology, Calcutta. 


Received December 1, 1937. 



ASCORBIC ACID OXIDASE FROM THE WHITE 
GOURD (BENINCASACRIAPRA) . 

By Baidyanath Ghosh and B. C. Guha- 

The preparation of an ascorbic acid oxidising enzyme from cabbage 
was described by Szent-GyQrgyi (Science, 1930, 12 , 125; 7 - Biol. Chem>, 1931, 
80,385). Tauber, Kleiner and Mishkind (/. Biol. Cfeetw., 1935, 110 , 211) 
prepared an enzyme from Hubbard squash also capable of oxidising ascorbic 
acid reversibly and studied the properties of their preparation in some detail. 
Srinivasan (Biochem, J., 1936, 80 , 2077) prepared the same enzyme from 
the Indian drumstick. The distribution of the enzyme in plant and animal 
tissues was investigated by Chakraborty and Guha (Indian J. Med. Res-, 1937# 
24 , 839), who found the animal tissues to be practically devoid of the oxidase 
and observed that the cucumber and the white gourd (Bengali, chalkumro) 
were the richest sources among the plant materials investigated. An en- 
zyme preparation from cucumber was obtained by Chakraborty (private 
communication) and has been described by Johnson and Zilva (Biochem^ 
1937. 81 , 438). 

The present work was undertaken in order to obtain an ascorbic acid 
oxidase preparation from the white gourd (Benincasacriapra) and also to 
obtain information about its properties, the conditions of its activity and 
its specificity. 

Fuller information about the properties of the ascorbic acid oxidase 
has become necessary particularly because it has l^een recommended as a 
reagent for the estimation of ascorbic acid (Tauber ei al, /. Biol. Chem., 
1935, 110, 559) and its use has also been found to lead to more specific 
results in the estimations carried out in this laboratory which will be 
published later. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of the Enzyme. — The method followed was approximately 
that of Tauber (et al loc. cit). White gourd was minced in a hand mincer. 
200 G. of minced plant tissue were shaken for 5 minutes with 600 c.c. of 
30% alcohol and filtered. The pn of the alcoholic filtrate was 5*0. 
To the alcoholic extract an equal volume of acetone was added and the 
precipitate quickly removed. It w^as dissolved in 80 c. c. of distille 4 
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water and again precipitated with an equal volume of acetone. The 
enzyme was purified by repeating the process two or three times and 
then dried in a vacuum desiccator. It was light grey in colour. 

On repeated purification the enzyme preparation becomes much lighter 
in colour. It appears to be fairly stable if stored in a vacuum desiccator at 
room temperature (26-30®). It takes some time to go into aqueous 
solution and for use the aqueous solution is centrifuged clear from a small 
residue. The aqueous solution lasts about a week if preserved with a 
drop or two of toluene in a stoppered vessel in a refrigerator. For the 
following experiments the solid enzyme preparation obtained from 200 g. 
of white gourd was dissolved in 80 c.c. of water. 


A, Activity of the Enzyme at different pE . 

The activity of the enzyme was determined by the amount of ascorbic 
acid oxidised by the enzyme solution using 0*5 mg. of ascorbic acid as the 
substrate at 40® for 5 minutes at different pn . After the period of incuba- 
tion the enzyme activity was stopped by the addition of i c.c. of 2% 
sulphuric acid and titration was carried out with 2:6-dichlorophenol-indo- 
phenol according to the method previously described (Cohosh and Guha, 
/. Indian Chem- Soc,, 1935, 12 , 30). 

TABI.E Ia. 

Citrate phosphate buffer (Mcllvaine). 

The mixture consisted of citrate phosphate buffer (i c.c.), enzyme 
solution (2 c.c.) and ascorbic acid (i c.c., 0*5 mg). 


. 

Amount of ascorbic 
acid oxidised. 

Percentage of 
oxidation. 

4*0 

0‘o8 mg. 

16% 

4*4 

0*10 

20 

5-2 

0*20 

40 

5*4 

0*20 

40 

5 '^ 

0*22 

44 

6-2 

0*20 

40 

6*8 

o*i6 

32 


0*10 

ao 
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Table Ib. 


M- Acetate buffer. 

The mixture consisted of M- acetate buffer (i c.c.), enzyme solution 
{2 c.c.) and ascorbic acid solution (i c.c., 0*5 mg.). 


PH . 

Amount of ascorbic 
acid oxidised. 

Percentage of 
oxidation 

4*5 

0-20 mg. 

40% 

5*0 

0*31 

62 

5*6 

0*28 

56 

These experiments indicate that in citrate-phosphate buffer the optimum 
pB is 5*6, whereas in M- acetate buffer it is about pn 5*0. 


B. Time of Complete 

Oxidation- 

The mixture consisted of ascorbic acid solution (i c.c.) containing 
0*5 mg. of ascorbic acid, enzyme solution (2 c.c.) and M. acetate buffer 
(i c.c.) incubated at 40'*. 


Table II. 


Time. 

Amount of ascorbic acid 
remaining unoxidised. 

Percentage of 
oxidation. 

5 mm. 

0*25 mg- . 

50% 

10 

0-20 

60 

15 

0*12 

72 

30 

0*00 

100 

45 

0‘00 

100 

60 

0*00 

100 

Under these conditions of experiment, therefore, it would seem half an 
hour’s incubation would be sufficient for the complete oxidation of 0*5 mg. 


of ascorbic acid. 

C, Keeping the time and enzyme concentration constant, the relation- 
ship between the amount of oxidation and the concentration of the substrate 
was sought to be obtained. 

The mixture consisted of M- acetate buffer (i c. c.), enzyme solution 
(i c.c.) and ascorbic acid solution of different concentrations. This was 
incubated at 40® for 5 minutes. 
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TABI.E m. 


Amount of ascorbic 
acid added. 

Amount of ascorbic add 
oxidised. 

0*5 mg. 

0*20 mg. 

0*25 

0*21 

0*20 

017 

0 * 1.5 

o‘i 3 

0*10 

o‘io 


These results show that in the system, which we are using/ with the 
given amount of enzyme maximum oxidation occurs when 0*25 mg. of 
ascorbic acid is present in i c. c. of solution. This information was necessaty 
in connection with certain work on the estimation of ascorbic acid which ll 
in progress in this laboratory (Sen-Gupta and Guha, /. Indian Chem* Sac., 
I937i 95)- 

D. Specificity , — It was observed that the enzyme preparation was un- 
able to oxidise glutathione, cysteine, hydroquinone and sodium thiosulphate. 
It must, therefore, be considered fairly specific. It should, however, be 
stated in this connection that its specificity may not be entirely strict, as 
recent investigations (Zilva, Biochem- /., 1936, 30 , 1215) indicate that the 
ascorbic acid oxidase preparation from cucumber can also oxidise in varying 
degrees substances structurally closely related to ascorbic acid. 

E. Inhibitors ^ — Potassium cyanide in concentration of M/iooo com- 
pletely inhibits the action of the enzyme in a mixture of the type used in 
sections A and B. Sodium fluoride (M/10) seems to have a very slight 
inhibiting action on the enzyme preparation. 

Summary. 

A preparation of ascorbic acid oxidase has been obtained from the 
white gourd (Benincasacriapra)* Its properties, conditions of activity, 
specificity and the effect of certain reagents on its action are described. 

Appued Chemistry lyABORATORv, 

UnIVERvSITY CoiI^EGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TeCHNOI,OGY, 

Calcutta Received September 10, 1937. 



SYNTHESIS OF COUMARINS FROM PHENOLS AND 
ACETOACETIC ESTERS. CONSTITUTION OF 
HALOGENATED RESORCINS AND ORCINS. 

By Duhkhaharan Chakravarti and Sailendra Mohon Mukerjee. 

The condensation of halogenated and negatively substituted phenols 
with | 3 .ketonic esters forming substituted coumarins (Chakravarti and 
Ghosh, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1935, 12 , 622) has furnished a ready means 
for determining the constitution of the substituted phenols. The present 
investigation was tmdertaken with a view to determine the constitution 
of bromoresorcins and the chloro- and bromo-orcins. 

Two bromoresorcins, evidently 4-bromo- and 2-bronioresorcin, are des« 
cribed in literature and they have been prepared in the following way 
{cf. Zehenter, Monatsh., 1887, 8, 293; Hemmelmayer, ibid., 1914, 88, 1) : 



OH 


^COgH 

IJoH 


Br 


COgH 

heating with ^ 

-> Bri 





water 



OH 

\/ 

OH 



OH 

x/ 

OgN 

/\ 

COgH 

OgN 

/\ 

COgH 


OH 

u 

OH 

OH 

\/ 

OH 






Br 







COgH 

OH 


Br 


/\ 

OHv^yOH 

Br 


On condensation with acetoacetic ester in presence of sulphuric acid 
(Pechmann’s reaction) these bromoresorcins would form either 7-hydroxy-6- 
bromo-4-methylcoumarin (I) or 7-hydroxy-8-bromo-4-methylcoumarin (II). 
These coumarins have, therefore, been synthesised by a method which leaves 
no doubt about their constitution. 8 -Nitro- 7 -hydroxy- 4 -methylcoumarin, 
the nitration product of /S-methylumbelliferone (Chakravarti and Ghosh, 
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]. Indian Ghent. Soc., 1935, i 2 , 791), on reduction with stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid gives 8-amino derivative, which forms a stable diazo- 
anhydride and the latter on treatment with cuprous bromide in hydrobromic 
acid gives (II). Similarly 6-nitro-^-methylumbelliferone-methyl ether, 
obtained by the nitration of the methyl ether of iS-methylumbelliferone 
icf, Chakravarti and Bauerjee, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1937, li, 37) gives the 
methyl ether of (I). 

The preparation of bromoresorcins, however, has been attended with 
practical difficulties. The bromoresorcin of Zehenter (loc, cit-) could not 
be obtained by following the experimental conditions recorded by him and 
it has been prepared by a modification of the method {vide experimental). 
It readily undergoes Pechmann's condensation with acetoacetic ester and 
alkyl acetoacetic esters forming coumarins. The coumarin derived from 
this bromoresorin and acetoacetic ester has been found to give a methyl 
ether (m.p. 245®), which is identical with the methyl ether of (I) and is, 
therefore, 6-bromo-7-hydroxy-4-methylcoumarin and the bromoresorcin from 
which it is derived is, therefore, 4-bromoresorcin. Attempts to prepare the 
second bromoresorcin by the method described in literature failed. The 
synthesis of 2-bromoresorcin by other methods was not successful. In 
attempting to synthesise 2-bromoresorcin by brominating the disulphonic 
acid of resorcin and then removing the sulphonic groups by steam 
distillation (cf, preparation of 2-nitroresorcin, Kaufmann and Pay, Bet-, 
1904, 37 , 716) it has been found that excess of bromine produces tribromo- 
resorcinol (m.p. in®) with the replacement of the sulphonic groups. 
But if one molecule of bromine is used for the bromination of resorcin- 
disulphonic acid, then after passing superheated steam at 180®, 4.bromo- 
resorcin is obtained instead of 2-bromoresorcin. That the bromoresorcin, 
thus obtained, is 4-bromoresorcin is proved by the condensation with 
acetoacetic ester forming (I), (m.p. 278®) identical with the coumarin obtained 
from bromoresorcin derived from / 3 -resorcylic acid. The troublesome 
method of preparing 4-bromoresorcin from resorcylic acid may be con- 
veniently replaced by this less cumbrous method and the yield is also satis- 
fact<M:y in this case. 
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Tl\e, halogenated orcins, e.g. monochloroorcm and monobromo-orcin 
have also been prepared and their constitution determined by the formation 
of substituted coumarins from them. 

(a) Monochloro-orcin has been prepared by the action of the 
calculated quantity of sulphuryl chloride on a dry ethereal solution of 
orcin. Excess of sulphuryl chloride leads to the formation of poly- 
chlorinated derivatives. 

{h) Monohromo-orcin was prepared by Lamparter {AnnaleUf 1865, 134 » 
258) by the action of bromine water on orcin but it has now been very 
conveniently prepared by passing a slow stream of carlx)n dioxide containing 
bromine vapour through an aqueous solution of orcin. 

These two halogenated orcins readily undergo Pechmann's condensa- 
tion forming substituted coumarins with acetoacetic ester or its alkyl 
derivatives. These substituted coumarins may be 5-hydroxy- or 7-hydroxy- 
coumarins according as the chloro-orcin and bromo-orcin have the alternative 
structures (III) or (IV). 


Me Me 



(X=C 1 or Br) 

The 7-hydroxycoumarins can be easily distinguished from 5-hydroxy- 
coumarins by their fluorescence in alkaline solution. 7-Hydroxycoumarins 
(umbelliferones) are always fluorescent in alkaline solution and this property 
is entirely absent in the case of the s^hydroxy-coumarins. (cf. Collie and 
Chrystall, J. Chem, Soc,, 1907, 1804 ; Dey, ibid., 1915, 107 , 1614, 1621 ; 
Chakravarti, /. Indian Chem, Soc., 1931, 8, 407 ; Shah and Mehta, ibid., 
1936, 13 , 359). The products obtained by condensing chloro- and bromo- 
orcin with acetoacetic ester and its alkyl derivatives have been found to 
give only an intense yellow solution in alkali without any flourescence and 
they are, therefore, 5-hydroxycoumarins.**' Chloro-orcin is, therefore, 4- 
chloro-orcin and bromo-orcin is 4-bromo-orcin. If they were 2 -chloro- or 
2-bromo-derivatives of orcin (IV) the coumarins derived from then; would be 
7-hydroxycoumarins exhibiting the characteristic blue fluorescence in 
alkaline solution. 

* The conmarins derived from the halogenated orcins may be 6- or ^halogenated 
derivatives and they are described in this paper as 6-halogenated cpnm^rina. 

4 . 
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Tlie adbove concluskm has been further confirmed by condensing chloro- 
orcin with acetone dicarboxylic acid giving rise to a coumarin acetic add 
(V), which when heated at 150-60° for several hours yielded a lactone (VI) 
with the elimination of a molecule of water. 


O 



OH C 


I 

CHi 


COfiH 

(V) 



The bromoresorcin and the halogenated orcins have been submitted 
to Simonis* reaction and as expected since they form coumarins 
with good yields in the presence of sulphuric acid they also form 
coumarins and not chromones by changing the condensing agent for 
phosphorus pentoxide according to Siinonis. Thus the generalisation 
made by Chakravarti (/. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1932, 9 ^ 31) holds true in this 
case also. In order to study the effects of substituents in the acetoacetic 
ester molecule on the ^course of the reaction, bromoresorcin and the 
halogenated orcins have been condensed with methyl and ethyl acetoacetic 
esters. These condense most readily with good yields forming cou^iarins 
either in the presence of sulphuric acid (Pechmann's reaction) or phosphorus 
pentoxide (Simonis’ reaction). 


Experimental. 

i-Bromoresorcin {cf. Zehenter, loc. cit .). — It was obtained by bofling 
monobromoresorcylic acid (i part) with water (10 parts) acidified with a few 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid for 16 hours. The solution was then 
extracted with ether, the ethereal extract washed with dilute ammonium 
carbonate solution, dried over calcium chloride, the ether removed, when 
monobromoresorcin was obtained as a solid crystalline mass, m.p. 99*5®* 
6 -Bfomo- 7 -hydroxy- 4 -methylcoumarin > — ^To a mixture of bromoresor- 
cin (4 g.) and acetoacetic ester (3 g.), cooled in ice, concentrated sulphuric 
acid (d 1*84, 10 c.c,) was slowly added with continuous shaking. The 
solution was kept overnight and poured into ice when a greyish solid 
separated* It was collected and crystallised from glacial ac^c acid 
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(charcoal) as colourless prisms, m.p. 278°. (Found : Br, 31*15. C10H7O8B 
requires Br, 31*36 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative, prepared as usual by heating with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate, crystallised from dilute alcohol as colourless 
needles, m.p. 170°. (Found : Br, 26*82. CiaH9()4Br requires Br, 26*93 
per cent). » 

The identical compound was prepared using phosphorus pentoxide asf 
the condensing agent (m.p. and mixed m.p. 278®; the acetyl dermtive,’ 
m.p. 170°). 

S-Bromo-’j-hydroxy-y.^-dimethylcoumarin w'as obtained from bromo- 
resorcin and methyl acetoacetic ester either in the presence of sulphuric acid 
or phosphorus pentoxide. It crystallised from glacial acetic acid as colourless 
silky needles, m.p. 275®. (Found: Br, 29*06* CnHgOsBr requires Br, 
29*74 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute alcohol in silky needles, 
m.p. 162®. (Found: Br, 25*53. Ci3Hn04Br requires Br, 25-72 per 
cent). 

S-BfomO’y-hydfoxy-z^-methyl-yethylcoumarin from bromoresorcin and 
ethyl acetoacetic ester (with sulphuric acid or phosphorus pentoxide) 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid as colourless silky needles, m»p. 240®. 
(Found *. Br, 27*96. C12H11O3 Br requires Br, 28*26 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute alcohol in colourkss 
needles, m.p. 152®. (Found : Br, 24*28. C14H18O4 Br requires Br, 24*62 
per cent). 

S-Bromo-4‘ methylumheUifeione, — 8-Diazoan hydride- 4- methylumbelli- 
ferone (7 g., Pechmann and Obermiller, Ber., 1901, 34 , 666) was dissolved in 
the least quantity of concentrated hydrobroraic acid and the solution added 
to cuprous bromide solution (prepared by adding 150 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrobromic acid to 15 g. of copper carbonate and heating with copper 
turnings till colourless) in the cold. The reddish-brown precipitate was 
washed with concentrated hydrobromic acid and then with water. It 
was crystallised as light brown prisms from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 251-52®. 
(Found : Br, 31*2. C10H7O3 Br requires Br, 31*37 per cent). 

^Bromo-P-methylumhellifeione Methyl FAher. — The solution of 
i8*methylumbelliferone methyl ether-6-diazobromide,iobtained from 6-tamino- 
jS-mrfhylumbelliferone methyl ether, was added to cuprous bromide 
solution in the cold. The brown precipitate obtained was washed with 
hydrobreank add and water and crystallised from glacial acetic add as 
colourkss prisms, m.p* 245®. 
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The identical compound was obtained by methylating the coumarin 
obtained by the condensation of bromoresorcin with acetoacetic ester with 
dimethylsuiphate and alkali (m.p. and mixed m.p. 245®). (Found: Br, 
2Q*49. Cl iHnOa Br requires Br, 2974 per cent). 

Prepaiaiion of ^-Bfornofesoicin from Rcsorcin^disulphonic Acid , — 
Resorcin (44 g.) was heated on the water-bath with fuming sulphuric acid 
(15%, 85 c.c.) and concentrated sulphuric acid {d 1*84, 85 c.c.) and the 
precipitated disulphonic acid was collected and washed with glacial acetic 
acid. It was washed with benzene and the dried substance dissolved in 
300 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and bromine (34 g.) added drop by drop. 
The solution was then diluted with water and distilled with superheated 
steam at 180® and the residual solution on cooling was filtered and the 
filtrate extracted with ether The ethereal extract was washed with a 
dilute solution of ammonium carbonate and water, the ether removed and 
the oil was left in the desiccator when it solidified. It was crystallised from 
water, m.p. 99®, yield 15 g. (mixed m.p. with bromoresorcin from resorcylic 
acid, 99®). 

The compound, thus obtained, was proved to be 4-bromoresorcm by 
its condensation with acetoacetic ester in the presence of sulphuric acid, m.p. 
278® and the acetyl derivative melted at 170°. 

It has been observed incidentally that if the disulphonic acid of resorcin 
is brominated with excess of bromine, a voluminous crystalline precipitate 
immediately separated which crystallised from glacial acetic acid as colour- 
less needles, m.p. iii®. It has been identified to be tribromoresorcin. 

Preparation of 4-Chloro-orcin. — ^Sulphuryl chloride (17 g.) was added 
drop by drop to a cooled solution of orcin (28 g.) in dry ether. At first 
there was little evolution of sulphur dioxide and hydrogen chloride but 
after some time the reaction was vigorous. The ethereal solution was 
wa,shed at first with dilute sodium carbonate solution and then with water. 
The ether was removed and the product distilled at 138-39® /4 mm., m.p, 
104®, yield 9 g. (Found : Cl, 22*68. C7H7O2CI requires Cl, 22*39 
per cent.). 

When anhydrous orcin (25 g.) was chlorinated with sulphuryl chloride 
(20 g.) in dry ether as above the product distilled at i40-50®/5 mm. It 
was redistilled at i42®/5mm., m.p. 135®, yield 12*5 g. It is probably a 
polychlorinated orcin. 

6-Chloro-5-hydroxy-4:y-diineihylcouinarin, — ^It was prepared from 
chloroorcin and acetoacetic ester either in the presence of sulphuric add or 
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phosphorus pentoxide in the usual manner. It crystallised from glacial 
acetic acid in colourless prisms, m.p. 264°, yield 4*5 g. (Found : Cl, 15*36. 
C) 1H9O3CI requires Cl, 15-81 percent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from alcohol in needles, m.p. 167®. 
(Found : Cl, 12*82. C13H1 1O4CI requires Cl, 13*32 per cent). 

6-ChlorO‘S-hydroxy-y,4:y-lrimeihylcoumarin from chloro-orcin and 
methyl acetoacetic ester (in the presence of sulphuric acid or phosphorus 
pentoxide) crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 276®. (p'ound : 
Cl, 14*46. C12H1 1O3CI requires Cl, 14*88 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from alcohol in colourless needles, 
m.p. 182®. (Found: Cl, 12*72. C14H13O4CI requires Cl, 12*65 per 
cent). 

5- Chloro-S'hydroxy-^'^-dimethyhyeihylcoumarin was obtained by 
condensing chloro-orcin with ethyl-acetoacetic ester in the presence of 
sulphuric acid or phosphorus pentoxide. It crystallised from glacial acetic 
acid, m.p. 210®. (P'ound : Cl, 14*28. CisHi 3O3CI requires Cl, 14*06 per 
cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute alcohol in needles, m.p. 
173°. (Found : Cl, 11*68. C15H15O4CI requires Cl, 12*05 per cent). 

6- ChIoTo-5-hydro%y-7-methyl-4-acettc Acid. — This was prepared from 
chloroorcin, citric acid and sulphuric acid by the method of Dey and 
Row (7. Indian Chem. Soc., 1924, 1 , 112). It crystallised from dilute 
alcohol as needles, m.p. 275®-8 o®. (Found : Cl, 13*04. Ci2H90r,Cl requires 
Cl, 13*22 per cent). 

The lactone of this acid was obtained by heating the acid at i50®-6o® 
for several hours. It crystallises from dilute alcohol and is insoluble in 
dilute sodium carbonate solution. (Found : Cl, 14*42. Ci£H704Cl 
requires Cl, 14*17 per cent). 

Preparation of Monobromoorcin, — slow stream of carbon dioxide 
was passed through bromine (9 g.) and the carbon dioxide carrying the 
bromine vapour was passed into an aqueous solutipn of orcin (20 g. in 
400 c.c. of water). The solution was filtered and on concentrating the 
filtrate dark brown crystals separated. It was recrystallised from water, 
m. p. 142®. (Found : Br, 39*48. Calc, for C7H702Br : Br, 39*41 
per cent). 

6‘Bromo-5^hydroxy-4:7-diineihylcoumarin, prepared from bromo-orcin 
and acetoacetic ester as usual either in the presence of sulphuric acid or 
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phosphorus pentoxide, crystallised from glacial acetic add as prisms, nup. 
217*'. (Found : Br, 30*04. Cj iHgOsBr requires Br, 2974 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute alcohd as needles, m.p. 
197“. (Found : Br, 25'i3. C 13H1 1^4 Br requires Br, 25*72 per cent). 

6-Bromo-5-hydToxy-3:4:7-irimethylcouniarin, from bromo-orcin and 
methyl acetoacetic ester, crystallised from glacial acetic add, m.p. 
195“. (Found : Br, 27*63. C| 4Hi|OaBr requires Br, 28*26 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative crystallised from dilute alcobd as needles, ' ni.p. 
158-59°* (Pound : Br, 24*96. CitHi304Br requires Br, 24*62 per oent). 

CnSMIQU. bUOBATORY, 

Univirsitv Couigb or Scibnci 
ua> Tkhnoiogy, 

CtuunA. 
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STUDIES ON SULPHONAMIDES, 

Bv A. K. Chouphury, P. Das-Gupta anp U. Basu. 

Recently it has been found that 4-aminobenzenesulphonaniide possesses 
a bacteriostatic and bactericidal action against haemolytic streptococci but in 
clinical application it is necessary to give large doses of the drug by mouth 
which is sometimes inconvenient and often may give rise to certain toxic 
symptoms (c/. Colebrook and Kenny, Lancet, 1936,1, 1273; Discombe, ibid-, 
1 , 626; Goodman and Levy, /. Amer, Med. Assoc*, ig^y, 109 , 1005; Bucy, 
ibid.,p. 1007). Another drawback is that for its lower solubility in water 
(2% at the body temperature) it is difficult to administer it in proper 
doses by injection. It would now be natural to synthesise other com- 
pounds more or less chemically related to it and then to study their chemo- 
therapeutic properties. 

As the bactericidal property (c/. Buttle and co-workers» Lancet, 1936, 
I, 1286; 1937, 1 , 1331) is not exclusively due to the presence of the sulphon- 
amide grouping, -SOsNHd, it was considered to be of interest to replace tlie 
amido part by some other group or chain which is known to promote the 
therapeutic activity in certain other well known drugs. Such groupings 
were found in 8-aminoqumoline, 6-inethoxy-8-aminoquinolinc, i>-anisidine, 
ethyl ^-aminobenzoate and ^ diethylaminobutylamine, and accordii^ly, 
l>-acetylaminobenzene-sulphonyl chlcnride prepared according to the method 
of Schroeter (Ber., 1906, 89 , 1563), was condensed with the above amino 
compounds in the way described in the experimental part of the paper. ^Tfae 
resulting compounds were hydrolysed by dilute hydrocblwic acid to a^ord 
the different amides of 4-aminobenzene*sulpbonic acid* 

The examinations of the bacteriostatic activity of 4-aminobenzene- 
sulphon-8'-quinolylamide and 4-aminobenzenesulphon-5-diethylaminobutyl 
amide point to the fact that the replacement of the amido hydrgen of 
l)-aminobenzenesulphonamide by other chain or group lowers the activity 
and increases the toxicity of the compound. 

Experimbntai,. 

/^-Aminobenzenesulphon-S^^quinolylamide.'-^Breshly distilled 8*amino- 
quinoline (5 g.) was dissolved in dry benzene (25 c*c.) and was slowly treated 
>rith ^-aCetylaminobenzene-sulphon^l chloride (8g.) without allowing thf 
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temperature to rise. On stirring the colour of the mixture gradually 
changed from yellow to orange when it was left overnight. Next day the 
solid was collected, washed first with benzene and next with ether. This 
was then triturated with ammonia, filtered and crystallised from alcohol in 
slender needles, ni.p. 192®. (Found: N, 12*45. C17H15O3N3S requires 
N, 12*31 per cent). The above acetyl derivative (4 g.) was heated under 
reflux for alx)ut ij hours with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (12%). 
The solution was cooled in ice and slowly treated with ammonia to 
make it just alkaline ; the quinolyl amide, which separated out, was filtered 
and crystallised from alcohol in clusters of needles, m.p., 193®. (Found : 
N, 14*51. Cl flH 1 3O2N3S requires N, 14*05 per cent). 

The substance is almost insoluble in water, but in presence of 2 mols. 
of hydrogen chloride it forms almost a colourless solution which can be 
easily sterilised by heating on the water-bath for i hour. 

^•Aminobenzcnesuiphon-&-methoxy-8'-quinolylamide. — ^4-Acetylamino- 
benzene-sulphonyl chloride (4*8 g.) in a suspension of benzene was mixed 
with a solution of 6-methoxy-8-aminoquinolinc (3*5 g.) in benzene and the 
resulting mixture was warmed to about 40® on a water-bath for about i hour 
and after 12 hours the solid was collected, dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid and filtered. The filtrate on neutralisation with ammonia afforded 
the acetyl derivative of the amide. It separated from alcohol as buff- 
coloured fine crystals, m.p. 222®. (Found : N, 11*50. C18H17O4N3S re- 
quires N, ii’32 per cent). The acetyl derivative (3*5 g.) was heated with 
hydrochloric acid (15 c.c., 6%) for i hour under reflux, the solution was 
filtered hot and the filtrate was carefully neutralised with ammonia when the 
amide separated out. This was crystallised from rectified spirit in micro- 
scopic needles, m. p. 189°. (P'ound ; N, 12*90. Ci eH] requires 
N, 12*76 per cent). 

4-Aminobenzc7iesuIphon’ 4- mcihoxyphcnylamide- — A mixture con- 
tainiftg #>-anisidinc (2*6 g.) dissolved in benzene and i>-acetylaniinosulphonyl 
chloride '5 g.) was left overnight. Next day the solid separating was 
collected and crystallised from rectified spirit in small prismatic needles, 
m.p. 197®. (Found : N, 8 93. Ci5Hi(;04N2S requires N, 8*75 per cent). 

On hydrolysing the product with hydrochloric acid and neutralising 
the resulting solution with ammonia, aminobenzenesulphonanisidide was 
easily obtained and crystallised from dilute alcohol (4 : i) in long prismatic 
needles, m.p. 195®. (Found: N, 10*28. C13H14O3N2S requires N, 10*07 

per cent). 

4-Aminobczencsulphon -8- diethylaminobutylamide, — A solution of 8-di- 
ethylaminobutylamine (4 g.) in benzene was treated with the acetylsulphonyl 
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chloride (6’4 g.) as usual. After 24 hours the benzene from the reaction 
mixture was evaporated off and the residual gummy mass was dissolved in 
minimum quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, filtered and the filtrate W'as 
kept in vacuo over sulphuric acid ; crystals gradually separated out and 
were collected after a fortnight. These were recrystallised from boiling 
alcohol in clusters of needles, m.p. 172®, and were found to be the hydro- 
chloride of 4-aminobenzenesulphon-S-diethylaminobutylainidc. (Found : N, 
12*84 ; Cl, 10*05. C14H25O8N3S, HCl requires N, 12*52 ; Cl, 10*58 per 
cent). 

4- A cetylaminobenzenesulphon-4^-ca7bethoxyphenylamidc, — Molecular 
proportions of 4-acetylammobenzene-sulphonyl chloride and ethyl i>-amino- 
benzoate w^ere mixed together in presence of benzene and left overnight. 
The benzene was evaporated off and the solid was crystallised from alcohol in 
clusters of microscopic needles, m.p. 220°. (Found : N, 7*72. C17H1 3^5^28 
requires N, 7*74 per cent). 

In an attempt to condense 2-chloro-5-amino-7-methoxyacridine with 
4-acetylaminobenzene-sulphonyl chloride in the customary way, the initial 
condensation product, the acetyl sulphonamide melting at 317®, was 
isolated, but during its crystallisation from alcohol it decomposed to 
2-chloro-7-methoxyacridone. Work is still in progress in this direction. 


Rksbarch Laboratory, 
BiNGAt Immunity, 
Calcutta. 
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INFLUENCE OF a-PHENYL GROUP IN THREE CARBON 
TAUTOMERISM. PART I. TAUTOMERISM OF 
«-PHENYL-«/S-, /Sy-UNSATURATED 
ACIDS AND ESTERS. 

Bt N. L. Pbalnikak and E. S. Nabodnd. 


The tautomerism of substances of the general structure 



R 


1 


H— C— C-C— X 

I I I 

R9 R9 R4 


C= C— CH— X 

I i I 

Rg R 3 ^4 


where Ri, Rg, R 3 and R 4 are alkyl groups or portions of an alicyclic ring 
and X is a negative activating group- like COOH, COgEt, COMe and 
CN has been extensively studied by Kon, Linstead and their collaborators. 
The influence of methyl and ethyl groups in different positions with respect 
to the activating groups on mobility and equilibrium of such systems has 
been investigated (Goldberg and Linstead, /. Chem. Soc^, 1928, 2843 ; Kon 
and Linstead, ibid., 1929, 1269 ; Kon and Thakur, tbid„ 1930, 2217 ; Kon, 
^instead and Maclenan, ibid,, 1932, 2454 etc.) and shown to be in accordance 
with what yvas to be expected theoretically from the ionic mechanism first 
suggested for tautomeric systems by Ingold, Shoppee and Thorpe (/. Chevi, 
Soc.t 1926, 1477) and later applied to three carbon systems of the above type 
in particular by Linstead (/, Chem, Soc., 1929, 2498). Linstead and Williams 
(/. Chem, Soc,, 1926, 2565) studied y-phenylbutenoic acids and styryl ketones 
anrf showed that y-phenyl group stabilised jSy-phase exclusively which they 
attributed to the conjugative effect of the phenyl group. In /9-iAenyl- 
hexenoic acids Kon, Linstead and Wright (J, Chem, Soc., 1934, 640) found 
that the i9-phen>l group behaved like a ) 8 -methyl group. This was in 
agreement with the suggestion of Linstead (/oc. cit,) that the phenyl group in 
three carbon system behaves as a non-polar group, influencing the mobility 
and equilibrium of the system by its steric and conjugative effects. 

ITie object of the present work was to study the effect of a-phenyl 
group in three carbon system tenninated by an activating group like 
COOH and COgEt and to compare it with that of a-methyl group 
already studied by Kon and Thakur (loc, cit,) and Kon, Linstead and Mac- 
lenan (ipc. cit,). The methyl group as shown by the above workers 
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depressed the mobility of the the system and shifted the equilibrium toajSside 
except in the case of ketones and ethyl a-niethylryc/ohexenyl acetate where 
the ^y-form was favoured. It was, therefore, interesting to see whether this 
irregular behaviour of the a-methyl group is also shown by the a-phenyl 
group. In the present work the tautomerisin of the following compounds 
has been studied : 

1 . a-Phenylcyc/ohexylidene acetic acid^==^a-Phenylc3'c/ohexenyl- 

acetic acid. 

2. a-Phenyl-A^-hexenoic acid^==^a.Phenyl-A*-hexenoic acid. 

3. Ethyl a-phenylfye/ohexylidene acetate^==aSiEthyl a-phenyl- 

cyc/ohexenylacetate. 

4. Ethyl a-phenyl-A“-hexenoate^==^Ethyl a-phenyl-A^-hexenoate. 

The mobilities and the positions of equilibrium in case of acids were 
determined under the standard conditions of Linstead (/. Chem. Soc., 1927, 
2579). In case of esters the standard conditions of Kon and Linstead 
(Joe. ct7.) were followed. The iodometric methods of Linstead and May 
{loc, cit,) for the estimation of afi- and fiy- unsalurated acids and eaters in 
their mixtures were applicable in the present case. 

The results are summarised in the following table, the parent acids and 
esters and the corresponding a-methyl acids and esters being included for 
comparison. 


Table I. 


Compoands. 

(only Ey- form shown) . 

Anthors. 

oS-Isomeride 
at equilibrium. 

Mobility 
10(Ki + K2). 

cycInHexenylacetic acid 

Linstead (/. Chem, S 0 C,, 
19*7, 355) 

12% 

X 

o-Methylcydohexenylacetic add 

Kon and Tbaknr {loc, 
df.) 

32 

0*0075 

o-Pfaenylc^yt^lohexenylacetic add 

Present anthors 

42 

0*00954 

Hexenoic add 

Linstead (/. Chem. Soc., 
*9*8, *343) 

77 

7(?) 


a-Methyl*i^^-liexenoic add 


Linstead (/. Chem. Soc,, 
1932. 2454)* K:on and 
Maclexian 


88 


4'882* 
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Table I (contd.). 



Cumpoundb. 

Anthors. ojS-Isomeride 

at equilibrinm. 

Mobility. 

o-Phenyl-A ‘-hexenoic acid 

Present authors 

87 

0-4874 


Esters. 

Mobility 
(Ki + K,) i lo^. 

Ethyl cyc/ohexenyl acetate 

Kon, lanstead and Mac- 
lenan {loc, ciL) 

38 

,8*1 

Ethyl o-niethylcyctohexenyl 
acetate 


5 

0*15 

Ethyl a-phenylcyck)hexeuyl 
acetate 


72 

0*996 

Ethyl hexenoate 

Kon, ^instead and Mac- 
lenan (loc, cit,) 

92 

153 

Ethyl a-methyl -A ‘-hexenoate 

ft ft 

95 

151 

Ethyl o-phenyl-A ‘-hexenoate 


94*5 

35*63 

* The mobility of a-methylhexenoic acids as given by 

Einstead and Maclenan 

(/. Chem. Soc.t 1932, 2454) ii» iS‘8. 

This seems to be in error. 

The value 

for mobility 


calculated from their experimental results given on page 2455 comes out to be 4*882. 

It will be observed that the effect ol cx-phenyl group is to depress the 
mobility in all cases. When compared with the a-methyl group it will be 
seen that the depression by the <x-phenyl group is more than that produced 
by the a-methyl group in the A®- and A*- hexenoic acids. In the cyclo- 
hexane series (acids and esters) the mobility is slightly greater in cx-phenyl 
compounds than in cx-methyl compounds. 

It will be observed from the above table that the cx-phenyl group shifts 
the equilibrium to the cx)8-side in the case of cyclohexene compounds and 
also is hexenoic acids, but in hexenoic esters there is no such marked 
effect. When compared with cx-methyl compounds it will be seen that the 
extent of the shift of equilibrium to the cx/J-side is much greater in the case 
of cx-phenyl compounds in cyclohexene series. It will be thus seen that 
the anamoly observed in the case of ethyl cx-methylcyclohexenylacetate 
in shifting the equilibrium to the fiy-side is non-existent with the cx-phenyl 
group. In the case of hexenoic esters the effect of a-phenyl group and of 
cx-methyl group on equilibrium is of the same order. 

The polar effect of the phenyl group is supposed to be of the t3rpe + 
or — T, that is, it is able to furnish either electron accession to or recession 
from an adjacent carbon atom, according to the sign of the field required 
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at the seat of reaction. + T effect of a phenyl group may be considered 
negligible in this case since the electronic displacements are opposed to the 
charge distributing process, and therefore will not be called into play. 
— T effect of the phenyl group by tending to absorb the charge on the 
<x-carbon atom should increase the mobility and should shift the equilibrium 
to the a/ 3 -side. The shift of the equilibrium to the a^S-sidc observed during 
the course of the present investigation is, therefore, accounted for by — T 
effect. This view, however, is not in harmony with the depression of mobility. 

It seems, therefore, better to regard the effect of a-phenyl group as a 
nonpolar group as Linstead has suggested (/. Chem. Soc,t 1929, 2498). 
Then the depression of mobility and the shift of equilibrium to the ajS-side 
will be accounted for by the steric and conjugative effects of the phenyl 
group. 


Experimental. 

o^‘Phcnylcyclohexylidencacciic Acid. — cx-Phenylcyc/ohexenol acetic acid 
was prepared by a modification of the method of IvanofI and Spasoff {Bull 
Soc. chim.t 1932, 49 , 377). The modifications introduced were (i) the prepara- 
tion of sodium salt of phenylacetic acid in aqueous solution instead of in 
alocholic solution; (ii) the use of isopropyl bromide in place of . isopropyl 
chloride, (in) the use of a mixture of ethei and benzene in place of ether; 
the last two modificattons being necessary due to the high temperature of the 
laboratory. The yields were the same as those of Ivanoff and Spasoff. 

a-Phenylcyc/ohexenolacetic acid (10 g.) was gently refluxed on a sand- 
bath for 3 hours with freshly distilled acetic anhydride (15 c.c ). Water 
was then added and acetic acid removed under reduced pressure. The 
residue was treated with a solution of sodium bicarbonate and extracted 
with ether to remove the neutral impurities The sodiim bicarbonate extract 
was acidified and the precipitated acid was filtered and washed. a-Phenyl- 
cyc/ohexylideneacetic acid (yield 50%), m.p. I34°» was soluble in benzene, 
petrol, ether, chloroform and alcohol and best crystallised from dilute alco- 
hol in fine long needles. Its constitution was proved by oxidation to 
cyclohexanone and benzoic acid. The presence of benzoic acid in the 
oxidation product is no doubt due to the further oxidation of benzoyl- 
formic acid which must have been formed as the first oxidation product. 
The percentage of iodine absorbed by it under the standard conditions 
of Linstead and May (/. Chem^ Soc., 1927, 2565) is 2*4* The silver and 
lead salts are insoluble and the barium and calcium salts are somewhat 
soluble in water. (Found : C, 77*50 ; .-H, 7’5i ; Equiv., 216. Ag in 
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the silver salt, 32 57. CuH,eO, requires C. 77-7; H, 7-46; Equiv., 216. 
CiiHijOjAg requires Ag, 33 '43 per cent). The anilide was prepared either 
(*) by the action of aniline on the crude acid chloride and worked up in the 
usual manner or (if) by heating the acid with aniline for 2 hours at 180°. 
It crystallised from dilute alcohol, m. p. 146”. (Found : N. 4-9. ChHjiON 
requires N, 4-8i per cent). 

The y-toluidide similarly prepared melted at 115“. (Found: N, 4-65. 
CjiHjs ON requires N, 4’59 per cent). 

Oxidation of (H-PhenylcyclohcxyUdeneacetic Acid.— To a solution of the 
acid (2 g.) in a small quantity of sodium carbonate solution was «d de d 
potassium permanganate (3-2 g.) dissolved in water (150 c.c.). After the 
oxidation was complete it was distilled in steam. The presence of cyclo- 
hexanone in the distillate was confirmed by the preparation of the semi- 
carbazone, m.p. 168°. The contents of the flask after the steam dlR ti llnrint^ 
were filtered and the filtrate concentrated and acidified. The add thus ob- 
tained had m.p. 120° and was identified as benzoic acid by mixed m.p. 

Preparation of »-Phenylcyclohexenylaceiic Acid. — Ethyl a-phenyl 
cyclohexenolacetate was prepared by esterifying o(-phenylcyciohexenol- 
acetic acid by Fischer-Speier’s method and was crystallised from petrolemn 
ether or dilute methyl alcohol in fine long needles, m.p. 71°. (Found : C, 
73-20; H, 8-42. C 1 eHasOa requires C, 73-29; H, 8 39 per cent). 

The results of dehydration of ethyl ix-phenylcyciohexenolacetate by 
various dehydrating agents are given in the following table, the methods of 
procedure and working up being exactly the same as described by Kon and 


Nargund {loc. cil.). 

Tabi.b II. 



Reagent. 

Yield of the 
nnsaturated ester. 

j- 

Ay. 

PA 

70% 

34-6 

950% 

SOCl) 

65 

3 S -0 

8 o*o 

POClj 

65 

25-0 


KHSO4 

55 

21*2 

42 '0 


The colnnui J in the above table idicates the % of iodine absorbed by the misattirated 
ester fraction tinder the standard conditions of Linstead and May (loc. cit.). The last 
colnnin shows the percentage of fiy- isomeride in the nnsaturated ester fraction as found 


with the help of the reference curve given on p. 744 . 

The results show that the maximum amount of py- unsaturated ester is 
obtained by the use of phosphorus pentoxide. The unsaturated ester fractiem 
obtained by dehydrating ethyl «-phenylcyc/ohexenol acetate by phosphtnns 
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pentoxide was hydrolysed in cold and the resulting acid purified by treat- 
ment with sodium bicarbonate solution. a-Phenylryclohexenylacetic acid 
is solulde in ether, benzene and alcohol. It Is best crystallised from petrol 
in long colourless needles, m.p. io7°-8'’. (Found: C, 76-90 ; H, 7-2*; 
Equiv., 2i6-8: Ag in the silver salt, 34 05. C14H10OS requires C, 77-7; 
H, 7-46 per cent; Equiv., 216-0. C 1 4H 1 sOjAg requires Ag, 33-46 per cent). 

The anilide was soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform and benzene and 
was crystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. i68®. (Found : N, 4-78. 
CsoHjiON requires N, 4'8i per cent). 

The ^toluidide melted at 174°. (Found : N, 4-45. CjiHssON 
requires N, 4^69 per cent). 

Oxidation of »-Phenylcyc\ohexenylaceHc Acid . — To a solution of the 
acid (6 g.) in a small quantity of caustic potash solution was added a solution 
of potassium permanganate (9*48 g.) in water (300 c.c.). After the oxidation 
was complete the precipitated manganese dioxide was filtered and the filtrate 
concentrated and acidified. The product thus obtained after recrystallisation 
from benzene melted at 98° and was identified as glutaric acid. The filtrate 
was extracted with ether and the recovered product had m.p. 152° and was 
identical with phenylmalonic acid. 

a-Phenyl'A^-hexenoic Acid. — «.Phenyl-)8.hydroxyhexoic acid (10 g.) of 
Ivanoff and Nicoloff (Bull. Soc. chim., 1932, 81, 1325) was refiuxed with 
acetic anhydride ( 15 c.c.) for 3 hours on a sand-bath and worked up in the 
usual way. o-Phenyl-A®-hexenoic acid lyield 50 %) is soluble in ether, 
benzene, chloroform, ethyl acetate, alcohol and petrol. It crystallises in 
long needles when its solution in petrol is cooled in ice, m.p. 70-71®. 
Silver, calcium, barium and copper salts are insoluble in water. (Found : 
C, 7S’6o ; H, 740 ; Equiv., i9o’3 ; Ag in silver salt, 36. C,aHut>i 
requires C, 75'78 ; H, 7'37 Per cent ; Equiv., igo’o. C,jH„OaAg requires 
Ag, 36' i6 per cent). 

The anilide crystallised from chloroform and petrol, m.p. 130®. 
(Found . N, 5'2. CisHi^ON requires N, 5‘28 per cent). 

The i}-toluididc crystallised from a mixture of chloroform and petrol, 
m.p. 210°. (Found : N, 5*02. C19H90ON requires N, s'o per cent). 

Oxidation of cn.Phenyl-^‘‘-hexenoic Acid.— ‘The acid (3'8 g.), just 
neutralised with caustic potash, was treated in cold with a solution of potas- 
sium permanganate (6*32 g.) in water (300 c.c.). After the oxidation was com- 
plete triaiiggn<i«a» dioxide was filtered off and the filtrate concentrated and acidi- 
fied. The sticky mass which separated was crystallised from hot water, m.p. 
121® and was identified as benzoic acid by mixed m.p. The filtrate was 
extracted with ether, dried and the substance recovered. A liquid having a 
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characteristic smell was obtained which was identified as but3rric acid by its 
calcium salt. 

a-Phenyl-A^-hexenoic Acid , — Ethyl a-phenyl-^-hydroxyhexoate, pre- 
pared by the Fischer-Speier's method from the corresponding ^-hydroxy-acid 
of Ivanoff and Nicoloff (loc. cit.) was a colourless liquid, b.p 165° /lo mm., 
Da3°, 1*0236, and refractive index, 1*49514 at 33°. (Found : C, 71*05 ; 
H, 8*5. Ci4Hao03 requires C, 71*18 ; H, 8*47 per cent). 

The effect of various dehydrating agents on ethyl oc-phenyl-^-hydroxy- 
hexoate is given in the following table, the conditions of experiments and 
working being the same as in the corresponding cyc/ohexane compound. 


Reagent. 

Table HI. 

Yield of the unsatnrated ester. 

J. 

fir 

PiOs 

71% 

33*0 

95% 

SOClj 

60 

3*7 

5*0 

POCI3 

50 

2*6 

4-0 

KHSO4 

50 

2*0 

2*0 


It is evident, therefore, that phosphorus pentoxide is the best reagent 
for dehydration. The unsaturated ester fraction obtained by the dehydra- 
tion of ethyl (X-phenyl-/ 3 -hydroxyhexoate by phosphorus pentoxide 
was hydrylysed in the cold and the crude unsaturated acid recovered in the 
usual manner. It was partially esterified and the pure ester obtained was 
then again hydrolysed in the cold afid the acid recovered. 

a-Phenyl-A^-hexenoic acid is a liquid, b.p. i55®/io mm. The acid 
became a solid crystalline mass when cooled in a freezing mixture and 
melted at about -15®. The barium and calcium salts are soluble and the 
silver* and copper salts are insoluble. (Found: C, 75*65; H, 7*20; 
Equiv., 190*1 ; Ag in the silver salt, 36*01. CjsHiaOz requires C, 75*78 ; H, 
7*37 per cent; Equiv., 190*0. CiaHiaOaAg requires Ag, 36*6 per cent). 

The anilide was prepared by the method of Douglas Hardy (/. Chetn. 
Soc.f 1936, 391). Aniline (2g.) was slowly added to a cooled solution of 
ethyl magensium iodide, prepared from magnesium (0*5 g.), ethyl iodide 
(4 g.) and dry ether (30 C.C.). When the evolution of ethane ceased ethyl 
a-phenyl-A^hexenoate (1*5 g.) was added and the solution was warmed on a 
water-bath for 15 minutes. It was then decomposed with hydrochloric acid 
and the ether extract was washed with sodium bicarbonate solution. The 
solid recovered was recrystallised from benzene and petrol, m.p. roo®, Jt is 
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soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene and chloroform. (Found : N» 5»44‘ 
CisHigON requires N, 5.28 per cent). 

Oxidation of (K-PhenyU^^ -hcxenoic Acid , — The acid (3*8 g.), just neutra- 
lised with caustic potash, was treated in the cold with a solution of potassium 
permanganate (6’32 g. in 300 c.c. of water). When the oxidation was 
complete, manganese dioxide was filtered off and the filtrate was concen 
tated and acidified and distilled in steam. The distillate, which w'as 
acidic, was extracted with ether. The ether layer was dried and ether 
removed. The residue was identified as i>ropionic acid by converting' it into 
/)-nitrobenzyl ester. The contents of the flask after steam distillation were 
extracted with ether and the ether removed w^hen a solid was obtained, m.p. 
152®, mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen of phenylinalonic acid, 

151-52®. 

Equilibrium and Mohiliiy of the Acids. Conditions of Mobility and 

Equilibrium. Calculations of Mobility and Methods of Estimation, 

Mobility of the acids was determined under the standard conditions of 
Liiistead { }. Chem. Soc., 2581) viz., heating the acid(i mol.) with 

25% caustic potash (10 eciuiv.) on a boiling water-bath. These conditions 
were insufficient for determining the c<juilibrium in some cascSi hence the 
mixture of the acid and caustic potash (proportion of the acid to caustic 
potash being the same as above) was boiled in a copper vessel. Experi- 
ments for determining the eciuilibrium were also made, in some cases, 
starting with mixtures of the acids. 

The percentage of a/3- and j8y-form in a mixture of the acids could be 
determined by the iodometric methods of Liustead and May {loc. cH.). The 
iodine values of the pure acids (J) were first determined and then known 
mixtures of aS- and (3y- unsaturated acids were prepared and their iodine 
value (J) determined experimentally. A curve was then plotted with the 
iodine value (J) and the percentage compositions of the mixtures as co- 
ordinate. With the help of this curve, known as reference curve, it was 
possible to determine the percentage of a^- and dy-acids in a mixture 
recovered from the mobility and equilibration cxiieriments. 

Mobility (M) was calculated according to the formula, 

log 

where T is the time in hours, R is the value of X at equilibrium and X is 
the change in the time T . 

6 
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The half change period was calculated according to the formula, 

Half change period — j; -— log,*. 

Ki 

The results are summarised in the following tables. 

Table IVi 

ouPhenylcyc/ohexylideneacetic acid^==^a-Phenylcyclohexenylacetic 

acid. 

Time=* I hour. Temperature** 25®. 


Reference curve. 



% of 0/1 

... 0 10 

30 

50 

70 

90 

TOO 


J 

... 89*77 82*5 

62*92 

4665 

37*9 

19*81 

2 '48 



Determination of the point of 

equilibrium. 


No. of expt. 

Initial material. 

Time. 

Temp. 

J. a/3 as Equilibrium 

determined 
from Ref. curve. 

X 



6 hrs. 

B.p. 

5 

96-5% 


2 


a/3 

60 


854 

92*5 


3 



6 

»» 

87-77 

2*5 


4 


fiy 

33 

*» 

8a-44 

10 


5 

Mixture 

50%a^ 

70 

»» 

5477 

43 


6 

Mixture 

40%a/3 

80 

t* 

5687 

41 

42%a/3 

7 

Mixture 

42%«^ 

70 

ft 

55-8 

42 




Determination 

of the Mobility, 










Mobility 
10 (ICj+RJ 

I 


0/3 

32 

100* 

3*19 

98*5 

0*0062 

2 


oB 

100 

t* 

7*5 

93*5 

0*0x28 

3 



60 

$$ 

88*0 

2*5 

0*0098 

4 


fiy 

zoo 

$> 

«7*5 

3 

0*0078 


Average mobility =10 (Ki +11^9) =0*00954. 
Half change period =726 hours. 

Equilibrium 
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Table V. 

<x-Phenyl-A®-hexeiioic acid^5==^a-Phenyl-A*-hexenoic acid. 






Time= 

I hour. 

Temperature = 30® . 


Reference 

curve. 





% of a$ 

... 

0 10 

30 

so 

70 90 100 


J 

- 345 3i’44 

24‘9S 

i8*8 

12*7 5*65 2*2 


Determination of the Point of Equilibrium and Mobility. 

No. 

Acid. 

Temp. 

Time. 

j 

% of a/S 

Mobility Equilibrium. 





as fotind from 

the Ref. curve. 

10 (ICi + iCi). 

1* 

0/3 

lOO* 

36 hours 

5*2 

92 

0*2651 

2 

afi 

„ 

100 

8*5 

87 


3* 


1, 

10 

18*4 

51 

0*882 

4 * 


1, 

36 

13*57 

67 

0*408 

5 * 

fiy 

II 

50 

11*0 

7S 

0*3957 

6 

fiy 

II 

100 

8-5 

87 

87%®^ 


The mobility ^as calculated from the results marked with*. 

Average mobility =io (Ki +K2) =0*4874 
Half change period =14*21 hours. 

Equilibrium = 87 % a/8. 

Preparation of Esters, 

Ethyl o^-phenylcyclohexylideneacetate was prepared from the dry 
silver salt of the pure cx-phenylcyc/ohexylideneacetic acid and ethyl 
iodide in the usual manner, b. p. i75°/i2mm., £>33°, 1*03651, n" at 33®, 
1*52829 and J, the % of iodine absorbed under the standard conditions of 
Linstead and May [loc, cit.). (Found: [El]d, 72*5, Calc. 71*2). 

(Found: C, 78*6 ; H, 8*32. CieHaoOa requires C, 78*69 ; H, 8*31 per 
cent). 

Ethyl a^phenylcyclohexenyl acetate was prepared from the dry silver 
salt of the corresponding pure acid, b. p. i7o®/i2 mm., 1-0384, 

fiD at 33®, 1-5177. (Found; 71, Calc. [Rl]d 71*2). (Found: 

C, 78*72 ; H, 8.32. CuHaoOa requires C, 78 69 ; H, 8*31 per cent). 

Ethyl a-phenyl-A^-hexenoate, prepared from the dry silver salt, had 
b. p. 145-150 V12 mm., iZaa®, 0.99704; nv at 33 % 1*50209. (Found: [l?x jo 
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64*53, Calc. [Rz,]d, 64.29). (Found : C, 76*95 ; H, 8.4. C14 Hjg O3 requires 
C, 7705 ; H, 8*3 per cent). 

Ethyl c^-Phenyl-A^ -hexenoate , — The crude a-phenyl-A^-hexenoic acid 
was subjected to partial esteriiication for 2 hours, the following quantities 
being used : i mol. of the acid, 230 c. c. of absolute alcohol and 100 c. c. 
of iN-alcoholic hydrochloric acid. It was worked up as usual, b. p., 140° /lo 
mm. 0*99604, tii, at 33°, 1*49712 ; (Found: [R/Jn, 63*93, Calc.[Rx]i), 
64*29). (Found; : C, 76*96; H, 8 41. Ci4Hi80a requires 0,77*05; H, 8*3 
per cent). 

Equilibrium and Mohiliiy of Esters : Conditions of Mobility 
and Equilibrium and Calculations of Mobility • 

The conditions used for mobility and equilibration experiments were 
those used by Kon and Linstead Hoc. cit.). The mobility w^as 
calculated according to the formula given on page 743 but in this case T is 
expressed in minutes. Half chage period was also calculated by the 
formula given on the same page. 

Method of Estimation: lyiustead and May’s iodometric method was 
used throughout. Reference curve for the iodine value J and composition 
of mixtures was constructed as usual. 

The results of equilibrsltion and mobility experiments are given in the 
following tables. 

Table VI. 

Ethyl (X-phenylcyc/ohexylidene acetate^e==^Ethyl aphenyl-cycio- 

hexcnyl acetate. 

Reference curve. 

Time = i hour. Temp. = 30® . 

% of afi k., o 10 30 50 70 90 100 

j" ... 37*6 32*94 29*2 23’85 i8’o 10*44 5 *S 

Determination of the Position of Equilibrium and Mobility. 


No 

Iniial ester. 

Time 

Temp. 

J. 

% of a)8 

Mobility, 






ifl + iiCj 

1 

a fi 

24 hours 

25* 

6*9 

99-0 

0*0000258, 

2 

a a 

100 


I2’2 

84*0 

0*000x48, 

3 


100 

»» 

26*87 

39*0 

0*000x30. 

4 

Mixture 75%o/3 

100 

hi 

17*4 

71*0 

Equilibrium 

5 

Mixture 7o%a)S 

100 

tt 

16*4 

73*0 



Average mobility =(Ki +K2) x 10^=0*996. 
Half change period = 6950. 

Equilibrium 72%o^ 
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Table VII 

Ethyl <x-phenyl-A®-hexenoate^==^Etbyl a-phenyl-A^-hexenoate. 
Reference curve. 


Tiine=i hour. Tenipa=30®. 



... 0 

10 

0 

0 

70 

90 

100 

J 

••• 34'63 

31 ‘6 

26*17 19*4 

12*; 

2 5’5 

1*56. 

Determination of 

the Position of Equilibrium and 

Mobility. 


No 

Initial ester. 

Time. 

Temp. 

J. 

% of a/8 

Mobility. 






Kj + Kj 

I 

ae 

5 hours 

25' 

1*8 

99*0 


2 

aj 3 

24 

ft 

3 ‘i 

95*0 


3 

By 

24 

•> 

3’o 

95*0 


4 

By 

10 

» 

8*1 

82*0 

0*003376 

5 

By 

5 

ft 

14*6 

64 0 

0*00376 


Average mobility (A i + K2) ^ 10^ ■» 35*65 
Half change period *» 194*2 

Equilibrium = 95 % 
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STUDIES IN ADSORPTION OF THE NEURoToXiN AND 
HAEMOLYSIN OF COBRA {NAJA NAJA) VENOM 
BY VARIOUS ADSORBENTS AT DIFFER- 
ENT Ph, WITH A VIEW TO 
THEIR ISOLATION. 

By S. S. De and B. N. Ghosh. 

Dry cobra-venom (Naja Naja) has been found to contain as much as 
94 % protein. The different toxins and enzymes present in cobra-venom 
are always found in this protein fraction. In a previous paper (Ghosh and 
De, Indian J. Med, Res,, 1937, 24 ^ 1175) it has been shown that by cata- 
phoresis of solutions of cobra-venom having different pn in presence of 
intercepting membranes of suitable porosity, the neurotoxin and the 
haemolysin can be freed from more than two-third of the proteins with 
which they are associated in the crude venom. Since further purification 
of the toxins by the above procedure did not prove successful, other 
methods of investigation were tried. Willstatter and co-workers (Ber., 
192a, 56 , 3601) obtained satisfactory results in the purification of enzymes 
by their adsorption on suitable adsorbents and subsequent elution from 
the surface of these adsorbents. The problem of separation of the 
neurotoxin and haemolysin of cobra-venom from the admixed proteins, 
appears to be of a simpler nature to that of the enzymes. The adsorption 
of neurotoxin and haemolysin of cobra- venom by various adsorbents were 
therefore studied with a view to ascertain the possibility of their purification 
by this method. 


Adsorption by Silica Gel, 

The silica (Merck’s) was found to give faintly alkaline reaction in 
presence of water. It was, therefore, digested with strong hydrochloric acid 
and then washed with distilled water until free from acid and the pn of the 
wash-liquid was about 6’6. A suspension of this silica was prepared con- 
taining 208 mg. of Si02 per 10 c.c. Ten c.c. of the suspension were mixed 
with measured volumes of 1% solution of cobra-venom and the total 
volume made up with a water to 30 c.c. The mixtiure was then vigorously 
shaken for 1 hour in a shaker. After this operation the supernatant liquid 
was separated from the silica by centrifuging and its neurotoxin and 
haemolysin contents estimated. The neurotoxin was determined by 
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intramuscular iujectious into pigeons weighing 300-310 g, and the 
baemolysin was estimated in the way described in a previous paper 
{loc. citX The results are recorded in Tables I and II. Assuming that 
the neurotoxin and haemolysin are adsorbed specifically and independently 
of each other and that a particle of neurotoxin or haemolysin occupies one 
active point on the silica surface, an adsorption isotherm can be deduced 
following the same line of argument as was used in a previous paper (Ghosh, 
Indian /. Med, Res,, 1936, 28 , 285). 

The equation is of the form 


2 

where P represents the units of the toxin or lysin adsorbed, Kq and Ki are 
constants and C represents the units of toxin or lysin originally taken. 
(C — P) gives the number of units of free toxin or lysin as the case may 
be. The figures given under the heading ** Calculated in Table I 
and Table II are those calculated from the above equation. It will be 
noticed that the agreement between the observed and the calculated values 
is quite good. 


Table I. 


Ka-263, 


^ 0 * 322 . 


Observed. 

Units of neurotoxin 


Calculateda 
Units of nenrotoxin 


s of neurotoxjn 
taken 

C. 

adsorbed. 

free. 

adsorbed. 

free. 

130 

95 

25 

90 

30 

180 

125 

55 

236 

54 

MO 

150 

90 

I5I 

89 

300 

165 

X 35 

269 

132 


x8o 

180 

282 

179 

^0 

aoo 

330 

192 

338 
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Tablk n. 

iCl« 300 . Ko^iSo. 

Observed. Celcnlated. 


Units of 
haemolysin 

Units of haemolysin 

Units of haemolysin 

taken. 


— — — — s 



C. 

adsorbed. 

free. 

adsorbed. 

free. 

xao 

60 

60 

61 

59. 

z8o 

78 

102 

81 

99 

240 

92 

148 

94 

146 

300 

103 

197 

no 

190 

360 

115 

245 

114 

246 

450 

130 

320 

131 

3x9 


'AdsoiPtion by Aluminium Hydroxide C. 

The aluminium hydroxide C used in these experiments was prepared 
by Willst&tter’s method (Ber., 1923, 66, 149, 1117 ; 1924 57 , 1082). 
A suspension of the gel was prepared such that it contained 228 mg. 
of AI2O3 per 10 c. c. Measured volumes of cobra-venom solution were 
mixed with 5 c. c. of the suspension of aluminium hydroxide C and the 
volume made up to 30 c. c. with water. The mixture was shaken for 
I hour and then centrifuged. The supernatant solution was taken and its 
neurotoxin and haemolysin content estimated. The results are recorded 
in Tables III and IV. 

It will be noticed that the gel adsorbs both neurotoxin and haemolysin 
fairly strongly. The equation (t) is, however, found to be inapplicable in 
this case. This may be attributed to the fact that their adsorption is not 
specific as in the case of silica, and the inactive proteins, with which the 
toxins are mixed, interfere with their adsorption. 

Table III. 


I C. c. of venom solution contains 100 units of neurotoxin. 


Vol. of 1% 
cobra-venom 
solution. 

Units of 
neurotoxiu 
taken. 

Units of 
neurotoxin 
free. 

Units of 
neurotoxin 
adsorbed. 

0*5 c .c. 

50 

30 

20 

z 

100 

66 

34 

2 

aoo 

150 

50 

4 

400 

316 

84 

6 

600 

500 

zoo 

10 

1,000 

1857 

143 

la 

z,aoo 

1.043 

157 
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Table IV, 

I C. c. of venom solution contains 30 units of haemolysin. 


Vol. of 
cobra-venom 
solution. 

Units of haemolysin 
taken. 

Units of haemolysin 
free. 

Units of haemolysin 
adsorbed. 

0 5 c. c. 

15 

xo*o 

5*0 

I 

30 

23*0 

70 

1*5 

45 

36*0 

9*0 

2 

60 

50*0 

10*0 

4 

120 

104-3 

15*7 

xo 

300 

272-7 

27*3 


Comparison of Adsorbing Power of Different Substances. 


The adsorbents used in this experiment were silica^ aluminium hydro- 
xides C and A, kaolin, kieselguhr and Fuller’s earth. The silica was 
prepared in the same way as described in the previous section. Aluminium 
hydroxides C and A were prepared according to the prescription of Wilb- 
tatter and co-workers Hoc. ciU). The kaoiln, kieselguhr and Fuller's earth 
(Merck's) were washed with distilled water carefully until free from all 
electrolytes. Suspensions of these in water were then prepared such that 
10 c. c. of the suspension contained 200 mg. of solid in each case. Ten c.c* 
of the suspension were mixed with i c. c. of an 1% solution of cobra- 
venom and the final volume of the solution was made up to 30 c. c. by the 
addition of distilled water. It was shaken vigorously for i hour in a 
shaker and then centrifuged. The neurotoxin and the haemolysin contents 
of the supernatant liquid were determined. The results are recorded in 
Table V. It will be noticed that for the same weight of the adsorbentSf 
their adsorbing power is in the order : silica > kaolin > aluminium hydro- 
xide C > aluminium hydroxide A > Fuller's earth > kieselguhr. 


Table V. 


Adsorbents. 

Units a 
nenrotoxin. 

dsor be d 
haemolysin. 

Adsorbents. 

Units 

nenrotoxin. 

adsorbed 

haemolysin. 

Silica gel 

8s 

64 

Alnmina A 

44 

26 

Kaolin 

75 

S 6 

Fuller's earth 

30 

19 

Alnaiina C 

S8 

38 

Kieselguhr 

«5 

^5 


7 
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Stability of the Neurotoxin of Cobra-venom at Different pm . 

It is of importanee to know the effect of the reaction of the medium 
on the stability of neurotoxin of the cobra-venom in connection with the 
study of its adsorption at different pm- Since there are no available facts 
on this point, experiments were carried out to collect the necessary data. 
In each of a series of small conical flasks were placed 50 mg, of cobra- 
venom and 5 c.c. of water. The reactions of the solutions of venom 
were adjusted to the requisite values by adding dilute hydrochloric acid 
or caustic soda solutions and then to each of them were added 4 c.c. of 
buffer solutions of the desired pm. The final volume in each case was 
made up to 10 c.c. Immediately after the preparation of the solutions 
their neurotoxin content was ascertained by intramuscular injection into 
pigeons. After keeping the solutions for 6 hours at room temperature 
(about 30®) they were placed in a refrigerator at 4® and the neurotoxin 
content of the solutions was determined from time to time by diluting 
I c.c. of the solution to 40 c.c. with water. The results are recorded in 
Table VI. It will be noticed that within 24 hours the destruction of 
( neurotoxin in dilute acid is not much, although in dilute alkaline solution 
it is quite appreciable. The stability of the neurotoxin appears to be 
maximum between pm 5'8 and 7‘0. It may be stated in this connection 


that 

concentrated 

solutions 

of dry cobra-venom in distilled 

water has 

the pm 

1 5*8 - 6*0. 


Table VI. 



pm. 

at start. 

M. D. i n c c. 0 f 

after 6 hoars, 24 hours. 

the dilated 

7 K 24 hours. 

solution 

14x24 hours 

TO 

0*8 

0-8 

0*85 

2*3 

2*6 

3*6 

0*8 

0*8 

0*8 

1*2 

1-45 

5*8 

0*8 

0-8 

0*8 

0*85 

0-9 

7-0 

0*8 

0-8 

0-8 

0*85 

0*9 

8-a 

0*8 

0-8 

0*8 

0*9 

1*2 

9-6 

0-8 

0*8 

0*85 

1*35 

17 


1*0 

2*2 

3*0 

6*9 
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Ejfeci of Hydrogen ion Concentration on Adsorption. 

It has been observed that silica gel adsorbs neurotoxin and haemol3r8in 
very strongly. Experiments were, therefore, carried out with this gel at 
different p^ with a view to determine its effect on the adsorption of 
neurotoxin and haemolysin. For this purpose lo c.c. of o*i% cobra- venom 
solution were mixed with 8 c.c. of water and adjusted to requisite pm, 
10 c.c. of silica suspension (200 mg.) of the same pm were then added to 
it and the volume of the mixture made up to 30 c.c. with distilled water. 
It was then vigorously shaken for 45 minutes in a shaker. The neurotoxin 
and haemolysin contents of the supernatant solutions were then determined. 
The results are recorded in Table VII. It is evident from these data that 
the adsorptive power of the gel increases with the increase of pm* 


Table VII. 


pm. 

Units of nenrotoxin adsorbed. 

Units of haemolysin adsorbed. 

4-8 

58 

157 

6*0 

66 

17*3 

7-0 

70 

19*4 

8-2 

76 

20*6 

9*4 

85 

22*4 


Purification of Cohra-neurotoxin by Adsorption on and Elution from the 

Surface of Silica Gel. 

From the data recorded in the previous sections it will be noticed 
that silica gel adsorbs the neurotoxin of cobra-venom very strongly. Since 
the neurotoxin is a substance of pronounced basic character (Ghosh and 
D^, loc. cit.) attempts were made to elute it from silica gel on which it has 
been previously adsorbed by treatment with solutions of hydrochloric acid 
of different concentrations. Use of N/2-HCI was found to give fairly 
good results. With less dilute acid the amount of neurotoxin eluted was 
toaller, while with more concentrated acid the destruction of the 
the toxins became considerable even during the period of the experiment. 
The procedure adopted is as follows 200 rag. of silica gel, on which 
the netirotoxin was previously adsorbed in the manner described already, 
was shaken with 10 c.c. of N/2-HCI in a shaker for 30 minutes. The 
mixture was then centrifuged and the neurotoxin and nitrogen contents 
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of the supernatant solution were determined. The results are recorded 
in Table VIII. The units of neurotoxin per mg. of Nj of dry cobra- 
venom is found to be i6*6. It will be noticed from the data recorded 
in Table VUI that after elution from silica surface the solution 
contains 25*3 units of neurotoxin per mg. of nitrogen. Therefore purifica- 
tion attained is only 1*5 times. In the case of haemolysin no purification 
could be effected, on the contrary, it has become contaminated with more 
protein. 

Table vni. 


Units of nenrotoxin 
taken. elnted. 

Total N,. 

Nenrotoxin 
per mg. of Nj. 

Units per i mg. of N^ 
(purified venom). 





Units per x mg. of Nj 
(crude venom). 

ISO 

48 

1-88 mg. 

25 ’5 units 

1*5 

240 

55 

a' 3 * 

83*7 

1*4 

360 

60 

a'so 

24*0 

1*4 



Tablb IX. 


Units of haemolysin 
taken* elated. 

Total Nf. 

Haemolysin 
per mg. of Nj. 

Units per 1 mg of N| 
(purified venom). 





Units per 1 mg. of N] 
(crude venom) . 

xao 

20 

1*88 mg. 

10*6 units 

0*6 

240 

28 

2*32 

12*1 

0*7 

360 

33 

a*5 

13*2 

0*8 


This method alone, therefore, does not lead to encouraging results. In 
the subsequent experiments, a combination of this with other methods were 
tried. Part of the inactive proteins were first removed by precipitation by 
treatment with NaaS04, the concentration of the salt in the final mixture 
being 22%. The mixture, after one hour was centrifuged and the superna- 
tant solution containing the greater part of the neurotoxin was shaken with 
silica gel at different pu. The silica was then separated by centrifuging and 
shaken with 15 c. c. of N/ 2-HCI for 30 minutes. The results are recorded in 
Table X. It will be noticed that the maximum purification is effected 
when the neurotoxin is adsorbed on the silica gel between pE 3*6 and pE 5*0 
and for the same nitrogen content it amounts to 4*7 times that of the crude 
dry venom. 
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Table X. 


pH at which netiro* 
toxin is adsorbed. 

Neuro- 
toxin eluted. 

Amount of N| in the 
elute. 

Pnri6cation 

attained. 

3-6 

29 units 

0*373 tng- 

4*7 times 

S'o 

40 

0-51 

4 7 

6*0 

52 

0*672 

4*6 

7'4 

57 

0*86 

4*0 

9-6 

72 

X*II 

3*9 


Summary. 


1. The adsorption of neurotoxin and liaemolysin of cobra {Naja Naja) 
by a number of adsorbents has been determined. The adsorbing power of 
the dififerent substances has been found to be in the following order : 

Silica > Kaolin > Alumina C > Alumina A > Fuller's earth > 
Kieselguhr. 

2. In the case of silica, the adsorption of neurotoxin and haemolysin 
has been found to increase with increasing pa of the silica suspension. 

3. The stability of the neurotoxin has been determined at different pm . 
It has been found to be maximum between pm 5*^ and Pb 7’o. 

4. By combining the process of adsorption and elution with fractional 
precipitation of non-toxic proteins by sodium sulphate, it has been possible 
to concentrate the neurotoxin in a protein fraction which is 21*3% of the 
protein present in the crude venom. 

ApiaiSD Chemistry Laboratory, 

University Coixege of SasNCE 

AND Technoiogy, Rccelvcd November it , 1937. 

Cakuwa. 
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EnMa^nn^ ion EImii and Stohi. — ^Von Prof. Dr.>Ing. Robert 
D 17 RRBR> VoRSTAND DBS ElSBNHDTTBNMANNISCHBN InSTITDTS DBR 

Tbchnischbn H0CHSCHDI.E, Berlin. (Tbchnische Fortschrittsbbrichte 
Band 39) VIII, 159, pp. with 78 figures. Dresden 1936; Theodor 

STEINKOPFF. R. M. IO-, BOUND R. M. II. - . 

This book constitutes one of the series of the Reports on the Progress 
of Chemical Technology edited by Prof. Dr. B. Rassow of Leipzig. The 
purpose of this monograph is to present a brief survey of the latest develop* 
ments in the production of iron and steel. As the book is intended mainly 
for the technical chemists, emphasis is laid more on the metallurgical than 
on the constructional aspect of the treatment ; this, however, does not 
extend so far into details as are to be found in a book meant for workers 
in an iron factory. 

After a discussion on the general metallurgy of the production of 
pig iron, dealing with the various systems composed of iron, oxygen, carbon 
and hydrogen, descriptions of the blast-fumace and the electric furnace 
processes for pig iron have been given. 

In the case of steel, various processes for the production of weld and 
ingot steel have been described. A discussion of the metallurgical reactions, 
involved in various systems composed of iron, oxygen, carbon, silicon, 
manganese, phosphorus and sulphur in the production of ingot steel, is a 
noteworthy feature of the book. An account of the production of steel in 
electric furnaces has been given in the final chapter. 

The literature references at the end of each section, though not quite 
complete, is still fairly abundant for all practical purposes. 

The book can be recommended to students of metallurgy and technical 
chemistry, as well as to those actually engaged in research work in this 
field. 

P. R. 

Laboratory Manual of Or^lo Ohemlstry — Bv^ B. B. Dev and 
M. V. S. Rajian. Published bv G. Srinivasachari and Sons, Mount 
Road, Madras, fp. X +234+158 +XLV. 

The book is divided into two parts, part I is intended to fulfil the 
requirements of the elementary students, while part JI should be suitable 
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for the advanced students. In part I the authors have fully dealt with the 
practical details of simple operations in organic chemistry, e.g., crystallisa- 
tion, steam and vacuum distillation, extraction with solvents, etc. and have 
also given an outline of the technique used in the manipulation of small 
quantities of substances. The description of all these processes bears 
eloquent testimony to the experience of the authors in giving practical 
training to the students. 

The identification of organic compounds is often a bugbear to the 
general students and all teachers of organic chemistry would agree with 
the authors that “ The tendency of students to submit scrappy records of 
organic analysis is a common enough experience and is to be attributed 
mainly to the students* idea that the spotting of the substance being his 
main if not the only problem, the method of experimentation and observa 
tions leading to the typification and final identification of a substance might 
usually be given a secondary place.** In order to dissuade the students 
from this wrong idea, the authors have given in an admirable way the 
methods to be followed in the identification of commoner organic compounds 
and the systematic scheme thus drawn up is sure to lead to the identifica- 
tion of even complex organic compounds. The authors have also detailed 
the methods for the preparation of simpler derivatives of these compounds 
always illustrating by typical examples. Finally * a few model analyses 
have been given with a view to help the student in picking up the procedure 
of recording observations systematically and intelligently and drawing 
conclusions logically*. 

As regards the preparation of organic compounds it is noticed that the 
preparations, which have been selected most judiciously, illustrate the main 
reactions in organic chemistry and the second part also contains organic 
preparations of an advanced character illustrative of special reactions 
requiring manipulative skill and experimental technique. 

The methods for the quantitative estimations of the elements and 
also of typical groups in organic compounds have also been enumerated 
with as much practical detail as possible within the small compass of the 
volume. To add to the usefulness of the book various appendices contain- 
ing the physical and chemical constants of substances and a complete Index 
have also been added. It would, however, have been more advantageous 
if the index to the two parts were not given separately and the numbering 
of the pages in the two parts were made continuous. 

Although there are valuable and separate treatises on organic prepara- 
tions, on the estimation of the elements and groups in organic compounds 
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and on the identihcatiou of organic compounds, this volume is exceptional 
inasmuch as it contains in itself the preparation, the estimation and the 
identification of organic compounds and records the minutest practical 
details so lucidly that students possessing this book may cany on organic 
practical work without the guidance of a teacher. The authws should be 
congratulated for supplying to the students and teachers a valuable and 
useful treatise of this type. 

The get up and printing of the book leave nothing to be desired. 

D. C. 




Journal of the Indian Chemical Society 
Yol. XIY, 1987. 
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